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Rabba,  iZd66a<4  i/oafr,  168.    Kerak,  Ckarae  Afiub,  1«8.    Tftftleh,  Ttjpie',  187.   ^-Bu- 

saireh,  Bozrah,  167.     Ghftriinde],  Armdeh;  Dh4na,  Thtma,  188.    Ma'An;  Csdakah, 

Zodooathoy  188.    El-Huraeiyimeh,  188. 

PsTBA.  Heb.  Stla,  the  capital  of  Arabia  Petrasa,  188.    Historical  notices,  189, 170. 

Suddenly  vanishes  beforo  the  Muhammedan  conquest,  170.-   Identity  of  Petrawith 

Wady  MAsa,  prooft,  171-178.    ObUvion,  178. 

JmM  id.    Proceed  across  the  'Ambab  to  'Ain  el-Weibeh,  178, 174.    Character  and 
.  position,.  174,  175.    PiebaUe  eite  of  Xcefaal,  175, 17a    Maraudmg  expedition  recently 

encamped  here,  178.    Roads  from  el-Weibeh,  178.    Our  Arabs  take  a  wrong  one, 

178,  177.  Their  ignorance,  177.  Return  to  their  usual  roa^  177.  Ascend  to  the 
-first  step  or  offiiet  of  the  mountains,  drained  by  Wadj  el-Flkreh,  177,  178.    A  more 

formidable  ascent  before  us,  178.     Three  passes  up  the  same,  178.    The  hill  Madttrah; 

legend  of  the  Arabs,  visaed  by  Seetzen,  179,  180.    Pass  es-Sftfiuh,  difficult;  ancient 

road,  ZepkmHkf  180,  181.    Evening ;  we  continue  to  ascend  gradually  through  a  veiy 

broken  region,  181,  182.    Encamp,  ezeessively  fatigued,  182.    Other  passes,  es-Sufey 

and  el -Yemen,  182. 

Wadt  b^-'Akabah.    -Extent,  names,  character^   188.    Depression  of  tlto  middle 

and  northern  part,  the  Dead  Sea  und  Lake  of  Tiberias,  188.  Water^ed,  184.  For 
-tiie  most  pait  a.  desert,  184^  Fountains  in  it,  184,  185.  Roads,  186.  Unknown  to 
'Oooidetttal  ijeographers,  186.  Mentioned  in  Arabian  writers,  188.  Is  the  Aticiah 
<  (plain)  of  the  Hebrew  Soriptures,  188.    Its  existence  unsuspected  in  modem  times 

•until  tiie  present  eentuzy,  187. 

Thb  Diuj>  ScA'AMD'CATAnBOPKB  OT  TRB  PuLDT,  187.     A  lake  existed  hero 

beforo  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  188. '  Probably  less^extenatve^an  the  prosent  Dead 

'•ea,  188.    The  cities  and  fertile  plain  wero  on  ^e  eouth,  188.     Slime-pits  or  sofurces 

*cf  bitwuffik  188.    Pfeeeut  character  of  the  soutiiem  part  of  the  sea,  189.    Hiis  maj 
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tere-been  htmed  by  sonie  eoiiTdsioB  «f  luitiure  dettroji^g  tlid  fertile  plain^  189.  Pee- 
«J»p»bf  earthyMikes  or  voloftiiio^  Action,  I90»  191.  The  bitumen  mfty  have  accoma- 
'latcd  ato  an  eoLteasiTe  stfatom,  like  tbe  Pitoh  lake  of  Trinidad,  and  thus  have  been 

inflamed,  190.  Barrenness  wonld  be  caused  hy  tbe  masses  of  ^Msil  salt,  190.  Letter 
;iif  Looped  Von  Bnch,  19L,  192. 

ArpROACB  «r  ram  IsBABurRs  to  Pauectdib,  192.  Boste  to  ?Ain  el-Hadb<m, 
.192^  Did  not  pasaon  the  west  of  Jebel  'ArAIT,  19a  ImpassaUe  monntainous  tract 
.OD  tber  western  border  of  the  'Arabah,  19S.  The/  mnst  have  reached  Kadesh  throngh 
iihe  'AiAbiA,  198.  PontSon  of  £adesh,  199-^196.  Not  at  el-'Ain  in  the  western  des- 
-«rty  194.  n.  Twice  visited  by  the  Isnielitet,  194,  196.  Their  wanderings^  196. 
cTMr  snp^  of  food  and  water  a  constant  miracle,  196. 

Jisis  fkL  A^mrm  of  a  maianding  par^  behind  ns,  196.  We  proceed  across  the 
iteaofr:el^Tftr6U)eh,  190.  Pass  of  el-Jinaeikab,  third  ascent  towards  Palestine,  197. 
.Bnina  of  Knmnb,  probaU|y  T^miora,  197^     Knbbet  el-Baul ;  stray  camel,  198.    Wady 

'Ar^Arah  and  prospect  towards  Tell  'ArAd,  198,  199.  Pits  of  water ;  site  of  'Ar^kah, 
^Aroen,  199.    Leave  Gaia  road  and  cross  towards  el-Milh;  encamp,  199. — June  4tA 

Lose  arcamel,  199.  Weils  at  elrlCilh,  2Q9.  Wady  passes  to  Wa4y  es-Seba' ond  Beer- 
.sheba,  2Qa    Hie  bisd  K&I&  in  great  mmben.  not  the  quail,  200.    Site  at  el-Milh, 

probably  aneiant  Mohebk^  MttUukOf  200,  201.  Tkamara  was  a  day's  journey  further 
'.aotttli,  probabfy  aiKmsob,-  202;— Our  guides  wish  to  go  to  their  camp,  and  preyari- 
.cate ;  W!e  proeeed  towards.  Semtf  a  and  Hebron,  202,  208.  Go  iq>  another  ridge  or 
.atep  «r  Ibe  ascent,.  20&. .  Stan  a  jackal,  208>  This  ridge  probably  the  dividing  line 
:  between  ^w  i*  monntaina"  .and  ihe  "sDnth"  of  Judah,  208.    el^^nwein^  probably 

Amm,  204.     Young  locusts,  204.    R&fat,  204.     Semft'a,  ancient  Eihtemoa,  204,  205. 

Y&tta,  ancient  JattiA,  206.     Um  el-'Amod,  ruins  of  a  cbunsh,  206.     Wady  el-Khftlil, 

206.    Way  hence  to  Hebron,  fields  and  cultivation,  206,  207. 

Jwne  6tk.    Despatoh  our  servant  to  Jerusalem  for  horses,  207.    Visit  fVom  the 

Sheikhs  of  the  Jehalin,  207,  208.  Arrangement  for  paying  over  the  price  of  the  cam- 
els ;  trial  of  skill  between  the  Sheikh  and  Elias,  208.    Owner  of  camels,  208.     Nature 

and  habits  of  the  camel ;  not  nnlilre  the  she^  208>2ia     Dine  with  Elias,  210,  211. 

Threshing-floors  near  our  tout,  211. — Jttne  6ih»    Return  of  servant  with  horses,  etc. 

211.    Money  paid  over  tiirongh  Ellas;  his  conmiission,  211,  212.     His  later  for- 
212.    Two  English  traveller^  212. 


SECTION   XIII. 

i^BOM  Hbbboh  to  Rauleh  akd  J^bhiauol 

Pag^  218-25T. 

-  fhmeedk.  ]>Mfenlly«robtainiBg  a  guide  at  Hebron,  218.  Wayto  DAra,^13,  214. 
DAra,  Nubian  slave,  village  quarrel,  214.  Subsequent  rebellion,  216.  Andent  Ado- 
^tvwM,  Adora^  DoMi  216^  Proceed  towards  el^Burj.;  Wady  etlCds,  215^  216.  Easy 
descent  of  the  raovntaimii  tl6.  Harvest  scene,  ruins,  2I6»  ElrBuij,  216.--Jtaw  ,7^ 
•I>lwppofaitaienft  in  el-Bmj,  217.  £14Chuwellileh^  a  .watering«>place,  217. .  Caves,  peo> 
•pie  ftom  Dftra,  218.  Pistol  lost,  clamour,  218.  Um  esh-Sh&ka^  harvest  scenes,  .218, 
-f  H^    Indefinite^  repliM  I  ^Scraigfal  ahead,'  etc.  219»    Way  to  Idhna,  mins,  219*    The 
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ShoiUi  <<  nddlet  hit  am  "  atid  aoeompaiuM  ns  m  a  guide,  S19.  Tericdmieh,  TV'rtiwrfai, 
220.  Heat  of  day,  220.  Beit  Nftstb,  JV€ri»,  220,  221.  Rich  and  fertQe  region,  manj 
rites  of  rains,  221.  Wadj  es-SAr  and  wells,  not  Betfa-zor,  221,  222.  Immense  Bntm 
tree,  Pistada  Terebinihos,  222.    To  Beit  NettH^  228. 

Jims  Btk,  Wann  morning,  228.  Way  to  'Ain  Shems,  228,  224.  'Ain  Sheni^ 
Betk-^kmetk,  Min  Ir-themetk,  22iy  225,  Wadj  Sttrir,  BAAt,  226.  Great  plain,  Khnlda, 
drawing  water  *<  with  the  foot,"  226.  To  'Akir,  226.  'Akir,  fftran,  227-229.  Yelma, 
Jabmehy  Welj  and  Wady  RAbIn,  227,  228.  Ramleh ;  lodge  with  'AbAd  Mukiis,  229. 
Hoq>italit7,  i^»per  room,  washing  the  feet,  229,  280.  Tower  of  Ramleh,  beaatifta 
prospect,  280-282.  Ancient  places  yisible,  282.  Y4fa,  pqralatioii,  etc  288.  House- 
hold of  oar  host,  females  not  visible,  288.  Evening  npoa  the  flat  voci^  288.  Restless 
night,  284. — Historical  Notioes  of  Ramleh ;  not  an  anoient  tofni,  284-286.  The  tower 
once  a  minaret,  286-289.  Ramleh  not  Bamak;  yet  a  Ramatha  somewhere  in  this 
region,  perhaps  Arimathea,  289-241.  Other  towns  in  the  plain,  Sariphsoa,  Jehud, 
241,  242.    Antipatris»  now  Kefir  S4ba,  242,  248.    Galgnla,  248.    Itineraries,  248. 

Jtme  M.  Early  departore;  attentiyeness  of  omr  host,  248.  Lndd,  l^dda,  DiotpO" 
Us,  244,  246.  Rained  charch  of  St  George,  245-247.  Historical  Notices,  247,  248. 
Daniy&l,  248.  Jimzo,  Gtsico,  249.  Two  roads  np  the  mountain ;  we  oroM  tiie  fields 
from  one  to  the  other ;  el-Bog,  249.  Khar^b  tree,  OenUmia,  its  pods,  260.  Females ; 
mother  of  a  conscript,  260.  Beit  'Cr  et-Tahta,  Nttim'  Betk'4imxim,  260.  Ascent  or 
Pass,  260,  261.  Beit  *tr  el-Fdka,  Ufpet  Beik-karm,  261.  Notioes,  261-268.  YAlo, 
Valley  of  Aijilom,  268.  Beit  NAbah  of  the  enisaders,  264.  El-Knbeibeh,  not  Ammms, 
264,  266.  Farther  ascent,  el-Jlb,  266.  Beit  Hanina  and  Wa^y,  266,  267.  Oar  tent 
before  the  Damasoos  gate,  267. 


SECTION    XIV. 

Fbom  Jbbubalbm  to  Nazarbth  and  ICouHT  Tabob. 
Pages  258-867. 

Jerasalem  shut  op,  258.  Distress,  258,  269.  Market  at  the  gate,  269.  Scaroity 
of  coin,  269,  260.  Intercoarse  with  oar  firiends,  260.  Preparations  for  oor  departore, 
260.-^ime  ISth,  Take  leave  of  the  Holy  a^,  reflections,  260,  261.  To  el-Bhreh, 
261,  262.  Baking  bread,  262.  Roads  to  N&bolas,  262.  We  go  to  Jofna,  Roman 
road,  262,  268.  Rains  of  ancient  charch,  268.  Jafha,  Oopkmt,  264.  *Afai  Sinia; 
'Atara,  Atarotk,  264,  266.  Lose  the  way  and  ascend  to  Ji^jtlia,  266.  Sii^jil,  commo- 
tion, 266,  267.— JioM  14M.  Reports  of  SeflAn;  we  tarn  off  to  visit  it,  267,  268. 
Tormas  *Aya,  268.  SeflAn,  ShUok,  268-271.  KhAn,  plain,  and  village  el-Labban, 
LAomak,  271,  272.  Kh4n  es-Sawieh,  272.  Tiew  towards  N4bahis,  the  Mftkhna, 
272-274.  Reserve  of  the  peasants,  274.  Approach  to  N&bolns^  274, 276.  Lozariant 
verdare  west  of  the  town ;  encamp,  276. 

NAbalas,  and  its  environs,  276.  Moants  Gerisim  and  Ebal  alike  sterile,  276.  Vint 
to  the  Samaritena^  276.  Ascent  of  Geiisim,  277.  Samaritan  gaide  followed  by  his 
modier,  277.  Sanmiit,  rains  of  a  fortress,  277,  27a  Sacred  place  of  the  Samaritans, 
278.  Traces  of  atown,  279.  Wide  pro^Mct,  279.  Small  plain  opposite;  Silim, 
SkaUm,  279.    Other  ancient  towns,  280.     Return  to  tiie  Samaritans^  280.    Their 
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tow  and  laagnage,  A<  priaftand  sjnagogiM^  26L  Profewed  «Dcieirt  manBacript; 
S81.  Their  numbw  and  obMnrances,  282.  Jao»b'f  well,  288,  284.  Hittafkal 
Noticet  of  this  well,  284,  285.  Difficulties,  285,  286.  Population  of  Nabnlns,  286.— 
Historical  Notices,  287,  288.  Origin  of  the  Samaritans,  289.  Temple  on  Qerizim, 
289,29a  Called  iVeopofif,  291.  Also  ^^cAor,  291.  Chiefseatof  the  Samaritans,  292. 
Their  insnirections,  292-295.  The  middle  ages,  295,  296.  Modem  notices  of  the 
Samaritans,  296,  297.  Their  Pentateoch,  297,  298.  Correspondence  with  them  bj 
Scaliger,  298.  Bj  Huntington,  299.  "By  Ludolf,  299.  By  Gr^goun  and  De  Saej, 
299,  800.  Their  literature,  800.  Professed  book  of  Joshua,  800.  No  other  com- 
munities, 800,  801.— -Recent  notices  of  N&bulus ;  war  of  1884,  etc.  801,  802. 

Jme  150.  Valley  west  of  N&bulus,  skirted  with  riUages,  802,  808.  Arab  mDl 
and  aqueduct,  808.  Sebftstieh  on  a  fine  hill,  804.  The  Tillage  and  people,  804. 
Church  of  St  John,  804-806.  Keputed  sepulchre  of  John  Baptist,  legends,  805,  806. 
Threshing-floors ;  threshing  with  the  sledge,  806,  807.  Hill  tilled  to  the  top ;  area  of 
columns,  807.  View,  807.  Ancient  ooioanade  of  great  length,  80&  MtuU^  JSamaria^ 
historical  notices,  808-811. 

Koads  to  Jenln ;  we  go  by  Burka,  811.  View  fVom  the  high  ridge,  811.  Fende- 
kAmial^  81^  Jeba*,  6's6a,  812.  S&nAr,  fortress  in  miaa,  812,  818.  Plain  ooirered 
with  water  in  winter,  818.  View  towards  the  plain  x>f  Esdra«lott,  814.  KAbAtiyefa, 
314.  Jeain,  fine  fountain,  815.  Anc.  Ginmot  also  tk-Gamim,  816.  HUls  ddrtlDg 
the  great  pLukt,  815,  816.  Ta*annuk,  TVumeA/  LctyAn,  Legioy  816.  Arm  of  pUda 
and  Tfllages,  816.  Mountains  of  Gilboa,  816,  817;  T&bds,  Thehm,-  Kefir  K^  Oyar- 
eoUa,  817.  , 

Jume  iStk,  New  guide,  8I8w  Pass  along  the  easten  part  of  the  great  plain  to 
Zer^  818,  819.  It  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  deep  broad  yalley  running  east  to  the 
Jordan,  a  second  arm  of  the  great  plain,  819,  820.  Mountain  of  DAhy,  or  Mttle  Her- 
moa,  82a  Fountains  in  the  yaUey,  820.  City,  valley,  and  fountain  of  Jearetl,  820^ 
821.  Identic  ofthe  name,  821.  Historical  Nodocs,  822,  828.  Dead  Fonntain,  82& 
'Ain  J&IH  328,  824.  Solaa,  akunem,  824,  825.— Notices  of  plaoea:  Gilboa,  825^ 
Litde  Harmon,  826.  VaUey  of  Jexreel,  827.  Beis&n,  BeUt  dbaaa,  828.  Fdleh,  and 
the  batde  of  Mount  Tabor,  828.    L^jftn,  2>srt0^  J^idife,  828-880. 

First  view  ofMount  Tabor,  880.  Thbd  branch  of  the  giaat  plain,  880,  881.  ¥^ 
]ehand'A£Ueh,watar-fihed,881.  Carayan  road  from Egyptto  Damaaous, 88L  View; 
IksAl,  ChmdkA,  881, 882.  Ascent  of  the  hills  of  Naaarath,  and  vkw  of  the  pUin,  882. 
Nasareth,  its  position,  .888.  Call  on  Abu  NAsir,  a  merchant,  888.  Populi^ion,  888. 
Latin  ooovent,  884.  Maronite  church,  885.  Precipice;  brow  of  the  hill,  885.  Le« 
gend  of  the  mount  of  Precipitetion,  88&r<-ViMS  17<slk  Fountain  of  the  \ligin  and 
Greek  church,  886.  Hill  and  Wely  west  of  Nasareth;  splendid  proq>eot  of  the  sea 
and  hmd,  886,  887.  Reflections,  887,  888.  Visit  at  Aba  N&sir's  house,  88a  Schools 
founded  by  him,  888.  Female  pupils,  889.  Dine  with  him,  889.— ^ime  180.  Ascend 
western  hill ;  view  and  bearings,  889,  840.  Locusts  and  the  bird  which  follows  them, 
84a— Historical  Notices  of  Nasareth,  841-848,  Other  ancient  pUces  near:  YAfa, 
JbyMo,  848.  Semftnleh,  Simomat,  844.  Jeb&ta,  (kifoOia,  844.  Seff&rieh,  8^pplwii^ 
Di^emmrm,  844-846.     KAna  eWelil,  Coma  ^Gdike,  not  at  Kefr  Kenna,  846-849. 

Boads  to  Tiberias,  849.  We  go  to  Mount  Tabor,  850.  Debftrieh,  DdbertUk,  850^ 
851.  Ascent,  851.  Form  and  summit  of  Tabor,  851,  852.  Height,  852.  Ruins  of 
different  ages,  852,  858.  Churches  and  altars,  858.  View  extenst?o  and  beautiful, 
864,  855c  Water-shed  between- the  Jordan  and  western  sea^  little  stream  running  to 
tha  former,  855,  856.  Fona  of  little  Hermon  $  villagea,  85«.  Tabor  of  the  Scrip- 
tmtm  aad  Jokephua(ltabyrioD)  a  foftified  aity,  856-858.    Henoe  not  the  mount  of 
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TraosBgnratioii,  858,  859.  Age  of  tbe  enuaaes,  efanrdies  and  convents,  859,  36a 
Destroyed  by  Kbars,  860.  Other  pUoes  Yimble :  Endftr,  Emhr,  860.  Nein,  iVoiii,  86U 
Kankab  el-Hawa  or  Belvdr,  861. 

Plaik  of  Esdsablon,  form  and  extent,  862,  868.  River  Kishon,  now  el-Ma- 
kfitta',  868.  A  temporaiy  stream  npon  the  plain,  now  dry  but  often  fnll,  868,  864. 
Waters  from  Tabor  flow  to  it,  864.  Former  error,  which  makes  part  of  the  Kishon 
ran  to  the  Jordan,  864.    The  Mnkiitta'  permanent ;  its  sooxces,  865.— Battles  in  and 

•  the  plain,  866,  867. 


SECTION   XT. 

Fbom  Houvt  Tabob  bt  thk  Laxb  of  Tibbexab  to  Safed. 
Pages  868-442. 

Jtme  I9tk,  Sunrise  and  dew  on  Moont  Tabor,  868.  Morning  mist,  868.  Descent 
to  Kh4n  et-ToJijar,  868,  869.  Damascus  road.  Aid  el-Hanmia,  Kefr  Sabt,  868.  Phiin 
of  Tufhi  and  Kefr  Eenna,  869.  L6bieh,  870.  Tell  Hattin  and  Welj  of  Jethio ;  sin* 
gnlar  form,  870.  Pro^>eot  overrated  by  Dr  Clarice,  871.  Legend  as  to  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  871. — Great  battle  of  Hattin  took  {Aaoe  on  and  around  this  Tell ;  de- 
scribed, 872-^77.  Death  of  Raynald  by  t)|e  hand  of  Saladin,  876,  877.— ViDage  of 
Hattin,  878.  Deep  Wady  el-Ham&m  with  EftTat  Ibn  Ma*&n,  878.  Ruins  of  Irbld, 
ArMoy  not  Beihsaida,  879,  880.    Locnst-biid,  879. 

First  view  of  the  Lake  of  Tibeiias ;  soenery  naked  and  comparatively  tame,  sail- 
boat, 880.  Tiberias  in  rains,  880.  Position,  the  waUs  prostrated  by  the  recent  earth- 
quake, 880,  881.  The  Jews  the  chief  suflbrers,  881.  Earthquake  of  1759  equally 
destructive,  882.  Church  of  St.  Peter,  882.  Site  and  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  888. 
Hot  baths  further  south;  new  buildings  888.  General  character,  884.  Historical 
Notices  ofthe  baths,  885.  Waters  of  the  lake,  885.  FuU  of  fine  fish,  886.  The  boat, 
886.  View  from  Tiberias,  886.  Southern  end  of  the  lake,  TbrjcAoo,  887.  Semakh 
and  other  villages,  887.  Climate  and  productions,  888.  Limestone  with  basalt,  888. 
Founding  of  Tiberias;  Historical  Notices,  889,  890.  Inhabited  later  only  by  Jews; 
their  celebrated  school ;  the  Mishnah  and  Talmuds,  890-892.  Church  built  under 
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SECTION  II. 


FBOM  JEBU8ALSM  TO  GAZA  AND  HBBBOK. 

Ok  returning  firom  our  eight  days'  excursion  to  the  Dead  Sea 
and  Jordan,  we  found  the  pl^^e  slowly  increasing  in  Jerusalem, 
and  the  alarm  becoming  more  deep  and  general.  The  superior 
health-officer  of  the  coast,  from  Beirdt,  hod  arrived  ;  and  there 
was  reason  to  suppose  that  the  city  would  soon  be  shut  up,  either 
by  drawing  a  cordon  of  troops  around  it,  or  by  closing  the  gates. 
The  object  of  such  a  measure,  in  the  true  style  of  oriental  des- 
potism, is  to  hinder  the  spread  of  the  plague  among  the  villages, 
by  cutting  off  all  communication,  and  preventing  the  egress  of 
persons  from  the  city  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  being  in  this 
manner  left,  not  only  to  suffer  the  actual  horrors  of  the  plague, 
but  to  see  them  aggravated  among  a  population  thus  pent  up  in 
misery  and  filth,  without  fresh  air,  and  without  the  ordinaiy 
supplies  of  fresh  provisions  from  the  country.  Some  of  the  other 
evds  attendant  on  such  a  state  of  things^  have  already  been  al- 
luded to.' 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  remain  some  days  in  Jerusalem ; 
and  we  had  planned  a  short  excursion  to  Bethany  and  St.  Saba ; 
and  thence  by  way  of  the  Frank  mountain  and  Bethlehem  to 
St  John's  in  the  desert  and  Sdba.  But  the  circumstances  above 
detailed  induced  us  to  change  our  plan,  and  depart  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible on  a  Icmger  journey,  before  the  rumour  of  the  closing  of  the 
city  should  be  spread  abroad,  and  prevent  perhaps  our  entrance  in- 
to the  larg^  towns.  We  therefore  now  stopped  at  Jerusalem  but 
a  single  day,  and  took  our  departure  for  Gaza  and  Hebron ;  in- 
tendmg  to  make  an  excursion  from  the  latter  place  to  Wady 
MfM.  We  chose  the  direct  route  to  Gaza  through  the  moun- 
tains, instead  of  the  usual  one  by  Bamleh,  as  being  less  travelled 
and  less  known  ;  and  one  of  our  main  objects  in  doing  so,  was  to 
search  for  the  site  of  the  long  lost  EleutheropoUs.    Our  departure 

*  Sm  aboye,  ToL  L  p.  249. 
You  n.— 1  iL  820  321 
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was  well  timed  ;  for  the  gates  were  closed  the  very  next  day^  and 
the  city  remained  shut  np  until  July. 

This  journey  was  undertaken  by  Mr  Smith  and  myself  alone ; 
our  companion  preferring  to  remain  in  the  city,  and  take  his  risk 
of  a  quarantine ;  which  might  be  necessary  in  order  to  join  us 
afterwards  on  our  journey  northwards.  We  left  our  trunks  and 
extra  baggage  also  in  Jerusalem,  although  we  knew  there  might 
be  di£Sculty  in  obtaining  them  again ;  but  we  regarded  them  as 
safer  in  the  hands  of  our  friends  than  elsewhere ;  and  the  worst 
that  could  happen  would  be  a  quarantine  in  chaige  of  our  fellow 
traveller.  The  part  of  the  country  to  which  we  were  going,  was 
known  to  be  comparatively  safe  ;  though  stories  of  robbery  were 
not  wanting.  We  engaged  only  a  single  guide,  a  Christian  from 
Beit  J^a,  who  had  often  travelled  the  route,  and  proved  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  country.  Instead  of  the  insolent  Mu- 
k&riyeh  of  Jerusalem,  we  now  lured  muleteers  from  Lifta,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  great  Wady  Beit  Hanina ;  where  every  peasant  keeps 
his  mule  emd  usually  accompanies  it.  They  brought  us  four 
mules  and  one  horse,  with  a  man  for  each ;  we  paying  15^  or 
16  piastres  a  day  for  each  animal,  according  to  good  behaviour  ; 
and  half  price  for  the  days  we  should  lie  by  ;  the  men  receiving 
nothing  extra,  and  ftimishing  themselves.  Thus  with  our  two 
servants  and  guide,  we  mustered  in  all  ten  men,  and  felt  our- 
selves secure  against  all  ordinary  thieves  or  plunderers. 

Thursday y  May  Vlth,  We  bade  adieu  to  our  friends,  and 
left  the  Y&fa  gate  at  five  minutes  before  8  o'clock  ;  taking  the 
Bethlehem  road  which  we  had  before  travelled.  The  single  horse 
in  our  party  was  by  a  sort  of  tacit  consent  allotted  to  me  ;  but 
its  gait  was  so  hard,  and  the  animal  required  withal  so  much 
urging,  that  I  was  glad  the  next  day  to  exchange  it  for  one  of 
the  mules,  and  was  decidedly  a  gainer. 

The  proper  Gaza  road  passes  down  along  or  near  Wady  el- 
Werd  ;  but  we  made  a  circuit  by  the  village  of  Beit  J&la  in  order 
to  accommodate  our  guide.  We  reached  M&r  Elyfts  in  an  hour ; 
and  leaving  the  tomb  of  Bachel  at  9^  o'clock,  and  crosdng 
Wady  Ahmed  through  the  olive  groves,  we  ascended  along  the 
southern  side  of  Beit  J&la,  and  stopped  near  its  upper  part  at  10 
o'clock.  We  did  not  enter  the  village,  but  waited  among  the 
olive  trees,  until  our  guide  had  taken  leave  of  his  family  and 
again  joined  us  ;  bringing  with  him  a  half  starved  donkey,  not 
much  larger  than  a  rat. 

Beit  J&la  is  closely  built  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  a  high 
hill,  and  is  inhabited  solely  by  Christians.  The  tradition  for- 
merly was  current,  that  no  Muhammedan  could  live  in  it  more 
than  two  years.  ^     Our  guide,  in  the  course  of  our  journey,  gave 

*  This  traditioii  ia  mentioned  in  A.  D.  1496  in  the  Journey  of  Alexander,  Pak- 
ii.  321, 322 
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118  mach  information  respecting  this  his  native  village  ;  the  sum 
of  which  here  follows.  Beit  J&la  belongs  to  the  TeWyeh/  a 
charitable  establishment  in  Jerusalem,  near  the  Haram.  Its 
taxable  males,  above  fifteen  years  of  age,  are  reckoned  at  five 
hundred  ;  indicating  a  population  of  about  two  thousand  souls. 
Of  the  men,  sixty  can  read,  not  including  the  younger  boys. 

Under  the  former  government,  the  inhabitants  paid  the  Kha- 
raj  to  the  Greek  convents,  averaging  from  twelve  to  fifteen  ZiUiU 
(of  30  paras)  for  each  person.  From  the  convents  of  Mitr  Ely&s, 
el-MusQllabeh  (the  Cross),  and  el-Khfldr  (St.  George),  three  men 
received  from  300  to  500  ZOlat  for  ploughing;  the  convents 
owning  the  land  and  furnishing  the  cattle.  Further,  the  five 
Sheikhs  of  the  village  received  each  from  the  convents  from  100 
to  150  ZOlOt  per  annum  towards  their  support,  and  also  their 
expenses  whenever  they  went  to  Jerusalem.  To  the  government 
the  village  paid  fourteen  purses  tribute  ('AbtldSyeh)  ;  and  to  the 
Tektyeh  in  Jerusalem  each  man  paid  fifteen  ZQlClt. — Subse- 
quently, the  village  relinquished  to  the  convents  the  sums  re- 
ceived for  ploughing  ;  and  the  convents  relinquished  the  collec- 
tion of  the  EJiaraj,  continuing  to  pay  it  for  the  village  out  of 
their  own  treasury. 

Under  the  present  Egyptian  government,  only  the  payment 
to  the  Tekiyeh  remains  as  it  was.  The  convents  have  no  claims 
upon  the  village,  nor  the  village  upon  the  convents  ;  except  that 
the  latter  collect  voluntary  contributions.  The  demands  of  the 
government  are  as  follows :  Kharaj,  twenty,  twenty-five,  and 
thirty-three  piastres ;  Firdeh,  twenty  piastres  ;  A'&neh  (aid) 
thirty-six  piastres,  which  is  increased  to  forty-five  by  the  five 
Sheikhs  for  their  support.  These  are  exacted  from  each  man. 
The  village  also  has  to  furnish  daily  twenty  men  for  the  public 
works,  who  are  paid  one  and  a  quarter  piastres  a  day  by  the 
government,  and  thirteen  piastres  weekly  by  the  village.  For 
each  ewe  and  she  goat  is  paid  one  piastre  ;  for  each  donkey,  ten  ; 
for  each  mule,  twenty ;  for  each  camel,  thirty ;  and  for  every 
yoke  of  oxen,  one  hundred  and  fifty  piastres.  This  last  is  con- 
sidered as  a  tax  upon  the  grain  raised ;  but  the  owner  of  the 
oxen  is  responsible  for  it.  Each  olive  tree  pays  one  piastre  ;  and 
for  every  five  trees,  an  oke'  of  oil  is  paid  in  addition.  Each  Fed- 
d&n  (yoke)  of  figs  and  grapes  pays  thirty  piastres.  Besides  all 
this,  the  village  has  to  pay  fifteen  purses  on  wine  and  'Arak  for 
home  consumption,  whether  they  make  any  or  not ;  and  without 
even  the  right  of  selling  or  giving  away. — Our  guide,  who  was 

tine  of  tho  Rhine;  Beiasb.  des  h.  Landet        '  This  Is  the  hospital  of  Helena,  so  oaD- 
n.  75.    So  too  Doabdan  p.  170.     Mann-    ed  bj  the  Franks, 
drell  Apr.  2.  Pococke  Descr.  of  the  East,        '  About  2}  lbs.  English ;  Lane's  Mod. 
IL  I  p.  i5.  Egyptians  IL  p.  872« 
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only  a  'common  man,  paid  more  than  three  hundred  piastres,  or 
fifteen  Spanish  dollars  annually. 

We  set  off  again  from  Beit  J&la  at  lOJ  o'clock,  winding 
around  the  hiU  above  the  village  towards  the  northwest  among 
vineyards  and  gardens  of  olive  and  fig  trees.  The  hill  is  every- 
where terraced  and  cultivated,  as  in  ancient  times ;  indicating 
more  industry  and  thrift  tiian  is  usual  in  the  villages.  At  half 
past  ten,  we  came  out  upon  the  height  of  land,  whence  we  could 
see  Jerusalem,  and  had  also  a  view  before  us  of  the  little  village 
of  St.  Geoi^,  and  of  Beit  'At&b  in  the  distance  on  a  high  hilL* 

Before  us  was  now  a  levd  rocky  tract  of  no  great  breadth, 
and  then,  a  long  descent  into  the  short  but  very  deep  Wady  Bit-^ 
tir,  running  northwest  into  the  Werd.  After  a  delay  of  ten 
minutes  we  set  forward,  and  came  in  fifteen  minutes  to  a  small 
fountam  about  half  way  down  the  descent,  called  Hand  Kibriyin, 
"  Cyprian's  Trough,"  by  which  are  the  remains  of  a  wall  of  very 
large  stones.  Instead  of  descending  any  further  into  the  deep 
vaUey,  we  now  made  a  circuit  to  the  left  around  its  head,  and  at 
11^  o'clock  were  near  the  little  village  St.  George  (Arabic  el- 
EhUdr)  on  the  rocky  land  west  of  wie  head  of  Wady  Bittlr. 
We  had  formerly  seen  this  place  as  we  approached  Solomon's 
pools  from  the  south.*  There  is  here  a  small  Greek  church  con- 
nected with  a  convent ;  the  latter  being  a  branch  of  the  large 
Greek  convent  in  Jerusalem.  The  earlier  travellers  were  accus- 
tomed to  visit  it  as  one  of  the  holy  places  around  Bethlehem  ; 
and  were  shown  in  the  church  the  long  chain  and  iron  collar, 
with  which  St.  George  had  been  bound.*  The  land  around  be- 
longs to  the  convent.^ 

The  village  lay  somewhat  to  the  left  as  we  passed  along 
northwest  to  gain  the  ridge  west  of  Wady  Bittlr,  which  we  then 
continued  to  ascend,  till  at  11|  o'clock  we  reached  its  highest 
point ;  having  lost  not  less  than  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  by  our 
circuit.  From  this  sightly  spot,  over  Wady  Bittlr,  we  hiftd  a 
commanding  view  of  the  country  before  us ;  and  halted  for  a 
time  in  order  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  its  leading  fea-* 
tures. 

The  view  towards  the  right  embraced  the  whole  tract  north 
and  west  of  Jerusalem,  drained  by  the  great  Wady  Beit  Hantna. 
The  Holy  City  itself  was  not  visible,  being  situated  behind  the 
high  ground  which  lies  between  Wady  Bittlr  and  Wady  el-Werd. 
But  from  er-B&m  and  Neby  Samwil  the  whole  course  of  the 
great  Wady  could  be  traced  as  it  passes  down  southwest  by* 

'  The  bearings  were  m  follows :  Jernsa-  ▼!&  p.  240.    Qmuresmins  11.  p.  11.    Doob- 

lem  N.   £.    M»r  ElyAs  N.  65^  E.    St  dan  p.  171.    Pococke  II.  i.  p.  44. 

George  S.  CiO**  W.    Beit  'Atab  N.  72°  W.  *  We  visited  this  place  in  1852;  see 

.  •  See  Vol  L  p.  217.  Vol  IIL  Sec  VI,  ponnlt. 

*  Felix  Fabri  io  KeSssb.  p.  288.    Coto- 
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KOldnieh  and  east  of  EOstOl  and  Sdba.  Near  at  hand  Wady 
el-Werd  was  seen,  here  also  a  deep  ragged  valley,  running 
nearly  west,  on  the  south  of  the  viUage  el-Welejeh  (the  St. 
•  Philip's  of  the  Latins)  ;  and  uniting  with  the  former  vaJley  not 
&r  beyond  the  village  el-Kabu,  among  steep  rocky  mountains. 
Below  this  junction,  the  great  valley  takes  the  name  of  Wady 
Isma'ln  (Isma'il) ;  bends  W .  8.  W.  through  a  ridge  of  higher  land ; 
and,  issuing  upon  the  western  plain  under  the  name  of  Wady  es- 
SQr^r,  turns  northwest  and  runs  through  the  plain  to  the  sea  near 
Yebna ;  where  at  last  it  is  called  Wady  Btibin.  Up  this  valley 
there  was  said  to  be  a  very  rocky  and  difficult  road.  The  ridgB 
just  mentioned  forms  the  western  brow  of  the  high  mountainous 
tract,  on  which  Jerusalem  is  situated,  just  where  this  latter  sinks 
down  precipitously  to  the  lower  hills,  which  lie  between  it  and 
the  western  plain.  The  ridge  in  question  forms  a  continuation 
of  the  high  ground  around  and  west  of  Neby  Samwil,  running 
off  towaids  tiie  south  ;  and  is  skirted  on  the  east  by  the  valley 
in  which  Euryet  el-'£nab  is  situated,  running  in  the  same  direc* 
tion  to  join  the  great  valley.  Although  Wady  Isma'in  breaks 
throu^  this  ridge,  yet  a  spur  or  promontory  from  it  runs  out 
towaids  the  west,  along  the  north  side  of  that  valley,  quite  to 
the  plain,  interruptiiig  for  a  time  the  tract  of  lower  hUls,  and 
forming  a  bastion  around  which  Wady  es-Sftr&r  bends  north- 
west. 

South  of  Wady  Isma'in  the  land  is  still  at  first  high,  and  on 
the  brink  of  the  descent  to  the  valley  stands  the  lofty  village 
Deir  el-Hawa.  But  the  surface  soon  descends  gradually  towards 
the  south  ;  and  here  somewhat  lower  and  nearer  to  where  we 
stood,  though  still  quite  elevated,  is  the  village  Beit  'At&b. 

Towards  the  southwest  our  view  rested  upon  a  lower  region 
of  country,  seen  down  another  deep  broad  valley  called  Wady 
el-MusQrr,  here  running  W.  8.  W.  and  uniting  further  down 
with  several  others  to  form  Wady  es-8Qmt.  TMs  latter  valley 
runs  for  a  time  nearly  west,  and  then  bends  northwest  and  join- 
ing Wady  es-8Qrftr  upon  the  plain,  goes  to  the  sea  near  Yebna. 
Between  the  8tlr&r  and  the  MusOrr  and  8Qmt,  the  elevated  land 
around  Deir  el-Hawa  and  Beit  'At&b  declines  gradually  towards 
the  southwest,  forming  a  high  tract  of  broken  table  land,  which 
sinks  down  suddenly  to  lower  hiUs  just  west  of  the  village  of 
Beit  Nettlf. 

South  of  Wady  el-Musttrr,  the  precipitous  western  wall  of 
the  higher  mountainous  tract  towards  Hebron  lies  further  back, 
nearly  in  a  line  with  the  spot  on  which  we  stood  ;  while  a  broad 
region  of  lower  hills  and  open  valleys  is  spread  out  between  it 
and  the  western  plain.  The  higher  tract  of  mountains,  as  we 
have  seen,  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  2800  feet ;  the  region  of 
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hillfl  reaches  apparently  about  <me  third  of  the  same  eleratioii 
above  the  sea  and  plain. — Upon  an  isolated  hill  in  the  midBt  of 
Wady  el-MustIrr,  on  the  south  side  of  its  bed  and  near  the 
mountains^  lies  the  village  of  Jeb'ah.  This  is  doubtless  the . 
Oibeah  of  the  mountains  of  Judah  ;  and  probably  the  Gabatha 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  twelve  Soman  miles  from  Eleuthero- 
polis.' 


As  we  now  saw  the  somewhat  remarkable  points  S6ba  and  el- 
KdstQl  for  the  last  time,  I  prefer  to  bring  together  here  all  that 
I  have  yet  to  say  respecting  them. 

The  latter  name,  el-KOstftl,  is  obviously  an  Arabic  corruption 
of  the  Latin  word  CasteUum  ;  but  I  am  unable  to  say  what 
castle  is  meant,  or  whether  there  was  an  earlier  Arabic  name. 
KtlstOl  lies  on  a  conical  hill  about  an  hour  from  Kuryet  el-'Enab 
towards  Jerusalem,  south  of  the  road ;  and  also  near  the  way 
from  8dba  to  Kaldnieh  and  Jerusalem,  about  equidistant  be- 
tween the  two  former  places.* 

Soba  is  also  situated  on  a  conical  hill  upon  the  lofty  ridge 
overlooking  the  great  Wady  Isma'ln  on  the  west,  nearly  opposite 
to  the  convent  of  St.  John.  From  Kuryet  el-'Enab,  looking 
down  the  valley,  it  is  seen  at  some  distance  in  the  south.  It  is 
one  hour  distant  from  Kcildnieh,  and  two  hours  and  a  half  from 
Jerusalem.'  Soba  belongs  to  the  fiimily  of  Abu  Ghaush,  whose 
seat  is  at  Kuryet  el-'Enab  ;  and  the  chief  of  that  name  whom 
we  saw,  related  to  us,  that  when  governor  of  Jerusalem,  he  had 
been  compelled  to  lay  the  place  in  ruins  on  account  of  the  re- 
bellion of  the  inhabitants,  and  had  not  visited  it  since.^ 

By  a  singular  perversion,  ci  which  I  am  not  able  to  trace 
the  origin,  Soba  has  now  for  centuries  been  regarded  in  monastic 
tradition  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Modin,  the  city  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, where  they  lived  and  were  buried,  and  where  Simon 
erected  a  lofty  monument  with  seven  pyramids  to  their  memory.^ 
But  this  monument,  according  to  the  nearly  cotemporary 
writer  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  wa-s  visible  to  all  who 
sailed  abng  the  sea  ;  and  Modin  lay  adjacent  to  the  plain.* 

>  Josh.    15,  57.     Onomaft   art.     Oa^  YoL  m.  Sec.  HI,  mid«r  Apr.  27Ui,  pe* 

haatha, — ^FVom  this  point  (west  of  Wadj  nalt 

Bittir)  the  bearings  of  the  various  places  *  For  the  specifications  in  this  and  ^m 

were  as  fi>llDws  t  er»Rlm  N.  SS^  E.    Kefaj  preceding  paragraph,  I  am  indebted  to  the 

SamwU  K.   18**  E.    el-KastQl  N.  5**  £.  notes  of  Mr  Smith  on  a  fcnner  ydnt  to 

S6ba  N.    el-Wel^h  N.  2°  W.    Knryet  these  places. 

es-Saldeh  N.  IS' W.    el-Kabn  N.  88*^  W.  'See  above,  VoL  I.  p.  247. 

KeiV  S6m  N.  54'  W.    el-HOsln  N.  55'  W.  •  1  Maoc  2»  I.  IS.     18»  25-80.    Jos^ 

Peir  el-Hawa  K.  57'  W.    Beit  'AtAb  N.  Ant.  18.  6.  5. 

68*  W.    SQnftsfn  W.    JeVah  S.  74'  W.  •  1  Mace;  18,  29.    16,  4.  5. 
.  *  We  passed  ne«r  KOst&l  i&  1852;  sea 
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{Enaebitis  and  Jerome  likewise  testify  expressly,  that  Modin  was 
near  to  Diospolis  (Lydda),  where  the  sepulchres  yet  remained  in 
their  day.^  On  what  pretext,  therefore,  the  name  can  have  been 
transferred  to  Soba,  a  spot  several  hours  distant  from  the  plain 
upon  the  mountains,  and  wholly  shut  out  from  any  view  of  the 
sea,  I  am  unable  to  divine.*  The  crusaders  found  Modin  still 
in  the  plain,  where  they  speak  of  it  along  with  Nicopolis  and 
Beit  Niiba  ;  and  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it 
was  yet  pointed  out  from  the  road  between  Lydda  and  Bamleh.' 
Yet  Brocardus,  two  centuries  earlier,  had  already  placed  it  six 
leagues  eastward  from  Beth-shemesh  ;  by  which  position  he  pro- 
bably meant  Soba.*  So  too  apparently  Breydenbach  ;  and  from 
the  sixteenth  century  onward  to  the  present  day,  the  correctness 
of  this  position  seems  rarely  to  have  been  drawn  in  question  by 
travellers.* 

The  legend  has  also  found  entrance  among  the  common 
people,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Soba  relate,  that  the  tombs  of 
the  Maccabees  still  remain  there,  though  buried  deep  under 
ground.  This  account  my  companion  once  heard  on  the  spot ; 
and  it  was  repeated  to  us  by  Abu  Ghaush  in  Jerusalem.  In  a 
similar  way,  Arab  guides,  accustomed  to  intercourse  with  Franks, 
may  have  spoken  of  the  place  to  travellers  as  Modin  ;  but  the 
ordinary  native  population  certainly  know  nothing  of  any  such 
name.' 

I  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  reasons  which  render  it  impos- 
sible, that  the  Bamah  of  Samuel  should  have  been  situated  at 
Neby  Samwll,  where  modem  tradition  now  shows  the  prophet's 
tomb.'  A  few  words  respecting  its  probable  actual  position, 
may  here  not  be  out  of  place.  Samuel  was  descended  from  an 
ancestor  named  Zuph,  an  Ephrathite  of  Bethlehem  ;'  his '  city 
was  called  in  full,  Ramathaim-Zophim,  and  lay  apparently  in  a 
tract  spoken  of  as  the  land  of  Zuph.*  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  name  Bunathaim-2k)phim  probably  signifies  nothing 

'  Onommst  art  Moduru  888.     Cotovicns  in  an  excnrsion  to  Em- 

.  *  Maiiti  indeed  pretends  tkat  S6ba  in  mans  (el-KnbeibehX  seems  to  find  Modin 

visible  from  the  nea,  and  that  be  aaw  it  near  Neby  Samwil,  p.  817;  but  his  ao- 

from  the  road  of  YSbi.     But  from  the  spot  count  of  this  excursion  is  so  confused,  that 

vhere  we  stood,  we  oould  kx>lc  over  Soba  I  can  make  nothing  of  it. — Pococke  ques- 

to  the  much  higher  ridge  beyond  it  on  the  tions  the  identity  of  S6ba  and  Modin ;  IL 

west;  and  conM  disti^^aish  no  trace  of  i.  p.  46.   So  too  Busching,  Th.  \L  p.  442. 

the  mtL     What  be  perceived  iirom  Yufa  Baomer  Palast  p.  104.  edit  8.    Qnaros- 

was  perhaps  Neby  Samwll ;  which  we  also  mins  makes  no  allusion  to  the  place, 
aaw  Jrom  the  tower  of  Ramkh.  *  Van  Egmond  n.  Heyman  Reisen  L  p. 

*  WilL  TjT.  8.  1.    F.  Kabri  in  Reinb.  817.    Richardson  II.  p.  226. 
^240.  'See  above,  Vol  I.  pp.  458,  459. 

*  Brocardns  c.  la  p.  186.  *  1  Sam.  1, 1.    Comp.  Ruth  1,  2,  whv*re 

*  Breydenbaeh  in  Reisib.  p.  105.    Coto-  Elimeleoh  and  his  sons  are  called  £phra« 
vie.  p.  146.    Manndiell  Apr.  2.     Manti«  thites  of  Bethlehem-Judah. 

Germ.  p.  568.    Richardson  IL  pp.  826,        *  1  Sam.  1,  1.    9,  5  tq. 
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more  than  ^^  Ramah  of  the  Zophites/'  or  descendants  of  Zuph.^ 
But  where  are  we  to  look  for  this  land  and  city  of  the  Zophites  ? 
Saul,  departing  from  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  in  search  of  his 
father's  asses,  went  first  through  Mount  Ephraim  on  the  north 
and  through  other  places,  and  then  '^  passed  through  the  land  of 
the  Benjamites,  (of  course  from  north  to  south,)  and  came  to  the 
land  of  Zuph  "  and  the  city  of  Samuel*  As  he  returned  from  this 
city  to  Gibeah,  apparently  after  travelling  some  distance,  he  was 
to  pass  "  near  Rachel's  sepulchre,  in  the  (southern)  border  of 
Benjamin,  at  Zelzah."'  These  circumstances  show  conclusively, 
that  the  land  of  Zuph  and  the  city  of  Samuel  were  situated  on 
the  south  of  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  in  such  a  position,  that  a 
person  proceeding  thence  to  Gibeah  would  not  unnaturally  pass  in 
the  •  vicinity  of  Rachel's  tomb.  This  is  a  known  point ;  and  I 
have  already  spoken  of  the  reasons  which  forbid  any  attempt  to 
disturb  its  general  position.^ 

The  name  Ramah  signifies  ^a  height ;'  and  we  made  it  a 
particular  point  of  inquiry  to  ascertain,  whether  on  the  high 
ground  around  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  and  especially  towards  the 
west,  there  are  any  traces  either  of  a  name  or  site,  which  might 
be*  regarded  as  the  remains  of  the  city  of  Samuel  We  in- 
quired of  many  persons,  who  were  bom  and  had  spent  their  lives 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  ;  but  no  one  knew  aught  of  any  such 
name  or  site.'  It  is  only  since  my  return  to  Europe,  that  the 
thought  has  occurred  to  my  mind,  whether  a  reminiscence  of  Ra- 
mathaim-Zo]ihim  and  of  the  land  of  Zuph,  may  not  be  contained 
in  the  name  Soba.  The  letters  of  this  name  correspond  to  those 
of  the  Hebrew  Zuph  and  Zophim  ;  {ph  or  p  being  not  unfre- 
quently  changed  into  h  in  Arabic  ;)  and  its  position  on  a  lofty 
hiU  south  of  the  land  of  Benjamin,  accords  in  the  main  with 
the  view  above  given.* 

At  first  sight,  two  difficulties  seem  to  militate  against  this 
hypothesis.  The  one  arises  out  of  the  position  of  Soba ;  since 
it  might  be  made  a  question,  whether  a  person  returning  from 

'  The  triliteral  roots  q«S  and  HBS,  from    ^^Qi*  Arabs  of  the  Ta'Amirah,  nor  our  Chris- 

which  the  names  ^^X  (Zuph)  and  B-'B'iaS  f^  «^^5.f  ??!*  J«»>«^  f  ^^^,/ 

.„    ,.    V  J    •    J  r  It;   nor  did  Qnaresmins  and  the  older 

Zophim)  are  derive^  are  of  omrse  re-  traveUers.    Yet  Em^hinsarid  Jerome  ah» 

la  ed,  hemgonljdiflferentpha.es  of  the  »,«„«  a  Ramah  near  BeAlehem,  unneces- 

hihteral  qx.    The  name  q^X  (Zuph)  takes  ,,^1^  j^deed,  in  order  to  afford  an  expla- 

also  the  form  ^BIS  (Zophai)  in  1  Chron.  nation  of  Matt  2,  IS.    Jer.  81,  11.     See 

e,  1 1.  [26.]  Onomast   art   Ramala,    Reknd  Pal.  p 

*  1  Sam.  9,  4-6.  964.— See  more  hi  Vol.  III.  Sec  VI,  under 
»  1  Sam.  10.  2.  May  7ih,  1862. 

*  See  VoL  L  pp.  218,  254.  *  Cotovicus  identifies  S6ha  with  Rama- 

*  The  monks  of  the  present  daj  do  In-  thaim-Zophim,  by  transferring  the  name 
deed  point  out  the  site  of  Ramah  a  few  of  S6ba  to  Neby  SamwiL  But  his  account 
rods  east  of  the  tomb  of  Rachel ;  Prokosch  is  so  confused  as  to  be  inexplicable.  Itin. 
p.  110.  SiilzbacherII.p.lG4.  But  neither  p.  816. 
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8oba  to  Gibeab,  would  natumlly  pass  in  the  vicinity  of  SachePs 
tomb.  If  he  took  the  present  direct  road  from  Soba  to  Jerusa- 
lem er  its  vicinity,  passing  near  el-KHsttkl,  he  certainly  would 
not  approach  the  sepulcl^  of  Bachel ;  but  if,  crossing  the 
great  Wady  Isma'in,  he  followed  up  Wady  el-Werd,  he  would 
by  ibis  detour  corae  near  enough  to  the  sepulchre  to  satisfy  all 
the  conditions  of  the  case.  It  is  sufficient,  if  we  suppose  that 
the  Zel^h  mentioned  lay  on  the  high  ground  north  of  Rachers 
tomb,  not  far  from  the  convent  of  Mftr  ElyAs,  or  more  probably 
still  further  towards  the  northwest.  The  distance  from  Soba  to 
.the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  direct  course,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  two  and  a  half  hours  ;  on  the  route  along  Wady  el-Werd  and 
the  valley  of  Bephaim  it  woidd  probably  be  three  hours  or  more. 
,So  that,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  the  identity  of  the 
name  might  perhaps  be  held  to  counterbalance  the  apparent  cir- 
cuitousness  of  the  route.  ^ 

The  other  difficulty  refers  not  to  Soba  alone,  but  to  every 
position  of  Bamah  which  places  it  on  the  south  of  Benjamin. 
Elkanah,  the  father  of  Samuel,  is  said  to  have  been  a  ^^  man  of 
Bamathaim-Zophim,  of  Mount  Ephraim  ;"^  which  certainly  im- 
plies that  the  city  itself  was  situated  on  Mount  Ephraim.  Here 
then  apparently  is  a  circumstance  directly  at  variance  with  our 

E receding  conclusion  ;  since  the  mountains  south  of  Benjamin 
elong  not  to  Ephraim,  but  to  Judah.  But  as  the  circumstan- 
ces above  adduced  seem  conclusively  to  fix  the  position  of  this 
Bamah  on  the  south  of  Benjamin,  may  we  not  suppose  that  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim  continued  to  bear  that  name  quite 
through  the  land  of  Benjamin  ;  much  as  the  Swiss  mountains 
may  be  said  to  extend  into  Italy,  or  the  Welsh  mountains  into 
England  ?  This  indeed  has  becai  assumed  by  Bachiene,  on -the 
grcmnd  that  in  the  first  division  of  the  land  by  Joshua  at  Gil- 
gal,  the  territory  of  Benjamin  was  actually  given  to  Ephraim  ; 
not  having  been  assigned  to  Benjamin  until  the  later  division  at 
Shiloh.'  All  this  may  be  true  in  part ;  but  still,  the  heights 
round  about  the  sepulchre  of  Bachel,  could  not  well  have  been 
any  other  than  the  mountains  of  Judah. 

There  is  however  another  consideration,  which  seems  to  re- 
lieve the  position  of  Soba  from  the.  difficulty  in  question,  and 
thus  adds  something  to  the  probability  of  its  identity  with  Ba- 
mah.    I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  mountain  ridge  west 

>  On  oofoparlBg  upon  tiie  imp  tiie  pod-  of  the  nmma,  and  the  farther  corroborating 

4oM  of  Sobik,  Raehfil's  tomb,  and  JeruM-  droamstances  presented  in  die  text,  restrain 

\mi  or  Gibeali,  I  am  iree  to  oonleee,  that  me  from  at  once  rejecting  the  hypothesis, 

tiie  circnitoiu  rente  required  by  the  above  *  1  Sam.  1,  1. 

Tiew,  is  too  great  to  admit  of  very  much  '  Josh.  c.  16.  e.  18,  1  sq.   See  Bachieoe 

velipnoe  being  pUood  upon  the  reasoning  Th.  L  Bd.  L  p.  220  sq.    Bd.  II  p.  82G 

In  the  text.    Still,  the  apparent  identity  tq. 

ii.  832, 333 
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of  Wady  Beit  Hanina,  of  which  the  hUl  of  S6ba  forms  a  part, 
is  a  continuation  of  the  ridge  of  Neby  Samwil  and  the  high 
grounds  around,  extending  in  the  southwest  quite  out  to  the 
plain  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  SQrdr.'  Now  all  this  mountainous 
tract  stands  in  immediate  connection  with  the  proper  mountains 
of  Ephraim  around  el-Btreh  and  Airther  north  ;  it  is  separated 
entirely  by  the  great  Wady  Beit  Hanina  from  the  proper  moun- 
tains of  Judah  towards  the  south  ;  and  further,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  greater  part  of  it  did  not  even  fall  within  the  later  limits  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  not  too 
much  to  assume,  that  this  tract  west  of  the  great  Wady,  a 
regular  continuation  of  Mount  Ephraim,  including  Neby  Sam- 
wil, might  have  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Ephraim  ;  while 
the  Wady  would  naturally  form  the  dividing  line  between  this 
range  and  the  proper  mountains  of  Judah.  That  the  name 
Mount  Ephraim  did  actually  thus  extend  through  Benjamin,  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  fiwt,  that  we  nowhere  hear  of  any 
mountains  of  Benjamin  ;  and  further,  the  rebel  Sheba,  a  Ben- 
jamite,  is  also  said  to  have  been  ^^a  man  of  Mount  Ephraim.^'* 

In  view  of  all  these  suggestions,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
hypothesis  which  would  identify  Sdba  with  the  Bamah  of  Samuel 
is  not  without  some  slight  grounds  of  support ;  and,  in  the  to- 
tal absence  of  anything  more  definite,  is  not  perhaps  to  be 
wholly  rejected  without  consideration.' — Yet  after  all,  there  is 
perhaps  a  question  lying  back  of  this  whole  discussion,  viz. 
Whether  the  city  where  Saul  and  the  servant  came  to  Samuel 
was  his  own  city  Bamah  ?  *  The  name  of  the  city  is  nowhere 
given  ;  and  the  answer  of  the  maidens'  would  perhaps  rather 
imply  that  Samuel  had  just  arrived,  possibly  on  one  of  his  yearly 
circuits,  in  which  he  judged  Israel  in  various  cities.' 

Another  topic  which  immediately  connects  itself  with  the 
preceding,  is  the  common  border  between  Judah  and  Benjamin  ; 
of  which  two  accounts  in  an  inverse  order  are  given  in  the  book 
of  Joshua.^  We  have  already  traced  it,  as  it  went  up  from  the 
well  of  Nehemiah  through  the  valley  of  Hinnom  to  the  northern 
end  of  the  valley  of  Bephaim.'  From  that  point  it  was  drawn 
to  the  water  of  Nephtoah  ;  and  as  it  passed  also  by  Zeleah  not 
fitr  from  Bachel's  sepulchre,'  it  would  seem  to  have  followed  the 
plain  of  Bephaim  and  so  along  the  Wady  el-Werd  to  'Ain  Y&lo. 

>  See  the  aocoant  of  this  region,  p.  5,  *  1  Sam.   7,  15-17,  "and  Samuel . . . 

above.  went  from  year  to  year  in  dronit  to  Bethel 

*  2  Sam.  20,  1.  21.  and  Gilgal  and  Mopeh,  and  judged  Israel 
'  All  direct  tradition  respecting  the  Ra-  in  all  those  places;  and  his  return  was  to 

mah  of  Samuel  seems  to  have  been  Teiy  Ramah  ;  for  there  was  his  house.** 

early  lost ;  see  above,  VoL  I.  p.  459.  ^  Josh.  15,  5-10.     IS,  14-19. 

*  I  Sam.  9,  6  sq.  'See  under  En-Rogd,  VoL  L  p.  388* 

*  Ibid.  V.  11. 12.  *  1  Sam.  10, 2. 
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May  17.]  KIBJATH-JEARIM.  11 

This  fountain  wotdd  then  answer  to  Nephtoah ;  unless  we  choose 
to  refer  the  latter  with  less  probability  to  'Ain  K&rim^  the  foun- 
tain near  the  convent  of  St.  John  in  the  Desert.  In  either 
case,  the  next  point  in  the  border  is  the  long  lost  city  Kirjath- 
Jearim. 

The  probable  position  of  this  ancient  city  engaged  much  of 
our  attention,  all  the  time  we  were  in  Jerusalem  and  the  vicin- 
ity ;  without  arriving  at  any  satisfiictory  conclusion.  At  first, 
as  we  know,  Eirjath-Jearim,  like  Beeroth  (el-Bireh),  belonged 
to  the  territory  of  Gibeon,  and  could  not  therefore  well  have 
been  very  &r  distant  from  that  city.^  At  a  later  period,  the  ark 
was  brought  thither  from  Beth-shemesh  ;  the  place  was  rebuilt 
and  inhabited  after  the  exile  ; '  and  Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak 
of  it  in  their  day,  as  a  village  nine  or  ten  miles  from  Jerusalem 
on  the  way  to  Diospolis  (Lydda).'  These  circumstances,  taken 
together,  have  quite  recently  suggested  to  my  mind,  whether, 
after  all,  the  ancient  Kirjath-Jearim  is  not  to  be  recognised  in 
the  present  Euryet  el-'£nab  ?  The  first  part  of  the  name 
(Eirjath,  Euryet,  signifying  dty)  is  the  same  in  both,  and  is 
most  probably  ancient ;  being  found  in  Arabic  proper  names 
only  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  not  very  frequently  even  there. 
The  only  change  then  has  been,  that  the  ancient  '  City  of  For- 
ests' has  in  modern  times  become  the  '  City  of  G-rapes.'^  The 
modem  place  too  is  situated  on  the  direct  way  from  Jerusalem 
to  Ramleh  and  Lydda,  just  three  hours  or  nine  Boman  miles 
from  the  former  city,  lying  west  of  Neby  Samwil,  and  therefore 
not  fer  remote  from  el-Jib  or  Gibeon. 

Thus  then  we  have  a  place  corresponding  both  in  name  and 
position  to  the  ancient  Eiijath-Jearim.  I  am  aware  of  no  ob- 
jection to  this  hypothesis  ;  except  perhaps  the  assertion  of  Jo- 
aephus,  that  Eirjath-Jearim  was  near  to  Beth-shemesh."  But 
the  expression  ^neighbour  city,'  is  too  indefinite  to  weigh  against 
the  preceding  considerations  ;  especially  as  the  actual  distance 
does  not  exceed  three  or  four  hours.'  It  might  also  be  asked. 
Why  then,  supposing  Soba  to  have  been  the  Bamah  of  Samuel, 
the  men  of  Beth-shemesh  should  not  rather  have  caused  the 
ark  to  be  transferred  to  that  place,  as  being  nearer  than  Eir- 

'  Josh.  9,  17.    Eflrm  2,  25.  name  'Andb  is  still  found  beyond  Hebron ; 

'  1  Sam.  7,  1.  2.    Ezra  2, 25.    Kebem.  see  above,  Vol  L  p.  494.    A  Betoannaba  is 

7,  29.  spoken  of  a  few  miles  from  Lydda,  probably 

'  Onomast  arts.  Baalik^Oariathiarinu  Beit  Ndba ;  Reland  Pal  p.  661. 
lliere  is  no  later  notice  of  the  place  as        *  Joseph.  Antiq.  6.  1.  4,  ytlropu  WAit 

still  er  tant ;  nnless  it  be  that  of  Brocardus,  rois  Bi^c^Jroii. 

who  fixes  it  4^  leagues  west  of  Jerasalem,        *  The  same  writer  says  too  that  Helnon 

probably  copying  only  from  Jerome ;  c  9.  was  "  not  far  from  Jerusalem,"  ov  ir6^Sm 

p.  184.  'Upoffokvftmy,  B.  J.  4.  9. 9.    Compare  also 

^  No  ancient  name  corresponding  to  *£nab  Acts  9,  88. 


s  to  have  existed  in  this  quarter.    The 
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jath-Jearim  ?  But  at  that  time  Samuel  was  still  a  cUld,  and 
his  native  place  was  probably  a  small  village,  having  neither 
the  size  nor  the  renown  to  which  it  afterwards  attained,  when 
it  became  one  oi  the  seats  where  Samuel  judged  Israel.* 

The  monks  have  found  the  Anathoth  of  Jeremiah  at  Kur- 
yet  el-'Enab.  There  was  formeily  here  a  convent  of  the  Mi- 
norites with  a  Latin  church.  The  la^tter  remains  entirely  de- 
serted, but  not  in  ruins ;  and  is  one  of  the  lai^gest  and  most 
solidly  constructed  churches  in  Palestine.' 

Assuming  therefore  the  site  of  Kiijath-Jearim  at  the  modem 
Kuryet  el-'Enab,  the  border  between  Judah  and  Benjamin  prob- 
ably passed  from  Nephtoah  down  the  Wady  el-Werd,  perhaps 
to  its  junction  with  the  great  Wady ;  and  then  across  the  in- 
tervening ridge  (on  which  Sdba  is  situated)  to  the  valley  of 
Kuryet  el-'£nab.  This  would  give  a  distinct  line  of  valleys  sep- 
arating the  two  tribes,  from  the  valley  of  Hinnom  for  most  of 
the  way  around  to  £irjath-Jearim.  From  this  plaoe,  the  west 
border  of  Benjamin  seems  to  have  been  drawn  obliquely  down 
the  mountain  to  the  nether  Beth-horon  ;'  while  the  border  of 
Judah  turned  westward,  perhaps  along  the  ridge  between  the 
two  branches  of  Wady  GhQrQb  to  Kesla,  whence  it  descended  to 
Beth-shemesh  in  the  mouth  of  Wady  es-Sfir&r,*  Thus  origi- 
nally a  comer  of  Judah  ran  up  for  scmie  distance  on  the  west 
side  of  Benjamin ;  including  apparently  at  first  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  mountainous  tract  west  of  £irjath-Jearim;  for 
Zorah  (Sdr'ah),  which  lay  upon  the  high  ground  north  of  Beth- 
shemesh,  belonged  at  first  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  though  subse- 
quently this,  and  probably  the  adjacent  mountain  tract,  was 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Dan.* — From  Beth-shemesh  the  border 
of  Judah  passed  near  Timnath  and  Ekron  to  Jabneel,  i^pa- 
rently  the  same  with  Jabneh  (Yebna);  thus  following  still  the 
general  course  of  the  great  valley  to  the  sea.* 

'  1  Sam.  7,  16.  17. — There  can  be  no  is  actually  so  rendered  bj  the  Sept  (;ft/3ov- 

qnestion,  bat  that  the  ark  was  brought  to  ros)  both  here  and  in  1  Satn.  7,  1.    In 

Kijjath- Jearim  itself;  1  Sam.  7, 2.  1  Chron.  this  last  passa^  also  the  English  vendon 

IB,  5.  6.     But  in  2  Sam.  6,  3.  4,  both  the  gives  it  by  '*  hm ; "  whOe  Luther  maintains 

English  version  and  Luther  place  the  house  his  consistency  at  least,  and  writes  Gibeah. 

of  Abinadab  in  Gibeah ;   and  it  might  The  rendering  **  hill  **  is  indeed  neoeesary, 

therefore  seem  as  if  the  Gibeah  (now  Jeb-  in  order  to  preserve  the  consistency  of  the 

'ah)  of  Judah  was  meant,  and  that  Kirjath-  narrative ;  which  represents  the  ark  as  car- 

Jeuim  lay  near  it,  not  hr  from  Wady  lied,  not  to  Gibeah,  bat  to  Kiijadi-Jearim. 

el-MusOrr;  see  above  p.  5.    But  not  to  *  See  Bonifkcius,  quoted  by  Qaaresaiaa 

dwell  upon  the  fact,  that  this  would  bring  Tom.  IL  p.  14  sq. 

Kiljath-Jearim  quite  away  from  Gibeon  '  Josh.  18,  14. 

(eL-Jib),  and  far  from  any  road  leading  *  Josh.  16,  10s. 

from  Jerusalem  to  Nicopolis,  I  would  re-  *  Josh.  16,  88.     19, 4L 

mariE,  that  the  Hebrew  riTZl  may  in  this  *  Josh.  16,  11. 
passage  properly  be  rendexe<i  *  a  hill ; '  and 
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Leaving  the  high  ground  west  of  Wady  Bittlr  Ht  12.20,  we 
began  to  descend  very  graduallj  towards  the  Tillage  el-Hfls&n 
over  a  rocky  tract.  After  fifteen  minntes  we  were  opposite  the 
head  of  Wady  el-MnsQrr,  deep  below  us  on  the  left ;  in  which 
appeared  a  small  village  called  Nahh^ltn  bearing  S.  6®  W.  From 
it  the  Wady  ran  W.  8.  W.  The  village  Htts^n  was  close  on 
our  right  at  12.40.  Proceeding  along  the  high  water-shed  be* 
tween  the  Wadys  MusOrr  and  el-Werd,  we  hwi  not  fer  distant 
on  the  left,  a  village  called  Ftfckin,  which  at  1.10  bore  8.  8.  W. 
It  was  somewhere  about  this  time,  that  we  came  in  sight  of  a 
place  with  ruins  on  the  brow  of  the  high  mountain  ridge  towards 
the  south,  called  Jedtlr;  which  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the 
Oedor  of  the  mountains  of  Judah.^  This  remained  in  sight  for 
the  whole  day.  Jeb'ah  likewise  on  its  conical  hill  in  Wady 
HusQrr,  was  continually  before  our  eyes.  At  1.40  we  came  upon 
the  ancient  highway  irom  Jerusalem  to  Askelon  and  Gaza^ 
which  comes  down  along  or  across  Wady  el-Werd  from  the  plain 
of  Bephaim  or  the  tract  ftirther  west.  This  road  we  should 
have  taken  from  Jerusalem,  had  we  not  gone  round  by  Beit  J&la. 
At  the  same  point  was  a  small  ruin  on  the  left  called  'Adas. 

Wishing  to  visit  Beit  'Atdb,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  see 
much  of  the  country  from  that  lofty  spot,  we  left  the  ancient 
road  again  after  five  minutes,  and  turning  more  to  the  right  pro-i 
eeeded  in  that  direction.  As  we  advanced  the  hills  became  more 
covered  and  green  with  shrubs  and  bushes,  chiefly  the  prickly 
oak  mingled  with  arbutus.  The  country  however  was  little  cul- 
tivated, and  most  of  the  villages  were  deserted  or  in  ruins.  At 
five  minutes  past  two,  a  small  ruin,  Htkbin,  was  below  us  in  a 
valley  running  to  the  left,  bearing  8.  8.  W.  At  the  same  time 
Beit  'At&b  bore  N.  75®  W.  A  ruined  Khftn  was  also  visible  at 
some  distance  upon  the  ancient  road,  bearing  8.  65®  W. 

We  reached  Beit  'At&b  at  ten  minutes  before  3  o'clock.  It 
is  situated  on  a  high  hill,  and  is  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try around ;  but  although  it  overlooks  a  great  extent  of  the  lower 
region  towards  the  south  and  west,  yet  it  does  not  afford  so  ex- 
tensive a  view  of  places,  as  we  had  hoped  to  find.  The  country 
is  fttU  of  sites  of  ruins  and  villages,  some  inhabited  and  some 
deserted,  at  least  for  portions  of  the  year.  Beit  'At&b  has  seve-* 
nd  high,  square,  tower-like  houses  of  two  stories ;  the  rest  are 
small  and  low ;  but  all  are  of  stone,  solidly  built.  In  the  centre 
is  a  ruined  tower  or  castle  ;  but  so  dilapidated  as  to  be  nearly 
lost  among  the  houses.  The  place  contains  perhaps  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  or  a  population  of  six  or  seven  hundred  souls.  It 
is  the  chief  town  of  the  district  'Arktlb,  belonging  to  the  pro- 

*  Jodi.  15,  fta     1  Chroo.  12,  7.    It  is  doabtftil  whether  the  DarratiTe  in  1  Oaon, 
4,  89,  refers  to  the  same  place. 
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viiice  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  is  the  residence  of  the  N&zir  (warden) 
of  the  district,  who  was  now  one  of  the  former  Sheikhs  of  the 
house  called  el-Ltlhh&m.  We  found  several  of  the  chief  men 
sitting  on  carpets  under  a  fig  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  Tillage, 
smoking  and  holding  converse  with  each  other.  The  Sheikh 
himself  soon  came,  a  good  looking  man ;  coffee  was  served  for 
us  ;  and  he  tried  to  persuade  us  to  remain  all  night,  saying  the 
people  of  the  village  where  we  expected  to  lodge  were  not  to  be 
trusted;  his  hospitality  thus  leading  him  even  to  defieime  his 
neighbours.     But  our  time  was  too  precious  to  stop  thus  eariy. 

The  prospect  from  Beit  'At&b  towards  the  southeast  and 
south  presented  nothing  new  ;  towards  the  southwest,  along  the 
ridge  between  the  Wwiys  SQmt  and  Stlrftr,  the  place  of  Beit 
Nettlf  was  pointed  out,  where  we  were  to  stop  for  the  night ; 
and  in  the  northwest  we  could  see  the  mouth  of  Wady  es-Stlr&r 
as  it  issued  from  the  mountains  and  turned  across  the  plain  be- 
yond. It  was  here  a  fine  deep  valley,  with  a  ruin  in  it  called 
'Ain  Shems,  which  we  afterwards  visited  and  identified  with 
Beth-shemesh ;  while  on  the  high  northern  hiU  was  seen  the  site 
of  SQr'ah,  in  which  we  could  not  but  recognise  the  ancient 
Zorah,  the  birthplace  of  Samson.^ 

We  left  Beit  'At&b  at  3^  o'clock,  notwithstanding  the  some- 
what importunate  invitations  of  the  Sheikh ;  who  even  took  hold 
of  us  in  order  to  detain  us.  Descending  in  the  direction  of  the 
Kh&n,  we  crossed  two  small  Wadys  running  towards  the  Surdr. 
In  the  first,  lower  down  on  the  right,  the  guide  spoke  of  a  very 
large  cavern  with  a  fountain  in  it,  capable  of  containing  hun- 
dreds of  people  ;  it  is  called  et-Tuweimeh.  The  second  Wady 
is  called  er-Rtlm&ny ;  in  it  at  4  o'clock,  we  came  to  a  village 
called  'All&r  es-Sifla  (the  lower),  to  distinguish  it  from  another, 
'AU&r  el-Fdka  (the  upper),  on  lugher  ground  a  little  further  to 
the  left.  Here  was  a  ruined  church,  large  and  solidly  built,  and 
apparently  very  ancient.  A  few  rods  on  the  left,  higher  up  the 
vaUey,  is  a  fine  fountain,  which  waters  a  tract  of  gardens  and 
fruit  trees  along  the  bottom.  Here  were  also  many  olive  trees  ; 
which  indeed  are  very  abundant  throughout  all  this  region. 

Ascending  the  hill  we  came  out  again  upon  the  ancient  road 
at  4^  o'clock,  at  the  Kh&n  already  mentioned.  It  is  a  ruin ; 
and  around  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  village.*    We  stopped 

>  Jodg.  18,  2.    Finfc  given  to  Jndah,  were :  Ruined  KhAn  S.  IV  W.    Beit  Net- 

bnt  afterwards  assigned  to  Dan,  Josh.  16,  tlf  S.   60°   W.    'Ain  Shems  N.  65*  W. 

88.     19,  41.     See  above,  p.  12.     Euse-  SQr'ah  N.  66*  W.    Deir  el-Hawa  N.  80* 

bins  and  Jerome  place  it  at  ten  miles  ftom  W.     SQmlsin  S.  W  £.    Jedfir  S.  ll"*  E. 

Elentheropolis  towards  Nicopolis;  Onom.  *  From  the  Khfln,  Beit'Atib  bore  N 

art  Saara.     We  visited  Sar'ah  in  1862;  IV  K    'Allar  es-Sifla  N.  80°  E.    'M\Xx 

see  VoL  m,  nnder  April  27th.— The  bear-  el-F6ka  N.  60' E.    Beit  Nettlf  S.  86°  W. 
ings  of  various  places  from  Beit  *Atab 
xi.  339,  340 
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here  five  minutes,  and  then  descended  for  a  time  cdoi^  a  Wady, 
called  Wady  el-Kh&n,  which  runs  into  the  Mustlrr.  The  ancient 
road,  still  called  the  Sult&na  or  royal  road,  apparently  follows 
down  this  Wady  to  the  MusQrr,  and  there  divides ;  one  branch 
passing  on  direct  towards  Gaza,  and  another  keeping  along  the 
MusQrr  and  SQmt  in  the  direction  of  Askelon.  This  latter  we 
afterwards  followed  for  a  time ;  and  found  wells  upon  it  at  inter- 
vals. We  now  turned  more  to  the  right,  keeping  upon  the  ridge 
between  the  SOmt  and  Sdr&r ;  and  at  5  o'clock  had  an  extensive 
view  of  both  these  valleys,  spreading  out  into  fine  fertile  plains 
full  of  fields  of  grain.  The  ridge  now  became  higher  towards 
the  west ;  and  we  continued  to  ascend  gradually,  until  at  5.50 
we  reached  the  village  of  Beit  Nettl^  situated  upon  its  highest 
part 

Beit  Nettif,  lying  thus  upon  the  high  ridge  between  the  two 
great  Wadys,  enjoys  a  wide  view  over  the  broad  western  plain 
and  the  Mediterranean  beyond.  A  tract  of  lower  hiUs,  an  hour 
or  more  in  breadth,  lies  between  it  and  the  plain.  On  the  north, 
the  BClr&r  was  visible  ;  on  the  south,  the  SCLmt  was  fiiU  of  fields 
of  grain  now  ripening  for  the  harvest ;  and  beyond  it  and  more 
towards  the  left  extended  for  a  great  distance  the  lower  region, 
which  we  had  first  seen  from  above  the  head  of  Wady  Musttrr. 
This  may  be  called  the  hill  country,  in  distinction  from  the  high- 
er mountains  on  the  east.  It  is  the  middle  region  between  the 
mountains  and  the  plain,  stretching  as  we  have  seen  far  to  the 
north  and  south,  except  where  interrupted  north  of  the  mouth 
of  Wady  es-SOrfir.  This  region  is  for  the  most  part  a  beautifiil 
open  country,  consisting  of  low  hills  usually  rocky,  separated  by 
broad  arable  valleys  mostly  sown  with  grain,  as  are  also  many 
of  the  swelling  hUls.  The  whole  tract  Js  full  of  villages  and 
deserted  sites  and  ruins ;  and  many  ohve  groves  appear  around 
the  former.  To  this  hill  country  belong  also,  strictly,  both  the 
ridge  on  which  Beit  Nettif  stands,  and  that  adjacent  to  Wady 
es-SQrdr  on  the  north ;  although,  as  being  higher  and  directly 
connected  with  the  mountains  further  back,  they  appear  like 
promontories,  jutting  out  through  the  range  of  hills  nearly  or 
quite  to  the  plain. 

Indeed,  in  the  tract  through  which  we  had  descended  to-day, 
between  the  two  great  Wadys,  the  usual  steep  descent  of  the 
mountain  towards  the  west  is  interrupted ;  and  we  now  found 
oiwselves  in  the  midst  of  the  lower  hill  country,  without  having 
made  any  long  or  steep  descent,  such  as  occurred  to  us  in  other 
parts  of  the  mountains,  both  towards  the  north  and  south. 

The  climate  in  this  region  was  more  advanced  than  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  though  less  so  than  in  the  western  plain.  The  grass  was 
chiefly  dried  up ;  and  the  peasants  were  in  the  midst  of  their 
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barley  harvest.  The  wheat  was  still  partially  green,  and  would 
not  be  ripe  for  harvest  until  about  two  weeks  later.  We  en-« 
camped  on  a  level  plat  on  the  east  of  the  village,  near  by  the 
threshing  floors  of  barley. 

The  inhabitants  of  Beit  Nettif  received  us  with  kindness ; 
several  at  the  chief  men  came  around  us,  and  answered  our  in* 
quiries  with  readiness  and  intelligence.  We  found  the  view  from 
this  high  spot  to  embrace  a  larger  number  of  villages  and  sites, 
than  almost  any  other  we  visited.  We  took  here  quite  a  num- 
ber of  bearings,  given  in  the  note  ;  the  places  being  all  pointed 
out  and  named  by  one  of  the  chief  men.' 

In  respect  to  several  of  the  places  thus  pointed  out,  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  Jenn^beh  and  Shuweikeh  lie  upon  the  hills  on 
the  south  side  of  Wady  es-Sflmt ;  the  latter^  about  one  hour  dis^ 
tant  from  Beit  Nettif.  Not  &r  from  Beit-Ula  near  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  we  were  told  also  of  a  place  called  Ndsib,  not 
here  visible.  Z&ntl'a  lies  on  the  low  slope  of  a  hill  not  far  east 
of  'Ain  Shems.  The  Wely  Neby  Btllus  (Paulus)  is  on  a  lower 
hill  near  the  plain,  half  an  hour  distant ;  and  Yarmtlk  among 
the  hills  further  south  at  about  the  same  distance.  Near  Neby 
Bdlus  was  said  to  be  a  village  called  Arba'in.  Still  beyond, 
nearer  the  plain,  and  near  where  Wady  es-SCir&r  issues  upon  it, 
a  deserted  site  called  Tibneh  was  spoken  of,  not  visible  from  Beit 
Nettif.  Near  Tell  Zakariya  is  also  a  village  Zakariya,  in  which 
is  a  Muk&m  (station,  tomb),  dedicated  to  Zechariah. 

Among  the  places  here  visible,  not  less  than  ten  appear  to 
bear  names  which  have  come  down  from  antiquity ;  and  these 
are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  still  marking  the  same  ancient 
sites.  Shuweikeh  we  have  formerly  found  to  correspond  to  the 
Hebrew  Socoh  ;  and  it  here,  as  we  shall  see  later,  answers  to  the 
Socoh  of  the  plain  of  Judah.* — Jeb'ah  and  Jedilr,  and  also  Sdr'ah 
and  'Ain  Shems,  we  have  already  noted  as  the  Gibeah  of  Judah, 
Gedor,  Zorah,  and  Bethshemesh,  of  Scripture.'  Not  &t  from 
Zorah  lay  also  Zanoah,  which  was  re-inhabited  after  the  exile  ; 
and  to  this  the  name  and  site  of  Zfintl'a  still  correspond.* — ^In 

>  Bearings  tram  Beit  Nettt£;  beginning  N.  54^  W.    Tell  Zakariya  about  K.  78* 

in  the  weet  and  proceeding  towards  the  W. 

left:  JennHbeh  S.  70'  W.     Derdsieh   S.  *  Josh.  15,  85.    See  Vol  I.  p.  494  sq. 

62*  W.     Shuweikeh  S.  48*  W.     Beit  Fud  '  See    above,    pp.    6,    18,    14.      The 

S.  15*  W.    JuHa  S.  5*  E.    Beit-Ola  S.  proofs  in  respect  to  Beth-shemesh  will  be 

10*  E.    KhdrOs  S.  14*  E.    Jimrin  S.  19*  given  in  connection  with  Our  subsequent 

£.     GharAbeh  S.  81*  E.    Um  er-ROs  S.  visit  to  that  spot,  June  8th. 

58*  E.    Jedar  S.  50*  E.    Jeb*ah  S.  65*  «  Josh.  15, 84.    Neh.  11,80.    The  name 

K.    Bnij  Keis  E.    Ahbek  K.  70''  E.    Beit  Zanua  existed  in  Jerome's  day,  in  the  re- 

'Atlb  N.  60'  E.    Jera^  N.  44*  £.    Ddr  gion  of  Eleutheropolis  on  the  way  to  Jer 

^1-Hawa  N.  87*  E.    Um  Eshteiyeh  N.  85*  msalem ;  Onomast.  art  ZaiioAiia.~Another 

£.    ZAnO'a  N.  12'  E.    Sur^ah  N.  4*  W.  Zanoah  lay  upon  the  mountains  of  Judah. 

•Ain  Shems  N.  12*  W.    Neby  Bfllus  N.  Josh.  15,  56. 
84' W.    eUKheishamN.44*W.    YarmOk 

ii.  342.  343 
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Tibneh  we  may  recognise  the  Timnah  or  Timnath  of  Dan,  the 
city  of  Samson's  wife  to  which  he  "went  down"  from  Zorah ;  it 
lies  south  of  west  from  Zorah,  and  not  more  than  an  hour  distant 
from  it.'  We  were  therefore  now  amid  the  scenes  of  Samson's 
history  and  exploits. — Yarmtlk  seems  to  represent  the  Jarmuth 
of  Scripture,  a  city  in  the  plain  of  Judah  not  far  from  Socoh,  which 
80  early  as  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  was  already  called 
Jermucha,  and  lay  ten  miles  from  Eleutheropolis  towards  Jerusa- 
lem.*—Nttsib  answers  to  the  Nezib  of  the  low  country  of  Judah, 
and  to  the  Nasib  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  lying  seven  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis  towards  Hebron.' — The  name  Zakariyeh,  as  ap- 
plied to  a  village,  does  not  indeed  belong  to  Scripture  ;  yet  it  here 
probably  mar^  the  site  of  the  Caphar  ZacharisB  mentioned  by 
Sozomen  in  the  region  of  Eleutheropolis.^ 

The  name  of  Beit  Nettif  itself  has  probably  come  down  from 
the  Hebrew  ;  but  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  ancient  place  cor- 
responding to  it.  A  village  Netopha  is  indeed  mentioned  in 
Scripture ;  it  lay,  however,  somewhere  between  Bethlehem  and 
Anathoth.'  The  Babbins  speak  also  of  a  valley  called  Beth 
Netopha  ;  but  the  present  place  is  on  a  high  hill.* 

Beit  Nettif  is  a  small  village  near  the  western  extremity  of 
the  district  'Arkdb,  which  constitutes  the  southwest  part  of  the 

Province  of  Jerusalem.  Its  inhabitants  are  of  the  Keis  party, 
'hroughout  the  provinces  of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  different  villages  are  broken  up  into  two  ^eat  parties; 
one  called  Keis  (Keisiyeh),  and  the  other  Yemen  (lemeniyeh); 
the  inhabitants  of  the  former  province  being  mostly  Yemeniyeh, 
and  those  of  the  latter  Eeisiyelu  No  person  of  whom  we  inquired, 
could  tell  the  origin  or  the  nature  of  this  distinction  ;  except 
that  it  goes  back  beyond  the  memory  of  man,  and  does  not  now 
pertain  in  any  degree  to  religious  worship  or  doctrine.  It  seems 
indeed  to  consist  in  little  more  than  the  fisict,  that  one  is  the 
enemy  of  the  other.  In  former  times  blood  was  often  shed  in 
their  quarrels  ;  but  now  all  are  quiet.  Yet  this  inbred  enmity 
shows  itself  in  mutual  distrust  and  calumny  ;  and  it  was  proba- 

^  Joth.  IR,  10.    19,  48.    Judg.  14,  1.  |daoe ;  since  it  is  alao  aaid  to  have  been 

5.    2  Chr.  2S,  IS.— Another  Timnah  lay  adjacent  to  Eshtaol,  which  must  certainly 

in  tiie  mountains  of  Jndah,  Josh.  15,  57.  have  been  moch  nearer  to  Zorah,  and  la 

Gen.  8S,  12-14.    Still  a  third  Timnah  or  placed  by  the  same  waiters  at  ten  miles 

Thamna  lay  northeast  of  I^dda,  and  gave  from  Dentheropolis ;  Josh.   15,  83.     19, 

name  to  the  ''Toparehia  Thamnitioa^  in  41.    Onomast  art  BtthamL 

that  quarter ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  8.  8.  5.    Ono-  *  Josh.  15,  48.     Onomast  art  Ifeenb. 

mast  art  7%amna.    This  was  probably  *  Soiom.  Hist  Ecc.  9.  17.    It  seems  al* 

die  Timnah  fortified  by  Baoohides;  IMaoe.  so  to  have  been  visited  by  St  Willibald  on 

9,  50.    Joseph.  Ant.  18.  1.  8.  his  way  firom  Gasa  to  Hebron ;  Hodoepor. 

*  Josh.  15, 85.    Neh.  11, 29.    Onomast  20.  p.  877. 

art/mMMt.— The*  Jarimnth' of  Jerome,  *  Esra  2,   22.     Neh.  7,  2d.    Rcloni 

which  he  §m  \mjfi>ur  mike  from  Elen-  Pabest  p.  909. 

tberopolis,  is  not  improbably  the  same  *  Beland  PalsBst  p.  650. 
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bly  on  tins  ground,  that  the  Sheikh  of  Beit^Atftb^  where  the 
people  are  of  the  Yemen  party,  spoke  evil  of  his  neif^bours  the 
Keisiyeh  of  Beit  Nettif. 

We  did  not  hear  of  the  prevalence  of  these  parties  in  any 
other  region  at  the  present  day  ;  but  it  is  singular,  that  the  same 
names  of  hostile  parties  existed  in  Syria  in  the  very  first  century 
of  Muhammedanism.  It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire,  whether 
there  is  perhaps  any  connection  between  parties  thus  bearing  the 
same  names  in  the  seventh  and  in  the  nineteenth  centuries.^ 

We  found  the  inhabitants  of  Beit  Nettif  very  civil  and  hos- 
'pitaUe ;  the  bad  reports  about  them  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. In  the  evening  several  of  the  chief  men  visited  us  in 
our  tent,  drank  coffee,  and  gave  us  much  information.  On  going 
away,  one  of  them,  whom  we  supposed  to  be  a  Sheikh,  (though 
he  seemed  not  to  be  the  chief  Sheikh,)  inquired  if  we  would  have 
a  couple  of  men  from  the  village  to  watch  during  the  ni^. 
^This  we  declined,  as  unnecessary.  We  heard  however  the  voices 
of  men  all  night  around  our  tent,  whom  we  took  to  be  persons 
watching  the  threehing-fioors  of  barley,  and  enjoying  the  comfort 
of  our  fire  ;  indeed  they  disturbed  our  sleep  by  their  talking,  and 
especially  by  their  loud  manner  of  story-telling.  In  the  morn- 
ing, we  learned  that  the  Sheikh  himself*  and  two  men  had  kept 
guard  during  the  night  of  their  own  accord,  and  without  expect- 
ing any  remuneration.  We  afterwards  found  the  same  custom 
at  most  of  the  villages  where  we  encamped.  It  arises,  however, 
rather  out  of  a  regard  for  their  own  security,  than  from  any  pai> 
ticular  respect  towards  the  stranger.  Every  village  is  made  re- 
sponsible by  the  government  for  all  thefts  committed  within  its 
precincts  ;  had  we  at  any  time  lost  any  thing  by  theft  or  robbeiy, 
on  complaining  to  the  government,  the  village  where  the  loss 
occurred  would  have  been  compelled  to  make  it  good.  On  this 
ground,  therefore,  and  for  their  own  sakes,  they  luually  preferred 
to  set  a  watch  around  our  tent. 

Being  now  off  the  track  of  all  fortner  travellers,  we  came  in 
contact  here  with  oriental  hospitality  in  its  primitive  and  genuine 
form.  The  villages  supplied  us  with  every  thing  we  desired ; 
regarding  it  as  an  honour,  and  without  expecting  a  recompense. 
Such  is  the  custom  of  all  these  mountains.  The  Fellfihin  never 
sell  food  to  one  another;  but  every  stranger  is  the  guest  of  the 
village.     Our  five  muleteers,  honest  and  fftithful  peasants  from 

'  Abnlfeda  mentions  a  grsAt  battle  be-  Keis,  m  of  a  tribe  in  ihe  sonth  of  Palet- 
tween  tbe  Yement^eh  And  Keisiyeh,  A.  H.  tine ;  p.  841.  ed.  Jwibert.  The  same  par- 
Si  (A.  D.  684)  at  Me^  Rlhat  near  Damns-  ties  formerljr  prevailed  throughout  Mount 
ens;  which  is  also  celebrated  by  Arabian  Lebanon,  both  among  the  Draies  and  the 
poets.  Annales  ad  Ann.  64.  Tkbnla  Syris  Christian  population ;  Niebuhr  Beisebesohry 
ed.  KOhler  p.  17.  See  alno  BeisiLe*s  Not«,  IL  p.  447.  fiurckhaitlt  pL  159. 
ibid.  p.  197. — ^BdrCsi  has  likewise  the  name 

tt.  315,  346 
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Ae  village  of  Lifta  near  Jerusalein,  never  thought  of  paying  for 
their  food  ;  not  for  the  sake  of  spunging,  like  our  former  Muk&- 
riyeh,  but  because  it  was  furnished  to  them  as  a  matter  of  course. 
In  every  village  there  is  a  public  room,  or  more  tiian  one,  according 
to  the  size  and  ability  oi  the  place,  devoted  to  the  entertainment 
of  strangers.  Such  a  room  is  called  a  Menzil  or  Medafeh,  a  guest- 
room.  The  guest  lodges  in  the  Menzil,  and  his  food  is  supplied 
by  the  families,  to  whose  circle  it  belongs.  Sometimes  they  take 
turns  in  his  entertainment ;  at  other  times  it  is  left  to  those  who 
oflFer  themselves,  or  rather  who  claim  the  privilege.  If  the  guest 
be  a  person  <^  consequence,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  a  sheep 
or  goat,  a  lamb  or  kid,  is  killed  for  him.  The  Keisiyeh  usually 
kill  two ;  one  for  the  guest,  and  another  for  the  people  of  the 
place.  When  the  guest  is  a  common  man,  as  a  muleteer  or  the 
Uke,  he  is  fed  with  rice,  or  whatever  may  be  the  ordinary  food 
of  the  people  themselves*  The  guest  gives  nothing  as  a  remu^ 
neration  when  he  leaves.  To  offisr  money  would  be  taken  as  an 
insult ;  and  to  receive  it  would  be  a  great  disgrace.  Such  is 
universally  the  manner  of  entertainment  in  the  villages  through- 
out the  provinces  of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Syria.* 

On  the  more  travelled  roads,  the  Franks  have  broken  in  upon 
this  custom ;  and  the  people  have  learned  to  receive  pay  from 
foreigners.  We  too  left  our  servant  behind  us  in  this  village,  to 
offer  pay  for  the  milk  and  other  articles  we  had  purchased,  and 
in  this  instance  it  was  received ;  though  subsequently  in  several 
cases  it  was  refused. 

Friday,  May  18ih.  We  rose  early,  and  found  the  lower  hill 
country  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog,  over  which  the  tops  of  the 
hills  were  seen  like  islands.  The  mist  however  soon  rose  from 
ibe  landscape,  and  left  behind  a  clear  atmosphere  and  a  fine 
breeze  the  whole  day.  The  Sheikh  who  was  with  us  last  evening 
came  again  early,  in  order  to  assist  us  in  making  observations  ; 
and  as  we  left,  he  accompanied  us,  in  token  of  respect,  quite  out 
of  the  village. 

The  great  object  before  us  to-day,  was  to  search  for  the  long 
lost  site  of  the  ancient  Eleutheropolis,  an  important  episcopal  city 
of  tlie  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  assumed  indeed  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  as  the  central  point  in  southern  Palestine,  from 
which  to  fix  the  position  of  many  other  places.  We  hcui  been 
making  inquiries  ever  since  we  first  reached  Jerusalem,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  name  or  any  ruins  still  existed  in  the  same 
quarter,  which  might  afford  a  clue  for  determining  this  ancient 
site.  But  no  trace  of  any  such  name  could  be  found  ;  nor  could 
we  hear  of  any  such  ruins,  excepting  at  a  place  called  Beit  Jibrin. 

'  See  the  referenoee  above,  Vol.  L  p.  445  n.  4. 
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These  the  Arabs  described  in  extravagant  terms  ;  and  although 
we  placed  little  reliance  upon  their  accounts,  yet  we  determined 
to  visit  the  spot  ourselves  in  the  course  of  our  journey.  On 
arriving  at  Beit  Nettif,  we  were  surprised  and  gratified  to  find 
ourselves  surrounded  by  several  places,  whose  distances  from 
Eleutheropolis  are  specified  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  Thus  the 
distance  both  of  Beth-shemesh  and  Zorah  is  given  at  ten  Soman 
miles  towards  Nicopolis ;  that  of  Jarmuth  (Jarmuch)  also  at  ten 
miles  towards  Jemscdem,  and  that  of  Socoh  (Shuweikeh)  at  nine 
miles  towards  the  same  city,  probably  on  another  road.'  The 
first  three  places  all  lay  within  a  circle  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
west  of  north  fix)m  Beit  Nettif ;  and  these  distances,  we  thought, 
might  perhaps  serve  us  in  some  measure  as  a  clue,  in  our  search 
after  the  site  of  Eleutheropolis  itself 

We  left  Beit  Nettif  at  7  o'clock,  descending  immediately 
southwesterly  into  Wady  es-Sftmt,  in  order  to  strike  again  the 
Askelon  branch  of  the  ancient  road,  which  passes  down  this 
valley.  The  hill  side  was  covered  with  fine  groves  of  olive  trees, 
some  of  them  planted  in  rows  like  a  regular  orchard  ;  which  is 
not  usually  the  case.  Twenty  minutes  brought  us  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  and  we  now  followed  down  Wady  es-SQmt  on  a  course 
west  by  north.  This  valley  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  three 
Wadys  at  a  point  directly  south  of  Beit  Nettif,  viz.  Wady  el- 
Musiirr  coming  from  the  E.  N.  E. ;  Wady  es-Sdr,  a  large  val- 
ley from  the  south ;  and  a  smaller  one  from  the  N.  N.  E.  just 
under  Beit  Nettif  The  bottom  is  a  fine  fertile  plain  with 
moderate  hills  on  each  side.  It  was  now  covered  with  fields  of 
grain,  except  towards  the  western  part ;  where  are  a  good  many 
of  the  trees  here  called  Bcimt,  firom  which  the  valley  takes  its 
name.' 

We  crossed  the  water-bed  of  the  valley,  now  dry,  and  soon 
came  upon  the  ancient  road,  which  had  followed  down  Wady  el- 
MusQrr.  The  other  or  Gaza  branch  goes  off  more  to  the  left, 
and  crosses  Wady  es-Stir  near  an  immense  Butm-tree  about 
twenty  minutes  south  of  the  junction  of  the  valleys.  On  our 
left,  in  a  gap  of  the  southern  bill,  we  now  had  the  ruins  of  8hu- 

'  Onomast,   arts.     Betktamii^  Saara,  thorny  tree  r«fembling  the  TOlh  or  Seyfil, 

JermiiM^  Soecho.  with  which  it  has  sometimes  been  con- 

'  The  form  SSmt^  seems  to  be  merely  a  founded. — ^This  Arabic  name  affords  an 

corrupt  pronunciation  of  the  word  8&nt,  aptetymologyforAeHeb.  n»::JLq.na3d, 

the  proper  Arabic  and  Egyptian  imme  for  the  ShUHm-woodi  of  ihe  Bible  (Ex.  2i\  S, 

Ae  tree  whow  fnut  is  caUed  iTarott.  jq.  13.  etc.)  which  was  probably  the  same 

This  IS  the  MtmoM  Nt'otteaothortk^  ^ree;  see  Celsius  ffierobot  I.  p.  498  tq. 

nora  Agypt  Anib.p.LXx^^^^  Gesen.  Lex.  Heb.  art  ni»C.     Itosenmiiller 

Aenctaveras.  Arab'ca  of  later  botanists,  _,.,     ..^  _^,        ,     ^nr  \'      n>rt     rm.  -^ 

Sprengel  Hist.  Rei  Herbar.  I.  pp.  269,  270.  ^iM.  Alt«rthumsk.  IV.  L  p.  277.    These 

•Hie  ;&abic  name  Sunt  U  variously  writ-  7"^  *l*>r!T^  ^^"^^""^  *^*  -f  ^^.'ST!* 

ten  by  the  Arabs  themselves.    It  is  a  (S  a.t)  with  the  ulcocw  ^wmmt/era  (Tulh). 
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weikeh,  the  Socoh  of  the  plain  of  Judah,  which  is  enumerated 
with  Jarmuth,  Adullam,  and  Azekah^  ssid  lay  nine  Roman 
milee  from  Eleutheropolis  towards  Jerusalem.^  It  was  there- 
fere  not  far  from  Jarmuth  ;  as  it  now  also  lies  not  far  distant 
from  Tarmdk,  about  half  an  hour. 

Another  mention  of  Socoh  enables  us  to  determine  the  an- 
cient name  of  this  fine  valley  ;  and  fixes  it  as  the  scene  of  a 
memorable  event  in  Scripture  history,  the  combat  of  David  and 
Goliath.  We  are  told  that  the  Philistines  "  were  gathered  to- 
other at  Socoh  which  belongeth  to  Judah,  and  pitched  between 
Bocoh  and  Azekah.  And  Saul  and  the  men  of  Israel  were 
gathered  together  and  pitched  by  the  valley  of  Elah,  and  set 
the  battle  in  array  against  the  Philistines.  And  the  Philistines 
Btood  on  a  mountain  on  the  one  side,  and  Israel  stood  on  a 
mountain  on  the  other  side ;  and  there  was  a  valley  between 
.them.''*  The  mention  of  Azekah  shows  that  the  Socoh  meant, 
can  only  be  this  place ;  and  the  valley  between  the  armies, 
the  valky  of  Ekh,  in  which  the  combat  took  place,  could 
well  be  no  other  than  the  present  Wady  es-Stimt.  It  took 
its  name  Elah  of  old  from  the  Terebinth  (Butm),  of  which 
the  largest  specimen  we  saw  in  Palestine  still  stands  in  the 
vicinity  ;  just  as  now  it  takes  its  name  es-Sdmt  (SCInt)  from  the 
acacias  which  are  scattered  in  it.' 

We  now  pursued  our  way  down  the  valley,  rejoicing  in  hav- 
ing thus  been  able  to  discover  and  visit  the  spot,  where  the 
youthM  warrior  and  poet,  in  firm  reliance,  on  the  God  of  Israel, 
made  his  first  glorious  essay  as  the  champion  of  his  people.  At 
7.40  we  reached  a  well  by  the  way-side,  called  Bir  Kttlidhia, 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  deep,  with  several  drinking 
troughs  of  wood.  Fifteen  minutes  later,  the  ruins  of  Jenn&beh 
were  upon  the  hill  at  our  left.  At  8  o'clock  Wady  es-SOmt 
tamed  to  the  right,  nearly  north,  passing  off  between  Tell  Za- 
.  karlya  on  the  Mt  and  the  villa^  of  the  same  name  on  the 
right,  perhaps  half  an  hour  distant;  and  then  bending  again 
more  to  the  left,  and  running  to  the  plain.^  A  road  to  Bamleh 
here  left  ours,  passing  down  the  valley. 

We  continued  on  the  ancient  road  in  a  direct  course,  and  as- 
cended the  ridge  towards  the  west,  reaching  the  top  at  8^ 
o'clock.  Here  a  narrower  valley  lay  before  us,  running  off  in  the 
direction  W.  N.  W.  The  numerous  olive  groves  in  this  valley 
lind  upon  the  hilk  around,  gave  the  country  almost  a  wooded 

'  Joilu  Ifty  as.    See  pp.  17,  20.  wad  pointi  <mt  the  place  of  David's  com- 

*  I  Sam.  17,  1-3.  bat  at  a  gpot  north  of  *Ain  Kfiiim,  not  leas 

'  Monastio  tradition,  as  we  lutre  Men,  than  five  or  six  hoars  distant  from  Socoh. 

asqgns  the  name  of  £lah,  or  Terebinth  See  above,  Vol.  L  p.  i61,  n.  2. 

▼allej,  to  the  great  Wadj  Beit  Hanina ;  *  See  abore,  p.  5. 
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appearance.  The  great  western  plain  was  here  visible  ;  and  in 
it  at  some  distance  an  isolated  oblong  hill,  or  short  ridge,  called 
Tell  es-S&fieh,  a  very  conspicuous  point,  on  which  our  guide  said 
there  were  ruins.  ^ 

We  descended  into  the  narrow  valley ;  and  after  fifteen 
minutes  passed  'Ajjtir,  a  small  village  on  the  left.  At  8f 
o'clock,  there  was  another  ancient  well  in  the  valley,  exhibiting 
quite  a  pastoral  scene  of  patriarchal  days.  Many  cattle,  flocks 
of  sheep  and  kids,  and  also  camels,  were  all  waiting  round  the 
well ;  while  men  and  women  were  busily  employed  in  draw- 
ing water  for  them.  These  people  at  once  offered  and  drew 
water  for  us  and  our  thirsty  animals,  without  the  expectation  of 
reward.  The  well  was  square  and  narrow  ;  by  measuring  the 
rope  we  found  the  depth  to  be  sixty  feet.  A  platform  of  very 
large  stones  was  built  up  around  it,  and  there  were  many  drink- 
ing troughs.  On  the  platform  was  fixed  a  small  reel  for  the  rope, 
which  a  man,  seated  on  a 'level  with  the  axis,  wound  up,  by 
pulling  the  upper  part  of  the  reel  towards  him  with  his  hands, 
while  he  at  the  same  time  pushed  the  lower  part  from  him  with 
the  feet.  This  may  not  improbably  have  been  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian manner  of  "  watering  with  the  foot."' 

In  coming  thus  far  from  Beit  Nettlf,  an  hour  and  three 
quarters,  we  had  on  the  whole  made  no  southing  whatever,  but 
rather  the  contrary.  Our  relative  position  in  respect  to  Sflr'ah, 
'Ain  Shems,  and  Yarmtlk  was  indeed  changed  ;  these  places  all 
now  lying  east  of  north  ;  and  being,  so  far  as  we  could  judge, 
not  far  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  distant.  We  knew,  too, 
that  we  must  now  be  at  least  approaching  the  ancient  road  run- 
ning north  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Nicopolis ;  and  there  was 
therefore  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  we  could  not  be  more 
than  two  or  at  the  most  two  and  a  half  hours  distant  from  the 
site  of  the  former  city."  But  with  all  our  inquiry,  we  could 
hear  of  no  ruins  of  any  kind,  except  the  great  ones  (as  they  were  . 
called)  at  Beit  Jibrin,  and  the  slighter  ones  at  Tell  es-Sfifieh. 
The  latter  place  seemed  to  be  much  too  far  both  towards  the 
north  and  west ;  it  being  apparently  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
distant  from  this  point.  We  therefore  determined  at  any  rate 
first  to  visit  the  ruins  at  Beit  Jibrin  ;  and  then  to  take  such  a 
course  as  circumstances  might  dictate. 

After  a  stop  of  twenty  minutes  at  the  well,  we  now  at  9.05 
turned  to  the  left  almost  at  a  right  angle,  and  proceeded  on  a 
course  about  S.  by  W.    We  had  heard  «3l  along,  and  especially 

^  The  Ten  bore  from  this  ^t  N.  70^  nsnsl  rate  of  travel  with  horses  and  mnlea, 

W.  and  Beit  Nettlf  S.  86°  E.  in  a  region  lilce  this,  was  very  regnlarly 

*  Dent  11,  10.     See  more  on  this  snb-  three  Roman  miles  to  an  hoar.    See  above, 

jeet  in  Note  II,  at  the  end  of  Vol  I.  Vol  I.  p.  462.    See  also  Note  VH,  end  of 

'  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  our  VoL  L 
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from  the  Sheikh  of  Beit  Nettif,  of  a  great  cavern  in  this  quar- 
ter, a  convent  under  ground,  large  enough  (it  was  said)  to  con- 
tain all  the  Pasha's  troops.  We  had  hoped  it  might  turn  out 
to  be  the  cave  of  Makkedah,  which  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place 
eight  miles  east  of  Eleutheropolis.'  According  to  our  reckoning, 
however,  we  had  already  travelled  too  far  for  this.  At  9.40,  a 
few  steps  beyond  a  village  named  Deir  Dubban,  we  came  to  the 
cavern  (so  called)  of  which  we  weroan  search,  just  by  our  road 
on  the  left.  Although  not  Makkedah,  yet  the  place  is  certainly 
a  great  curiosity. 

In  the  soft  limestone  or  chalky  rock,  which  the  soil  here 
scarcely  covers,  are  several  irregular  pits,  some  nearly  scjuare^ 
and  all  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  deep,  with  perpendicular 
sides.  Whether  these  pits  are  natural  or  artificial,  it  might  ^t 
first  be  difficult  to  say.  In  the  sides  are  irregular  doors  or  low 
arched  passages,  much  obstructed  by  rubbish,  leading  into  large 
excavations  in  the  adjacent  rock  in  the  form  of  tall  domes  or 
bell-shaped  apartments,  varying  in  height  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet,  and  in  diameter  from  ten  or  twelve  to  twenty  feet  or  more. 
The  top  of  the  dome  usually  terminates  in  a  small  circular 
opening  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground  above,  admitting  light  into 
the  cavern.  These  apartments  are  mostly  in  clusters,  three  or 
four  together,  communicating  with  each  other.  Around  one  pit 
towards  the  southwest  we  foimd  sixteen  such  apartments  thus 
connected,  forming  a  sort  of  labyrinth.  They  are  all  hewn  very 
regularly  ;  but  many  are  partly  broken  down  ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible, that  the  pits  themselves  may  have  been  caused  by  the 
&lling  in  of  similar  domes.  Some  of  the  apartments  are  orna- 
mented, either  near  the  bottom  or  high  up,  or  both,  with  rows 
of  small  holes  or  niches,  like  pigeon-holes,  extending  quite 
around  the  waU.  In  the  lai^st  cluster,  in  the  innermost  dome, 
a  rough  block  of  the  limestone  has  been  left  standing  on  one 
-side,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  as  if  a  rude  pulpit  or  a  pedestal  for  a 
statue.  In  the  same  apartment  are  several  crosses  cut  in  the 
wall ;  and  in  another  of  the  same  suite,  are  several  very  old 
Cufic  inscriptions,  one  of  which  is  quite  long.  These  we 
neglected  to  copy,  much  to  our  subsequent  regret ;  although 
from  what  we  elsewhere  saw,  they  probably  would  throw  no 
light  upon  the  age  and  character  of  these  singular  excavations. 

What  then  could  have  been  the  object  of  these  caverns  ? 
Cisterns  they  were  not ;  and  quarries  they  could  hardly  have 
been  ;  as  the  stone  is  not  hard  enough  for  building,  and  there  is 
no  place  in  the  vicinity  erected  with  such  stone.  Or,  if  quar- 
ries, why  then  excavate  in  this  peculiar  and  difficult  form,  when 
all  is  so  near  the  surface  ?     The  form  in  itself  resembles  that  of 

>  Josh.  10,  10.  16  sq.    15,  41.    Onomast,  art  Maeeda. 
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the  subterranean  magazines  around  many  of  the  Tillages  at  the 
present  day ;  and  naturally  suggests  the  idea,  that  these  cayems 
too  may  have  been  intended  for  magazines  of  grain.  But  their 
great  number,  and  especially  the  &ct  of  their  communicating 
with  each  other,  is  inconsistent  with  such  an  hypothesis.  I  am 
unable  to  solve  the  mystery  ;  and  the  similar  ezoavatiotts  which 
we  afterwards  saw  on  our  second  visit  to  Beit  Jibrin,  serve  only 
to  render  the  whole  matter  still  more  inexplicable.  We  after* 
wards  found  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  ancient  Gath-Bimmon 
was  situated  here  or  in  the  vicinity.* 

We  spent  nearly  an  hour  in  exploring  these  caverns.  Pro- 
ceeding on  our  way  at  10.35,  we  came  in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
village  on  our  right  called  Ba'na,  with  fields  of  tobacco  and  cot- 
ton. Our  guide,  by  mistake,  now  took  a  road  lying  to  the  left 
of  the  right  one,  but  parallel  to  it.  This  brought  us  at  11.25 
to  Kudna,  a  small  vUlage,  in  which  are  the  remains  of  a  large 
ancient  building.  A  portion  of  the  western  wall  is  standing, 
some  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  bmlt  of  laige  stones. 
It  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  it  was  once  a  church,  or  perhaps  a 
castle  ;  it  seemed  older  than  the  age  of  the  crusades. 

Our  way  wound  much,  leading  us  through  broad  arable 
Wadys  among  the  low  bushy  lulls.  We  were  now  verging 
towards  the  border  of  the  hilly  tract  and  the  great  plain  on  the 
west,  where  hill  and  plain  pass  over  into  each  other  ;  and  where 
the  frequent  and  shallow  Wadys,  running  in  all  directions,  ren- 
der it  difficult  to  mark  their  general  course,  or  to  distinguish  any 
main  trunk.  As  we  approached  Beit  Jibrin,  however,  we  tra- 
velled along  a  fine  open  valley  or  plain,  running  from  south  to 
north,  which  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  princi^  Wadys.  It 
passes  onwards  to  the  great  plain,  where  it  sweeps  round  on  the 
south  of  Tell  es-Safieh,  forming  apparently  one  of  the  main 
branches  of  Wady  Simsim,  which  we  afterwards  encountered  on 
our  way  to  Gaza. 

In  this  valley  along  the  road  were  traces  of  ancient  walls, 
once  probably  enclosing  fields  ;  and  in  several  places  we  saw  short 
rude  pillars,  which  at  first  we  thought  might  have  been  intended 
as  Roman  milestones.  For  this  however  they  were  too  numer* 
ous  ;  and  they  more  probably  once  served  as  private  landmarks, 
between  the  fields  of  different  owners.  We  reached  Beit  Jibrin 
at  12^  o'clock,  situated  among  low  hills  at  the  head  of  this  main 
valley,  where  it  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  three  smaller 
Wadys,  and  runs  at  first  N.  N.  W.  The  site  is  so  shut  in  by 
hills,  that  no  other  places  are  visible  from  it.  Like  most  of 
the  villages  in  this  r^on,  it  is  surrounded  with  olive  trees  ;  and 

'  See  under  Maj  22d ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  diicui^on  reapeoting  Eleutheropotti^ 
on  the  snbseqnent  day,  Ma/  28d. 
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beneath  one  of  these,  northwest  of  the  ruins,  we  spread  our  car* 
pets,  and  after  a  few  minutes  of  rest  and  refreshment,  entered 
upon  our  examination  of  this  interesting  spot. 

Here  is  a  village  with  ruins,  apparently  of  different  ages,  and 
more  extensive  and  massive  than  any  we  saw  in  Palestine,  ex- 
cept the  substructions  of  the  ancient  temple  at  Jerusalem  and 
the  Haram  at  Hebron.  They  consist  of  the  remains  of  a  for- 
tress of  immense  strength,  in  the  midst  of  an  irregular  rounded 
enclosure,  encompassed  by  a  very  ancient  and  strong  wall. 
This  outer  wall  was  built  of  large  squared  stones  uncemented. 
It  has  been  mostly  thrown  down  ;  but  on  the  northern  side  it  is 
utill  several  feet  in  height,  running  along  the  southern  bank  of 
the  water-bed  of  the  Wady  which  comes  down  from  the  E.  N.  E. 
In  the  other  quarter  also  it  is  still  distinctly  to  be  traced.  Alone 
this  wall  on  the  inside,  towards  the  west  and  northwest,  is  a  row  of 
ancient  massive  vault«  with  fine  round  arches,  apparently  of  the 
eame  age  as  the  wall  itself  These  are  now  nearly  covered  by 
the  accumulated  rubbish  ;  yet  some  of  them  still  serve  as  dwell- 
ingd  for  the  inhabitants.  The  northern  wall  of  this  exterior  en- 
closure, representing  the  diameter  from  east  to  west,  measured 
six  hundred  feet ;  and  the  other  diameter  cannot  be  much  less. 
The  character  of  this  wall  and  of  these  vaults,  leaves  no  doubt 
that  they  are  of  Roman  origin. 

In  the  midst  of  this  area  stands  an  irregular  castle,  the  lower 
parts  of  which  seem  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  exterior  wall ;  but  it 
has  obviously  been  built  up  again  in  more  modem  times. 
Indeed,  an  inscription  over  the  gate-way  shows  that  it  was  last 
repaired  by  the  Turks  in  A  H.  958, »  (A.  D.  1551,)  nearly  ten 
years  after  the  present  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  built.  The 
northern  and  western  sides  alone  are  regular  ;  the  former  mea- 
sured one  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet,  and  the  latter  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  feet.  The  gate  was  now  shut  up  ;  and  the 
court  within  planted  with  tobacco,  so  &r  as  there  was  room 
among  the  heaps  of  stones  and  rubbish.  The  walls  are  so  far 
broken  down,  that  we  could  clamber  over  them  and  enter  with- 
out difficulty.  The  interior  of  the  castle  was  full  of  arches  and 
vaults  ;  and  the  people  told  us  of  a  church  with  pictures  in  the 
Boudiem  part,  now  shut  up  and  indeed  buried  beneath  the  ruins. 
Several  small  marble  columns  were  strewed  around.  The  area 
of  the  enclosure,  outside  of  the  castle,  is  occupied  partly  by  the 
modem  hovels  of  the  village  ;  partly  by  patches  of  tobacco  and 
vegetables  ;  while  in  the  northem  and  eastem  quarters,  it  is  con- 
fiisedly  covered  with  heaps  of  stones,  the  materials  of  ancient 
walls  and  stractures. 

'  I  follow  here  the  joqmal  of  mv  compuiion :  mj  own  pMicil  notei  made  on  the 
ipoth«TeA.H.948. 
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The  situation  of  this  fortress  was  low^  on  a  point  between 
two  Wadys,  one  coming  from  the  E.  N.  E.  and  the  otiber  from 
the  S.  S.  E.  Back  of  the  village  the  ground  rises  into  hills, 
which  must  have  overlooked  the  fortress.  The  ancient  town  ap- 
pears to  have  extended  for  some  distance  along  the  open  vallej 
towards  the  northeast.  In  this  part  are  stffi  remains  of  the 
former  wall  and  dwellings.  Just  by  the  village  on  the  west  in 
the  other  Wady,  is  a  laige  public  well,  around  which  cattle  and 
flocks  were  collected  for  watering. 

Twenty  minutes  from  the  village,  in  the  direction  S.  28^  E. 
are  seen  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church  bearing  the  name  of 
Santa  Hanneh  (St.  Anne),  situated  on  higher  sloping  ground 
near  the  head  of  the  southern  Wady,  northeast  of  its  water- 
course. In  following  up  the  Wady  to  this  spot  we  passed  two 
other  wells.  One  of  them  about  half  way  was  quite  lai^ ; 
flocks  and  herds  were  gathered  around  both ;  while  men  and 
women  were  drawing  water  and  filling  for  them  the  many  drink^ 
ing  troughs,  presenting  an  animated  scene  of  pastoral  hfe.  Of 
the  church,  only  the  eastern  end  is  standing,  including  the  niche 
of  the  great  altar,  imd  that  of  a  side  chapel,  btiilt  of  large  hewn 
stones  of  strong  imd  beautiful  masonry.  The  foundations  re- 
main throughout ;  and  there  are  subterraneous  vaults  with  win- 
dows on  the  north  side.  Indeed,  the  edifice  stood  on  round 
arches ;  which  with  the  foundations  seem  neaiiy  of  the  same 
character  and  antiquity  as  the  fortress  itself*^  In  the  Wady 
near  by  are  the  ruins  of  an  ordinary  village.  Southwest  of  the 
church,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Wady,  rises  a  truncated  Tell  of 
a  chalky  and  singular  appearance.  We  had  been  told  of  a 
fountain  near  the  church,  which  became  dry  for  a  part  of  the 
year ;  but  it  turned  out  that  our  informant  meant  only  a  well 
at  some  distance  northeast,  where  men  were  drawing  water  for 
their  flocks.  This  we  found  to  be  fifty-two  feet  deep,  dug  mostly 
in  the  solid  rock,  and  apparently  ancient.  There  is  another  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill  southwest  of  the  church,  which  was  now 
dry.« 

In  returning  to  the  village,  as  we  passed  one  of  the  wells 
where  the  people  were  watering  their  flocks,  a  man  called  out  to 
us :  ^^  Do  not  be  long,''  that  is,  in  coming  to  take  possession  of 
the  country.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  were  supposed  to  be  in 
search  of  our  hereditary  estates.  Such  expressions  we  often 
heard  ;  and  this  desire  for  a  Frank  goyemment  or  Frank  protec- 
tion we  found  to  be  universal  in  Syria,  among  both  Chris- 

'  The  only  anudoD  Ifind  to  this  church  '  Fram  ^e  hill  jnst  eut  of  Santa  Han- 
it  in  Ganfr.  Vinisanf;  Iter  HierosoL  Regis  neh  the  following  bearings  were  taken  t 
Richardi,  etc.  5.  44,  in  Gale  Scriptores  Tell  es-S&fieh  N.  20**  W.  Beit'AtabK. 
Hl8tori»  Ai«l  Tom.  U.  p.  876.  See  68^  E.  Min'in  S.  Gi*"  £.  DOnt  on  tl:« 
ibrther  on,  p.  28,  n.  5.  mountain  S.  44**  £. 
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tians  and  Muhammedans ;  not  excepting  even  the  Bedawln. 
On  thk  ground  we  were  everywhere  well  received.*  Here  at 
Beit  Jibrin  the  people  were  kind  and  communicative.  The 
Sheikh  of  the  village  was  understood  to  be  absent^  and  we  did 
not  now  see  him. 

Beit  Jibiin  is  a  village  of  moderate  size,  the  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict in  the  province  of  Qtiza,  banning  just  west  of  Beit  Net- 
tify  called  the  district  of  the  'Azazeh.  It  takes  this  name  from 
an  ancient  family  of  Sheikhs,  formerly  hereditary  lords  of  Beit 
Jibrin,  and  g£  great  power  in  these  part«,  being  one  of  the  three 
chief  families  of  the  K^isiyeh.  Having  been  leaders  in  the  re- 
bellion of  1834,  some  of  the  &mily  were  beheaded,  and  the  rest 
compelled  to  remove  to  Tell  es-B&fieh.  Another  family,  called 
the  house  of  'Amleh,  resides  at  Beit  Ula  ;  and  a  third,  the  house 
of  Ibn  'Omar,  at  Dtlra  in  the  mountains  of  Hebron.  The  two 
Ibrmer  families  were  head  Sheikhs  of  the  lower  Keis  (el-Keisiyeh 
et-Tahta)  in  and  near  the  plain. — These  &milies  of  Sheikhs 
fcrm  a  species  of  hereditary  nobility ;  but  they  are  here  less  an- 
cient and  less  exclusive  than  those  of  the  Druzes  in  Mount  Leb- 
anon.    There  are  also  smaller  families  of  less  powerful  Sheikhs. 

Such  was  the  result  of  our  inquiries  and  observations  at  Beit 
Jibrin  on  this  our  first  visit.  The  question  now  naturally  arose, 
Whether  all  this  presented  any  groand  for  r^arding  this  spot  as 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Eleutheropolis  ?  The  ruins  certainly 
seemed  to  be  sufficiently  important  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion  ; 
ruins  worthy  of  the  Roman  name,  and  of  a  powerftd  city.  Fur- 
ther,* in  travelling  hither  from  the  well  where  we  had  halted,  we 
had  by  a  winding  road  passed  over  the  anticipated  distance  of 
two  and  a  half  hours  within  which  we  had  supposed  Eleuthero- 
polis must  lie.  Still,  this  distance  might  apply  just  as  well  to 
some  place  lying  more  to  the  northwest ;  and  I  had  in  some  way 
received  the  groundless  impression,  that  the  city  in  question  lay 
actually  in  the  plain  itself,  and  not  among  the  hills.  We  con- 
cluded therefore  to  make  still  further  examination  ;  and  as  not- 
withstanding all  our  inquiries,  we  could  hear  of  no  spot  where 
there  could  be  the  slightest  hope  of  finding  the  object  of  our 
search,  unless  perhaps  at  Tell  es-Sfifieh,  we  determined  to  bend 
our  steps  that  way. — ^We  felt  ourselves  constrained  to  push  our 
researches  further,  because  the  site  of  Eleutheropolis  could  not 
be  fixed  at  this  place,  without  making  it  identical  with  another 
ancient  city,  whose  name  has  been  preserved  ;  an  identity  of 
which,  as  yet,  no  one  had  ever  dreamed. 

Indeed,  whatever  might  be  the  fact  in  regard  to  Eleuthero- 
polis, there  could  be  no  doubt  upon  our  minds,  that  in  Beit  Jib- 
rin was  to  be  recognised  the  Betogabra  of  Ptolemy  and  the 

*  See  tlao  at  Main,  above,  Y oL  L  p.  495. 
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Peutinger  Tables  and  the  Beigebeiin,  (an  episcopal  city)  of  tbo 
ecclesiastical  Noliti(B  of  the  subsequent  centuries.^  This  place 
is  marked  in  the  said  Tables  at  sixteen  Roman  miles  from  As* 
kelon,  a  distance  considerably  too  small ;  since  from  the  construe* 
tion  of  our  maps  it  appears,  that  the  actual  distance  cannot  be 
less  than  about  twenty  geographical  miles.'  An  early  legend  of 
the  life  of  Ananias  names  it  ^^  Betogabra  of  Eleutheropolis  \'* 
which,  however  the  phrase  may  be  regarded,  implies  at  least  that 
these  places  were  not  far  remote  £rom  each  other.'  Such  is  the 
amount  of  all  the  notices  respecting  the  ancient  city  under  this 
name,  down  to  the  time  of  the  crusades. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  the  crusaders  found  on  this  spot  an 
ancient  site  in  ruins,  called  by  the  Arabs  ^  Bethgebrim  ; '  ^  here 
they  built  up  again  a  fortress  upon  the  former  foundations,  to 
guard  against  the  incursions  of  the  Muhammedans  from  Askelon. 
This  took  place  about  A.  D.  1134,  under  king  Fulco.  William 
of  Tyre  describes  the  fortress  as  having  impregnable  walls,  with 
a  mound  and  bastions  and  other  advanced  works.  The  defence 
of  this  position  was  intrusted  to  the  knights  Hospitalers.  The 
Arabic  name  became  corrupted  among  the  crusaders  into  '^  Gib- 
elin  ; "  and  they  and  the  Christian  writers  of  that  age,  held  the 
place  to  be  the  ancient  Beer^eba.'  It  is  not  unfrequently  men- 
tioned by  Arabic  authors ;  who  write  the  name  almost  indiscrim- 
inately Beit  Jibrln  and  Beit  Jibrll,  the  latter  signifying  the 
'  House  of  Gabriel ;  '*  and  they  speak  of  it  also  as  including  the 
surrounding  district.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  visited  the  spot^  and 
found  here  three  Jews.^  After  the  decisive  battle  of  Hattin  and 
the  capture  of  Askelon  by  Saladin,  in  A.  D.  1187,  the  fortress 
of  Beit  Jibrln  also  fell  into  his  power  ; '  but  it  seems  to  have  re- 

'  Ptolemy  Barroyi$pa,    Tab.  Peat  B&-  Kreuz.  II.  pp.  595, 615.    Brocardna  c  1<K 

topahri.    See  Reland  Palast  pp.  461, 421,  p.  186.  Marin.  Sairat  pp.  168,  165.  Adri- 

222,  627. — Joffephns  mentioos  a  laige  tII-  chomins  p.  188.    Yet  before  the  days  of 

lage  B^ci^(Betari8)in  this  region,  which  the  latter  writer,  the  tme  Beersheba  had 

R^nns  read  hiiyafipis  (Begabris)  in  his  been    visited  by  several  travellers ;    see 

copy.    Reland  sogsests  that  this  may  have  above.  Vol.  I.  p.  205.    G.  Yinisanf  seems 

been  the  same  place,  which  is  not  im-  to  allude  to  the  chnrch  of  Santa  Uanneh, 

probable;  p.  626.    Joseph.  B.  J.  4.  8.  1.  when  he  speaks  of  Ybelin  (meaning  Gibe- 

'  It  would  seem  probable  that  an  X  may  lin)  as  being  near  the  valley  in  which  StL 

have  been  dropped  in  the  Peatinger  Ta-  Anne  was  bora ;  see  in  Gale's  Scriptoies 

bles ;   the  original  reading  having  been  Historise  Anglic.  Tom.  II.  p.  895. 
perhaps  XXVI  Roman  miles.  *  Edrisi  par  Janbert  p.  860.    Ibn  el- 

*  Acta  Sancton  Jan.  Tom.  IL  pp.  618,  Waxdi  in  Abulf.  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  K5hler  p. 
614.  170.    See  especially  Schulteu*s  Index  in 

*  "  Urbem  veterem  et  dirutam  ....  Vit  Salad,  art  BeitSjehrinum^SixXL,  as 
Arabice  Bethpebrim ;  "  Will.  Tyr.  14.  22.  ^  interchange  of  /  and  n  is  not  unfre- 
This  writer  gives  its  distance  from  Askekm  qnent  in  AraUc,  it  may  after  all  be  a 
at  twelve  miles ;  meaning  apparently  Ital-  question,  whether  Jibrin  may  not  be  the 
ian  miles  of  60  to  the  degree ;  which  falls  ancient  Hebrew  form,  meaning  perhaps 
short  even  of  the  sixteen  Roman  miles  of  '*  House  of  Men."  The  Greek  form  Batr«»- 
the  Peutinger  Tables.    See  Note  2,  above,  yifi^  accords  better  with  this  si^positicNi. 

*  Will  Tyr.  14.  22.    Jac  de  Vitr.  m,        '  Benj.  of  Tudel.  p.  77. 
4L  pp.  1070,   1071.    Wilken  Gesch.  der        *  Bohaed.  Vit.  SaL  p.  72. 
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Terted  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  perhaps  with  Askelon,  and 
is  mentioned  in  A.  D.  1192,  as  a  station  in  the  march  of  one 
part  of  king  Richard's  army  from  the  south  towards  Beit  Ntiba.^ 
In  A.  D.  1244,  it  was  captured  by  the  troops  of  Bibars.'  I  fipd 
no  further  notice  of  Beit  Jibrin  or  its  fortress,  excepting  in  Mari- 
BUS  Sanutus,  wIm)  merely  copies  William  of  Tyre  ;•  but  the  in- 
scription already  mentioned,  shows  that  it  continued  to  be  a 
place  of  strength  even  under  the  later  Turkish  dominion  ;  being 
kept  up  perhaps  in  order  to  hold  in  check  the  turbulent  spirits 
of  the  ancient  Arab  fiuniliee  of  Sheikhs,  the  former  lords  of 
Beit  Jibrin  and  the  adjacent  territory.  Since  the  time  of  the 
crusades,  I  am  not  aware  that  this  place  has  been  visited  by 
any  Frank  trayeller  ;  unless  perhaps  by  Breydenbach  and  Fabd 
in  A.  D.  1483,  on  their  way  from  Hebron  to  Oaza ;  who  how^- 
ever  make  no  mention  of  Beit  Jibrin.* 

We  now  left  Beit  Jibrin  at  2t  o'clock,  for  Tell  es-S&fieh. 
A  man  from  Bamleh,  returning  from  Hebron,  fell  into  our  train, 
and  continued  with  us  ;  although  Tell  es-S&fieh  was  out  of  his 
direct  course.  The  way  led  at  first  down  the  same  broad  valley 
by  which  we  had  approached,  and  then  more  to  the  left.  In  half 
ao  hour,  after  crossing  obUquely  the  low  western  slope,  we 
emerged  from  the  hills  upon  the  wide  rolling  plain  which  ex- 
tends to  the  sea  ;  it  is  here  not  very  fertile  nor  very  well  culti- 
vated ;  though  as  we  advanced,  we  found  much  of  it  covered 
with  a  crop  of  wheat  At  4.10  we  passed  the  large  village  of 
Dhikrin,  to  which  name  our  guide  added  the  epithet  el-BOra- 
d&n.'  It  stands  on  the  left  slope  of  a  Wady,  which  I  suppose  to 
be  that  coming  down  from  Beit  Jibrin,  and  here  sweeping  round 
towards  the  Wady  Simsim  in  the  plain.  Near  the  vilkge  are 
excavations,  said  to  be  like  those  we  had  seen  at  Deir  Dubb&n  ; 
but  being  in  a  low  situation,  the  water  of  a  small  Wady  is  in 
winter  turned  into  them,  and  they  are  used  as  cisterns. 

This  village  of  Dhikrin  is  mentioned  by  Tucher  of  Numberg 
in  A.  D.  1479.  He  travelled  fit>m  Bethlehem  to  Gaza,  passing  by 
81  George  and  lodging  at  Thikrin  (Dhikrin),  where  he  also 
speaks  of  cisterns.'  His  route  down  the  mountains  must  there* 
fore  have  been  in  general  the  same  with  ours. 

We  reached  Tell  efr-S&fieh  at  a  quarter  past  6  o'clock.  It  is 
an  isolated  oblong  hill  or  ridge,  lying  from  north  to  south  in  the 
plain ;  the  highest  part  being  towards  the  south.  The  village 
lies  near  the  middle  ;  lower  (k)wn.    We  pitched  our  tent  just 

'  BolMed.Vit.Sal.p.829.    WilkMiibid.  habited  Tillage  in  tiiit  quarter ;  Vol.  IL  p. 

IV.  p.  506.  810.  PotuoiilatprareMestobaTefoiiiidtlie 

'  llakrid  m  Wflken  Comment  de  BelL  fortiess  (not  the  name)  four  hoart  aonth- 

Gnio.  p.  204.  east  of  Askelon  on  hU  toad  from  Oaza  to 

*  De  Seer.  Fidel.  Cmc  pu  165.  T&fa  I  Correspondence  d*Orient,  Y.p.  44S. 

*  Vohiej  heard  the  name,  aa  of  an  hi-        *  Beissb.  des  h.  Landes  p.  677. 
Vol.  II.— 3*  il  301-363 
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above  the  Tillage,  and  immediately  repaired  to  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  in  search  of  the  ruins  of  wluch  we  had  been  told.  They 
proved  to  be  merely  the  indistinct  foundations  ap{)arently  of  a 
castle  on  the  highest  part,  constructed  of  lai^  hewn  stones.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  hill,  are  also  the  remains  of  a  terrace 
built  of  like  materials.  There  is  no  fountain  here  nor  in  the 
vicinity  ;  but  in  the  western  plain,  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  a 
well  of  livinfi^  water,  which  was  said  to  overflow  during  a  part  of 
the  year.  Upon  the  hiU  is  seen  a  solitary  palm  tree. — SAfieh  we 
were  told  is  the  name  of  a  ruin  in  the  plain  towards  the  northeast, 
and  this  is  its  Tell  or  hill. 

The  hill  itself  is  not  high  ;  but  rises  sufficiently  above  the 
surrounding  country  to  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  some  hours  in 
every  direction,  especially  towards  the  north  and  west.  Here  it 
overlooks  the  plain,  which  extends  north  to  Bamleh  and  west  to 
Esdtkd  (Ashdod).  The  tower  of  Ramleh  was  distinctly  visible  ; 
the  distance  was  said  to  be  five  hours.  Nearer  the  mountain,  in 
the  northeast,  we  could  also  distinguish  L&tr6n  upon  a  conicid 
hill.'  A  large  number  of  villages  and  sites  were  visible  on  every 
side,  with  many  of  which  we  had  already  become  acquainted  ; 
though  not  a  few  were  also  new.  They  are  recorded  in  the  note 
below.* 

The  people  of  the  village  flocked  around  us  with  kindness  ; 
and  at  evening  our  tent,  as  usual,  was  filled  with  visitors,  con* 
versing  and  drinking  coffee.  The  Sheikh,  Muhammed  Sellim, 
was  a  young  fine  looking  man,  of  prepossessing  manners  and 
quite  intelli^nt.  He  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  'Azazeh,  the 
hereditary  lords  of  Beit  Jibrin  ;  but  they  having  taken  part  in 
the  rebellion  of  1834,  his  uncle  and  brother  were  beheaded,  and 
the  rest  of  the  fiunily  ordered  to  take  up  their  residence  in  this 
j^Utce. 

We  here  came  again  in  contact  with  the  genuine  hospitality 
x)f  the  east.  The  Sheikh  sent  two  men  to  keep  watch  by  our 
tent  all  night ;  and  when  we  left  in  the  morning,  the  people  re* 

'  This  was  incorrectlj  reported  to  iu  at  12''  E.    el-KQstineh  N.  86"  W.     el-Me*- 

tbe  time  as  'Amwis  (Nioopolis) ;  and  w>  mtjeh  N.  45''  W.    Ustls  N.  50**  W.    TeU 

•tood  in  the  former  edition.    See  VoL  UL  et-Tarmn«  N.  55**  W.    BerkOftieh  &  58"* 

Sec  m,  under  April  27tb,  1852.  W.— Among  these  places,   Kesla  miffht 

'  We  took  at  Tell  es-Safieh  the  follow-  sngvest  the  C^esaUm  of  Josh.  1 5,  10 ;  it  Ues 

ing  bearings,  beginning  at  the  south  and  nwUieast  of  Beth^shemesh.     Compare  tlio 

proceeding  towards  the  left:  Dhikrtn  S.  Cluuhnof  the  Onnmaaticon. — EUMesmi- 

10*"  E.     Sinta  Hanneh  S.  20**  E.    Kndna  yeh  seems  to  be  the  MetmU  mentioned  by 

S.  84**  K     Deir  DubbAn  S.  50'  E.    'J^uOr  Volney  between  Ramleh  and  Gaza,  four 

S.  72"  E.    Jeb'ah  a  77"  E.     Tell  Zaka-  leagues  from  the  former;  VoL  II.  p.  810. 

rSja  S.  85*  E.    Kefr  Zakarfya  S.  87"  E.  In  that  case,  the  TeU  of  which  the  same 

Beit  *At^b  N.  87"  E.    KesU  N.  84"  E.  writer  speaks,  a  league  east  of  MesmSyeh, 

el-KhdshOm  N.  80"  E.     Deir  el-Hawa  N.  was  probably  TeU  et-Turmus;  but  he  oon- 

BO"  E.    el-Bureij  N.   70"  E.    SQi'nh  N.  founds  it  in  part  with  TeU  el-Hosy;  sett 

67"  E.    RafatN.64"E.    el-MughaUis  N.  under  Mfty23. 
55"  E.    lAtt6a  N.  49'  £    er-Ramlch  K 
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ftised  to  receive  pay  for  the  articles  which  they  had  ftimished  to 
us  ;  saying  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  do  so,  and  the  Sheikh  would 
be  angry  and  beat  them  if  they  did.  They  were  simple-hearted 
and  kind  ;  and  the  refus^  to  take  money,  seemed  to  be  the  un- 
affected and  conscientious  observance  of  ancient  national  custom. 

It  had  needed  but  a  short  survey  of  this  spot  to  convince  us, 
that  the  site  of  Eleutheropolis  never  could  have  been  at  Tell  es- 
8&fieh.  One  of  the  places,  Zorah,  said  to  be  ten  Roman  miles 
from  Eleutheropolis  on  the  way  to  Nicopolis,  lay  in  sight  before 
us  E.  N.  E.  upon  the  hills,  about  three  hours  distant ;  while  L&- 
tron,  which  lies  near  Nicopolis  was  distinctly  viable  in  the  north- 
oast  not  more  than  an  hour  or  two  more  remote.  It  was  evident 
that  Zorah  and  Beth-shemesh  could  never  have  been  said  to  lie 
near  the  road  from  TeU  es-S&fieh  to  ^Amwfis,  and  especially  not 
at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  on  that  road,  without  attributing  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  a  greater  absurdity  than  any  of  which  they 
have  yet  been  accused.  Indeed  Tell  es-Sfifieh  lies  obviously 
quite  too  &r  westward  within  the  plain,  to  accord  with  any  of 
the  ancient  accounts  respecting  Eleutheropolis.  Besides,  there 
was  nothing  here  to  mark  the  site  of  an  ancient  place  ;  which 
we  know  to  have  been  a  large  and  flourishing  city  so  late  as  the 
sixth  century. 

I  know  of  nothing  to  connect  Tell  es-SAfieh  with  the  history 
of  the  Bible  or  of  the  early  centuries  ;  unless  perhaps  the  name 
may  have  some  relation  to  that  of  the  valley  of  Zephathah  near 
liaresha,  where  king  Asa  defeated  the  hosts  of  Zerah  the  Ethi- 
opian.* Maresha,  as  we  know,  was  near  Eleutheropolis;'  and 
the  valley,  as  well  as  the  Tell,  might  well  take  its  name  from  an 
adjacent  city.  It  may  perhaps  have  been  the  broad  Wady  comb- 
ing down  from  Beit  Jibrin  towards  Tell  es-S&fieh. 

In  the  middle  ages  this  Tell  became  somewhat  celebrated  ; 
although,  as  we  had  with  us  no  history  of  the  crusades,  we  were 
not  aware  of  the  tact  at  the  time.  It  appears  that  about  A.  D. 
1138,  several  years  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  ancient  fortress  at 
Beit  Jibrin,  the  crusaders  under  king  Fulco  erected  upon  Tell 
es-S&fieh,  described  as  eight  Italian  miles  from  Askelon,  another 
castle  as  a  further  check  upon  the  excursions  of  the  Muham- 
medans  from  that  city.'  It  was  built  of  hewn  stones  with  four 
towers  ;  and  became  known  among  the  Franks  by  the  name  of 
Blanchegarde.^     It  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  Salfu- 

*  2  Chron.  14,  10.  Kr.  II.  pp.  615,  616.    But  the  true  diettinoe 

*  Enteb.  et  Hienm.  Onomavt  art.  Ma-  from  Askelon  is  not  much  less  than  eight- 
$era,  Ma^iy^     ReUnd  Pal.  p.  88S  een  ffeographical  miles ;  and  the  reading 

*  «<  Ab  Ascalona  oeto  distans  millaribat  in  William  of  Tyre  ought  probably  to  be 
. . .  nomen  Arabioe  TdUiaphi,  qnod  apod  oetodecem  inrtead  of  oeto, 
noainterpretatmrifonssfre  CoUUeUmu;'*  *  Will.  Tyr.  15,  25.    Jac.  dc  Vitr.  41, 
WUL  Tyr.  15.  25.     See  Wilken  Gesch.  der  p.  1071.    The  Latin  name  of  the  caatlo 
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din,  and  was  dismantled  by  him  in  A.  D.  1191 ;  ^  but  appears 
to  have  been  built  up  again  by  king  Richard  of  England  the  very 
next  year.*  \ 

Some  of  Richard's  romantic  adventures  are  related  as  occur- 
.ring  in  the  vicinity  of  this  castle.  Once,  riding  out  in  this  quiuv 
ter  from  his  camp  near  Ramleh  in  search  of  adventures,  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  chosen  band  of  Turkish 
horsemen,  whom  Saladin  had  despatched  fiom  Askelon  to 
Blanchegarde.  At  another  time,  on  a  similar  excursion  hither 
from  Askelon,  he  had  an  affiray  with  a  party  of  Saracens,  of 
whom  he  slew  three  and  took  five  prisoners.*  Afterwards,  this 
spofc  is  mentioned  by  Bohaeddin  in  connection  with  the  mardi 
of  Richard's  army  to  Beit  Ntlba  ;  and  also  as  visited  by  Saladin, 
who  then  proceeded  from  Tell  es-S&fieh  to  the  place  called  es- 
S&fieh,  of  which  we  also  heard.*  From  that  time  until  the  pres- 
ent day,  although  Blanch^arde  maintains  its  place  in  the  his- 
tories of  the  crusades,  yet  Tell  es-Sftfieh  appears  to  have  been 
lost  sight  of  by  all  writers  and  travellers/ 

Saturday,  May  19th.  It  had  been  our  wish  and  plan,  if 
possible,  to  proceed  to  Gaza  by  way  of  Adidod  and  Askelon. 
Finding  however  that  this  route  would  require  another  day, 
which  we  could  not  well  spare,  and  knowing  that  the  two  latter 
places  had  been  often  visited,  we  gave  up  reluctantly  this  part 
of  our  plan,  and  took  the  direct  road  to  Gaza.  Our  search  too 
after  Eleutheropolis  had  thus  far  produced  no  decisive  nor  satis- 
factory results  ;  and  we  determined,  after  visiting  Gaza,  to  return 
again  to  the  region  of  Beit  Jibrtn  on  our  way  to  Hebron. 

Leaving  TeU  es-S&fieh  at  5|  o'clock,  we  descended  the  western 
side  of  the  hill  into  the  wide  plain.  The  morning  was  bright  and 
balmy  ;  and  the  scene  was  enlivened  by  large  herds  of  cattle  and 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  going  forth  in  various  directions  to  pas- 
ture. Our  HMid  lay  obliquely  across  the  plain  on  a  general  course 
W.  S.  W.  JS.  This  is  a  beautiftil  and  fertile  tract  of  country ; 
for  a  time  almost  perfectly  level;  and  after  a  short  distance 
almost  without  a  stone.  The  soil  is  a  light  brown  loam.  The 
barley  harvest  was  now  mostly  over.    The  peasants  were  in  full 

WM  « Alba  Specula,' aUo 'AlbftCartodia,'  ^-33,  pp.  888-^9a    linikeii  L  c  pp.  457, 

ibid.    Wilkeu  Oeach.  der  Kr.   IV.  p.  426.  492. 

So  too  « Candida  Custodia,*  G.  Vioisaaf  5.        *  Bobaeddin  Yit  Salad,  p.  229,   281. 

48.  p.  898.  Also  G.  Yiniaaue;  L  c  5.  48,  p.  898.--S6e 

*  Gaofr.  Vinisau^  Iter  Hiemtol  Ricbar-  above,  p.   80.    Scbultent  Index  in  Yit 

di  regis,  in  Gale  Scriptores  Hist  Anglie.  Salad,  art  Tdl-Auaphieu 
Tom.  IL  lib.  4.  28,  p.  862.    Wilken  L  e.        *  Poqjonlat  supposes  be  found  Blanche* 

p.  426.  garde  (not  Tell  es-Sa6eb)  at  tbe  village  of 

'  Roger  de  Hov.  Annales  AngUo.  in  Sa-  Yasfir,  not  far  from  tbe  sand-bills  of  Aske- 

ville  Scriptor  Rer.  AngL  ttL  407.  B.    Wil-  Ion,  on  one  o<  tbe  roads  from  Gaxa  to  Ya- 

ken  L  o.  p.  477.  fa ;  Correspondence  d'Orient,  Y.  p.  417. 

«  Gaofr.  Yin.  1.  c.  4.  82,  p.  869;  5.  29 
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activity  in  the  beginning  of  the  wheat  harvest ;  and  the  fields  full  • 
of  reapers,  and  the  threshing-floors  around  the  villages,  presented 
a  lively  scene.  A  large  part  of  the  plain,  so  far  as  it  was  tilled, 
was  covered  with  grain  already  ripe.  Some  tracts  were  sown 
with  Dhuiah  (millet),  now  a  few  weeks  above  the  ground,  and 
yielding  a  delightful  refreshment  to  the  eye  by  its  beautiful  green. 
We  saw  one  field  of  cotton.  The  crops  were  good  ;  yet  hardly 
one  half  of  the  plain  was  under  cultivation. 

At  6.05,  we  passed  Ba'lin,  a  small  village  on  the  left  a  short 
distance  from  the  road ;  and  near  by  it  was  Berktlsieh,  somewhat 
laiger.  At  6.60,  we  came  to  Summeil,  a  considerable  village  on 
an  elevation  in  the  plain.  ^  Here  is  a  large  public  well  at  the 
foot  of  the  hillock ;  it  measured  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
deep  to  the  surfisice  of  the  water,  and  eleven  feet  in  diameter ; 
the  walls  being  circular  and  composed  of  hewn  stones  of  good 
masonry.  Women  were  drawing  water  from  the  well  by  a  rope 
passing  over  a  pulley,  which  they  hauled  up  by  running  off  with 
it  a  great  distance  into  the  field,  in  the  manner  of  sauors.  In 
the  village  itself  is  a  portion  of  an  ancient  wall  apparently  once 
belonging  to  a  castle,  built  of  large  squared  stones  uncemented, 
resembling  in  a  degree  the  oldest  foundations  at  Beit  Jibrin.  At 
the  bottom  there  is  sloping  work  ;  and  along  one  side  is  a  long 
round  arch  or  vault,  which  however  is  probably  modem.  From 
here  Esdilkd  (Ashdod)  was  pointed  out  to  us,  upon  a  low  round 
eminence,  with  trees  thick  iaround  it  like  a  wood,  probably  olives. 
The  distance  was  said  to  be  three  hours.*  Askelon  was  said 
also  to  be  only  three  hours  distant ;  but  was  probably  not  less 
than  four  or  five  ;  the  Arabs  in  general  specifying  distances  by 
time  very  loosely.' 


'  In  oor  Arahio  list  of  the  province  of  Qazft 
tfrfs  place  is  called  Summeil  el-Khi'ill, 
ie.  of  Hebron.  Thia  aocords  with  the  ac- 
count of  Tocher  in  A.  D.  1479!,  who  tajs 
it  was  a  dependency  of  the  mosk  in  Hebron. 
He  however  misunderstood  the  name,  and 
calls  it  the  castle  of  St  Samuel  See  more 
in  Note  XXXI,  end  of  the  volume. 

*  Esd(ld  was  visited  by  Irby  and  Mangles 
in  Oct  181S ;  and  by  Lord  BeUnore  and 
his  party  in  April,  1819.  The  former  de- 
ssribe  there  a  large  KhAn  pp.  179-182 
and  Richar£on,  who  was  with  Lord 
elmore,  speaks  of  the  site  of  the  town  as 
en  the  summit  of  a  grassy  hill ;  Travels 
n.  p.  206.  There  are  said  1 1  be  no  ruins; 
and  the  place  seems  now  to  be  only  an  or- 
dinary Muslim  vil^ige.  -See  also  Von 
Troilo  in  1666 ;  p.  849. 

'  Lord  Belmore  and  his  party  vfeited 
'AskuUn  ia  April  1616;  Richardson's 
Travels,  IL  pp.  202-204.    Other  travel* 


lers  have  since  taken  it  in  their  way.  The 
situation  is  described  as  strong ;  the  thick 
wallfi,  flanked  with  towers,  were  built  on 
the  top  of  a  ridge  of  rock,  that  encircles 
the  town  and  terminates  at  each  end  in 
the  sea.  The  ground  within  nnks  in  the 
manner  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  dis- 
tance from  Gaza  is  about  five  hours.  My 
companion,  Mr  Smith,  passed  by  way  of 
*Ask&Un  in  Feb.  1827,  and  describes  it  as 
one  of  the  most  mournful  scenes  of  utter 
desolation  he  had  ever  beheld.  In  A.  D. 
1666,  Von  Troilo  found  it  partially  inhab- 
ited ;  p.  850. — Askelon  bears  a  conspicu- 
ous part'  in  the  history  of  the  crusades. 
After  being  several  times  dismantled  and 
re-fortified  in  the  times  of  Saladin  and 
Richard,  its  fortifications  were  at  length 
utterly  destroyed  by  Sultan  Blbars  in  A. 
D.  1270,  and  ito  port  filled  up  with  stones 
thrown  into  the  sea,  for  hwr  of  fVuther  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  the  crusaders.  Sec 
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While  we  were  taking  the  bearings  given  in  the  note  below/ 
the  men  of  the  village  flocked  around  us,  and  seemed  much  inter- 
ested in  our  procee<Ungs.  This  indeed  was  the  case  in  most  of 
the  villages.  The  people  in  general,  in  this  pcurt  of  the  countiy, 
were  ready  to  give  us  information,  so  far  as  they  could ;  and 
seemed  not  to  distrust  us.  Here  too  we  found  the  same  general 
impression,  that  our  object  was  to  collect  information  and  survey 
the  country,  preparatory  to  the  arrival  of  the  Franks  ;  and  here 
too  we  were  addressed  in  the  usual  phrase  :  ^^  Do  not  be  long." 
Indeed,  the  inhabitants  everywhere  appeared,  for  the  most  part, 
to  desire  that  the  Franks  should  send  a  force  among  them.  They 
were  formeriy  tired  of  the  Turks ;  they  were  now  still  more 
heartily  tired  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  were  ready  to  welcome  any 
Frank  nation  which  should  come,  not  to  subdue,  (for  that  would 
not  be  necessary,)  but  to  take  possession  of  the  land. 

After  a  delay  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we  left  SQmmeil 
at  7.35.  In  about  half  an  hour  we  passed  Jnseir  on  the  left,  the 
first  village  we  had  yet  seen  in  Palestine  not  built  of  stone.  The 
materials  of  the  houses  are  here  unbumt  bricks  ;  and  such  con- 
tinued to  be  the  case  all  the  way  to  Gaza,  and  is  so  elsewhere 
throughout  the  plain.  The  bricks  are  formed  from  the  common 
loam  of  the  soil,  with  straw  intermixed  to  bind  the  mass  together, 
as  in  Egypt ;  they  are  of  very  large  size,  and  are  merely  dried 
in  the  sun.  Many  of  them,  newly  made,  were  laid  in  rows  along 
the  ground,  in  the  process  of  drying.  At  8.35,  the  similar  vil- 
lage of  Hatta  was  on  our  right.  In  Kiir&tiyeh,  a  village  to 
which  we  came  at  8.55,  is  a  ruined  tower  of  modern  date,  built 
partly  of  similar  bricks ;  and  we  saw  also  a  few  ancient  columns 
lying  about.     Here  quite  a  number  of  places  were  in  sight.'' 

The  country  now  became  more  undulating ;  low  ridges  or 
swells  ran  from  south  to  north,  but  the  general  character  of  the 
soil  did  not  change.  Our  general  course  was  S.  W.  by  W.  The 
white  sand-hills  which  here  skirt  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 

Ibn  Keratli  in  Reinaad*!  Extraits,  etc  p.  the  borders  of  Aikelon  towards  the  east ; 

525.    Wilk.  Gesoh.  der  Kr.  VIL  p.  5Se.  OnoniMt.   art   A9or,    This  accords  weU 

*  At  S&mmeil  we  obtained  ^  follow-  with  the  positbn  of  YfisAr  as  above ;  but  if 

ing  bearings :   Tell  es-Sfifieh   N.  50"  EL  it  be  the  same,  we  have  here  the  very  on- 

Bericdsieh  N.  TC  £.     Tell  et-Tnrmns  K.  usual  change  from  the  Hebrew  guttoral 

r  W.    Esdfld  N.  W  W.  (?)    Beit  Dfirfts  Heth(n)  to  the  Arabic  Ye  with  a  long 

N.   68'  W.(?)     Beit  'Aflfe  N.   85"   W.  ^oweL  The  OnomastinconecUy  takes  this 

Hatta  S.  Si**  W.    Joseir  S.  80"  W.    KO-  yfflage  for  one  of  the  Harors  of  Josh.  16, 

r&tiyeh  S.  80''  W.    el-Fali^y  S.  61"  W.  26,  in  the  sonth  of  Judah.-Saw4fir  seems 

-^^^^^^'^^^y®**  ^  .        ^           .  *o  be  a  plural  form  for  the  Saphir  (Heb. 

These  places  ^w  from  K^^^        as  ^,p^x  ^  ^ic.  1,  11;  which  Eusebins  and 

follows:  Tell  es-S&fiehN.  65"  E.    ^Mes-  »   *'      i«^  Tw.*»^..  iri^^K^^o^Ka  ...j 

miyeh  N.  V  W.    YAsfir  N.  12"  W.    ei-  ^^7™*^  ^^^^ZlJ^^l^^J^ 

Wineh  N.  16"  W.    es-Sawftfir  N.  82"  ^tkelon;  OnomMt   art.  5ajpA^.    Comp. 

W.    'EddU  N.  88"  W.    el-FAlfijj  S.  88"  G«»»in8  !>«•  Heb.  art  n-»BO.     There 

E.— Eusebins  and  Jerome  mention  a  Hi^-  »re  three  villages  of  this  name,  near  eaoii 

torQKtr^p  Asor)  belonging  to  Judah  ia  other. 
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b^an  Boon  to  appear.  At  10|^  o'clock,  upon  one  of  the  said 
swells,  Tell  es-S&fieh  bore  N.  61^  E.  while  the  village  of  Bureir 
lay  before  ns  S.  48°  W.  We  reached  the  latter  place  at  11.10; 
and  rested  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  under  the  shade  of 
a  spreading  tree. 

This  is  a  flourishing  village,  forming  a  sort  of  central  point 
in  the  plain.  There  is  a  large  public  well,  at  which  camels  were 
drawing  water  by  means  of  a  Sdkieh,  or  water-wheel  with  jars, 
as  in  Egypt ;'  the  first  machinery  we  had  yet  seen  in  Palestine. 
Flocks  and  herds  were  collected  around  the  well ;  the  troughs  for 
which  were  partly  laid  up  in  front  with  ancient  marble  columns. 
Here  were  also  several  palm  trees ;  and  the  whole  scene  was 
animated  and  pleasing. 

Setting  off  from  Bureir  at  three  quarters  past  noon,  we  at 
first  took  a  wrong  road,  which  led  us  too  &r  south  towards  the 
Tillage  of  Htlj.  The  direct  road  keeps  along  on  the  north  side 
of  the  broad  Wady  Simsim  already  mentioned,  near  which  Bu- 
reir lies,  on  a  general  course  W.  by  8.  passing  the  village  of 
Simsim  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  Wady,  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  from  Bureir.  We  crossed  this  Wady  on  the  wrong 
road;  and  were  then  compelled  to  pick  our  way  through  the 
fields  to  the  Gaza  road,  leaving  the  village  of  Simsim  at  a  dis- 
tance on  the  right.  At  2.10,  we  passed  the  little  village  Nijid 
on  the  south  of  the  Wady  ;  here  the  peasants  were  winnowing 
bailey  by  throwing  it  up  into  the  air  across  the  wind,  with  a 
wooden  tbrk.  Ten  minutes  later  (at  2.20),  we  came  again  into 
the  Gaza  road,  having  lost  half  an  hour  by  our  detour.  This 
road  had  here  crossed  the  broad  Wady  very  obliquely,  and  now 
lefl  it  to  pass  over  low  swelling  hills.  The  valley  bends  more  to 
the  right ;  and  passing  by  Deir  Esneid,  empties  into  the  sea  at 
fAskdUln.  At  2.35,  the  village  of  Dimreh  was  on  our  right 
near  the  bend  of  the  valley. 

Our  course  still  continued  W.  by  S.  At  3.20  we  came  to  the 
village  Beit  Hunto  on  our  right  in  a  low  rich  tract  of  the  plain. 
Here  as  elsewhere  all  were  busy  with  the  wheat  harvest ;  the 
reapers  were  in  the  fields ;  donkeys  and  camels  were  moving 
homewards  with  their  high  loads  of  sheaves  ;  whUe  on  the 
ihrediing-flo(»s  near  the  village  I  counted  not  less  than  thirty 
gangs  of  cattle,  occupied  in  treading  out  the  grain,  with  many 
camels  and  donkeys  standing  idle  around.  The  whole  village 
seemed  at  work,  and  present^  a  busy  scene. 

Not  &r  beyond  this  village,  we  came  upon  the  immense 
olive  groves  which  stretch  far  to  the  north  of  Gaza.  At  4 
o'clock  we  fell  into  the  Y&fa  road,  at  the  line  of  hills  which 
bounds  ihe  plain  west,  towards  the  coast.     The  road  here  crosses 

>  See  Note  II,  at  ibe  end  of  Vol  L 
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these  hills  at  a  low  spot  or  gap,  and  cdntinues  along  their  west- 
em  side,  on  a  course  southwest,  having  on  the  right  a  tract  of 
drifts  and  hills  of  white  sand,  extending  to  the  sea,  here  an  hour 
distant.  These  sands  seem  only  to  need  water  in  order  to  be* 
come  fertile  ;  even  now  they  are  studded  with  trees  and  bushes 
like  hedges  ;  apparently  from  the  effect  of  the  rains  alone.  For 
the  whole  distance  from  the  gap  of  the  hills  to  Gaza,  the  road 
passes  through  a  vast  grove  of  olive  trees,  not  only  very  nume* 
rouB,  but  also  large  and  productive.  Many  of  them  are  upon  the 
sands.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  olive  grove  in  Palestine.  We 
saw  but  a  single  one  more  extensive,  and  that  was  near  Beirilt. 
At  4|  o'clock  we  pitched  our  tent  among  these  trees,  ten  min- 
utes from  the  entrance  of  Gaza,  just  at  the  edge  of  the  gardens 
on  the  north  of  the  city. 

We  found  a  quarantine  guard  stationed  near  by,  to  prevent 
the  approach  of  persons  coming  from  Y&fa,  where  the  plague 
was  now  raging.  As  however  we  came  from  Jerusalem,  where 
its  prevalence  was  less  known,  no  objection  was  made  to  our 
passing.  Our  servants  said  to  them  :  ^*  Suppose  a  party  from 
Ydfa  tell  you  they  come  from  Jerusalem  ;  what  then  ?  "  The 
reply  was  :  "  That  is  no  concern  of  ours." 

The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  we  remained  encamped ;  and 
enjoyed  a  quiet  day  of  rest. 

Monday,  May  2l8t.  Our  Jerusalem  friend,  Abu  Selfimeh, 
had  furnished  us  with  a  letter  to  an  Arab  Greek  Christian  in 
Gaza,  named  Suleimfin  el-Hashwy,  a  merchant  who  acts  in  some 
sort  as  a  Frank  agent.  We  called  upon  him  this  morning,  and 
found  him  in  his  shop,  one  of  the  open  stalls  of  the  bazar ; 
where,  like  his  neighbours,  he  was  sitting  cross-legged  upon  the 
sort  of  low  counter  in  front.  He  received  us  with  great  kind* 
ness ;  ordered  coffee ;  and  introduced  us  to  his  neighbours, 
many  of  whom  soon  gathered  around.  One  of  these  was  a  very 
intelligent  Mussulman,  who  seemed  quite  interested  in  seeing 
strangers  from  the  new  world,  and  made  many  inquiries  respect- 
ing America. 

After  the  conversation  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time, 
our  new  Mussulman  friend,  to  our  great  surprise,  proposed  to 
.  take  us  into  the  neighbouring  mosk,  the  oldest  and  most  impor* 
tant  one  of  the  city,  anciently  a  Christian  church.  Tradition, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  ascribes  it  to  Helena,  and  regards  it  as 
having  been  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.*  We  were  not 
slow  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  went  with  him  ;  pulling  off 
our  shoes  at  the  door,  and  walking  in  our  stockings  over  the 
mats  with  which  the  stone  floor  is  covered.     The  three  parallel 

'  It  possibly  dates  fh>m  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centoiy,  as  we  shaU  afterwards 
have  occaaion  to  see ;  p.  42. 
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aisles  of  tlie  ancient  church  remain,  as  well  as  the  columns  with 
Corinthian  capitals  which  divide  them.  The  middle  one  is 
higher  than  the  other  two,  and  has  a  second  row  of  columns  on 
each  side  above.  The  length  of  the  building  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet ;  not  including  the  recess  of  the  altar  on  the 
south,  which  is  about  twenty  feet  more.  On  the  west  side,  the 
Muslims  have  added  another  low  aisle  in  an  inferior  style  of  ar- 
chitecture. 

We  returned  to  the  shop  of  Suleimfin,  who  now  took  charge 
of  my  letters,  in  order  to  forward  them  by  the  Pasha's  post  to 
Cairo  and  Alexandria.  This  he  punctually  accomplished..  "We 
thought  it  best  also  to  take  here  a  Tezkirah  (passport),  for  He- 
bron, in  order  to  be  able  to  show  that  we  had  come  foova  Qaza 
and  not  from  Jerusalem,  in  case  of  any  quarantine  i»egiAlatioQi8 
at  Hebron  against  the  latter  city.  The  goverBW  of  Qasa, 
Sheikh  Sa'id,  we  learned,  was  absent  at  or  near  Hehrom,  (where 
we  afterwards  met  him,)  collecting  arms  from  t)ke  peasantry  ; 
who,  although  once  disarmed,  had  been  fightiit^  among  them- 
selves. We  therefore  waited  upon  his  secretary,  accompanied 
by  a  man  sent  by  Suleim&n ;  and  found  him  vx  a  dirty  room 
with  bare  stone  walls,  surrounded  by  six  wjvteirs.  He  was  an 
elderly  man  with  a  good  face  and  bright  eye.  On  kaming  that 
we  likewise  thought  of  visiting  Wady  Mtea,  he  asked  if  we 
would  have  the  Tezkirah  made  out  ^t  thftt  place  also  ?  Not 
supposing  that  this  could  be  of  tKe  d^htest  importance,  wq 
said  that  one  for  Hebron  would  be  sirfBcient ;  and  he  o^dered  it 
to  be  made  out  accordingly.  Wo  afterwards  had  occasion  to  re- 
gret our  decision,  or  rather  the  "V^nt  of  information  which  led 
to  it ;  for  we  found  at  a  later  pwiod,  that  the  region  of  Wady 
Mtisa  was  under  the  immed»*e  jurisdiction  of  Sheikh  Sa'id  ; 
and  his  Tezkirah  would  \w^  comipanded  a  more  implicit  obe- 
dience from  the  Arabs  of  tfcat  quartt^,  than  the  Firpafip  of  lfi,v^ 
hammed  Aly  himself.  '  \-> 

While  the  Tezkirah  was  making.put,  we  walked  w^m^  i\^ 
city,  and  spent  m  all  several  hours  i;^,examiningits  varioiji^  parts. 
The  results  of  our  ob«ervatioA.^4;  inquiries  may  he  swniparily 
given  as  follows. 

Gaza,  in  Arabic  GhOzzeh,  is.,  situated  on  a  lone  round  hill  of 
considerable  exteut,  not  elev^tod'  n^prja  tha»  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
above  the  plain  acound;.  TJlfe  hill:  may  b^  regarded  as  the  nu- 
cleus  of  the  city  j  altho^gh,  only  thp  sout^jem  half  is  now  covered 
with  houses.  Most  ofr  tiiese  aire  of  stone,  and  especially  all  such 
as  belong  to  the-gowommei^t.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  mod- 
em city  has  spining  up,  on  the  plain  below,  a  sort  of  suburbs, 
stretching  tar  wj*  on,  the  eastern  and  northern  sides.  These  sub- 
urbs appear  to  he  thickly  populated  ;  the  houses  are  numerous 
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and  wholly  built  of  mud  or  unbumt  bricks,  like  the  villages  we 
hod  passed  on  the  great  plain.  ^ 

The  ancient  city  of  Gaza,  renowned  as  *  the  strong/  lay  ob- 
viously chiefly  on  the  hill.  The  present  town  has  no  gates, 
being  like  an  open  village  ;  yet  the  places  of  the  former  ones 
remain,  and  are  pointed  out  around  the  hiU.  One  of  these,  at 
the  foot  of  the  slope  on  the  southeast,  is  shown  as  the  gate  whose 
doors  and  bars  were  carried  off  by  Samson  ;  and  just  by  it  is  a 
Mukfim  in  his  honour,  which  the  Muslims  pretend  is  also  his 
tomb.  Towards  the  south  is  another  spot  called  B&b  ed-Ddr6n, 
a  name  probably  derived  from  the  fortress  Dfiron  celebrated  in 
the  time  of  the  crusades.'  Indeed,  all  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
walls  and  ancient  strength  of  Gaza  have  disappeared  ;  and 
nothing  remains  to  mark  its  former  extent,  except  the  bounds 
of  the  hill  itself  on  which  it  stood.  Even  the  traces  of  its  for- 
mer existence,  its  vestiges  of  antiqtuty;  are  very  rare  ;  consist- 
ing of  occasional  columns  of  marble  or  gray  granite,  scattered 
in  the  streets  and  gardens,  or  used  as  thresholds  at  the  gates 
and  doors  of  houses,  or  laid  upon  the  front  of  watering-troughs. 
One  fine  Corinthian  capital  of  white  marble,  lies  inverted  in  the 
middle  of  a  street  nmning  from  north  to  south  along  the  eastern 
foot  of  the  hill, 

Gaza  is  said  to  be  an  hour  distant  from  the  sea ;  which  is 
not  here  visible.'  Between  the  city  and  the  shore,  are  the  hills 
and  tracts  of  sand  already  mentioned,  on  which  are  scattered  a 
few  trees  and  hedges.  Around  the  city  on  the  south,  east,  and 
north,  are  numerous  gardens  hedged  with  prickly  pear,  which 
forms  an  impenetrable  barrier.     The  soil  of  these  gcurdens  is  ex- 


'  So  far  as  I  know,  tlie  geographical  po- 
sition of  Gasa  has  never  heen  determined 
hy  astronomical  ohserration;  nor  indeed 
in  any  way,  except  hy  Jacotin  during  the 
march  of  the  French  army  in  1799.  The 
relative  position  of  Gaza  in  respect  to  Yi- 
fa  on  his  map,  is  the  hest,  and  indeed  the 
only  approximation  which  we  have.  The 
position  of  Yifa  being  corrected  ac- 
cording to  the  more  accurate  observations 
of  Gauttier  and  Hell,  gives  therefore  for 
that  of  Gaza,  Lat  81"  27'  80"  N.  Long. 
84"  27'  24"  K.  from  Greenwich.  See 
Berghana^  Memoir  za  seiner  Karte  von 
Syrien,  pp.  25,  26. 

'  The  fortress  D&r£n,  Lat.  Darum,  was 
built  by  king  Amalrich  on  the  ruins  of 
a  Greek  convent  of  the  same  name,  de- 
scribed as  four  (Italian)  miles  south  of  Gaza, 
and  five  furlongs  from  the  sea;  Will. 
Tyr.  20.  20.  Marinus  Sanutus  gives  the 
distance  ih>m  Gaza  at  fifteen  miles;  pp. 
86,  246.    It  was  stonned  by  Sahidin  with- 
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out  success  in  A.  D.  1170 ;  thoogh  it  fell 
into  his  hands,  and  was  cnlaiged  by  him, 
after  the  capture  of  Askelon ;  Will.  Tyr. 
L  c  Bohaed.  Vit  Salad,  p.  72.  Wilkes 
Gesch.  der  Er.  UI.  ii.  pp.  185, 138.  Einff 
Richard  took  it  after  a  short  siege,  and 
destroyed  it  A.  D.  1192  ;  Gaufr.  Vinisauf 
5.  89,  m  Gale  Scriptor.  Hist.  AngL  Tom. 
n.  p.  892,  898.  Wilken  ib.  IV.  pp.  498- 
500,  587.  Wilken  suggesU  that  this  for- 
tress may  have  been  at  Khan  YAnfis; 
which  is  four  hours  with  camels  from  Gaza ; 
ib.  ni.  il  p.  186.  Ali  Bey's  Travels  II. 
p.  206. — The  name  D^ron  is  probably  tho 
Hebrew  C'i*>^  *  the  south,'  which  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  apply  as  a  proper  name,  Da- 
roma,  to  the  southwest  part  of  Palestme ; 
Onomast.  art  Gerara,  Siceleck,  etc 

*  Arrian  gives  the  distance  from  the  sea 
at  20  stadia ;  Exped.  Alex.  2.  26.  Abnl- 
feda  describes  the  sandhills  in  the  sama 
manner;  Tab.  Syr.  p.  77.  td. K6hler. 
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ceedingly  rich  and  productive.  Apricots  and  mulberries  were 
already  ripe  ;  the  former  delicious  and  abundant.  Many  palm 
trees  are  scattered  around  the  city,  though  they  form  no  grove 
as  in  Egypt ;  while  beyond  the  gardens,  towards  the  north,  lies 
the  extensive  olive  grove  through  which  we  had  passed.  There 
are  two  pools  of  water,  one  on  the  north  and  the  other  south  of 
the  city ;  but  they  seemed  to  contain  merely  stagnant  rain 
water,  of  which  no  use  was  made.  The  public  cemeteries  lie 
straggling  and  scattered  in  all  directions,  mingling  with  the 
houses  on  the  hill  and  along  the  roads  in  the  plain. — Towards 
the  east  the  view  is  shut  in  by  the  line  of  hills  we  had  crossed. 
The  highest  point  is  a  partially  isolated  hill  southeast  of  the 
city  about  half  an  hour  distant.  On  it  is  a  Muk&m  or  Wely 
called  el-Muntlir.  The  Christians  pretend  that  it  was  once  the 
residence  of  a  bishop.* 

The  population  of  Gaza  has  usually  been  rated  as  much  too 
low,  as  that  of  Jerusalem  has  been  over-estimated.  Travellers 
have  given  different  judgments,  usually  from  two  thousand  to 
five  thousand  souls.'  The  number  of  inhabitants  has  probably 
increased  of  late  years.  From  information  given  us  by  both 
Christians  and  Mussulmans,  it  appears,  that  the  city  now  con- 
tains nearly  four  thousand  taxable  Muhammedans,  and  one  hun- 
dred Christians.  This  indicates  a  population  of  not  less  than 
fifteen  or  perhaps  sixteen  thousand  souls,  and  makes  Gaza  larger 
than  Jerusalem  ;  a  fact  which  is  also  confirmed  by  its  greater 
extent  of  crowded  dwellings.  There  were  said  to  be  fifty-seven 
resident  Christian  &milies  ;  but  their  number  is  increased  by 
transient  sojourners. 

We  heard  nothing  of  the  port  of  Gaza,  the  ancient  Ma*- 
juma ;'  nor  did  we  learn  whether  it  is  now  visited  by  vessels. 
GBza  itself  has  no  more  the  appearance  of  a  maritime  city  than 
Jerusalem.  •  Yet  it  certainly  might  be  a  place  of  considerable 
commerce.  The  fertile  soil  produces,  in  abundance,  grains  and 
fruits  of  every  kind  and  of  the  finest  quality.  Volney  speaks 
here  of  manu&ctures  of  soap,  and  also  of  cotton  for  the  supply 
of  the  neighbouring  Bedawin.*     The  position  of  Gaza  on  the 

'  Jaoo^'t  map,  eopied  abo  bj  Bergbaiis,  ardson  mokes  this  hill  to  he  '*  a  \ofty  pro- 

gives  to  this  eminence  the  name  of  *  Sam-  montory  of  the  monntoina  of  Hebron  I  * 

fon*s  mount,*  as  being  the  hill  before  (Heb.  Vol.  II.  p.  198. 

towards)  Hebron,  to  whieh  he  oarried  off  *  Volnej  2000 ;  XL  p.  818.    Richardson 

the  doors  of  the  gate  of  Gaza;  Judg.  16,  2000   to  8000;  II.  p.  199.     Fisk  5000; 

8.     So  too  the  Latin  tradition  and  some  Raamer's  PaUst  p.  175.— Poi^nlat  oomes 

traTellers ;  Quaresmins  IL  p.  926.    San-  nearer  the  troth,  when  he  estimates  the 

d/i  p.   117.    Busching  Th.  XL  S.  451.  population  at  ten  or  eleven  thousand  souls; 

Raomer  PaL   p.   174,  ed.   8.    There  is  Corresp.  d*Orient  V.  p.  899. 

nothing  improbable  in    the  supposition ;  *  Reland  Pakest.  p.  791. 

but  the  people  of  Gaxa  know  of  no  such  *  Vojage  IL  p.  818. 
name,  and  have  no  such  tradition. — Rich- 
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foute  of  the  great  camvand,  whick  in  JsXi  ag^l  We  passed  be*, 
tween  Sgypt  and  Syria,  is  favotimble  to  its  commerce  and  pros- 
perity ;  both  ds  affording  a  means  of  constant  communication 
with  both  countries,  and  also  from  the  opportunity  of  furnishing 
supplies  to  the  caravans  in  passing.  Those  travelling  towards 
Egypt,  naturally  lay  in  here  a  stock  of  provisions  and  necessaries 
for  the  desert ;  while  those  coming  from  Egypt,  arrive  at  Gaza 
exhausted,  and  must  of  course  supply  themselves  anew.  The 
inhabitants  of  Ma'fin  likewise,  on  the  east  of  Wady  el-'Arabah, 
about  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Syrian  Haj  to  and  from 
Mecca,  buy  up  provisions  of  all  kinds  at  Gaza  and  Hebron,  and 
sell  them  at  a  great  profit  to  the  pilgrims.^  The  bazars  in  Gaza 
seemed  well  supplied  with  wares  ;  &r  better  indeed  than  those 
of  Jerusalem. 

Gaza  is  among  the  earliest  of  the  Canaanitish  cities  men- 
tioned in  the  old  Testament ;'  and  became  afterwards  celebrated 
as  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  five  lords  of  the  Philistines. 
Joshua  extended  his  conquests  to  Gaza,  but  did  not  vanquish 
this  remarkable  people ;'  and  although  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to 
whose  lot  it  fell,  subdued  the  city,  yet  they  appear  to  have  held 
it  but  a  short  time  ;  and  the  lordjs  of  the  Philistines  soon  not 
only  regained  possession  of  their  own  territory,  but  also  increased 
in  strength,  and  at  length  extended  their  jurisdiction  in  turn  over 
the  Israelites.^  After  forty  years  of  oppression,  Samson  ap- 
peared as  the  champion  and  avenger  of  his  people  ;  and  Gaza 
becomes  renowned  as  the  scene  of  his  later  deeds  and  of  his  ML 
Here  too  he  drew  down  upon  himself  and  the  assembled  multi- 
tude the  temple  of  Dagon  ;  so  that  '^  the  dead  which  he  slew  at 
his  death,  were  more  than  they  which  he  slew  in  his  life."* 
After  continual  wars  under  the  Judges  and  with  Saul  and 
David,  the  Philistines  appear  to  have  been  subdued  by  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  Gaza  became  the  border  of  Solomon's  kingdom  on 
this  side.'  Yet  they  gave  trouble  to  the  following  Jewish  kings  ; 
and  Hezekiah  at  length  smote  them  unto  the  borders  of  Gaza.' 

The  situation  of  Gaza  on  the  great  route  of  the  military  ex- 
peditions, which  the  monarchs  of  Egypt,  and  those  of  Syria  and 
the  east,  afterwards  undertook  against  the  dominions  of  each 
other,  necessarily  exposed  it  to  the  calamities  of  war  and  to  fre- 
quent change  of  masters.  To  the  Egyptians,  Gaza  ^  the  strong,' 
was  the  key  of  Palestine  and  Syria ;  and  no  conqueror  could 

>  Barckhardt  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  48&  *  Jndg.  1,  IS.    8,  8.    18, 1. 

Volnej  II.  pp.  314,  815.— The  caravan  *  Judg.  c  16. 

route  between  Ma'^n  and  Gaza  pastes  near  *  1  Sam.  c  4-6.   14,  fi2.  81,  1  sq.  3 

Wady  M68a,and  strikes  the  fountain  el*  Sam.5,l7  8q.   8,1.   21,l58q.  1  K.  4,  24. 

Weibehinthe'Arabah.  '  2  Chr.  21,  16.   26,6.   28,  18.   2  K. 

*  Gen.  10,  19.  18,  8. 

•  Josh.  10,  41.     11,  22.     18,  8. 
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well  pass  hj,  until  this  city  had  submitted  to  his  power.  Thus 
one  (rf  the  Pharaohs  (probably  Necho)  subdued  it. in  the  time 
of  Jeremiah  ;  and  Cambyses,  during  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  is 
■reported  to  have  deposited  here  his  treasures.^  Gaza  opposed 
itself  for  five  months  to  the  progress  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
but  was  finally  taken  by  storm,  its  brave  defenders  slaughtered 
at  their  posts,  their  wives  and  children  sold  as  slaves,  and  the 
city  repeopled  with  inhabitants  drawn  from  the  surcounding 
country.*  During  the  wars  of  the  Maecabees,  Gaza  continued 
to  be  a  place  of  strength  ;  it  was  fortified  by  the  Syrian  Bac- 
chides,  its  suburbs  burned  by  Jonathan,  and  the  city  itself  cap* 
tured  by  Simon.'  Alexander  Jannasus  at  length  destroyed  Gaza 
about  96  B.  C.  after  a  siege  of  a  year ;  but  it  was  again  rebuilt 
with  other  cities  by  the  Boman  general  Gabinius.^  Augustus 
gave  it  to  Herod  ;  and  after  his  death  it  was  assigned  to  Syria.' 
About  A.  D.  65,  during  the  government  of  the  procurator  Ges- 
rius  Florus,  Gaza  with  other  cities  was  again  laid  in  ruins  by  the 
rebellious  Jews.'  Yet  this  destruction  was  probably  partial,  and 
could  have  been  but  temporary  ;  for  there  exist  coins  of  Gaza 
struck  in  honour  of  Titus,  Adrian,  and  the  following  emperors  ; 
which  show  at  least  that  the  city  was  still  a  place  of  impor- 
tance, very^soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.^ 

From  these  details  it  seems  to  follow,  that  the  expression  in 
the  book  of  Acts,'  which  might  at  first  appear  to  imply  that 
Gaza  was  then  **  desert,'^  is  more  probably  to  be  referred  to  the 
particular  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  on  which  the  Evangelist 
was  to  find  the  eunuch,  viz.  the  southern  road  leading  from  Eleu- 
theropolis  to  Gaza  through  the  ^^desert,''  or  region  without 
villages,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day.' 

A  Christian  chnrch  appears  to  have  been  early  planted  at  Gaza ; 
its  bishop  Silvanus  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  as  a  martyr  under 
Diocletian  about  A.  D.  285 ;  and  among  the  names  of  other  bish- 
ops enumerated,  not  less  than  six  are  found  in  the  subscriptions 
of  councils,  as  late  as  to  that  of  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  536.''     Tet 

'  Jer.  47,  1.    Pomp.  Mela  1.  11.  ia  also  oonlntdioted  bj  the  facts  which  toU 

*  Anian  Exp.  Alex.  2.  26,  ircd  kwfytm»  low  in  the  text. 
wdrrts  mvrw  /Mx^/uwot^  its  9itamt  fri-        *  1  Maoo.  9,  52.   11,  61.  62.   18,  48  iq. 

X^if^o^  *  voiSof  a  iral  yvpoucas  i^iip9p€at6'  Jo«.  Ant  18.  5.  6.     Comp.  1  Mace.  14,  7. 

h^tr  avrdr  'A\4^^pos  •   Hr  w6Kuf  M  15,  28.  16,  1. 

^mmtd^mM  ix  tAp  wff^io(m»r,  ^irpi}ro  Sd^a        *  JoMph.  Ant.  18.  18.  8.     ib.  14.  5.  8. 
ff9^  ^f  r^  wAffior.     Strabo  indeed        *  Ibid.  15.  7.  8.    ib.  17.  11.  4. 
Mjt  that  Gaza  was  destroyed  by  Alexan-        *  Joseph.  B.  J.  2.  18.  1,  'Arj^cd^ra  mU 

dfOTf  and  remained  desolate;  16.  2.  80,  Ti(€»  Kcn-^tncaiwTw, 
UM9f  w^ff  yw6n4inh  KaTHnrofffjJpii  8*        *  Mionnet  Desor.  de  M^daiUes  Antiq.  V. 

hrh  ^AX<|ir8pov,  ml  ii4w9W9,  Hfmftop.    Bat  p.  586  sq.    Reland  Palasst.  pp.  788,  797. 
this  is  contradicted  bj  the  express  Ian-        '  Acts  8  26. 

goage  of  Arrian ;  nor  do  other  writers        *  See  more  m  Note  XXXII,  end  of  the 

who  deaoribe  the  siege,  mention  any  snch  rohime. 

drstmction ;  e.  g.  Q.  Cart  4.  6.  Plutarch  '*  Eosebios  Hist  Eodes.  8. 18.  da  Mar- 
\Akz.€.26.    Joseph.  Ant  11.  8.8,4.    It 
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'  the  city  still  retained  in  a  great  degree  its  devotion  to  idolatry^; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  not  less  than  eight 
public  temples  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  heathen  gods,  still 
existed  there.  ^  Among  these  the  most  celebrated  was  a  temple 
of  Mamion,  the  Cretan  Jupiter.  By  the  influence  of  Eudoxia, 
wife  of  the  emperor  Arcadius,  the  bishop  Porphyrins  was  in- 
vested with  authority  to  demolish  these  temples  ;  and  was  fur- 
nished with  means  to  erect  a  Christian  church,  which  was  dedi- 
cated in  A.  D.  406  and  named  after  the  empress.*  This  may 
probably  have  been  the  great  church  now  converted  into  a  mosk, 

-which  we  visited. — ^Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak  of  Gaza  in  their 
day  as  an  important  city.*  About  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  seventh,  Gaza  was  visited  by  Antoninus 
Martyr,  who  describes  it  as  "  splendid  and  delicious  ;"  and  its  in- 
habitants as  '^  noble,  liberal,  and  friendly  to  strangers.''^ 

Such  was  Christian  Gaza.  In  A.  D.  634  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  generals  of  Abu  Bekr,  the  first  Muhammedan 
Khalif,  after  a  decisive  battle  with  the  Roman  armies  ;  but  the 
Khalif  died  before  the  tidings  of  the  vkjtory  could  reach  him.* 
From  this  time  we  hear  little  more  of  Gaza,  except  as  the  birth- 

•  place  of  esh-Sh^'y  the  founder  of  a  Muhammedan  sect,*  until 
the  time  of  the  crusades.  In  A.  D.  796  it  was  laid  waste  dur- 
ing a  civil  war  among  the  Arab  tribes.'  During  the  many 
wars  between  the  Muhammedan  rulers  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
which  preceded  the  crusades,  Gaza  appears  to  have  suffered 
greatly,  if  indeed  it  had  recovered  from  the  former  blow.  The 
crusaders  found  it  deserted,  and  its  ruins  spread  out  over  the  hill 
and  the  adjacent  plain,  like  the  city  of  the  present  day.*  Here  in 
A.  D.  1152  they  erected  a  fortress,  occupying  a  portion  of  the 
hill,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  approach  to  Askelon  from  the  south  ; 
the  defence  of  this  castle  was  entrusted  to  the  knights  Tem- 
plars.* The  dwellings  of  the  city  became  again  inhabited  ;  but 
in  A.  D.  1170  the  place  was  sacked  by  the  troops  of  Saladin, 
who  however  did  not  get  possession  of  the  citadel**     Yet  after 

-tjrib.  Palaoet  c  18.    Le  Qaiaii  Orieiis  honesti«imif  omni  Ubenlitste  decori^  ama- 

Chr.  III.  p.  608  aq.    Reland  Pal  p.  795  aq.  toraa  pereffrinoniin.*' 

'  Marc.  Diaconi  Vit.  Porpbjriif  in  Acta        *  Eutycmu  Annales  II.  p.  260  aq. 
Sanctor.  Feb.  Tom.  lU.  pw  655.    Reland        "  Abulfedie  Tab.  Syr.  p.  77.    D'Heibe- 

PaL  p.  798.  lot  Biblioth.  Orient,  art  Gazgak,    Belaad 

*  Maro*  Diooon.  1.  c  p.  655  aq.  Le  Qoien  Pal  p.  798. 

Oriens  Chr.  HI   pp.  618,  614.     Reknd  ^  See  above,  Vol  I.  p.  891. 

Pal  pp.  798,  794.    Jerome  alao  mentions  *  Will  Tyr.  17.  12,  **Gaza  nrba  anti- 

the  destmction  of  the  temple  of  Mamion  qniaaima  ab  Ascalooa  decern  distant  milia- 

in  his  daj,  and  speaks  as  if  the  church  ribna,  dirnta  et  habitatoribus  carens .... 

was  erected  oq  its  site ;  Comm.  in  Esa.  sita  in  colle  aliqnantnlam  edito,  magnnm 

zvil  8.  satis  et  difinsnm  infra  mnrosoontinens  ajDH- 

*  **  Kst  mqne  hodie  indgnis  civitas ; "  bitom.**    Comp.  aUo  20.  21. 
Onomast  art  Oaxa.  *  Will  Tyr.  I  c  Wilken  Gesch.  der  Kr. 

*  Antonin.  Mart  Itin.  88,  <*  Gasa  an-  IIL  IL  p.  10. 

tem  civitas  splendida,  deliciosa,  homines        "  WilLTyr.  20.  21.  Wilken  I  c  p.  188. 
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.  the  fatal  battle  of  Hatttn  in  A.  D.  1187,  and  the  surrender  of 
Askelon  to  Saladin,  Gaza  also  passed  into  his  hands.  ^  It  ap- 
pears also  to  have  opened  its  gates  to  Bichard  for  a  short  time  ;' 
but  it  must  soon  have  reverted  to  the  Muhammedans.  It  is 
afterwards  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  crusades,  only  as  the 
scene  of  two  battles  lost  by  the  Franks  in  A.  D.  1239  and 
1244.» 

According  to  Brocardus,  it  was  in  his  day  commonly  called 
Oazara;  *  and  it  is  also  mentioned  by  this  name  as  late  as  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  At  that  time  the  pilgrims  were 
accustomed  to  travel  from  Jerusalem  to  Mount  Sinai  by  way  of 
Gaza  ;  where  they  laid  in  their  stores  for  the  desert.^  Fabri  in 
1483  describes  the  city  as  populous,  with  many  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians as  in  Jerusalem,  and  an  abundance  of  provisions,  cheap  in 
price  and  excellent  in  quality.* 


Our  visit  to  Gaza  was  rather  an  episode  in  our  journey,  than 
the  result  of  any  definite  plan  of  inquiry  and  observation.  We 
did  not  anticipate  here  much  new  information  ;  and  were  there- 
fore not  disappointed.  We  made  minute  and  particular  inquiries 
after  several  places,  which  appear  to  have  lain  towards  the  south 
and  southeast  of  Gaza,  such  as  Lachish,  Ziklag,  Gerar,  and 
others  ;  but  could  hear  or  find  no  vestige  of  them.  We  after- 
wards repeated  the  same  inquiries  among  the  Arabs  of  the  plain, 
but  with  no  better  success.  Of  Q^rar,  or  a  name  answering  to  it, 
some  of  the  Christians  of  Gaza  thought  they  had  heard  in  the 
south  ;  but  the  people  of  the  country  knew  nothing  of  it. 

Accordmg  to  tlM  ancient  accounts,  Gerar  lay  in  or  near  a 
valley,^  which  would  seem  to  be  no  other  than  the  great  Wady 
Sheri'ah  or  one  of  its  branches.  This  Wady,  as  we  have  seen, 
-was  said  to  receive  Wady  es-Seba'  which  comes  down  from 
Beersheba  ;'  and  we  know  that  Gerar  was  near  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,  and  Isaac  went  up  from  it  directly  to  Beersheba, 
which  was  not  &r  distant.*  The  name  continued  to  exist,  (per- 
haps as  a  matter  of  tradition,)  for  several  centuries  after  the 
Christian  era.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  twenty-five  Boman 
miles  fifom  Eleutheropolis  towards  the  south  ;  and  Bozomen  re^ 

'  Bohaeddin  Vit  SaUdin.  p.  72.  Fabri   1468;   Reissb.  des  h.   Landes  pp. 

*  Gaafr.   ViniMof   in    Gale    Scriptor.    678,  187,  289-291. 

Hitft.  Angi  IL  Lib.  V.  40.  pw  894.   Comp.  *  Reinb.  p.  291.    So  Belon  ab<rat  154S, 

V.  19.  p.  882.    Wilken.  ibid.  IV.  pp.  477,  Obs  p.  810;  and  Helffnch  in  A.  D.  1565  ; 

602.  Reissb.  p.  722. 

*  Wilken  ib  YI.  ppu  688  sq.  642.  ^  Gen.  26,  17. 

*  Brooard.  c.  10,  p.   186.     This  i«  an  "See  abo^  Vol.  L  p.  204. 

ancient  Greek  form;    Joseph.  Antiq.  7.        *  Gen.   26,  1.  20.  28.  26-3a     Coma 
4,  I.    lb.  18.  6.  6.  20^  L 

*  So   Tncher  1479,  Breydenbach  and 
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lates,  that  a  large  and  celebrated  monastery  stood  there,  adjacent 
to  a  winter  torrent.*  The  abbot  Silvanus  redded  there  near  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century ;  and  the  name  of  Marcian,  as  bishop  of 
Gerar,  (perhaps  in  the  convent,)  appears  among  the  signatures  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  A.  D.  451.'  Future  travellers  may 
perhaps  still  find  traces  of  its  monastery,  in  connection  with 
Wady  Sheri'ah  or  its  branches ;  although  the  name  of  Gerar 
seems  to  have  become  extinct,  at  least  in  this  district.' 

We  left  Gaza  the  same  day  (May  21st)  at  11.20,  intending 
to  take  a  more  southern  route  to  Beit  Jibrin  on  our  way  to 
Hebron.  We  heard  much  of  the  village  of  Htkj,  as  having  been 
recently  founded  by  order  of  the  government  in  the  territory 
hitherto  occupied  by  the  Bedawln  ;  and  we  determined  to  visit 
it,  and  then  proceed  directly  through  the  country  of  the  Arabs, 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  ancient  sites.  Our  way  led  us 
back  along  the  YAfa  roiul,  by  which  we  had  approached  Gaza, 
for  half  an  hour,  to  the  gap  of  the  line  of  hills  ;  thence  directly 
east  until  2.10 ;  and  afterwards  about  E.  by  N.  The  country  is 
undulating  ;  the  few  shallow  Wadys  all  run  northwards  to  Wady 
Simsim.  At  1^  o'clock  we  passed  the  mounds  of  a  former  village 
called  Beit  Dirdis  ;  and  at  1.55  the  hill  el-Munt&r  near  Gaza 
bore  S.  83°  W.  We  reached  HOj  at  2.65  ;  it  being  only  about 
two  and  a  half  hours  from  Gaza. 

Hilj  is  one  of  the  many  villages  which  in  former  times  were 
left  to  go  to  ruin,  in  consequence  of  the  vexations  and  oppressions 
of  the  Arabs  who  occupied  the  neighbouring  country,  and  spread 
themselves  by  degrees  over  the  whole  (Ustrict.  The  region 
towards  the  south  and  east  is  called  the  country  of  Easy,  from 
a  fountain  and  former  place  of  that  name ;  and  is  filled  with 
deserted  sites  and  ruined  villages  ;  there  being  not  one  of  them 
inhabited.  The  Arab  tribes  of  the  Jebkr&t  and  Wah&ideh,  who 
recently  occupied  the  tract  around  Htlj,  having  joined  in  the  re-, 
bellion  against  the  Egyptian  government  in  1834,  were  defeated 
and  many  of  them  killed.  Of  the  remainder,  some  were  taken 
as  soldiers,  and  the  rest  ordered  to  become  Fellfthin  ;  but  the 
greater  portion  fled,  and  these  tribes  were  comparatively  exter- 
minated. The  small  remnants  of  them  were  now  encamped 
near  Tell  el-Hasy.  These  WahMdeh  were  said  to  be  relatives 
of  a  tribe  of  the  same  name  further  south.  After  the  district 
had  thus  been  left  without  inhabitants,  the  village  of  Hiij  was 
built  up  with  wretched  mud  houses,  and  was  now  occupied  by  a 
motley  collection  of  two  or  three  hundred  souls. 

'  Onomast.  art  Oeraru.    Sosom.  Hist.  *  Mr.  Rowiandi  rappfMeshefoiiDdQerar 

Eoc  6.  82.  ib.  9.  17.    Relasd  Paksst  p.  near  Wady  Sheri'ah,  three  hours  S.  8  E. 

S04  sq.  from  Gaza.    This  needs  fbrther  ezaminft* 

*  See  above.  Vol  L  pw  122.    Le  Qvlen  tioo.    H0I7  City,  L  p.  464. 
Oriens  Chr.  IlL  pp.  662,  668. 
ii.  884,  8b5 
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The  village  stands  on  the  west  of  a  curve  of  Wady  el-Hasy, 
which  here  sweeps  round  to  the  north,  and  then  turns  to  the 
west  after  half  an  hour  to  join  Wady  Simsira.  We  found  the 
lazy  inhabitants  still  engaged  in  treading  out  their  barley  har- 
vest,  which  their  neighbours  had  completed  long  before.  Several 
women  were  beating  out  with  a  stick  handfuls  of  the  grain  which 
they  seemed  to  have  gleaned.^  One  female  was  grinding  with  a 
handmill ;  turning  tiie  mill  with  one  hand,  and  occasionally 
dropping  in  the  grain  with  the  other.  Here  were  several  subter- 
janean  magazines  for  grain,  like  cisterns,  with  a  mouth  like  a 
well,  such  as  we  had  seen  in  several  villages.  A  yoke  of  oxen 
were  drawing  water  from  a  deep  well,  by  hauling  the  rope  over 
a  pulley  ;  being  driven  off  on  a  line  from  the  well  into  the  fields. 
By  pacing  the  ground  over  which  they  thus  passed,  we  found 
tbs  depth  of  the  well  to  be  nearly  two  hundred  feet. 

We  stopped  here  for  about  half  an  hour,  wishing  to  obtain  a 
guide  for  es-Sukkarlyeh,  the  next  village  on  the  direct  route  to  Beit 
Jibrin,  though  several  hours  distant.  One  was  found  after  some 
difficulty ;  but  just  as  we  were  setting  off,  we  learned  from  him, 
that  the  sites  we  wished  to  visit,  were  not  on  the  direct  road, 
but  lay  between  Bureir  and  es-Sukkariyeh.  We  concluded 
therefore  to  return  to  Bureir,  which  was  in  sight,  where  we  had 
rested  on  Saturday  ;  and  where  we  were  sure  of  obtaining  more 
certain  information  and  a  better  guide.  We  had  already  paid 
the  Sheikh  for  the  present  guide,  and  now  sent  for  the  money 
back  ;  he  came  himself  to  repay  it,  and  rather  impertinently  de- 
manded a  bakhshish  for  his  trouble.  As  however  the  trouble  we 
had  given  him,  was  much  less  than  the  vexation  he  had  caused 
us,  we  chose  to  set  off  one  against  the  other. 

From  Hiij  the  village  of  Bureir  lies  N.  20*^  E.  We  left  the 
former  place  at  3^  o'clock,  passing  first  over  a  swell  of  ground, 
and  in  half  an  hour  crossing  Wady  el-Hasy,  here  a  broad 
meadow  tract  running  west,  and  immediately  uniting  with 
Wady  Simsinu  This  was  the  same  road  which  we  had  taken 
from  Bureir  by  mistake  on  Saturday.  At  4.20  was  a  mound 
and  some  foundations,  called  Jelameh.  We  reached  Bureir  at 
4.50,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  Several  Sheikhs  and  chief 
men  soon  visited  us,  and  answered  our  inquiries  as  to  places  and 
ruins  in  the  vicinity,  some  with  freedom,  and  others  with  mora 
reserve.     They  rave  us  at  once  a  guide  for  to-morrow. 

The  soil  of  ail  the  plain  through  which  we  passed  is  good ; 
as  is  proved  by  the  abundant  crops  of  grain  we  saw  upon  it. 
The  whole  of  this  vast  level  tract  is  the  property  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  not  of  the  inhabitants.     Whoever  will,  may  cultivate 

'  Rnth  2,  17,  "So  she  gleaned  in  the  field  nntil  eren,  and  beat  out  that  she  had 
^eaoed."    Ihis  procesi  we  saw  often. 
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ity  and  maj  plough  in  any  place  not  already  preoccupied.  But 
for  every  two  yoke  of  oxen  thus  employed  in  tillage,  h^  must 
pay  to  the  government  seven  Ardebs  of  wheat  and  eight  Ardebs 
of  barley.  The  peasants,  when  rich  enough  to  own  oxen,  plough 
and  sow  on  their  own  account ;  but  they  frequently  are  the  part- 
ners of  merchants  and  others  in  the  cities.  The  merchant  fur- 
nishes the  oxen,  and  the  Fell&h  does  the  work ;  while  the  expenses 
and  income  are  divided  equally  between  them. 

In  like  manner,  as  we  learned,  the  greater  portion  of  all  the 
rich  plains  of  Palestine  and  Syria  are  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  while  the  hill  country  and  mountains  are  held  in  fee  sim- 
ple, or  nearly  so,  by  the  inhabitants.  It  results  from  this  state 
of  things,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills  and  mountains  are 
£Eir  better  off  than  those  of  the  plains  ;  they  raise  a  greater  vari- 
ety of  crops,  and  have  an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  fruit; 
while  those  of  the  plains  are  in  general  poor,  and  are  compelled 
to  cultivate  only  grain  in  order  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the 
government.  Hence,  while  the  rocky  and  apparently  ahnost  des- 
ert mountains  teem  with  an  active,  thrifty,  and  comparatively 
independent  population,  and  the  hand  of  industry  is  everywhere 
visible ;  the  rich  and  fertile  plains,  deserted  of  inhabitants  or 
sprinkled  here  and  there  with  straggling  villages,  are  left  to  run 
to  waste,  or  are  at  the  most  half  tUled  by  the  unwilling  labours 
of  a  race  of  serfs. 

The  land  around  Bureir,  like  the  rest  of  the  plain,  belongs 
t«>  the  government.  For  the  portion  cultivated  by  the  people  of 
the  village,  they  now  paid  annually  to  the  government  eight 
hundred  Ardebs  of  barley  and  three  hundred  of  wheat.  Besides 
all  this,  they  paid  twelve  purses  Firdeh,  and  thirty  purses  of 
taxes  on  property.  Fifty  men  had  been  taken  away  as  soldiers. 
The  people  complained  bitterly  of  oppression  ;  and  joined  in  the 
universal  expression  of  a  wish  for  a  Frank  government.  Here 
as  elsewhere  a  watch  was  given  us  for  the  night. 

Tuesdaify  May  22d.  We  had  heard  of  deserted  sites  on 
the  way  to  es-Sukkariyeh,  bearing  the  names  of  Um  Lftkis  and 
'Ajl&n  ;  as  also  of  a  Tell  el-Hasy  on  the  right  of  the  road,  where 
from  the  accounts  we  thought  there  might  be  ruins.  Leaving 
Bureir  at  5.25,  and  passing  immediately  the  low  plain  of  "Wady 
Bimsim,  we  continued  along  the  higher  undulating  tract  between 
that  Wady  and  the  Hasy,  on  a  course  E.^  S.  At  6.10,  Um 
L&kis  lay  at  our  left  upon  a  low  round  swell  or  knoll.  It  proved 
to  be  a  former  site,  now  covered  confusedly  with  heaps  of  small 
round  stones,  with  intervals  between ;  among  which  were  seen 
two  or  three  fragments  of  marble  columns.  The  place  was 
wholly  overgrown  with  thistles.    Towards  the  southeast  below 
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the  hill,  was  a  well,  now  almost  filled  up,  around  which  were 
lyino^  several  columns.^ 

We  had  come  to  this  spot,  not  indeed  in  the  expectation  of 
finding  here  the  site  of  ancient  Lachish,  but  rather  in  order 
to  satisfy  ourselves  more  certainly  of  the  fallacy  of  any  supposed 
resemblance  in  the  two  names.  These  remains  are  certainly 
not  those  of  an  ancient  fortified  city,  which  could  for  a  time  at 
least  brave  the  assaults  of  an  Assyrian  army.*  Nor  indeed  does 
either  the  name  or  the  position  of  this  spot  correspond  to  those 
of  Lachish ;  although  the  varying  form  of  the  name  might  be 
allowed  to  pass,  did  other  circumstances  combine  to  identify 
the  position.'  But  Lachish,  although  enumerated  among  the 
cities  of  Judah  in  the  plain,  is  also  mentioned  between  Ado- 
raim  and  Azekah  ;*  and  lay,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
seven  Boman  miles  from  Eleutheropolis  towards  the  south.* 
This  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  situated  among  or  near 
the  hills,  somewhere  to  the  southward  of  Beit  Jibrin ;  while  the 
present  Um  Llikis  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  west  of  Beit 
Jibrin  three  hours  distant  from  the  tract  of  hills. — Yet  except 
this  spot,  we  were  not  able  to  find,  either  now  or  afterwards,  the 
slightest  vestige  which  might  be  referred  either  to  Lachish  itself, 
or  to  the  apparently  neighbouring  city  Libneh.* 

The  direct  road  passes  on  from  Um  L&kis  to  'Ajlftn  by  a 
course  nearly  due  east ;  the  distance  being  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  We  sent  on  our  servants  thither,  while  we  ourselves 
turned  off"  more  to  the  right  to  visit  Tell  el-Hasy,  starting  again 
at  6.20.  The  land  descends  gradually  towards  the  Wady  of  the 
same  name,  which  we  reached  in  about  forty  minutes.  The  way 
led  us  through  the  open  fields,  where  the  people  were  in  the  midst 
of  the  wheat  harvest.  The  beautiful  tracts  of  grain  were  full 
of  reapers  of  the  Hen&dy  Arabs  ;  and  also  of  gleaners  almost 
as  numerous.  These  were  mostly  women  ;  and  this  department 
seemed  almost  as  important  as  the  reaping  itself ;  since  the  lat- 
ter is  done  in  so  slovcQly  a  manner,  that  not  only  much  falls  to 
the  ground,  but  also  many  stalks  remain  uncut. 

The  Wady  el-Hasy  is  a  broad  tract  of  fine  meadow  lands  ; 
on  which  a  large  number  of  the  Hen&dy  were  pasturing  their 
horses.  These  were  said  to  be  Bedawin  cavalry  in  the  service  of 
Muhammed  Aly.     The  gravelly  bed  of  the  Wady  winds  through 

'  From  the  hill  at  Um  L^kis,  Bnreir  above.    Farther,  in  the  Arabic  form,  an 

bore  K.  85'  W.     Tell  el-Hoty  S.  55"  E.  Alef  is  inserted  and  the  Hebrew  Yodh 

KnfeirS.  5^W.    Tubukah  S.  10' E.     The  omitted. 

two  last  are  deserted  sites  in  the  district  of  *  Josh.  10,  8.  5.  81.     15,  89.     2  Chr. 

Hasy.  11, 9. 

'  2  Kings  18,  U.     19,  8.  »  Onomast  art  LaekU. 

*  Besides  the  addition  of  Um,  the  change  *  Josh.  10,  29,  comp.  verse  81.   15,  42. 

of  Kaph  into  Koph^   thongh   sometimes  2  K  19,  8.     Onomasticon,  art  Lehna, 
found,  is  not  osnal:  see  Vol  L  p.  558,  n.  2, 
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this  lower  tract ;  and  in  it  a  little  water  springn  trp  at  intervalg. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  to  flow,  but  rather  soaks  along  through  the 
gravel.  The  course  of  the  Wady  in  this  part  is  nwrthwest,  and 
on  the  southwest  side  Tell  el-Hasy  rises  steeply,  directly  from 
the  bed,  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet  or  more  ;  being  con- 
nected towards  the  southwest  with  other  lower  swells. — At  7.05 
we  passed  in  the  valley  some  unhewn  foundations  of  a  former 
village  called  TdnnQr ;  and  at  7.25,  reached  the  summit  of  the 
Tell. 

The  form*  of  the  Tell  is  singular,  a  truncated  cone  with  a 
fine  plain  on  the  top,  somewhat  resembling  the  Frank  mountain, 
though  by  no  means  so  high.  From  the  information  of  our 
guided,  and  from  the  remarkable  appearance  of  this  isolated  Tell, 
we  had  expected  to  find  here  traces  of  ruins  ;  and  a  finer  posi- 
tion for  a  fortress  or  fortified  city  could  hardly  be  imagined. 
Yet  we  could  discover  nothing  whatever,  to  mark  the  existence 
of  any  former  town  or  structure ;  there  was  nothing  indeed  but 
the  level  circular  plain,  which  seemed  never  to  have  been  occu- 
pied.* 

The  summit  commands  a  rich  and  pleasing  prospect,  over  a 
wide  extent  of  undulating  country,  low  swelling  hills  and  broad 
valleys,  all  of  the  finest  soil ;  yet  without  a  single  village  or  ruin 
rising  above  the  ground,  on  which  the  eye  can  rest.  Still, 
although  in  the  language  of  Scripture  and  in  common  parlance, 
such  a  region  without  fixed  habitations  may  well  be  called  a 
*  desert,'  there  was  here  not  wanting  the  charm  of  busy  life. 
Several  Arab  encampments,  chiefly  Wahftideh  and  Jebftr^t, 
were  in  sight,  surrounded  by  flocks  and  herds  and  troops  of 
camels  and  asses  ;  besides  the  tents  of  the  Hen&dy  and  their 
numerous  horses,  and  the  multitudes  of  reapers  and  gleaners 
scattered  over  the  fields.  The  other  principal  Arab  tribes  of  the 
region,  were  said  to  be  the  Zeyftd&t,  the  Sawftrikeh,  the  'Ama- 
rin,  and  the  Hen^ideh. — From  the  Tell,  the  site  of  'Ajlfin  bore 
N.  5^  W,  A  Wely  was  also  seen  upon  a  hill  not  far  from  the 
village  ed-Daw^imeh,  bearing  N.  75°  E. 

From  this  point  to  Wady  esh-Sheri'ah,  the  next  great  valley 
towards  the  south,  the  distance  was  said  to  be  three  hours  or 
more.  Wady  el-Hasy  itself  comes  down  from  the  vicinity  of  el- 
Burj  in  the  southeast,  passing  by  a  place  of  springs  called  KOs- 
s^beh  with  ruins  in  its  neighbourhood.     It  afterwards  sweeps 

^  Yet  this  must  be   the  hill,  I  think,  as  being  artificial,  and  having  still  on  ita 

Trhicb  Felix  Fabri  snjs  some  of  his  party  summit  traces  of  a  strong  citadel ;  Voyage 

ascended,  on  the  way  from  Sukkariyeh  to  II.  p.  311.     Ti aces  of  walls  may  wellnava 

Gaza  in  1 488,  and  fonnd  there  "  thick  an-  formerly  existed  here ;  or  after  all,  both 

cient  walls  drawn  aronnd  it ;  "  Keissb.  p.  these  acconnts  may  perha]M  rest  only  oa 

289.     [t  seems  also  to  be  the  same  hill  the  exaggerated  testimony  of  Arabs.   That 

which  Volucy  describes  near  a  village  HtH  of  Volney  certainly  doesi 
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ronnd  near  Hi^j,  on  its  way  to  join  Wady  Simsim.  This  latter 
Wady,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  drain  of  all  the  region  round  Beit 
Jibrtn  and  Tell  es-Sdfieh  ;  and  having  recrived  the  Hasy,  bendi^ 
off  northwest  by  the  village  of  Deir  Esneid^  and  forms  the  river 
of  Askelon.^ 

We  heard  nothing  at  the  time  of  any  village  or  ruin  called 
^Hasy,  as  reported  by  Volney ;'  but  a  deserted  site  of  that 
name  is  mark^  in  our  lists  along  with  Hdj  and  'Ajl&n.  It  is 
therefore  probably  not  far  distant  from  the  Tell.  In  the  days 
of  Saladin  and  Bichard,  this  place  is  mentioned,  in  connection 
with  the  march  of  their  armies,  under  the  name  of  Elhtssi  and 
Alhaasi  ;  and  is  said  to  be  near  water,  and  not  &r  remote  from 
the  mountains  of  Abraham  or  Hebron.' 

We  now  left  Tell  el-Hasy  at  8}  o'clock,  and  came  in  half  an 
hour  directly  to  'Ajl&n  N.^W.  ascending  gradually  from  the 
valley.  On  the  way  we  fell  in  with  a  troop  of  seven  gazelles 
feeding.  Here  is  a  site  of  ruins  much  resembling  Um  L&kis  in 
appearance ;  a  low  round  hillock  covered  with  scattered  heaps 
of  unhewn  stones.  The  name  alone  identifies  it  with  the  Eglon 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the 
position  to  contradict  this  evidence.  Eglon  was  situated  in  the 
plain  of  Judah,  apparently  not  very  far  distant  from  Lachish.^ 

Leaving  'Ajlfin  at  8.25,  we  bent  our  course  E.  by  S.  towards 
the  village  of  es-Sukkariyeh.  On  the  way  the  muleteers  killed 
a  large  black  snake,  six  feet  long  ;  the  only  one  we  saw  in  Pal- 
estine.^ The  day  proved  exceedingly  warm  and  very  uncomfort- 
able ;  the  hot  wind  coming  from  behind  us.  Our  eyes  and 
&ce8  were  filled  all  day  long  with  small  gnats  rising  from  the 
wheat  fields  ;  and  large  flies  troubled  our  animals,  like  swarms 
of  bees.  From  the  dry  fields  here  and  there  whirlwinds  of  dust 
frequently  arose,  reminding  us  of  those  we  had  formerly  seen  in 
the  deserts  of  the  south. 

We  reached  es-Sukkariyeh  at  twenty  minutes  past  9  o'clock. 
Like  Htij,  it  had  recently  been  biiilt  up  by  the  governor  of 
Qtusa,  Sheikh  Sa'id,  upon  former  foundations,  and  was  considered 
as  his  property.  A  large  house  of  stone  had  been  erected  tov 
himself ;  and  several  other  houses  are  also  of  stone.  The  iiaiouft 
of  the  village,  which  signifies  "  the  Sugary,"  cannot  of  0o»rse 
be  ancient ;  but  tradition  knows  no  other.    It  existed  abeady  in 

'  See  abore,  pu  85.  this  stands  in  direct  eenhadiotte  wjth 

*  See  above,  p.  48,  n.  Joeh.  12,  12.  15.     15»  80.  89«~Frein  'Aj- 
'  Bobaeddin  Vit.  Saladin,  pp.  228,  229,     Un,  Bnreir  bora  W«    'Arfik  e^-Stiweidftn 

»1,  23a    Wilken  Gosch.  der  Kr.  IV.  p.  N.  12'*  W.    Beit  'Attk  N.  S*"  W.    Tell  eU 

508,  5ia  Hasj  S^B^E. 

*  Josh.  10,  84.  86.  15,  89.— Ensebins  *  At  8.55,  at  a  high  m>int  in  the  road^ 
md  Jerome  make  E^on  identical  with  Sfimmeil  bore  N.  21°  £.  TeH  et-S4iieh 
Adollain,  and  place  it  twelve  miles  east  of  N.  82^*  E.  FAlAjy  N.  86"  E.  ea-Snkkari- 
Kleutheiopcdis;  Onomast.  art  ISfflon,    Bat  y^  E. 
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the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  seems  to  imply  the  former  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sugar  cane  in  the  vicinity.^ — In  one  place  is  a  small 
enclosure  of  large  squared  stones,  apparently  of  ancient  work^ 
jnanship.  Several  marble  columns  and  a  Corinthian  capital, 
were  also  strewed  upon  the  ground.  In  Sheikh  Said's  house 
likewise,  many  large  square  stones  of  former  structures  have 
been  built  in.  The  place  seems  to  be,  without  much  question, 
an  ancient  site  ;  but  I  am  unable  to  assign  to  it  any  scriptural 
name  with  even  a  tolerable  degree  of  probability.'  From  Suk- 
kariyeh,  Tell  es-Safieh  bore  N.  2T  E. 

We  were  delayed  here  for  half  an  hour,  in  procuring  a  guide 
for  el-Kubeibeh  and  Beit  Jibiln.  We  found  great  difficulty,  for 
the  first  time,  in  persuading  any  one  to  accompany  us  for 
money ;  although  many  persons  were  lounging  about  the  vil- 
lage without  occupation.  Indeed,  we  had  finally  to  appeal  to 
the  Sheikh,  and  obtained  a  man  only  by  his  order.  The  obsta- 
cle seemed,  in  this  case,  to  be  sheer  indolence  ;  the  men  were  too 
lazy  to  take  the  trouble  even  to  earn  money  so  easily. 

Starting  again  at  ten  minutes  before  10  o'clock,  we  took  the 
road  to  el-Kubeibeh.  Just  out  of  the  village  of  Sukkariyeh  we 
passed  the  large  public  well,  where  a  camel  was  drawing  water 
by  a  S&kieh  ;  while  large  fiocks  and  herds  were  waiting  aroimd. 
Our  course  was  about  E.  by  N.  The  country  soon  becajne  more 
hilly,  and  rocks  -began  occasionally  to  appear.  The  crops  of 
grain  were  however  good.  In  one  field,  as  we  approached  Ku- 
beibeh,  nearly  two  hundred  reiq)ers  and  gleaners  were  at  work  ; 
the  latter  being  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  former.  A  few  were 
taking  their  refreshment,  and  offered  us  some  of  their  '^  parched 
com."  In  the  season  of  harvest,  the  grains  of  wheat,  not  yet 
fully  dry  and  hard,  are  roasted  in  a  pan  or  on  an  iron  plate,  and 
constitute  a  very  palatable  article  of  food ;  this  is  eaten  along 
with  bread,  or  instead  of  it.  Indeed,  the  use  of  it  is  so  common 
at  this  season  among  the  labouring  classes,  that  this  parched 
wheat  is  sold  in  the  markets  ;  and  it  was  among  our  list  of  arti- 
cles to  be  purchased  at  Hebron,  for  our  further  journey  to  Wady 
Mtlsa.  The  Arabs,  it  was  said,  prefer  it  to  rice ;  but  this  we 
did  not  find  to  be  ^e  case.  The  whole  scene  of  the  reapers  and 
gleaners,  and  their  "  parched  com,''  gave  us  a  lively  representa- 

'  F.  Fabxi  and  Breydenbach  with  their  Snkkarfjeli  is  also  mentioned  bj  Mejr  ed- 

party,  in  travelling  from  Hebron  to  Gaaa  Din  in  1495 ;  Fnndgr.  des  Orients  II.  pi 

in  A.  D.  1483,  spent  the  night  at  a  Kh^n  142. 

in  the  plain  near  a  village  <»Iled  Zuckaria  *  Es-Sokkariyeh  is  about  2^  hoors  W. 

(Snkkariyeh>     See  F.  Fabri  in  Reissb.  S.  W.of  Beit  Jibrln.    If  the  latter  be  taken 

des  h.  Landes  p.  289.    Bxejdenbach  also  as  Eleutheropolis,  then  this  distance  (bnt 

speaks  of  the  Kh&n,  bnt  gives  no  name ;  not  the  direotiou)  wonld  correspond  wdl 

ibid  p.  186.     TheyprobaUy  travelled  the  enough  with  the  position  of  Lachish.     See 

usual  road  by  Beit  Jibrln;  of  which  place  p.  47,  above, 
however  neither  makes  any  mention. — 
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tion  of  the  story  of  Bath  and  the  ancient  harvest-home  in  the 
fields  of  Boaz.' 

We  passed  el-Kuheiheh  at  twenty  minutes  past  11  o'clock, 
situated  on  a  stony  barren  hill  ten  minutes  on  our  right.  It  is 
another  village  built  up  by  the  governor  of  Gaza  on  former  foun- 
dations ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  mark  it  particulaiiy 
as  an  ancient  site.  Our  course  now  lay  more  to  the  left,  north- 
east over  the  low  hills  to  Beit  Jibrln  ;  which  place  we  reached 
at  half  past  twelve,  descending  into  the  southern  valley  from  the 
southwest.  We  spread  our  carpets  under  the  same  olive  tree 
as  on  our  fermer  visit ;  and  after  a  lunch  laid  ourselves  down  to 
enjoy  a  short  siesta. 

On  awaking,  we  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
people,  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  or  more,  who  seemed  to  con- 
sider themselves  quite  at  home  in  our  company.  They  proved 
to  be  men  from  Beit  J&la,  friends  and  neighbours  of  our  guide, 
who  had  come  down  to  hire  themselves  out  during  the  harvest  in 
tiie  plain  ;  their  own  harvest  in  the  mountains  being  two  or 
three  weeks  later.  There  were  said  to  be  few  places  of  importance 
in  the  plain,  where  some  of  the  men  of  Beit  Jfila  were  not  now 
to  be  found  ;  a  fact  which  speaks  well  for  their  industrious  hab- 
its. They  all  gathered  around  us,  and  accompanied  us  wherever 
we  went.  The  Sheikh  of  the  village  was  now  at  home,  and 
eame  to  us.  He  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  of  his  own  accord 
proposed  to  show  us  several  antiquities  in  the  vicinity,  which 
we  had  omitted  to  see  on  our  former  visit.  Mounting  his  sleek 
mare,  and  accompanied  by  several  men  of  the  village,  and  by 
the  whole  posse  of  our  fiiends  from  Beit  J&la,  he  led  the  way  to 
several  places  of  no  little  interest,  which  certainly  deserve  the 
further  attention  of  travellers  and  antiquarians. 

We  went  first  to  some  caverns  on  the  southwest  side  of  the 
Wady  leading  up  to  Santa  Hanneh,  near  the  path  by  which  we 
had  approached  from  Kubeibeh.  These  are  artificial  excava- 
tions, having  partiy  the  character  of  those  we  had  seen  near 
Deir  Dubbftn,  but  of  much  more  careM  workmanship.  Besides 
domes,  there  are  here  also  long  arched  rooms,  with  the  walls  in 
general  cut  quite  smooth.  One  of  these  was  nearly  a  hundred 
feet  in  length  ;  having  along  its  sides,  about  ten  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  floor,  a  Ime  of  ornamental  work  like  a  sort  of  cor- 
nice. On  one  side,  lower  down,  were  two  niches  at  some  dis- 
tance apart,  which  seemed  once  to  have  had  images  standing  in 
them  ;  but  the  stone  was  too  much  decayed  to  determine  with 

'  Roth  2,  8,  **  Then   said   Boaz  unto    parched  corn,  and  Ae  did  eat,  and  wot 
finth, — Go  not  to  glean  in  another  field,    soffioed  and  left."    Of  the  vinegar  men- 
neitber  go  from  henee,  hnt  ahide  here  f/nst    tioned  in  the  same  verse  we  heard  nothing. 
bj  mj  maidens."    Verse   14,  "  And   the    See  the  whole  chaoter. 
mU  beside  the  na;pen ;  and  he  reached  her 
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certainty.  These  ftpartments  are  all  lighted  bj  openings  from 
above.  In  one  smaller  room,  not  lighted,  there  was  at  one  cor* 
xier  what  looked  like  a  sarcophagus  hollowed  out  of  the  same 
rock  ;  but  it  was  too  much  broken  away  to  enable  us  to  speak 

C'tively.  The  entrance  to  the  whole  range  of  caverns,  is  by  a 
A  arched  passage  of  some  elevation  ;  and  we  were  surprised 
at  the  taste  and  skill  displayed  in  the  workmanship. 

The  Sheikh  now  took  us  across  the  same  valley  to  other 
dusters  of  caverns  in  the  northern  hill ;  more  extensive  indeed 
than  the  former,  occupying  in  part  the  bowels  of  the  whole  hill ; 
but  less  important  and  fiur  less  carefully  wrought.  These  con* 
sist  chiefly  of  bell-shaped  domes  lighted  from  above,  like  those 
at  Deir  Dubb&n  ;  though  some  are  merely  high  arched  cham- 
bers excavated  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  open  to  the  day. 
The  rock  is  here  softer,  and  very  many  of  the  domes  are  broken 
down.  The  Sheikh  related,  that  one  chamber  before  unknown 
having  recently  fedlen  in,  he  thinking  there  might  be  treasure  in 
it,  sent  down  a  man  to  explore  it ;  but  he  found  only  a  human 
skeleton.  In  one  of  these  caverns  was  a  small  fountain  ;  and  near 
by  were  two  short  inscriptions  in  very  old  Cufic,  which  my  com* 
panion  copied.  They  seem  however  to  have  been  the  work  of 
casual  visitors  ;  and  afford  no  explanation  of  the  age  or  object 
of  the  excavations.* 

We  now  struck  down  to  the  church  of  Santa  Hanneh,  pass- 
ing on  the  way  the  well  already  described  as  lying  northeast  of 
the  ruin.*  On  inquiring  of  the  Sheikh,  whether  there  was  any 
living  fountain  in  the  vicinity,  he  said  that  according  to  their 
tradition,  the  well  in  the  valley  half  way  towards  the  town,'  was 
once  a  fountain,  whose  waters  overflowed  and  ran  along  the  val- 
ley ;  but  in  order  to  obtain  more,  they  dug  it  deeper  and  walled 
it  up  ;  so  that  the  water  now  no  longer  rises  to  the  top.  It  is 
called  Um  Judei'a.  This  circumstance,  as  we  shall  see^  is  of 
some  historical  importance. 

We  next  bent  our  course  towards  the  Tell  on  the  south  of 
the  valley,  where  from  the  accounts  of  the  Arabs  there  seemed 
to  be  a  prospect  of  finding  ruins.  At  its  foot,  just  out  of  the 
valley,  we  passed  several  excavated  tombs.  I  entered  one,  de- 
scending by  a  few  steps  ;  and  found  it  to  be  about  fifty  feet  long 
by  fifteen  or  twenty  broad,  with  deep  niches  on  each  side  and  at 
the  end  for  dead  bodies.  The  others  were  similar  extemaUy. 
The  Tell  itself,  consisting  of  chalky  limestone,  is  rather  a  strik- 
ing object  in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  a  truncated  cone  with  a 
flat  circular  plateau  on  the  top,  some  six  hundred  feet  in  diame- 
ter.   On  this  plat  are  no  traces  of  foundations,  except  a  few  oA 

>  SeeNoteXXXIU^endoftheToliiaia.        *  Page  26. 
«  Pttge26. 
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tbe  flouthweet  part  But  towards  the  southeast  and  especially 
on  a  lower  plateau  or  projection  of  the  hill  on  that  side,  there 
are  many  foundations  of  walls  and  buildings  ;  yet  no  hewn 
stones,  nor  any  remains  of  the  superstructures.  There  would 
seem  to  have  been  here  an  ancient  site  ;  the  materials  of  whose 
buildings  may  perhaps  have  been  absorbed  in  the  later  erections 
of  Beit  Jibrin. 

But  the  most  remarkable  spot  of  *all  remained  yet  to  be  vis- 
ited. This  was  another  series  of  immense  excavations  on  the 
Bouthem  end  of  the  same  hill,  below  the  traces  of  foundations 
just  described.  Lighting  several  candles,  we  entered  by  a  nar- 
row and  difficult  passage  from  a  pit  overgrown  with  briers,  and 
found  ourselves  in  a  dark  labyrinth  of  galleries  and  apartments, 
all  cut  from  the  solid  rock,  and  occupying  the  bowels  of  the  hill. 
Here  were  some  dome-shaped  chambers  as  before  ;  others  were 
extensive  rooms,  with  roofs  supported  by  columns  of  the  same 
rock  left  in  excavating  ;  and  all  were  connected  with  each  other 
by  passages,  apparently  without  order  or  plan.  Seveial  other 
apartments  were  still  more  singular.  These  were  also  in  the 
form  of  tali  domes,  twenty  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  high  ;  they  were  entered  by  a  door  near  the 
top,  from  which  a  staircase  cut  in  the  same  rock  wound  down 
around  the  wall  to  the  bottom.  We  descended  into  several  of 
these  rooms  ;  but  found  nothing  at  the  bottom,  and  no  appear- 
ance of  any  other  door  or  passage.  We  could  discover  no  trace 
of  inscriptions  ;  nor  any  thing,  indeed,  which  might  afford  the 
slightest  clue  for  unravelling  the  mystery,  in  which  the  history 
and  object  of  these  remarikaUe  excavations  are  enveloped. — Near 
by  were  said  to  be  other  similar  clusters,  which  our  time  did  not 
permit  us  further  to  explore. 

8uch  was  the  frurthejr  amount  of  information  which  we  ob- 
tained at  Beit  Jibrin  on  tins  our  second  visit.  The  question 
naturally  now  came  up  again,  Whether  this  was  to  be  regarded 
as  the  site  of  Eleutheropolis  ?  The  massive  ruins  in  the  village, 
the  fine  church  of  Santa  Hanneh,  and  the  immense  and  singular 
excavations  which  we  had  now  explored,  testify  sufficiently  to 
the  existence  here  of  a  great  and  important  city  ;  more  impoi^ 
tant  indeed,  by  frtr,  than  any  other  in  the  whole  tract  between 
the  coast  and  the  cities  of  the  mountains.  We  had  also  now 
passed  through  the  whole  region  north  and  west  of  Beit  Jibrin,  in 
which,  if  not  here,  Eleutheropolis  must  have  stood ;  and  that 
without  finding  the  slightest  trace  of  any  site,  which  could  even 
with  the  remotest  probability  be  referred  to  that  ancient  city. 
All  these  circumstances  tended  strongly  to  produce  upon  our 
minds  an  impression  of  the  identity  of  Eleutheropolis  with  Beit 
Jibrin ;  but  as  they  were  not  in  themselves  decisive,  we  preferred 
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-  $till  to  sispend  our  judgment,  and  prosecute  <mr  inquiriefi  7^ 
further. 

From  Beit  JiMn  two  roads  lead  to  Hebroiu     The  easier  and 

,  more  usual  one  goes  up  the  left  hand  valley  by  the  village  of 

Terkttmielu    On  or  near  this  road  we  were  toJd  of  a  place  now 

called  Beit  Nasib  ;  in  which  name  it  was  easy  to  recognise  the 

Nezib  of  the  plain  of  Judah,  situated  according  to  Eusebius 

^ne,  and  according  to  Jdh)me  seven  miles  from  Eleutheropolis 

.  towards  Hebron.^     The  other  road  passes  up  the  southern  valley 

,  by  8anta  Hanneh  ;  and  on  this  was  said  to  be  a  village  called 

.Idhna,  which  could  be  no  other  than  the  Jedna  of  Eusebius 

and  Jerome,  lying  on  the  way  to  Hebron,  six  Boman  mileB 

from  Eleutheropolis.     The  distance  of  Beit  NUsib  and  Idhna, 

'and  especially  the  latter,  would  therefore  furnish  a  decisive  test 

.as  to  the  probable  identity  of  Eleutheropolis  with  Beit  Jibrtn  ; 

.and  we  accordingly  determined  to  take  the  road  leading  by 

Idhna.     The  village  ed-Daw&imeh  was  also  spoken  of;   and 

•  having  received  the  impression  that  it  lay  on  the  way  to  Idhna, 

.we  concluded  to  proceed  thither  for  the  night. 

The  valley  in  which  Santa  Hanneh  stands,  has  its  head  a 
,few  minutes  above  the  church;  and  bejrond  the  water««hed 
towards  the  south,  is  a  small  plain,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
two  Wadys,  one  coming  down  from  the  E.  S.  E.  and  the  other 
.shorter  one  from  the  8.  8.  E.  This  point  of  junction  is  ten 
minutes  from  the  church,  or  half  an  hour  from  Beit  Jibrln. 
The  outlet  of  this  little  area  is  towards  the  west,  passing  off 
south  of  the  Tell  towards  the  western  plain.  We  descended 
.from  the  caverns  under  the  Tell  into  the  little  plain  ;  and  at  half 
past  4  o'clock  proceeded  on  our  way  up  the  southern  valley  8. 
20*^  E.  for  forty-five  minutes.  The  Sheikh  accompanied  us  for  a 
.considerable  distance  in  token  of  respect,  and  to  show  us  the 
road ;  and  then  clapping  spurs  to  his  fine  animal,  soon  disap^ 
peared  down  the  valley.  The  hills  were  bushy  and  peen.  For 
a  part  of  the  way,  near  the  head  of  the  little  valley^  thero  were 
itraces  of  an  ancient  road,  with  walls  in  several  places.  Here 
, were  also  several  rude  pillars,;  and  cme  weather«(Wom  cokuna 
jnight  well  have  been  a  Boman  milestone. 

At  5^  o'clock  we  crossed  the  wateivshed  at  the  head  of  this 
valley,  and  immediately  began  to  descend  along  another  similar 
Wady  running  8.  20°  W.  After  about  twenty  minutes,  it 
enters  a  much  broader  Wady  coming  from  the  southeast,  whi<^ 
then  bends  off  south  of  west,  and  |)a8sing  on  into  the  western 
plain,  runs  by  F&ltljy,  and  finally  unites  with  Wady  Simsim. 
jOn  a  high  rocky  ridge  beyond  this  valley,  and  around  which  it 
tiiU6  bendS)  stands  the  village  of  Daw^meK     We  reached  it  at 
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,5|  o'clock,  making  one  hour  and  three  quarters  from  Beit  Jibrln. 
The  8ur&ce  of  the  hill  is  so  rocky  and  uneven,  that  for  some 
:1ime  we  could  not  find  a  place  to  pitch  our  tent.  At  length, 
however,  after  passing  the  village,  we  came  upon  several  thresh-- 
ing-floois  towards  the  south,  where  the  stones  had  been  cleared 
away  ;  and  here  we  encamped  for  the  night. 

On  inquiring  of  the  people  respecting  Idhna,  we  were  not  a 
little  surprised  to  hear,  that  we  had  taken  a  wrong  road,  and 
were  now  nearly  as  feir  from  that  place  as  we  had  been  at  Beit 
Jibrln.  The  right  road,  it  seemed,  passed  up  the  left  hand 
•Wady  from  the  Uttle  plain  south  of  Santa  Hanneh  ;  while  we 
had  followed  the  other  valley.  The  mistake  was  owing  to  the 
well  meant  offidousness  of  our  guide  ;  who  hearing  us  inquire 
respecting  Idhna  and  Daw&imeh,  and  wishing  to  ^ow  us  both 

f  laces,  had  first  brou^t  us  hither,  intending  to-morrow  to  take 
dhna  in  our  way  to  Hebron.  This  circuit  was  of  course  likely 
to  frustrate  the  whole  purpose  of  our  visit  to  Idhna  ;  and  we 
were  not  a  little  disappointed. 

The  hill  on  which  Daw^iimeh  stands,  is  one  of  the  highest  in 
tiie  surrounding  tract.  It  affords  a  view  of  several  viUages  and 
sites  towards  the  east  among  the  hills,  and  also  on  the  higher 
mountam ;  while  on  the  west  an  elevated  ridge  shuts  out  all 
view  of  the  great  plain.  On  this  ridge  stands  the  Wely  we  had 
seen  from  Tell  el-Hasy.^ 

The  people  of  the  village  came  around  us  as  usual ;  and  we 
found  here  also  several  Christians  from  Beit  J^la,  employed  as 
labourers  in  the  harvest.  The  barley  harvest  was  just  at  an  end, 
and  the  wheat  harvest  just  beginning  ;  so  that  the  treading 
out  of  both  species  of  grain  was  going  on  at  the  same  time. 
Camels  laden  with  sheaves  were  coming  in  as  we  arrived,  carry- 
ing on  their  backs  almost  a  small  cart-load. — ^After  coffee  in  our 
tent,  most  of  the  people  went  away  ;  but  the  Sheikh  remained. 
We  were  not  much  disposed  to  like  him  ;  he  was  cringing  in  his 
manner,  and  at  the  same  time  reserved  and  unaccommodating. 
He  still  sat  mid  sat,  until  dinner  was  served,  and  then  partook 
of  our  meal ;  the  first  time  that  an  Arab  had  yet  eaten  with  us, 
though  we  had  always  invited  them. 

The  Sheikh  and  others  spoke  much  of  a  ruined  fortress 
called  el-Burj,  of  which  we  had  already  heard,  situated  an  hour 
or  two  south  of  Dawftimeh.  The  former  offered  to  give  us  a 
guide  tMther  in  the  morning  ;  and  we  concluded  on  the  whole 
to  take  this  course,  and  return  at  a  later  period  directly  from 

>  Weobtained  at  DawAimeh  the  follow.  N.  SIS'*  £.  Knsbnr  N.  72*"  ^  B&kkilr  N. 
ing  bearings:  Beit'Aawa,  ruin,  S.  45'  W.  72'  E.  Beit  Ummar  N.  70'  E.  Idhna 
lW)y  Nuh  (Noah)  near  Dflrn  on  the  moun-  N.  70*  E.  Wely  seen  from  Tell  el-Haay 
^&70°£.    TaijibeboDthemoimtaui    N.  7dVW. 
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Hebron  to  Beit  Jibrin.  The  guide  was  accordingly  selected, 
and  received  his  instructions  to  be  ready  at  early  dawn.  We 
paid  eight  piastres  tor  his  services  into  the  hands  of  the  8heikh ; 
and  r^rded  it  as  a  much  higher  price  than  usual,  it  being  indeed 
the  wages  of  a  whole  day ;  while  less  than  half  a  day  would  be 
occupi^  by  the  man,  both  in  going  and  returning. 

Here  as  elsewhere  men  were  set  to  watch  all  night  around 
our  tent ;  but  in  this  instance  their  charge  probably  extended 
also  to  the  adjacent  threshing-floors.  Yet  the  Sheikh  took  good 
care  not  to  burden  his  own  people  ;  but  laid  the  task  upon  the 
poor  labourers  from  Beit  JAla.  No  pay  or  present  was  now  or 
at  any  time  demanded  on  account  of  the  watch.  Our  guards 
here,  however,  took  their  own  pay  in  grain  from  the  threshing- 
floors,  which  they  parched  and  ate  during  the  night ;  solacing 
themselves  with  this  favourite  article  of  harvest  food,  and  turning 
their  watch  into  a  wake. 

Wedneedat/y  May  23ri.  We  rose  early  ;  and  just  as  we 
were  mounting  to  set  off  for  el-Burj,  the  guide  came,  and  with 
him  the  Sheikh,  saying  he  could  not  go  with  us  unlesis  we  paid 
him  a  larger  price.  As  this  was  a  barefiekced  attempt  at  extor- 
tion, I  decided  instantly  to  take  the  road  back  to  Beit  Jibrin 
and  so  to  Idhna,  in  order  to  determine  at  once  the  question  as 
to  Eleutheropolis.  Indeed,  we  did  not  regret,  either  now  or 
afterwards,  that  this  occasion  had  intervened  thus  to  change  our 
proposed  course.  We  demanded  back  our  money,  which  was  re- 
paid with  evident  chagrin.  T^is  was  the  first,  and  I  think  the 
only  instance  we  met  with  of  a  like  meanness  after  a  bai^in 
had  once  been  concluded  ;  for  however  variable  and  extravagant 
an  Arab  may  be  in  his  previous  demands,  yet  when  an  agree- 
ment had  been  actually  made,  we  usually  found  them  faithful 
to  their  engagements. 

Batting  off  at  once,  we  returned  by  our  road  of  last  evening 
to  the  junction  of  the  two  Wadys  in  the  little  plain  south  of 
Santa  Hanneh,  half  an  hour  from  Beit  Jibrin.  Here  turning 
into  the  more  eastern  valley  at  Q\  o'clock,  we  followed  it  up  on 
the  way  to  Idhna.  I  know  not  when  I  have  felt  more  the  ex* 
citement  of  suspense,  than  while  traversing  this  short  distance. 
A  question  of  some  historical  moment  was  depending  on  the 
circumstance,  whether  we  reached  Idhna  at  8  o'clock.  If  so, 
our  researches  after  the  long  lost  Eleutheropolis  would  be  crowned 
with  success  ;  if  not,  we  were  again  afloat,  and  certain  of  no 
thing. 

In  this  valley  also  there  were  occasionally  traces  of  an  an* 
cient  road,  skirted  by  walls  which  probably  enclosed  fields. 
Our  general  course  all  the  way  to  Idhna  was  E.  S.  E.^E.  The 
valley  became  narrower  as  we  advanced,  with  green  bushy  hilla 
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on  both  aides.  The  hills  round  about  had  evidently  <mce  been 
terraced  for  cultivation  f  but  the  tillage  is  now  confined  mostly 
to  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys.  At  a  quarter  past  seven,  we 
passed  a  well  in  the  valley,  and  the  ruins  of  a  village  called  Beit 
'Alfim,  on  a  low  mound  at  our  left. 

8oon  after  this  we  saw  a  man  walking  before  us  with  a  gun ; 
a  suspicious  circumstance  in  these  days,  when  the  people  had  been 
.all  disarmed.  Sending  forward  a  man  to  reconnoitre,  we  found 
he  was  a  peaceable  Fellah  from  DClra  in  the  mountains.  The  in- 
habitants of  that  village,  in  their  quarrels  among  themselves, 
,had  recently  employed  fire  arms  ;  thereby  showing  to  the  govr 
emment  that  they  ^1  possessed  them,  although  they  had  formr 
erly  professed  to  give  them  all  up..  In  cpnsequence  of  this,  the 
governors  of  Ga^,  Jerusal^n,  and  Hebron,  were  now  at  Dtlra, 
demanding  from  the  inhabitants  their  arms.  Everyman  was 
required  to  bring  in  a  gun  ;  no  matter  whether  he  possessed  one 
x>r  not.  This  poor  fellow,  who  had  none,  had  been  searching 
aftjBr  one  for  three  days  in  the  plain,  and  had  finally  purchased  a 
miserable  old  thing  for  sixty  piastres.  He  was  now  returning 
home  in  order  to  surrender  it  to  the  governors. 

At  7.50  we  came  to  the  head  of  the  valley  ;  and  here  in 
the  midst  of  a  rocky  tract  of  gradual  ascent  was  a  large  public 
well  The  stones  round  about  it  were  much  worn,  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  ropes  in  drawing  water. .  It  now  wanted  but  ten 
minutes  of  8  o'clock  ;  and  as  yet  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of 
Idhna.  But  as  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent,  the  village  lay 
before  us,  somewhat  lower  down  on  the  other  side ;  and  precisely  at 
8  o'clock  we  entered  the  place  and  dismounted  at  the  house  of  the 
Sheikh.  We  thus  found  Idhna  to  be  just  two  hours,  or  six  Ro- 
man miles,  from  Beit  Jibrin  ;  which  is  the  specified  distance  of 
Jedna  firom  EleutheropoUs. 

At  a  later  period  we  visited  Beit  Nflslb,  lying  near  the  other 
road  from  Beit  Jibrin  to  Hebron,  not  far  from  Terktlmieh. 
Tins  latter  village  is  reckoned  at  two  and  a  half  hours  from 
Beit  Jibrin,  and  Nfisib  is  apparently  a  little  less  distant ;  cor- 
responding well  to  the  account  of  Jerome  respecting  Nezib,  that 
it  kiy  seven  Boman  miles  from  EleutheropoHs  towards 'Hebron. 

ELEUTHEEOPOLIS. 

I  have  thus  detailed  all  the  circumstances  of  direct  evidence, 
which  led  us  to  the  conviction,  that  Eleutheropolis  must  have 
been  identical  with  Beit  Jibrin,  the  ancient  Betogabra.  The 
latter  was  the  earlier  native  appellation,  for  which  (as  in  so 
many  other  oases)  the  Greek  name  Eleutheropolis  was  officially 
substituted  ;  yet  the  ancient  name  maintained  its  place  in  the 
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moutlifl  of  the  people,  and  the  later  one  at  length  fell  into  disuse 
and  was  forgotten*  An  exact  parallel  is  presented  by  the  cases 
of  Lydda,  Emmans,  Jerusalem,  and  several  other  cities  ;  which 
after  having  been  for  centuries  officiaUy  known  as  Diospolis, 
Nicopolis,  and  ^lia,  afterwards  resumed  their  native  names, 
while  the  others  sunk  into  oblivion.  In  these  and  similar  in- 
stances, there  is  indeed  historical  testimony  to  the  identity  of  the 
native  and  foreign  appellations  ;  while  in  the  case  of  Eleuthero- 
polis  and  Betogabra,  it  happened  thai;  no  such  incidental  testimony 
was  then  known  to  exist.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  shall 
see,  there  also  existed  none  more  direct  against  the  identity ; 
and  the  accidental  silence  of  history  could  not  weigh  against 
the  mass  of  positive  evidence. 

Our  conviction  of  the  identity  of  Eleutheropolis  with  Beit 
Jibrin,  was  derived  solely  and  exclusively  from  the  specifications 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  respecting  the  distances  of  various 
places  from  the  former,  the  sites  of  which  we  were  able  to  as- 
certain.    These,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  the  following : 

^^™J~^  9    M      [  on  tiie  way  towMdi  Jtrnaalem. 

•S  7ort    «     [on  the  way  towards  Hehion. 

In  respect  to  these  places,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  dis- 
tances specified  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  definitely  exact,  or  as 
having  been  accurately  measured  ;  unless  perhaps,  in  the  case 
of  those  which  might  happen  to  lie  directly  upon  a  great  road. 
Now  such  a  road  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Nicopolis,  let  the  former 
have  lain  where  it  may,  certainly  did  not  pass  through  Betb- 
shemesh  and  Zorah  ;  it  ran  without  doubt  among  the  hills  near 
the  plain,  and  crossing  the  mouth  of  Wady  es-SOrfir,  passed 
along  near  the  mountains  to  the  city  in  question.  At  the  tenth 
mile  from  Eleutheropolis,  a  traveller  would  see  Beth^shemesh 
and  Zorah  on  his  right ;  one  in  the  mouth  of  Wady  es-Sdr&r, 
and  the  other  on  the  hill  further  north. — To  Jerusalem  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  two  roads.  One  seems  to  have  followed  the 
Nicopolis  road  until  it  approached  Wady  es-SOr&r ;  and  then  turn- 
ing through  the  hiUs  to  or  near  Beth-shemesh,  went  up  per- 
haps through  the  SQrdr,  or  more  probably,  as  now,  by  way 
of  S&ris  ;  this  would  pass  at  or  near  Jarmuk,  which  could  not 
well  have  been  seen  from  the  Nicopolis  road.  The  other  prpha- 
bly  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  present  road  through  the  Wady 
el-MusQrr  ;^  on  this  Socoh  would  be  visible  and  not  from  the 

>  See  pp.  15,  20. 
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former. — From  EleutheropoliB  to  Hebron  there  must  also  have 
been  two  roads,  as  there  are  now  from  Beit  Jibrin  ;  for  from  no 
conceivable  position  of  Eleutheropolis,  could  a  traveller  pass  by 
or  even  see  both  Jedna  and  Nezib  on  one  and  the  same  route  to 
Hebron  ;  inasmuch  as  they  both  lie  among  the  hills,  nearly  two 
hours  apart  in  a  direction  from  north  to  south,  and  are  not  vis- 
ible from  each  other.  ^ 

These  things  being  premised,  and  making  all  due  allowance 
£>r  the  merely  approximate  specifications  of  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome, it  appears  from  our  routes  and  examination,  as  already  de- 
tailed, that  the  space  actually  travelled  over  by  us,  in  connection 
with  short  estimated  distances  from  the  first  four  places,  Zorah, 
Beth-shemesh,  Jarmuk,  and  Socoh,  renders  it  certain  that  Eleu- 
theropolis  could  not  have  lain  at  the  most  more  than  half  an 
hour  further  north  or  further  south  than  Beit  Jibiin.*  In  like 
manner  the  ascertained  distances  of  Jedna  and  Nezib  show, 
that  it  could  have  lain  neither  further  east  nor  further  west  than 
the  same  place.  Further,  we  had  now  traversed  the  country  by 
five  different  routes  (and  later  by  a  sixth)  on  the  north,  west, 
south,  and  east  of  Beit  Jibrin,  anxiously  searching  out  every 
trace  of  former  sites  ;  and  had  found  nothing,  which  with  the 
slightest  degree  of  probability  could  be  tortured  into  the  site  of 
Eleutheropolis.  Indeed,  in  no  other  position  do  all  these  dis- 
tances from  various  known  points  meet  at  all ;  while  in  Beit 
Jibrin  they  come  together  of  themselves,  and  aU  the  other  cir- 
cumstances likewise  correspond.'  Further,  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
toninus places  Eleutheropolis  at  twenty-four  Roman  mUes  from 
Askelon,  which  nearly  coincides  with  the  true  distance  of  Beit 
Jibrin.* 

Such  is  the  amount  of  the  direct  and  positive  topographical 
evidence  in  fitvour  of  the  identity  of  Eleutheropolis  and  Beit 
Jibrin  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  collateral  historical  testimony,  I 
can  hardly  conceive  of  a  case  more  strongly  supported.  Future 
travellers,  by  more  exact  measurements,  may  add  to,  or  modify 
in  some  degree,  this  evidence  ;  but  I  have  no  apprehension  that 
the  main  result  will  ever  be  disturbed. 

'  There  are  donbdess  also  corraptions        *  Thus  if  the  site  of  Eleutheropolis  were 

in  the  Onomasticon.    Than,  aooordinj?  to  to  he  assamed  at  Kudna,  then  Socoh  he- 

Knsebnu,  Nezib  was  nine  miles  from  Eleu-  oomes  less  than  six,  and  Jedna  more  than 

tiieropo  is,  while  Jerome  gives  it  at  seven,  nine  mUes  distant ;  the  latter  besides  not 

which  appears  to  be  correct. — In  respect  to  then  being  on  any  direct  road  to  Hebron. 

Jedna  Um  specification  of  six  miles  rests  So  too  of  any  other  position. 
on  the  anthoritj  of  Eosebins ;  Jerome's  ar-        *  See  above  p.  27  »q.    Antonin.  Itin.  ed. 

ticle  reads  asfdlowB:  **  Jedna,  m  det^trto  Wess.  p.  200.     Roland  Pal.  p.  420.    The 

ftb  Elentheropoli  lapide  peiventibos  Che-  same  Itineraiy  sets  Eleutheropolis  at  xx 

bron."    Here  **  lapide  "  is  without  snj  ad-  Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem,  which  should 

jonct,   and    the   word  ^'deserto"  should  probably  read  xxz;  an  x  having  been  lost. 

doubtless  be  read  **  sexto.*  This  would  correspond  well  with  the  actual 

*  Paget  22,  27.  distance. 
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Let  UB  look  now  at  the  notices  of  Eleutheropolis  which  have 
come  down  to  ns  in  ancient  writers,  and  compare  them  with 
those  of  Betogabra.  Not  indeed  in  the  hope  of  thus  decidedly 
tracing  the  identity  of  the  two  ;  for  the  sKght  link  wluch  might 
connect  them  in  the  chain  of  historical  evidence, — a  single  line 
4ipon  the  page  of  history, — ^was  imfortunat^ly  omitted  or  had 
since  been  lost ;  but  in  order  to  see  whether  there  is  any  thing 
•which  militates  against  this  identity  ;  and  if  not,  to  see  fhrtheri 
whether  this  very  silence  and  the  attendant  circumstances  do  not 
lend  indirectly  to  confirm  the  same  hypothesis. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Betogabra,  as  we  have  seen,  is  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  ;  and  again  in 
the  Peutinger  Tables,  probably  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Sev- 
er us,  about  A.  D.  230.*  Whether  the  name  Eleutheropolis 
already  existed  in  the  dajrs  of  Ptolemy  we  do  not  know  ;  but 
before  the  construction  of  the  Tables,  this  name  is  found  upon 
coins  of  the  city  inscribed  to  Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  Sep* 
timius  Severus,  and  dated  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  of  the 
reign  of  that  emperor,  corresponding  to  A.  D.  202  and  203. 
.The  emperor  had  been  in  Palestine  about  that  time  (A.  D.  202), 
and  had  conferred  privileges  and  immunities  on  viurious  cities.* 
Among  them  Eleutheropolis  appears  to  have  shared  his  fevour, 
and  thus  testified  its  gratitude.  Another  coin  of  the  same  city, 
struck  in  honour  of  Caracalla,  the  next  emperor,  is  also  extant.* 

The  earliest  writer  who  mentions  Eleutheropolis,  is  Eusebius 
jn  his  Onomasticon  about  A.  D.  330  or  later,  followed  by  Je- 
rome near  the  close  of  the  same  century.  In  their  day  it  was 
an  episcopal  city  of  importance  ;  and  was  so  well  known,  that 
they  assumed  it  as  the  central  point  in  southern  Palestine,  from 
which  to  determine  the  position  of  more  than  twenty  othet 
places.  The  renown  and  the  very  name  of  the  greater  central 
city  have  long  since  passed  away  ;  while  many  of  these  minor 
places  still  remain,  and  have  afforded,  in  their  turn,  to  strangers 
from  a  new  world,  the  means  of  determining  the  site  and  re- 
establishing the  claims  of  the  ancient  metropolis. 

In  that  age  this  city  was  indeed  the  metropolis  of  the  adja- 
cent countiy,  which  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  region  of 

>  PtoleniiBns  4.  16,  Jadiea.  Reland  Pa^  the  able  essay  of  the  Abb6  Bellej,  **  Sar  lea 

Isst.  pp.  461,  421.  M^dailles  des  villes  de  DiospoHs  et  d*Eleii- 

•  Spartian.  in  Severo,  cap.  16,  17.  Bel-  theropolis,"  A.  D.  1754,  in  M^moiros  do 
lay  p.  431.     See  the  next  note.  rAoad^mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Let* 

•  See  a  description  of  these  three  coins,  tres,  Tom.  XXVI.  p.  429  sq. — On  the 
(one  of  which  is  in  the  collection  of  Sir  reverse  of  these  coins  the  city  styles  itself 
Hans  Soane,)  in  Mionnet  Medailles  An-  Lucia  Scptimia  Severiana,  after  the  naiua 
tiques,  Tom.  V.  p.  634.  Haym  Tesor.  of  the  emperor ;  just  as  Csssarea  and  Nea- 
BHttan.  L  p.  261.  Eckhel  D(K;tr.  Nam-  polls  took  on  coins  the  appellation  of  Fia^ 
mor.  Tom.  HI.  p  448.  Rasche's  Lexicon  via,  Tiberias  that  of  Claudytf  Gadara  thai 
art.  JS/eutheropoli$.    See  also  particularly  of  PtrmpHana,  etc    Belley  p.  43L 
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Eleatheropolis.'  The  names  of  five  of  its  bishops  are  found  in 
the  records  and  signatures  of  councils,  from  that  of  Nicea  in 
A.  D.  325  to  that  of  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  536  ;  besides  historical 
notices  of  three  others  during  the  same  period.*  Epiphanius, 
who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  is  said 
to  have  been  bom  at  a  village  three  miles  distant  from  Eleuthe- 
ropolis ;  he  is  thence  called  a  native  of  that  city,  which  he 
several  times  mentions  in  his  writings.'  To  the  next  following 
centuries  belongs  the  mention  of  Eleutheropolis  as  an  episcopi^ 
city,  in  two  Greek  ecclesiastical  Notitice;  one  of  which  was 
compiled  before  A.  D.  451,  since  it  still  speaks  of  Oaesarea  as 
the  metropolitan  see ;  while  the  other,  to  judge  from  the  pre- 
amble^ refers  to  a  time  not  very  long  after  the  erection  of  Jeru- 
salem into  a  patriarchate.^  The  same  age  was  aJso  the  age  of 
l^^nds  and  lives  of  saints  ;  and  in  these  the  name  of  Eleuthe- 
ropolis not  unfrequently  occurs."  About  the  close  of  the  sixth 
or  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  Antoninus  Martyr  appears 
to  have  visited  this  city  ;  the  name  of  which  is  corrupted  in  his 
account,  to  Eliotropolis  and  also  Heliopolis.* 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
coins  above  mentioned,  the  name  of  EleutheropoUs  occurs  in 
profane  history  only  in  two  writers  ;  both  of  whom  mention  it 
incidentally,  in  connection  with  the  same  period  of  ecclesiastical 
renown.  The  first  of  these  is  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the  co- 
temporary  of  Jerome,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century. 
From  his  language  the  conclusion  has  Sometimes  been  drawn, 
though  without  sufficient  ground,  that  EleutheropoUs  was  built 
up  in  the  third  century,  and  did  not  exist  before  that  time.^ 

'  OnomAst  art  Bsih^ma,  Mcupha,  etc  gends  respecting  Ananias,  which  will  he 

Hieron.  Ep.  89,  ad  Theopbtlnm :  **  Monas-  mentioned  further  on ;  Acta  Sancton  Jan. 

terimn  S.  Epiphanii  in  Eleiitheropolitano  Tom.  II.  p.  618.    Also  in  the  life  of  St. 

territorio  et  non  in  Eliensi  sitam  est"  Enthymins,  CoteL   Monnm.  EocL  Gncc 

*  Reland  Palest  p.  750.  Le  Quien  II.  p.  829.  Acta  Sanctor.  Jan.  Tom.  U. 
Oriens  Christ  III.  p.  688  sq.  p.  826. 

*  See  the  refetences  in  Reland  ib.  pp.  *  Itin.  82,    Reland  ib.  p.  752. 

751,  752.  ^  Reland  p.  749.    The  passage  of  Am- 

*  See  tliese  Kotitia  in  Reland  Falsest  mianus  is  as  follows ;  he  is  enumerating 
pp.  214  sq.  219  sq.  The  last  is  ascribed  the  cities  of  Palestine:  "Csesaream  . .  . 
to  Nilus  in  A.  D.  1151 ;  but  it  evidentlj  Heleutheropolim,  et  Neapdim,  itidemqne 
refers  to  a  time  preceding  the  Muhamme-  Asoalooem,  Gazam,  sero  superiore  extmo- 
dan  oonquesta.  Jemsalem  was  made  an  tas;"  14.  8.  11.  Here  the  last  danee, 
iodcpeiident  patriarchate  at  the  council  of  "  sbto  superiore  extmctas,"  can  obviously 
Chafcedon  A.  D.  451-8 ;  see  above,  VoL  <4>ply  in  no  stronger  sense  to  Eteutheropo- 
L  p.  880.  In  both  these  Notitin  the  name  lis,  than  it  does  to  Neapolis,  Askelon,  and 
of  Bet<>^abra  does  not  occur.  Gaza ;  in  respect  to  all  which,  if  underatood 

*  So  m  the  tract  ascribed  to  Dorothens  to  impi  j  that  they  were  then  first  built,  it  is 
hishop  of  Tjre ;  where  Simon,  one  of  the  notoriously  false.  To  say  nothing  oif  the 
KXMties,  is  said  to  have  preached  at  Eleu-  antiquity  of  Gaza  and  Askelon,  I  need  only 
toeropolis ;  and  Jesus  snmamed  Jnstus,  to  remark  of  Neapolis,  that  this  name  is  al- 
faave  been  iu  first  bishop;  see  the  passages  ready  mentuxied  by  Joscq^ns;  B.  J.  4. 8. 1. 
dtedin  Reland  p.  751.     So  too  in  the  le« 
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The  other  writer  is  the  grammarian  Suidas ;  whose  work  per- 
haps belongs  rather  to  ecclesiastical  history.  Writing  not  ear- 
lier than  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  from  sources  now  lost, 
he  mentions  circumstances  which  formerly  took  place  in  Eleu- 
theropolis.  These  are  wholly  unimportant,  relating  merely  to 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Eutocius,  a  Thracian  soldier,  to 
become  a  citizen  and  senator  of  the  city  ;  and  also  to  Marianus, 
a  late  poet  at  Rome,  whose  father  removed  to  Eleutheropolis, 
and  who  acquired  honours  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Anastasius,  A.  D.  493-518. » 

This  is  the  amount  of  all  we  know  of  Eleutheropolis  before 
the  Muhammedan  conquest  of  Palestine,  which  was  completed 
in  A.  D.  636.  After  that  time  the  city  is  mentioned  only  once 
by  a  cotemporary  writer  ;  and  that,  in  monastic  annals,  in  order 
to  record  its  fidL  In  the  year  796,  the  cities  of  Gaza,  Askelon, 
and  Saripheea  are  said  to  have  been  laid  waste,  and  Eleuthero- 
polis converted  into  a  desert,  during  a  civil  war  among  the  vari- 
ous tribes  of  Saracens  in  Palestine.*  Whether  it  recovered  in 
any  degree  from  this  desolation,  we  are  nowhere  informed. 

During  the  Muhammedan  dominion  and  the  prevalence  of 
the  Arabic  tongue,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect,  that  the  an- 
cient name  of  Betogabra,  (later  Heb.  Beth  Gabriel  or  Beth  Gc- 
brin,)  which  had  doubtless  remained  among  the  common  people, 
would  again  become  current ;  and  cause  the  Greek  name  which 
so  long  had  usurped  its  place,  to  be  forgotten.  And  here,  as  in 
so  many  other  instances,  this  seems  actually  to  have  been  the 
case  ;  the  ancient  name  revived,  and  assumed  the  Arabic  form 
in  which  we  find  it  at  the  present  day.  In  two  Latin  Notitias^ 
the  date  of  which  is  uncertain,  but  which  were  obviously  first 
compiled  in  reference  to  the  centuries  preceding  the  crusades, 
the  name  of  Eleutheropolis  is  no  longer  found ;  but  in  its  place 
appears,  in  one  the  name  Beigeberin,  and  in  the  other  Beit  Ger- 
bein.*    Not  improbably  both  these  notices  are  to  be  referred  to 

*  SuidasLexioonartEvr^icios,  Maf>iay((t.  phen  a  cotemporaiy  monk  of  Mdr  Saba, 

Reland  PakMt  pp.  758,  754.    That  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Mart  Tom.  III.  p.  167  sq. 

leign  of  AnastaduB  I.  is  intended,  is  appa-  Reland  PaL  p.   d87.    Le  Qnien   Oriena 

rent ;  for  the  short  swaj  of  the  second  em-  Christ.  III.   p.   813. .    Comp.   VoL  I.  p. 

peror  of  that  name  (A.  D.  718-715),  falls  891. 

nearij  a  centoiy  after  Palestine  was  in  *  Reland  ib.  pp.  222,  227.    The  latter 

the  handa  of  the  Muhammedans.  NotUia  is  fonnd  appended  to  the  History 

^  AtOi^povs  yiip  woKvw^pdnrovs  %6Xtit  of  William  of  Tyre ;  Gesta  Dei  per  Fran- 

^^fjMfftuf  •  M^ 'T/^* 'EKwp^9p6itoKiW'wcan9-  cos  p.  1044. — A  comparison  of  this  last 

XAs  &c2  iolitfiToy  lidifjray,  iratrw  ^mropd^-  Latin  Notitia  with  the  Greek  one  of  Nilus 

vwr9S  •  khXii  KcX  'AtntdXttva  irai  TcC^oy  iral  (Reland  p.  220")  shows  that  in  tho  seventh 

'Xapt^oM  iral  Mpas  ir^Aeir  SctrSt  f  tXir^  place  of  each,  the  Greek  has  JSletUheropo- 

(rarro.     **Depopulati  sunt  fireqnentissimas  /is,  and  the  Latin  Beit  Oerhein*    This  af- 

iirbesno]ipaucas;Elenthen>polim,  abdnctia  fords  a  strong  oorroboratiTe  testimony  to 

in  captivitatem  universis,  desertam  fecere.  the  identity  of  the  two;  bntisnot  of  itself 

Ascalonem,  Gazam,  et  Sariphseam,  aliasqne  decisive.    See  Ranmer^sPaL  ed.  8,  p.  168. 

dvitates,  violenter  diripuerant."    So  Ste-  Biblioth.  Sac.  1844,  p.  218,  219. 
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the  eighth  century,  before  the  destmction  of  the  city.  At  any 
rate,  ^e  crusaders  found  the  place  in  ruins  ;  and  if  not  wholly 
deserted,  yet  at  least  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  an  episcopal  see. 
They  rebuilt  the  fortress ;  and  its  subsequent  history  I  have 
already  recounted.^  At  that  time  the  name  and  position  of 
Eleutheropolis  were  so  thoroughly  forgotten,  that  Cedrenus,  in 
the  last  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  held  it  to  have  been  the 
same  with  Hebron.* 

On  comparing  the  preceding  notices,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that,  with  one  apparent  exception  hereafter  to  be  considered,  all 
the  writers  who  mention  Betogabra,  make  no  allusion  to  Eleu- 
theropolis ;  while  all  those  who  so  often  speak  of  the  latter,  are 
silent  as  to  Betogabra.  Indeed,  the  latter  name  is  found  only 
qidte  early  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Peutinger  Tables,  or  again  quite 
late  in  the  two  Latin  Notitiad.  The  Greek  name,  as  appears 
from  the  coins,  had  been  adopted  before  A.  D.  202 ;  but  the 
subsequent  mention  of  Betogabra  in  the  Tables,  shows  that  this 
more  ancient  appellation  was  still  generally  current.  In  the 
fourth  century,  when  Constantino  had  adorned  Jerusalem  with 
splendid  churches,  and  Palestine  became  the  abode  of  thousands 
of  foreign  monks  and  ecclesiastics,  all  using  the  Greek  language, 
it  was  natural  that  the  Greek  name  of  this  episcopal  city  should 
obtain  the  ascendency*  Accordingly  we  hear  no  more  of  Beto- 
gabra until  this  ecclesiastical  authority  had  been  crushed  by  the 
Muhammedan  conquest,  and  the  ancient  name  found  a  more 
ready  utterance  upon  the  lips  of  a  people  speaking  a  kindred 
tongue.  The  case,  as  already  suggested,  is  entirely  parallel  to 
those  of  Diospolis,  Nicopolis,  and  JSlia  or  Jerusalem  itself. 

The  exception  above  alluded  to,  where  the  names  of  Beto- 
gabra and  Eleutheropolis  appear  to  be  once  mentioned  by  the 
same  writer,  is  the  expression  "  Betogabra  of  Eleutheropolis,"  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made.^  This  expression,  in 
view  of  the  evidence  which  has  since  come  to  light,  can  only  be 
regarded  as  originally  a  gloss,  transferred  afterwards  from  the 
margin  into  the  text.  In  this  way,  the  expression  which  at 
first  probably  meant  nothing  more  than  "  Betogabra  or  Eleu- 
theropolis," assumed  its  present  form  '^Betogabra  q/* Eleuthero- 
polis." The  examples  of  various  readings  arising  from  like 
glosses  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  and  other  an- 
cient writings,  are  too  numerous  and  well  known,  to  admit  a 
question  as  to  the  propriety  of  applying  the  same  principle  for 
the  solution  of  this  case  ;  and  further,  this  gloss  appears  to  be 

'  Pages  37,  28.  *  *Er  Bti^oyavftg  rns  *Ektv^pair6Kws. 

*  Geo.  Cedreni  Hiftoriar.  Compend.  See  p.  28,  above.  The  Latin  yenion  of 
Paris  1647,  Tom.  I.  p.  88,  ^wrmu  Hervetasbas^'BetagabreExeutheropolis;** 
(^2df^)4pXffitMy,1iTistfw'E\tv^p6ir9'  Acta  Sanctor.  Jan.  Tom.  II.  p.  614, 
kit  KoKutm.  Note  b. 
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the  only  shadow  of  historical  testimony,  which  might  tend  to 
excite  a  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  EleutheropoUs  with  the 
present  Beit  Jibrin.' 

Another  ancient  tradition  connects  itself  also,  in  some  de* 
gree,  with  the  position  of  EleutheropoUs  ;  I  mean  that  respect- 
ing the  miraculous  fountain,  springing  out  of  the  jaw-bone  of 
an  ass  with  which  Bamson  smote  the  Philistines.*  Josephus,  ia 
relating  the  same  event,  says  the  fountain  sprang  out  of  a  rock^ 
and  the  place  in  his  day  still  bore  the  name  of  the  "  Jaw-bone  ; " 
though  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  he  does  anything  more  than 
merely  copy  the  words  of  Scripture.*  All  this  has  no  connection 
with  Eleutheropolis.  Nor  is  the  language  of  Jerome  much  more 
definite,  who  in  tracing  the  journey  of  Paula  from  Jerusalem  or 
Bethlehem  to  Egypt,  makes  her  pass  by  way  of  Socoh  to  the  foun* 
tain  of  Samson  ;  around  which  he  then  loosely  mentions  ihe  flo- 
rites  and  Gittites,  and  the  names  of  seversd  other  cities.^  By 
the  Horites  he  probably  meant  Eleutheropolis,"  and  the  tradition 
appears  to  have  been  current  in  his  day,  that  this  fountain  of 
Samson  was  in  that  region.  Somewhat  more  definite  is  the  tes- 
timony of  Antoninus  Martyr,  not  long  before  the  Muhammedati 
conquest ;  in  travelling  from  Jerusalem  to  Askelon  and  Gaza, 
he  came  to  Eleutheropolis,  where  the  fountain  of  Samson  was 
still  pointed  out.'  All  this  however  only  shows  that  the  foun- 
tain was  held  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city. 

No  ftirther  mention  of  this  fountain  occurs  before  the  age 
of  the  crusades  ;  nor  do  any  of  the  Frank  or  Arabian  historians 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  appear  ever  to  have 
heard  of  the  fountain  of  Samson,  or  of  Eleutheropolis.  Yet « 
wandering  tradition  respecting  both  the  fountain  and  city,  would 
seem  to  have  maintained  itse&  in  the  Greek  church  even  out  of 
Palestine ;  for  in  the  twelfth  century  the  historian  Glycas  re- 
lates, that  Samson's  fountain  was  to  be  seen  in  his  day  in  the 
suburbs  of  Eleutheropolis.  But  the  value  of  this  tradition  is 
Ahown  by  the  fact,  that  a  century  earlier,  Cedrenus  had  declared 

'  For  the  **  yiciu  Betagabnomm  "  which  refooiUatus  Tideam  Moratthim,  lepulchram 

has  been  sapposed  to  be  the  aame  with  quondam  lUchiBiB  ProphetBB,  nnno  Eccle- 

Betogabra,  lee  Note  XXXIV,  at  the  end  siam.    Et  ex  latere  derelinqnam  Chorreoi^ 

of  the  Tolame.  et  Gettheot,  Maresa,  IdnmaBam,   et  La^ 

*  Judg.  15,  18.  19.  chb,**  etc.  Hieron.  Ep.  86,  Epitaph.  Pauls, 

*  Antiq.  5.  8.  9,  6  Btht  viyy^  tutrd  rt-  0pp.  Tom.  IV.  il  p.  677.  ed.  Mart. 

vof  ir^poi  iudfiaof  ifiueof  koI  voAX^  •  &»«r  »  He  elsewhere  ipeaki  of  the  Horites  at 

i  So^y  4icd\Mi  rh  x»P^^  SMry^ya,  Koi  inhabiting  Elentheropolis.  Comm.  in  Obad. 

lUxpi  rov  9€vpo  rovTO  kiytrau    So  the  ts.  1.    See  pp.  68,  69,  below. 

Heb.  •»nb,  Lehi,  L  q.  Jaw-bone,  Judg.  16,  •  Antonini  Martyr.  Itin.  80, 82,  "  Veni- 

19.  mus  in  civitatem  qnsB  dicitur  Eliotropolia 

*  **  Trandbo  ad  ^gyptom ;  et  in  So-  (al.  HeliopoUs)  in  looo  ubi  SampAon,  etc  — 
ehoih  atque  apud  fontem  Samson,  quem  Qui  (bus  usque  in  hodiemum  dinem  locft 
^e  roolari  maxUliB  dente  produxit,  subsis-  iUa  irrigat ;  nam  in  looo  obi  tuigit  ftdf 
tam  parumper ;  et  arentia  ora  ooUuam,  at  mus." 
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Eleutheropolis  to  be  the  same  with  Hebron.*  From  the  same 
legendary  source  apparently,  Marinus  Sanutus  in  ihe  fourteenth 
century  derived  a  notice  of  the  same  fountain,  but  not  of  the 
city.  He  makes  a  water  run  from  Bethsur  first  west  and  then 
south ;  where,  after  being  joined  by  a  stream  from  the  north 
from  the  fountain  of  the  Jaw-bone,  it  flows  west  to  the  sea  near 
Askelon.-  Now  the  Bethsur  of  that  day  was  at  the  present 
fountain  of  St.  Philip  in  Wady  el-Werd  ;*  which  indeed  flowtf 
west  to  the  great  Wady  es-Surfir.  This  again  runs  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  the  plain  ;  entering  the  sea,  however,  not  at 
Askelon,  but  near  Yebna.  Hence  whatever  position  be  assigned 
to  the  fountain  on  the  testimony  of  Sanutus,  it  lying  north  of 
Wady  es-SHrfir,  can  never  have  been  less  than  ten  Boman  miles 
distant  from  Eleutheropolis. 

Thus  the  testimony  to  the  existence  of  Samson's  fountain 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Eleutheropolis,  which  at  first  sight 
seemed  so  explicit,  becomes  on  a  nei^rer  view  "quite  indefinite. 
Of  this  however  we  were  not  aware  at  the  time,  and  therefore 
inquired  the  more  diligently  after  the  fountains  throughout  the 
whole  region,  in  the  hope  of  being  thus  able  to  discover  a  trace 
of  Eleutheropolis.  But  we  could  neither  find,  nor  hear  of,  a 
single  living  spring  or  running  brook  throughout  the  district  in 
which  that  city  must  have  lain.  The  nearest  and  only  approach 
to  it,  was  in  the  large  well  called  Um  Judei'a,  half  way  between 
Beit  Jibrln  and  the  ruined  church  of  Santa  Hanneh,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitants,  was  once  a  running 
fountam.*  This  testimony  is  at  least  as  definite  and  good,  as 
that  on  which  rests  the  proximity  of  the  ancient  fountain  to 
Eleutheropolis  ;  and  furnishes,  so  &r  as  it  goes,  another  proof 
of  the  identity  of  that  city  with  Beit  Jibrin. 

I  have  now  done  with  Eleutheropolis ;  and  if  the  reader  (as  I 
fear)  shall  regard  the  investigation  as  prolix  and  tedious,  I  beg 
him  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  subject  is  one  of  some  historical 
importance,  and  has  never  before  been  discussed  by  any  one  who 
had  visited  the  spot 

Such  was  the  evidence  on  the  strenfl;th  of  which  I  formerly 
ventured  to  awume  the  identity  of  Eleutheropolis  with  Beit 
Jibrin  ;  a  conclusion  as  to  which  I  have  yet  to  learn,  that  any 
scholar  has  ever  taken  exception.  Yet  there  was  still  wanting 
some  decisive  historical  testimony,  to  show  that  the  two  names 

'  llioh.  Qlyem  Ansalei,  Par.  1660,  p.  d  jong^tnr/ofw  invoeaniU  de  magiUa,  ve- 

164,  4  rmtBifni  vifyj^  M^i  iral  'Hnuow  4p  niens  a  parte  aquilonls;  et  fbi  prope  fait 

ro«  t  Tpoaar^Utf  *ZAjnt^pow6Ktms  fab^mUf  baptismiu  Ennoohi ;  et  deacendit  ultra  Staol 

SMryi^yof  hni>ofut(9fi49a  mrHl>     For  Ce*  prope  Aioalonein,  ▼ersoaoocideiisiiiinare.'' 

dremus  tee  above,  p.  68.  n.  2.  *  Brocardvi  e.  10.  p.  1S6.    Adriohomi* 

*  Marin.  Saant  p.  262,  *«Deprope  Beth-  ntp.  44.    Qoanniiaa  Tom,  XL  p.  696  eq. 

Mra  deaoeodit  aqoa,  primo  flueoa  Temia  *  See  above,  p.  52. 
oocidftnt,  deinde  prope  meridiem,  et  toao 
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were  applied  to  one  and  the  same  place.  Thk  last  abeent  link 
of  testimony  was  discovered  by  Prof.  Boediger  of  Halle  in 
1842.'  In  the  Acta  Sanctorum  Martyrumy  published  by  Asse- 
jnani  in  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin,  the  martyr  Peter  Abselama 
is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Anea ;  which  lay,  according  to  the 
Syriac  account,  in  the  district  of  Beth  Onbrin  ;  while  both  the 
Gteek  and  Latin  accounts  read,  in  the  district  of  JEleutfieropo- 
lis.*    This  evidence  is  decisive. 


Having  thus  presented  the  evidence  which  gees  to  fix  the 
site  of  EIeuth»x)polis  itself,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  look  for  a 
moment  at  two  or  three  other  ancient  places,  the  situation  of 
which  is  only  known  from  their  relative  position  to  that  city. 

The  first  of  these  is  Gath,  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Phi- 
listines, whither  the  ark  was  carried  from  Ashdod ;  it  is  also 
celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Goliath,  and  was  afterwards  forti- 
fied by  Behoboam.'  It  appears  early  to  have  been  destroyed,  or 
at  least  to  have  bst  its  importance  ;  the  prophet  Amos  alludes  to 
such  an  event,  and  Gath  is  not  enumerated  by  the  later  pro- 
phets along  with  the  other  four  cities  of  the  Philistines.*  Titi* 
'  dition  seems  also  to  have  been  already  at  &ult  in  the  days  of 
Eusebius,  who  enumerates  two  places  of  this  name ;  one  five 
miles  from  Eleutheropolis  towaids  Diospolis  ;  and  the  other,  a 
large  village,  between  Antipatris  and  Jamnia,  which  he  held  to 
be  the  Gath  whither  the  ark  was  carried.*  Yet  Jerome,  who  in 
the  Onomasticon  merely  translates  the  words  of  Eusebius,  gives 
us  in  another  work  the  definite  specification,  tiiat  Gath,  one  of 
the  five  cities  of  Philistia,  was  situated  near  the  boniers  of 
Judea,  on  the  way  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Gasa^  and  was  then 
a  very  large  village.*  He  does  not  mention  the  distance  at 
which  it  lay  from  either  of  these  cities  ;  nor  whether  it  still  bore 
the  name  of  Gath  ;  thus  leaving  it  uncertain,  after  iJl,  whether 
>  this  specification  is  anything  more  than  a  conjecture  of  his  own. 

No  subsequent  mention  of  Gath  or  its  position  occurs  in  his- 
tory or  in  the  accounts  of  Palestine  ;  and  we  sought  in  vain  for 
any  present  trace  of  the  name  throughout  the  whole  region.    On 

*  AllgeiD.  Lit  Zeitnng,  1842,  No.  72.  saders  held  Oath  to  he  in  this  t]aarter,  Ar 
Biblio^  Sacra,  1844,  p.  218.  ntfaer  at  Jamnia  itielf;  and  erected  upon 

*  Aseemani  Acta  Sanetor.  Mart  Orien-  the  supposed  site  the  oaitle  of  Ibelm  or 
taL  Tom.  II.  p.  209,  coll.  p.  207.  Hibelin,  which  Bei^joroin  of  Tudela  identic 

*  1  Sam.  5,  7.  8.     17,  4.  28.     2  Cbr.  fies  with  Jabneh,  now  Yehna.    Wffl.  Tyr. 
11,  8.  16.  24,  25.    Wilkan  Oesch.  der  Kr.  IL  p. 

«  Jer.  26,  20.      Amot  S,  2.  1,  7.  8.    615.    Bei\J.  of  Tod.  p.  79. 
Zeph.2,  4.    Zech.9,  5.    Roland  supposes        *  Hieron.  Gomm.  in  Mioh.  L  11,  «<Geth 
this  to  hare  taken  place  about  the  time  of    una  est  de  quiaqno  uiWhus  Palaitinse, 
the  destruction  of  the  first  temple;  Palost.  -  Tfdna  Judasn  eonfino^  et  de  EleutheropoU 
p.  786.  eontibiisOaxamnune  usque  Ticasvel  max 

*  Onomast  art  (M&,  GsCib.— The  cm-    * 
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onr  return  from  Gaza  to  Beit  Jibrtn,  we  took  the  road  by  es-Suk- 
kariyeh  and  el-Kubeibeh,  because  these  vUlages  were  much 
spoken  of ;  and  we  thought  perhaps  traces  of  antiquity  might  be 
found  there,  from  which  at  least  a  presumption  might  be  drawn 
a6  to  the  site  of  Gath.  But,  as  already  related,  we  found  noth- 
ing to  authorize  even  the  slightest  conjecture.  Another  road 
somewhat  further  north  passes  through  the  villages  el-FftlAjy 
and  'Ar&k  el-Menshlyeh,  which  we  did  not  visit,  although  they 

-were  in  sight.  We  could  not  learn  that  they  contain  any  remains 
of  antiquity. 

The  Gath  which  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  at  five  Roman 
miles  north  of  Eleutheropolis  towards  Diospolis,  appears  to  be  the 
same  with  Gath  RimmoUj  a  Levitical  city  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,* 
which  the  same  writers  describe  as  lying  twelve  miles  from  Dios- 
polis towards  Eleutheropolis.  The  distance  from  Eleutheropolis 
accords  well  with  the  site  of  Deir  Dabbdn,  near  which  we  first 
fell  in  with  the  remarkable  excavations  of  this  region.  From 
that  place  to  Beit  JibHn  we  travelled  not  quite  two  hours,  by  a 
somewhat  winding  road.^  The  distance  to  Lydda,  however, 
must  be  more  than'  feur  hours,  or  twelve  Roman  miles. 

Another  ancient  city  which  lay  not  far  from  Eleutheropolis, 
was  Maresha,  the  Maresa  or  Marissa  of  Jos^hus,  situatM  in  the 
plain  of  Judah  and  afterwards  fortifiM  by  Rehoboam.^  Here 
Asa  defeated  the  immense  host  of  Zera  the  Ethiopian  ;  and 
Judas  MaccabfiBUs,  after  having  captured  Hebron  from  the  Idu- 
means,  descended  by  way  of  Maresha,  which  he  laid  desolate,  to 
Asfadod.''  After  various  changes  of  masters,  it  was  at  length  re- 
built and  fertified  by  Gabinius  ;  but  was  again  destroyed  by  the 
Parthians  during  their  irruption  against  Herod.*  In  the  days  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  the  ruins  of  Maresha  were  shown  "  in  the 

-second  mile  "  from  iEleutheropolis.*  The  direction  is  not  given ; 
but  from  all  the  circumstances,  it  would  seem  probable,  that 
Eleuthen^liB  (at  first  Betogabra)  had  sprung  up  after  the  de- 

'Btruction  of  Maresha,  and  had  been  buUt  with  its  materials.^ 
Assuming  Beit  Jibrin  as  the  site  of  Eleutheropolis,  we  were  led 
to  suppose  at  the  time,  that  the  foundations  we  discovered  on 

'     *  Josh.  19,  45w    ^1,  2i.     1  Chr.  6,  69.  togabra),  as  Rnfinus  read  it  !n  his  copy, 

*  See  above  p.  28.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  4.  8. 1.    Reland  Paltest.  pp. 

*  Josh.  16,  44.    2  Chr.  11,  8.  626,   628;    comp.  p.   28,   n.    1,   above,) 
^  2  Chr.  14,  9.  10.    Joseph.  Antiq  12.  then  this  viHage,  which  Vespasiun  captur- 

S.  6.    Comp.  1  Mace  5,  65-68,  where  as  ed  in  Idnroea,  would  seem  to  have  sprang 

Rdand  shows,  Maresa  should  be  read  for  into  note  after  the  destraction  of  Maresha, 

Samaria;  Palsst.  p.  889.    Comp.  p.  81,  as  related  in  the  text;  and  grew  up  into 

above.  the  later  and  more  renowned  Kleutberop- 

*  Jos.  Antiq.  14.  5. 8.   ib.  14. 18.  9.  olis.  That  the  Idumca  of  Josephus  extend- 

*  Onomast.  art.  MatertL,  Wa^eL  ed  thiis  far,  will  be  Immediately  shown  ill 

*  If  we  may  atmme  with  Reland,  that  the  text;  pp.  68,  69. 


the  Betaris  of  Josephus  is  for  Begabru  (Be- 
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the  southeastern  part  of  the  remarkable  Tell  south  of  the  place, 
were  remains  of  Maresha.  The  spot  is  admirably  adapted  for  a 
fortress  ;  it  lies  about  a  Roman  mile  and  a  half  from  the  ruins 
of  Beit  Jibrin,  that  is,  within  the  second  mile,  though  certainly 
not  two  miles  distant.  Nowhere  else  in  the  vicinity  could  we 
find  or  hear  of  any  trace  of  ruins.  ^ 

Somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Eleutheropolis  lay  also  the  vil- 
lage of  Moresheth,  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet  Micah.'  The 
name  Moresheth-Gath,  under  which  it  once  occurs,  seems  to  im- 
ply that  it  was  near  to  Gath  ;  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it 
eastward  of  Eleutheropolis ;  and  the  latter  writer  in  another 
place  remarks,  that  it  was  still  a  small  village  near  that  city,* 
In  the  journey  of  Paula,  Jerome  again  speaks  of  the  village  in 
connection  with  the  fountain  of  Samson,  as  having  formerly  con- 
tained the  sepulchre  of  Micah,  where  was  now  a  church.^  This 
latter  circumstance  seems  not  improbably  to  refer  to  the  ruined 
church  of  Santa  Hanneh,  twenty  minutes  S.  S.  E.  of  Beit  Jibrin, 
close  by  which  are  the  ruined  foundations  of  a  viUage,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  ancient.  In  this  case  Jerome  would  appear  either 
to  have  confounded  Maresha  and  Moresheth  ;  or  else  the  one  lay 
perhaps  upon  the  hill,  and  the  other  in  the  valley  north,  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  excavated  sepulchres.  That  they  were 
two  distinct  places,  appears,  partly  from  the  difference  of  the 
names,  which  come  from  different  roots ;  and  partly  from  the 
fact  that  the  prophet  Micah  mentions  them  together."  More 
difficult  is  it  to  account  in  any  case  for  the  epithet  Gath. 

It  appears  from  history,  that  during  or  soon  after  the  Jewish 
exile,  the  Edomites  spread  themselves  throughout  the  south  of 
Judea,  which  they  continued  to  occupy,  and  which  consequently 
is  included  under  the  name  of  Idumea  by  Josephus  and  later 
writers.  Judas  MaccabsBus  captured  from  them  Hebron,  Maris- 
sa,  and  Ashdod  ;  and  John  Hyrcanus,  after  taking  Adora  and 
Marissa,  compelled  the  Idumean  inhabitants  of  the  whole  region 
to  conform  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jews/  Jerome  also 
in  speaking  of  the  Idumeans,  calls  them  Horites,  and  makes 
them  dwell  within  the  borders  of  Eleutheropolis.''     Now  we 

'  BeigamiQ  of  Tudela  places  Maresha  at  Morastbim,  sepQlchmm  quondam  Micb«« 

Beit  Jibrin  itself;  Itin.  p.  77.    "  Sed  ejus  prophets,  nunc  Eodesiam.** 

anctoritas  tanti  non  est,^  is  the  remark  of  *  Mic  1,  14.  15. 

Reland,  p.  890.  *  Jorapb.  Antiq.  12.  8.  6.    ib.  18.  9.  1. 

*  Mic  1, 1.  Jer.  26, 18.  Moresbeth-Gath,  Comp.  1  Mace  5, 65-^.    Josephus  speaki 
Mic  1,  14.  expressly  of  Hebron  as  in  Idumea;  B.  J. 

'  Onomast  art  Moraithu  Hieron.  Comm.  4.  9.  7.    He  says  too  that  Idumea  was 

in  Mic  Prol.  **  Ad  Micbseam  de  Morasthi,  round  about  Gaza ;  c  Apion.  2.  9.  [10.1 

qui  usque  bodie  juxta  EleutberopoUn  ur-  ^  ^*  In  finibus  est  *EJ<tv^p9w6K€tnf  ubi 

bem  Palflpstinse,  baud  grandis  est  viculus."  ante  babitaverant  Horrasi,  qui  interpretan- 

*  Ep.  86,  ad  Eusto^.  Kpitapb.  Paulse,  tur  lib^ri,  unde  ipsa  urbs  postea  sortita  vo- 
p.  677.  ed.  Mart.    "  Ut  refociUatus  videam  cabulum  est ; "  Comm.  in  Obad.  ys,  1. 


II. 
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know,  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  Idumea  proper  were  ac- 
tually Horites,  that  is,  Troglodytes,  "  dwellers  in  caverns/'  or 
under  ground  ;  who,  although  dispossessed  by  the  Edbmites, 
continued  to  live  among  the  latter,  and  apparently  became  with 
them  one  people.'  It  is  for  this  reason,  probably,  that  Jerome 
thus  calls  the  whole  nation  Horites  ;  adopting  however  a  differ- 
ent signification  of  the  word,  "the  free,"  in  order  (by  a  Kab- 
binic  conceit)  to  make  out  a  Hebrew  etymology  for  the  later 
name  Eleutheropolis.  Yet  it  is  also  possible,  that  the  Edomites 
were  called  Horites  in  Palestine  in  the  original  acceptation  of 
the  word ;  for  Jerome  also  asserts,  that  Idumea,  or  the  whole 
southern  region  from  EleutheropoUs  to  Petra  and  Ailah,  was 
full  of  habitations  in  caves  ;  the  inhabitants  using  subterranean 
dwellings  on  account  of  the  great  heat.* — Does  not  this  language 
-si^gest  the  idea,  that  Jerome  is  here  alluding  in  part  to  the  sin- 
gular excavations  which  we  discovered  near  Deir  Dubbfin,  and 
which  are  so  particularly  numerous  around  Beit  Jibrin  or 
EleutheropoUs  ?  May  we  perhaps  suppose,  that  the  Idumeans 
brought  with  them  their  habits  of  life,  and  preferred  to  excavate 
for  themselves  here  dwellings  under  ground  in  the  sofl  limestone 
«)ck  ?  It  did  not  indeed  occur  to  us  at  the  time,  that  possibly 
this  had  been  the  object  of  these  caverns ;  but  it  might  well 
have  been  the  case  ;  for  they  were  all  dry,  and  in  general  well 
lighted.  We  needed  candles  only  in  exploring  those  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Tell  near  Beit  Jibrin  ;  and  even  these  may  not 
improbably  have  once  received  light  by  openings  now  filled  up. 
—I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  here  advancing  an  hypothe- 
sis ;  but  merely  as  bringing  forward  a  suggestion,  which  may  de- 
serve consideration.' 


May  2Zd  continued.  The  village  of  Idhna  lies  just  east  of 
the  water-shed  at  the  head  of  the  valley  we  had  ascended. 
Just  beyond  it,  another  larger  valley,  Wady  el-Feranj,  comes 
from  the  southeast  and  running  by  the  place  towards  the  north-- 
west ultimately  passes  down  to  Beit  Jibrin,  forming  with  others 
the  broad  valley  which  there  comes  in  on  the  north  side.  The 
present  Idhna  is  a  small  village,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  short 
Wady  or  gully  running  into  Wady  el-Feranj.  Each  part  has 
its  separate  Sheikh  with  his  Kcisr  or  tower  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
are  divided  into  two  parties,  according  as  they  live  north  or 

*  Geo.  14,  6.    Dent.  2,  12.  22.    Gen.    lashabet;  et  propter  nimioa  oalores  soils, 
86,  20.  21.  quia  meridianm  provincia  est,  tabterraneis 

*  Comm.  in  Obad.  ts.  5.  6,   '*  Omnls    toguriis  ntitur." 


aastndis  leg^o  Idnmsomm  de  Elenthero-  ^  See  the  account  of  these  various  eav« 
poll  Qsqne  ad  Petram  et  Ailam  (hsw  est  ems,  not  less  than  five  different  clusters  in 
£nu)  in  qpecubus  habitatiunci)^    all,  pp.  28, 29,  51-l»8. 
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south  of  the  water-course.  In  all  civfl  broils,  the  Sheikhs  with 
their  followers  usually  take  different  sides. 

We  had  alighted  at  the  KQsr  of  the  Sheikh  on  the  north  side, 
a  rude  square  building  of  stone,  two  stories  high.  He  was  an 
old  man,  who  welcomed  us  kindly,  and  went  with  us  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  which  overhangs  the  village  on  the  north,  to  point 
out  and  name  the  places  in  sight.  According  to  him,  the  village 
once  stood  upon  this  hill.  It  is  now  cultivated,  and  covered 
with  young  orchards  of  fig  trees  ;  the  ground  having  been  cleared 
of  stones  by  laying  them  up  in  walls.  In  this  way  all  traces  of 
ancient  foundations  have  been  destroyed  ;  but  I  picked  up  on 
the  top  a  handful  of  marble  tesseras,  once  belonging  to  ancient 
Mosaic  work.* 

Idhna  lies  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where  the  steep 
ascent  of  the  higher  ridge  soon  begins.  Here  a  village  called  et« 
Taiyibeh  came  in  sight,  situated  on  the  high  ridge  above  ;  and 
the  direction  of  NOsib  or  Beit  Nttsib  at  the  foot,  was  %lso 
pointed  out,  though  the  place  itself  was  not  visible.  Beit  XJla 
lay  beyond,  also  out  of  sight.  These  with  Ntiba  and  Eh&r&s 
form  a  cluster  of  villages  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  near  Ter- 
ktimieh ;  through  which  last  passes  the  more  travelled  road  fix)m 
Beit  Jibrin  to  Hebron.' 

While  taking  our  observations  on  the  hill,  we  were  exceed- 
ingly incommoded  by  a  strong  southwest  wind,  which  was  blow- 
ing with  some  violence,  although  we  had  felt  it  comparatively 
little  in  the  valleys.  Before  going  with  us,  it  seems,  the  hospita- 
ble old  Sheikh  had  without  our  knowledge  given  orders  to  prepare 
a  breakfast  for  us  ;  and  on  our  return,  the  women  announced 
that  the  bread  was  baked,  and  the  meal  would  be  ready  in  a  few 
minutes.  Although  anxious  to  get  on,  we  yet  waited  for  some 
time,  rather  than  disappoint  his  well  meant  though  ill  timed 
hospitality  ;  but  as  we  saw  no  end  to  the  delay,  we  at  length 
mounted  and  moved  off.  The  Sheikh  now  came  running  with 
his  bosom  full  of  bread,  which  he  distributed  among  our  mule- 
teers ;  assuring  us  that  the  semen  (melted  butter)  and  lehen 
(soured  milk)  were  already  poured  upon  the  bread  in  a  bowl  for 
the  break&ist ;  and  beseeching  us  to  wait  and  partake  of  it. 
We  thought  it  better  to  proceed  ;  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  muleteers,  who  complained  long  afterwards,  that  we  had 

^  I  am  not  aware  that  Idhna  (Jedna)  bearings  of  places,  all  but  one  (the  last) 

can  be  brought  mto  connection  with  any  lying  east  of  the  meridian  line  :  Um  Buij 

scriptaral   name.     Reland  indeed,  foiget-  N.  8^  £.    Jomrfirah  N.  8^  £.    Ribba  N. 

ting  his  usonl  sagacity,  finds  in  it  the  Ith-  lO"*  El    Deir  el-Hawa  N.  23°  E.     Khilraa 

nan  of  Josh.  15,  23.    But  this  latter  place  N.  56'  E.    N6ba  N.  60**  £.    Beit  NQalb 

lay  quite  at  the  sonthern  extremity  of  Ja-  nearly  N.  62*"  E.    Jed6r  N.  62"*  E.    B«it 

dah,  towards  Edom;  comp    va  2L    Re-  Ummar  N.  67"  £.    B&kkSr  N.  .70"  E. 

land  PaUest  p.  862.  Kosbor  N.  78"  E.     SQfa  N.  87"  E.    Tai- 

*  We  took  here  at  Idhna  the  fi>Ilowbg  yibeh  S.  80"  E.    Dawdimeh  S.  70"  W. 
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taken  them  away  from  a  Bavomy  breakfest. — ^We  had  thus  fer 
found  it  80  much  against  the  custom  to  offer  money  in  return  for 
our  entertainment,  that  we  had  given  it  up  ;  and  from  Gaza  to 
Hebron  we  did  not  pay  a  para,  nothing  being  expected.  We 
were  doubtless  thought  the  better  of,  for  not  making  the  at- 
tempt. 

Leaving  Idhna  at  9:^  o'clock,  we  followed  up  Wady  el-Feranj 
on  a  course  E.  S.  E.  into  the  mountains,  which  here  began  im- 
mediately to  rise  on  our  left.  The  Wady  soon  became  a  deep 
and  narrow  glen.  At  10.10  we  reached  a  fork  of  the  valley, 
where  on  a  projection  of  the  right  hand  mountain  stands  a  ruined 
tower.  A  path  leads  along  up  the  right  hand  Wady  towards  the 
village  of  Ddra,  and  another  up  the  left  hand  branch  to  Taiyi- 
beh  ;  while  our  road  began  immediately  to  climb  the  mountain 
between  the  two  valleys.  The  ascent  was  long  and  steep,  but 
rendered  easier  by  many  zigzags.  At  10.50  a  village  (probably 
Dtlra)  appeared  8.  10^  W.  on  a  distant  part  of  the  mountain. 
We  reached  the  top  at  11  o'clock,  just  by  a  cistern  of  rain  water 
excavated  in  the  rock.  Here  our  course  back  bore  W.  N.  W. 
and  Taiyibeh,  now  about  upon  the  same  level,  N.  by  E. 

We  came  out  here  upon  a  somewhat  narrow  ridge  of  high 
table  land,  between  the  two  valleys  above  mentioned,  which  here 
run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  towards  the  northwest  and  into 
both  of  which  we  could  look  down  almost  perpendicularly  to  a 
great  depth.  This  plateau  we  found  after  a  short  distance  to  be 
well  tilled  ;  its  surface  being  occupied  by  fields  of  grain,  olive 
groves  and  vineyards.  The  bottoms  of  the  two  deep  valleys  on 
each  side  were  also  in  high  cultivation. 

Pursuing  the  same  general  course  and  gradually  ascending, 
we  reached  Teffilh  at  11^  o'clock ;  an  old  village  on  a  higher  and 
broader  part  of  the  same  ridge.  It  contains  a  good  number  of 
inhabitants,  and  lies  in  the  midst  of  olive  groves  and  vineyards, 
with  marks  of  industry  and  thrift  on  every  side.  Indeed  many 
of  the  former  terraces  along  the  hill  sides  are  still  in  use  ;  and 
the  land  looks  somewhat  as  it  may  have  done  in  ancient  times. 
Several  portions  of  walls,  apparently  those  of  an  old  fortress,  are 
visible  among  the  houses  ;  and  seem  to  attest  the  antiquity  of 
the  place.  The  large  stones  of  which  they  are  built,  are  soft  ; 
and  the  edges  being  worn  away  by  the  weather,  the  chinks  are 
everywhere  filled  in  with  thin  pieces  of  stone,  which  give  to  the 
whole  a  more  modem  aspect  tfaian  really  belongs  to  it.  The  name 
Teff^lh  marks  this  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Beth  Tappuah  of 
the  mountains  of  Judah,  not  far  fix^m  Hebron.^     From  here 

'  Jo«h.  15,  53.  Another  Tappuah  la/  Joah.  15,  84.  Which  of  these  was  the 
in  the  plahi  of  Jadoh,  apparently  in  the  place  oonqnered  hy  Joshua,  it  is  difficult 
▼idnity  of  Zauoah,  Jarmath,  Socoh,  etc.    to  say ;  Josh.  12,  17,  comp.  10,  36.~Ea- 
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Neby  Niih,  the  Wely  near  Dtlra,  bore  S.  41^  W.  Taiyibeh  N. 
17°  W. 

After  a  stop  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  we  set  off  again  at 
12|^  o'clock,  still  ascending  graduaUy  along  the  ridge  on  a  course 
E.^S.  The  direction  of  the  deep  valleys  on  each  side  is  here 
more  from  east  to  west,  and  for  a  time,  our  way  led  along  the 
steep  declivity  overhanging  that  upon  the  south,  among  slippery 
rocks,  which  rendered  the  path  difficult  and  dangerous.  The 
bottom  of  the  valley,  far  below  us,  was  highly  cultivated  and 
full  of  vineyards.  The  Sirocco  wind  which  we  had  felt  all  day, 
now  increased  to  a  violent  tempest,  bringing  up  the  dust  and 
sand  from  the  desert,  and  filling  the  air  so  as  to  obscure  the  sun. 
The  whole  atmosphere  became  of  a  deep  dun  or  yellowish  hue, 
such  as  we  had  seen  before  in  the  desert  near  Buhaibeh.'  As 
we  approached  the  height  of  land,  a  few  drops  of  rain  fell,  and 
left  upon  our  clothes  spots  of  mud,  as  if  we  had  been  spattered 
from  a  puddle.  The  guide  said  immediately,  this  woiJd  blast 
the  gram ;  he  thought  the  mud  had  a  saltish  taste,  which  we 
could  not  perceive  ;  nor  did  we  afterwards  hear  of  any  damage 
to  the  crops. 

At  1.10  we  reached  the  top  of  the  whole  ascent,  the  height 
of  land  and  water-shed,  between  the  valleys  behind  us  and  the 
branches  of  that  in  which  Hebron  lies.  The  town  itself  here 
came  in  sight  down  a  valley,  8.  65°  E.  fifty  minutes  distant. 
Descending  gradually  for  ten  minutes,  we  came  to  the  head  of 
the  fine  open  valley  north  of  the  town.  Here  in  a  field  on  our 
left,  was  a  very  large  and  beautiful  oak  tree,  {Quercua  ilcXy 
Arabic  Sindidn,)  which  passes  among  the  Muhammedans  for 
the  tree  of  Abraham,  where  his  tent  was  pitched.  Towards 
the  city  followed  fine  vineyards  and  fields  of  grain,  occupying 
most  of  the  valley,  all  now  in  high  verdure.  At  2  o'clock  we 
reached  Hebron,  and  selected  a  spot  for  our  tent  on  the  grassy 
slope  west  of  the  town,  not  far  above  the  lower  pool,  and  near 
the  straggling  cemetery  which  covers  a  part  of  the  open  ground. 
We  found  great  difficulty  in  pitching  the  tent,  as  the  Sirocco 
had  now  become  almost  a  tornado ;  the  ropes  were  several  times 
broken,  and  had  at  last  to  be  doubled  on  the  windward  side. 
The  air  became  dark,  almost  like  night,  from  the  sand  and  dust. 
After  a  short  time,  however,  the  tempest  abated ;  and  we  had  at 
evening  a  fine  cool  wind  from  the  northwest.  The  actual  heat 
was  not  unusually  great ;  the  thermometer  rose  only  to  86°  F. 

We  here  dismissed  our  trusty  muleteers  and  our  guide ; 
with  all  of  whom  we  had  been  weU  satisfied,  and  indeed  much 

tebins  and  Jerome  seem  to  refer  the  names    wards  Egypt;  Onomast  arta  Btthapku^ 

Tappoah  and  Beth  Tappoah  to  one  and    Thaffu. 

tiie  same  village^  and  to  place  it  more  to-        '  See  VoL  L  pp.  195, 190. 
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pleased.  We  too  were  able  to  satisfy  all  their  expectations ; 
and  they  returned  with  light  hearts  the  same  evening  to  their 
homes  near  Jerusalem. 

As  we  were  pitching  the  tent,  Elias  of  Damascus  (Ely&s  esh- 
Shdmy),  the  only  Christian  resident  in  Hebron,  sent  to  invite  us 
into  the  town,  and  to  take  up  our  quarters  at  his  house.  We 
however  declined  ;  and  he  then  came  himself  to  repeat  and  urge 
the  invitation.  This  he  did,  not  knowing  who  we  were,  but 
supposing  us  to  be  some  "  Milords"  or  other ;  probably  fix)m  the 
rather  showy  appearance  of  our  tent.  We  again  declined,  and 
positively  ;  for  we  knew  that  we  should  be  far  more  masters  of 
our  time  and  actions  in  our  own  tent,  than  in  the  house  of 
another  person ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  inconvenience  and  ver- 
min to  which  we  should  have  been  thus  exposed.  The  refusal 
was  softened  on  our  part,  by  accepting  a  dinner,  which  he  soon 
after  sent  us. — Elias  had  two  years  before  removed  hither  from 
Damascus,  and  occupied  the  post  of  secretary  or  banker  (or  per- 
haps both)  to  the  governor  of  Hebron.  It  was  his  ambition  to 
become  the  agent  of  a  Frank  consul ;  and  his  applications  in 
this  behalf,  both  to  English  and  American  visitors  at  Hebron, 
were  unceasing  and  somewhat  burdensome.'  In  the  mean  time, 
he  was  fond  of  appearing  as  the  host  and  protector  of  Frank 
travellers,  expecting  thus  to  gain  a  sort  of  consideration  in  the 
eyes  of  his  Muslim  neighbours.  This  indeed  had  been  the  se- 
cret of  his  ready  and  somewhat  officious  hospitality  towards 
ourselves. 

Before  leaving  Jerusalem,  we  had  made  arrangements,  as  we 
supposed,  to  have  men  and  camels  from  the  Jeh&lin  ready  for  us 
at  Hebron,  so  as  to  be  able  to  set  oflF  immediately  for  Wady 
Miisa.  We  had  accordingly  expected  to  find  them  waiting  our 
arrival ;  but  by  some  mishap,  connected  probably  with  the  diut- 
ting  up  of  Jerusalem,  our  orders  had  never  been  transmitted  to 
Hebron ;  and  we  were  therefore  compelled,  to  our  great  disap- 
pointment, to  lose  the  whole  of  the  two  following  days  in  wait- 
ing for  camels.  Our  chagrin  was  still  further  aggravated  by  the 
mismanagement  of  Elias,  by  which  we  were  led  to  expect  the 
arrival  of  the  camels  at  every  hour ;  and  were  thus  prevented 
from  making  excursions  to  various  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town. 

Thursday,  May  24th.  The  general  appearance  of  Hebron, 
and  the  impression  it  made  upon  us  as  we  formerly  passed  through 
it,  on  our  way  to  Jerusalem,  have  already  been  described." 
It  is  situated  in  a  deep  narrow  valley,  which  having  its  head  in 

'  Sm  Mr.  Stephem^  description  of  llie    Elias  bowever  was  not  a  Copt,  as  there  rep- 
Tbft  and  rimilar  application  of  Elias  to    resented. 
himself;  locideirts  of  Trarel,  U.  p.  166.—        ^  VoL  I.  pp.  218,  214. 
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the  open  country  an  hour  north  of  the  place,  passes  down  S.  S. 
E.  at  first  broad,  with  many  vineyards,  and  then  narrower  as^  it 
approaches  the  town,  with  high  hilk  on  either  side.  The  town 
itself  consists  of  three  parts.  The  main  quarter  is  around  and 
north  of  the  great  mosk,  upon  the  slope  of  the  eastern  hill ; 
here  are  the  bazars  and  the  chief  places  of  business.  Further 
north,  and  separated  from  this  part  by  an'  open  space  of  fields, 
is  another  smaller  cluster  of  houses,  like  a  suburb.  On  the 
slope  of  the  western  hiU,  opposite  the  mosk  and  the  south  end 
of  the  main  quarter,  is  also  a  smaller  tract  of  houses  ;  or  rather, 
perhaps,  the  main  quarter  may  be  said  here  to  extend  across  the 
valley  and  occupy  the  lower  portion  of  both  declivities.  The 
town  is  without  walls ;  yet  at  the  entrance  of  one  or  two  of 
the  streets,  in  coming  from  the  country,  there  are  gates. 

Directly  overagainst  the  main  part  of  the  town,  the  high 
western  hill  retreats  somewhat,  leaving  a  recess  with  the  gen- 
tle slope  on  which  we  were  encamped ;  while  north  of  this 
the  hill  again  advances,  and  the  acclivity  is  thickly  covered  with 
olive  orchards  of  very  old  trees.* — The  geographical  position  of 
Hebron,  so  far  as  yet  determined  by  a  comparison  of  routes,  is 
in  Lat.  31^  32'  30"  N.  and  Long.  35^  8'  20"  E.  from  Green- 
wich.' The  elevation  above  the  sea  is  given  by  Schubert  at 
2664  and  by  Russegger  at  2842  Paris  feet.' 

In  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  towards  the  south,  where  the 
town  extends  across  it,  is  the  lower  pool ;  a  square  reservoir, 
measuring  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  English  feet  on  each 
side,  built  with  hewn  stones  of  good  workmanship.  The  whole 
depth  is  twenty-one  feet  eight  inches,  of  which  the  water  now 
occupied  not  quite  fourteen  feet.  Flights  of  steps  lead  down  to 
it  at  each  comer.  Just  at  the  north  end  of  the  main  part  of  the 
town  is  another  smaller  pool,  also  occupying  the  bed  of  the  val- 
ley, measuring  eighty-five  feet  in  length,  by  fifty-five  feet  broad ; 
its  depth  is  eighteen  feet  eight  inches,  of  which  the  water  occu- 
pied not  quite  seven  feet.  These  reservoirs  seemed  to  furnish  the 
chief,  if  not  the  sole  supply  of  the  town  at  the  time  ;  and  were 
constantly  frequented  by  persons  carrying  away  the  water  in 
skins.  That  of  the  upper  pool  seemed  to  be  neither  clear  nor 
clean.  The  pools  were  said  to  be  filled  only  from  the  rains. — ^Near 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  north  of  our  tent,  was  a  fine  cool  foun- 
tain, from  which  we  obtained  our  supply  ;  it  is  sunk  in  the 
ground  and  arched  over,  with  a  flight  of  steps  by  which  to  de- 

'  Scbabert  mentions  liere  on  tbe  west  *  See  Eiepertfs  Memoir  in  tbe  former 

of  the  town  a  number  of  very  old  Pistacia-  edition  of  this  work.  III.  App.  p.  84,  42. 

trees  (PUtacia  vera)  witb  large  trunks;  •  Scbubert*s  Reise  II.  p.  469.    Bei^ 

Reise  IL  p.  478.    These  we  failed  to  no-  bans'  Annalen,  Man  1889,  p.  429. 
tice. 
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Bcend  to  it.  Just  north  of  the  town  too,  by  the  side  of  the  road 
Along  the  bed  of  the  valley,  is  another  small  fountain  ;  which 
seemed  to  serve  chiefly  at  this  season  for  watering  animals. 

The  pools  above  described  are  doubtless  of  high  antiquity  ; 
and  one  of  them  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  ^^  pool  of  He- 
bron" over  which  David  hanged  up  the  assassins  of  Ishbosheth.^ 
The  other  alleged  antiquities  of  Hebron,  (with  the  exception  of 
the  great  mosk,)  did  not  occupy  our  attention.  We  neither  saw 
nor  inquired  after  the  tomb  of  Abner,  nor  that  of  Jesse,  nor  the 
red  earth  of  which  Adam  was  formed,  nor  the  place  where  Cain 
dew  Abel,  nor  various  other  legendary  spots  mentioned  by  early 
and  later  travellers.  The  place  called  by  the  Jews  the  "  House 
x)f  Abraham,"  an  hour  from  Hebron  towards  Jerusalem,  with  the 
remains  of  massive  walls,  has  already  been  described,  as  the 
probable  site  of  what  was  held  to  be  Mamre  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian ages.' 

The  great  Haram,  or  rather  the  exterior  wall  which  encloses 
the  mosk,  constitutes  the  most  remarkable  object  in  Hebron,  and 
one  of  the  most  so  in  all  Palestine.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most 
sacred  places  of  the  Muhammedans ;  being  held  to  cover  the 
sepulchre  of  Abraham  and  the  other  patriarchs.  We  had  looked 
at  it  with  some  care  in  our  previous  visit ;  and  it  was  now  one 
of  the  first  things  to  claim  our  Airther  attention.  On  our  way 
thither  this  morning,  we  called  at  the  house  of  Elias  in  the 
north  part  of  the  main  quarter,  to  pay  him  our  respects  in  re- 
turn for  his  kindness.  We  found  that  he  and  his  fiimily  had 
already  gone  out  to  spend  the  day  under  the  great  oak,  which 
we  had  passed  yesterday  ;  and  had  left  an  invitation  for  us  to 
join  them  there,  and  breakfast  with  them  at  a  later  hour.  We 
then  proceeded  to  the  mosk. 

The  exterior  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  and  lofty  building 
in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  ;  its  longest  dimension  being 
along  the  valley  from  N.  N.  W.  to  S.  S.  E.  and  not  as  in  most 
ancient  churches  from  W.  to  E.  We  measured  on  a  line  parallel 
to  its  eastern  side  and  southern  end,  as  near  to  it  as  we  could  ; 
though  not  without  some  hints  to  desist,  from  an  old  man  or  two 
who  came  along.  The  length  proved  to  be  nearest  two  hundred 
feet,  and  the  breadth  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet.  The  height 
cannot  be  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  The  walls  are  built  of  very 
large  stones,  all  bevelled  and  hewn  smooth ;  and  similar  in  all 
respects  to  the  most  ancient  parts  of  the  walls  around  the  Ha- 
ram at  JerusalenL  But  they  are  not  in  general  so  large,  nor  is 
the  bevelling  so  deep.'     The  architecture  has  this  peculiarity, 

'  S  Sam.  4^  12.  upwards  of  twenty-five  feet   in  length; 

*  See  Vol  L  pp.  215,  216.  Travels    p.   848.   Legh   under  Maj  8tb. 

*  Aooordinff  to  Irby  and  Manglex,  and  We  did  not  notice  anj  larger  than  about 
•lao  Jfr  Legfa,  tome  of  these  stones  are  eighteen  feet 
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that  the  walls  are  built  up  externally  with  square  pflasters,  six- 
teen on  each  side  and  eight  at  each  end,  without  capitals,  ex- 
cept a  sort  of  cornice  which  extends  along  the  whole  building. 
Above  this,  the  walls  have  been  raised  by  the  Muslims  eight  or 
ten  feet  higher,  with  a  small  turret  or  minaret  at  each  comer. 
There  are  no  windows  in  any  part  of  these  walls.  The  places 
of  entrance  are  at  the  two  northern  comers,  where  a  long  and 
broad  flight  of  steps  of  very  gentle  ascent,  built  up  and  covered 
along  each  side  of  the  building  extemaLy,  leads  to  a  door  in 
each  wall  opening  into  the  court  within.  That  at  the  northwest 
comer  seemed  to  be  the  principal  entrance,  merely  perhaps  as 
being  the  most  conveniently  situated. — The  building  stands 
upon  the  slope  of  the  eastern  hill ;  the  rocks  having  been  exca- 
vated along  the  upper  side,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundations. 

According  to  all  accounts,  the  stmcture  here  described,  in- 
cluding all  that  is  visible  from  without,  is  merely  an  exterior 
enclosure  of  walls,  around  a  court  within.  In  this  court  stands 
the  much  smaller  mosk,  which  is  said  to  have  been  once  a  Chris- 
tian church.*  Here  in  diflFerent  parts,  the  Muhammedans  have 
built  tombs  for  the  patriarchs  ;  while  their  actual  place  of  sep- 
ulchre is  held  to  be  in  a  cavern  below,  which  even  the  faithM 
are  not  permitted  to  enter."  But  as  the  jealous  bigotry  of  the 
Mussulmans  of  Hebron  precludes  all  admittance  to  Franks  and 
Christians  ;  and  the  height  of  the  exterior  wall  prevents  any 
view  of  the  interior,  even  from  the  adjacent  hill ;  we  are  yet 
without  any  intelligible  description  of  the  mosk  and  its  appur- 
tenances, and  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  cavern  which  thus  rep- 
resents the  cave  of  Machpelah.' 

The  outer  structure  thus  described,  evidently  belongs  to  a 
high  antiquity  ;  and  the  resemblance  of  its  architecture  to  that 
of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  at  Jerasalem,  seems  to 
point  to  a  Jewish  origin.*     Yet  we  have  no  certain  accoimts  of 

'  Life  of  Giovaoni  Finati,  edited  bj  Mr.  ceedinglj  brief;  and  that  of  the  former, 

Bankes,  Vol  II.  p.  286.    Finati  as  a  Mus-  besides  being  brief,  is  so  conAised,  that  £ 

snlman  entered  the  mosk.  can  make  out  nothing  either  from  his  de- 

*  "  All  the  sepulchres  of  the  patriarchs  scription  or  his  plates.    All  Bey,  Vol.  IL 

are  covered  with  rich  carpets  of  green  silk  pp.  232,  238. — Monro  gives  a  more  intel- 

magnificently  embroidered  with  gold;  those  ligible  account;  but  as  he  does  not  men- 

of  their  wires  are  red,  embroidered  in  like  tion  the  source  of  his  information,  we  are 

manner.    The  Sultans  of  Constantinople  still  left  in  the  dark  as  to  its  credibility ; 

furnish  these  carpets,  which  are  renewed  he  speaks  indeed  as  if  from  personal  obser- 

ftom  time  to  time.    I  counted  nine,  one  vation,  for  which  most  assuredly  he  never 

over  the  other,  upon  the  sepulchre  of  Abra-  had  an  opportunity;  nor  does  he  indeed 

ham.    'i  he  rooms  also  which  contain  the  expressly  say  so ;  Summer  Ramble  L  p. 

tombs,  are  covered  with  carpets."     All  248  sq. — Benjamin    of  Tudela  profei 


Bey*s  Travels  II.  p.  288.  to  give  a  description  of  the  cavern,  in  which 

*  The  only  Europeans,  who  have  enter-  he  says  are  deposited  vast  quantities  of  the 

•d  this  Haiam,  are  the  Spaniard  Badia  bones  of  Jews;  Itin.  p.  76  sq. 

(Ali  Bey)  travelling  as  a  Mussulman,  and  ^  So  too  Mr  Legh :  **  From  the  general 

Giovanni  Finati,  the  Italian  servant  of  Mr  aspect  of  the  building,  resembling  neither 

Bankes.    The  account  of  the  latter  is  ex-  Grecian,  Roman,  nor  early  Christian  ar- 
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it ;  and  all  we  can  learn  respecting  it  is  fVom  a  few  scattered 
hints  in  ancient  writers,  which  merely  serve  to  cast  a  further 
gleam  of  probability  upon  this  conclusion.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  monastic  tradition  refers  the  edifice  to  Helena,  as  one  of 
her  churches  ;  but  for  this,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  ;*  while  the  form,  direction,  and  elevation  of 
the  structure,  and  especially  the  absence  of  windows,  all  go  to 
show,  that  these  walls  were  never  any  thing  more  than  what 
they  are  at  present,  an  exterior  enclosure  around  an  inner  edi- 
fice or  court. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  should  lead  us  to  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  tradition,  which  r^ards  this  as  the  place  of  sep- 
olchre  of  Abraham  and  the  other  patriarchs,  as  recorded  in  the 
book  of  Grenesis.*  On  the  contrary,  there  is  much  to  strengthen 
it  Josephus  relates,  that  Abraham  and  his  descendants  erected 
monuments  over  the  sepulchres  in  question ;  which  implies  at 
least,  that  in  his  day  the  place  was  marked  by  some  ancient 
memorial  In  another  passage  he  says  expressly,  that  the  sep- 
ulchres of  the  patriarchs  were  still  seen  in  Hebron,  built  of  mar- 
ble and  of  elegant  workmanship.'  In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  the  monument  of  Abraham  was  yet  pointed  out  ;*  and 
the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  in  A.  D.  333,  describes  it  as  a  quadran- 
gle, built  of  stones  of  admirable  beauty.'  This  description  ap- 
pears to  me,  without  much  doubt,  to  refer  to  the  exterior  struc- 
ture, as  we  see  it  now  ;  and  I  venture  to  suppose,  that  this  ex- 
isted already  in  the  days  of  Josephus  and  probably  much  earlier ; 
and  was  either  itself  the  monument  referred  to  by  him,  or  per- 
haps the  sacred  enclosure  within  which  the  tombs  of  the  patri- 
archs were  erected.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  building,  as 
well  as  its  architecture,  leads  decidedly  to  such  a  conclusion. 

The  next  notice  we  have  of  the  sepulchre  of  the  patriarchs 
is  from  Antoninus  Martyr,  not  long  before  the  Muhammedan 
conquest.  He  describes  a  ^'  Basilica "  upon  the  spot,  a  quad- 
rangle with  an  interior  court  open  to  the  sky,  into  which  Jews 
and  Christians  entered  from  different  sides,  burning  incense  as 
they  advanced.'  Arculfiis  visited  Hebron  near  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century  ;  he  describes  the  several  sepulchres  themselyes 
as  small  and  mean  ;  the  feet  being  turned,  not  as  usual  towards 
the  east,  but  towards  the  south ;  they  were  situated  about  a 

duteetnre,  it  teemed  to  me  to  be  poeriUj        '  ^Inde  Therebinto  Cbebron,   Mil  IL 

of  Jewish  origin."    Ha/  Stii.  Ubt  eit  memoria  per  qaadrnm  ex  lapidibus 

'  See  above,  VoL  I.  p.  875.  minB  pnlcbritodinis,  in  quo  podti  Abra- 

*  GeiL  e.  28.  c  2S,  9,  49, 80.  81.  50, 1&  ham,"  etc  Itin.  Hieroa.  ed.  Wesseling  p. 

*  AdI  1. 14.    B.  J.  4.  9.  7.  599.     Memoria  is  here  i.  q.  montimentmn 

*  Onomast  art.  Arhoeh  QApK^).    The  aepalohnmi ;  lee  WesMling's  note  on  the 
ehorch  described  by  Jerome  in  the  same  passage. 

•rtiele,  was  at  the  TereUnth ;  Ensebins        *  Antoninl  Marl  Itin.  80. 
4om  not  mention  it. 
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stadium  from  ancient  Hebron  towards  the  east,  and  surrounded 
by  a  low  wall. '  In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  century,  St.  Wil- 
libald  passed  here  on  his  way  from  Gaza  to  Jerusalem,  and  mea^ 
tions  the  sepulchres  of  the  patriarchs  at  a  place  called  the 
"  Castle  of  Aframia."*  In  this  corrupt  reading  we  may  recog- 
nise the  first  trace  of  the  "  Castle  of  St.  Abraham/'  the  name 
by  which  Hebron  was  generally  known  in  the  age  of  the  cru- 
sades, and  in  allusion  to  which  it  is  still  called  among  the  Arabs 
cl-KhtOiL  In  like  manner  SaBwulf,  about  A.  D.  1103,  speaks 
of  the  monuments  of  the  patriarchs  as  surrounded  by  a  strong 
castle.' 

Thus  far  we  find  no  mention  either  of  a  church  or  mosk 
within  the  enclosure  ;  unless  it  be  the  above  notice  of  a  "  Basi- 
lica," by  Antoninus  Martyr,  before  the  Muhammedan  conquest. 
This  seems  however  merely  to  refer  to  the  exterior  structure  ; 
for  certainly  Christians  and  Jews  would  not  be  found  occupying 
a  church  together.  Ali  Bey  indeed  describes  the  present  mosk 
as  having  formerly  been  a  Greek  church ;  remarking  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  body  of  it  is  Gothic*  But  here  is  an  in- 
consistency ;  no  Greek  church  has  pointed  arches,  which  were 
first  introduced  by  the  Saracens  and  imitated  by  the  Latins. 
Hence,  if  the  latter  assertion  of  Ali  Bey  be  correct,  the  edifice 
may  not  improbably  have  been  built  as  a  church  by  the  Lat- 
ins, when  they  erected  Hebron  into  a  bishopric  in  A.  D.  1167.' 
The  historians  of  that  age  do  not  indeed  mention  the  building 
of  a  church  on  that  occasion  ;  but  neither  do  they  speak  of  the 
Latin  church  at  Neby  Samwil,  as  to  which  however  there  can 
be  no  question.  The  Arabian  historian  of  Jerusalem  and  He- 
bron, describes  the  mosk  as  having  a  large  dome  between  two 
smaller  ones  towards  the  east  and  west ;  and  speaks  of  a  pulpit 
with  carved  work  in  wood,  bearing  date  A.  H.  484  (A.  D.  1091)  ; 
which  however  was  first  brought  hither  by  Saladin  after  the 
capture  of  Askelon  in  A;  D.  1187.' 

Thus  it  appears  to  me,  we  may  rest  with  confidence  in  the 
view,  that  the  remarkable  external  structure  of  the  Haram  is 

*  *'Honim  loons  Sepulcluonim  qiiadnito  *  WHL  Tyr.  fO.  8.  Le  Qnlen  Or.  Christ 
bnmili  drcmnvenitur  moro ; "  Adamnanns  III.  p.  1270.  William  of  Tyre  says  ex- 
ex  Aitmlfo  2. 10.  The  epithet  humili  was  preasly,  there  had  never  heen  a  Greek  bi- 
probably  added  firom  some  misapprehen-  shop  at  Hebron,  but  only  a  prior.  Mejr 
don  on  the  part  of  Adamnanns  himseK  ed-Din  about  A.  D.  1495  refers  the  mosk 

*  *'EtindetuncibaiadcasteUam  Aftir-  to  the  times  of  the  Greeks;  by  whom 
mia ;  ibi  requiescmit  tres  patriarohsB,"  etc.  he  most  probably  means  the  crusaders. 

.  Hodoepor.  21.  p.  877.    lb.  18.  p.  887.  ed.  Fundgr.  des  Or.  II.  p.  875.    Bei\jamin  of 

Kabillon.  Tudela,  who  was  here  after  A.  D.  1160, 

*  '*  Hebron — in  ct\jus  orientali  parte  says  the  tombs  had  been  built  up  fay  the 
monumenta  sanctorum  patriarobamm  an-  Christians ;  Itin.  p.  76  sq. 

tiquitus  facta  castello  fortissimo  oiroumcin-  *  Mejr.  ed-Dln  in  FundgXi  des  Or.  IL 
guntur."    SsBwulf  Peregrinat.  p.  269.  p.  875. 

*  Trarels  IL  p.  282. 
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indeed  the  work  of  Jewish  hands,  erected  long  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  nation,  around  the  sepulchre  of  their  revered  progen- 
itors, "  the  Friend  of  God"  and  his  descendants.^  The  cave  of 
Machpelah  is  described  in  Scripture  as  at  ^^  the  end  of  the  field/' 
overagainst  Mamre,  the  same  as  Hebron  ;*  and  all  the  later 
writers  above  quoted,  speak  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  patriarchs 
as  o^  or  in  Hebron,  not  near  it.  Here  then  the  "  Father  of 
the  fitithful/'  as  also  Isaac  and  Jacob,  rested  from  their  wan- 
derings 1 

Just  at  the  left  of  the  principal  entrance  of  the  Haram,  is  a 
Bmall  hole  in  the  massive  wall,  through  which  the  Jews  are  per- 
mitted at  certain  times  to  look  into  the  interior.  Here  several 
Jewish  women  were  reading  prayers  and  wailing  ;  although  the 
hole  was  now  closed  by  a  shutter  from  within.  I  spoke  to  some 
of  them  in  German  ;  but  they  were  all  from  Spain,  and  we  could 
hold  no  communication. 

A  little  north  of  the  Haram,  on  the  main  street  leading  to 
it,  IB  a  castle  or  citadel,  not  high,  but  with  massive  walls  of  great 
strength  ;  a  part  of  which  had  been  thrown  down  and  were  now 
lying  in  ruins.  This  was  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  an 
earthquake.  It  may  perhaps  with  more  probability  be  referred  to 
the  troops  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1834  ;  since  an  earthquake 
powerful  enough  to  overturn  walls  so  massive,  would  hardly  have 
failed  to  leave  behind  other  traces  of  its  devastations. — ^Near  by 
the  Haram,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  street,  the  gateway 
of  a  KhAn,  or  some  building  of  the  kind,  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion with  the  date  of  A.  H.  679  (A.  D.  1280),  recording  that  it 
was  erected  by  order  of  the  Egyptian  Sultan  Seif  ed-Din. 

In  passing  along  the  skirts  of  the  town  on  the  hill  side  north 
of  the  Haram,  we  came  upon  a  large  manufactory  of  water-skins, 
occupying  an  extensive  yard  with  several  tanner's  vats.  These 
are  merely  the  skins  of  goats  stripped  oflF  whole,  except  at  the 
neck  ;  the  holes  at  the  legs  and  tail  being  sewed  up.  They  are 
first  stuffed  out  frill  and  strained  by  driving  in  small  billets  and 
chips  of  oak  wood  ;  and  are  then  filled  with  a  strong  infrision  of 
oak  bark  for  a  certain  time,  until  the  hair  becomes  fixed  and  the 
skin  suflSciently  tanned.  This  constitutes  the  whole  process. 
Not  less  than  fbfteen  hundred  skins  were  lying  thus  stuffed,  in 
rows  about  the  yard.  They  are  sold  at  different  prices,  from  fif- 
teen up  to  forty  piastres.  This  establishment  is  private  pro- 
perty. 

The  bazar  is  on  a  street  not  far  north  of  the  Haram.  We 
were  struck  with  the  abundance  and  laree  size  of  the  raisins ; 
finer  indeed  than  we  saw  anywhere  else  m  the  east ;  and  also 
with  the  excellence  and  cheapness  of  the  fruits  in  general     The 

*  Jftmet  2,  28.  •  Gen.  28,  9.  17.  19.    Comp.  S5,  27. 
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large  delicioas  oranges  of  Yfifa  were  selling  here  eight  or  ten  for 
a  single  piastre.  The  butchers'  stalls  attracted  our  notice  by 
the  abundance  of  mutton  hung  out  before  them ;  the  fatness 
and  apparent  delicacy  of  which  would  do  credit  to  an  English 
farmer.  In  other  respects,  the  bazars  were  not  well  suppUed  ; 
and  portions  of  them  stood  empty  and  desolate  in  consequence 
(it  was  said)  of  the  decay  of  trade,  after  the  storming  of  the  town 
in  1834. 

In  the  dark  narrow  lanes  near  the  north  end  of  the  main 
quarter,  are  the  manu&ctories  of  glass  for  which  Hebron  has 
long  been  celebrated.*  We  looked  in  upon  some  of  these,  and 
found  the  processes  in  general  much  the  same  as  elsewhere, 
though  more  rude.  The  aspect  of  these  establishments  reminded 
me  much  of  Pittsburg  ;  though  they  are  on  a  far  inferior  scale. 
The  articles  manufitctured  consist  almost  solely  of  small  glass 
lamps,  many  of  which  are  exported  to  Egypt ;  and  rings  of  col- 
oured glass,  worn  by  females  on  the  arms.  We  had  seen  great 
quantities  of  these  for  sale  in  Jerusalem ;  and  several  large 
crates  of  rings  and  lamps  were  now  lying  in  the  streets,  ready  for 
loading  on  camels  for  transportation. 

Returning  to  our  tent,  we  found  there  several  visitors  from 
Jerusalem.  From  them  we  learned,  that  on  the  day  of  our  de- 
parture proclamation  had  been  made  through  the  streets,  that 
the  city  would  be  shut  up  on  the  following  day  ;  which  was  done 
accordingly.  They  and  many  others  had  left  their  homes  ;  and 
were  now  wandering  about  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  vil- 
lages. 

About  11  o'clock,  we  went  out  to  pay  our  respects  to  Elias 
and  his  &mily  under  the  great  oak.  Just  as  we  left  the  town, 
two  camels  escorted  by  a  few  soldiers  came  in  from  Dtira, 
loaded  with  the  miserable  spoils  in  the  shape  of  old  and  broken 
fire  arms,  extorted  from  the  people  of  that  place  by  the  three 
governors."  Our  road  was  the*  same  by  which  we  had  arrived 
yesterday,  lying  between  two  walls,  and  leading  through  rich 
fields  and  vineyards.  The  general  character  of  these,  as  well  as 
the  variety  and  abundance  of  other  fruits  which  grow  around 
Hebron,  such  as  figs,  pome^nates,  apricots,  quinces,  and  the 
like,  has  already  been  alluded  to,  in  connection  with  our  former 
visit.'  We  could  now  observe  more  nearly  the  peculiar  manner 
of  training  the  vines.  They  are  planted  singly  in  rows,  eight  or 
ten  feet  apart  in  each  direction.  The  stock  is  suffered  to  grow 
up  large  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  and  is  then  fastened 

^  These  are  mentioned  in  the  15th  cen-        '  See  above,  p.  57. 
tnry  as  already  floarishing.    Gampenbeig's        '  See  the  aoooont  of  oar  first  yisit  (o 
Jonmal,  A.  D.  1449,  Reusb.  p.  445.    Fe-    Hebron,  Vol  L  p.  214. 
lix  Fabri  in  A.  D.  14SS,  ibid.  p.  28S. 
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in  a  sloping  position  to  a  strong  stake,  and  the  shoots  sniFered  to 
grow  and  exl^nd  from  one  plant  to  another,  forming  a  line  of 
festoons.  Sometimes  two  rows  are  made  to  slant  towards  each 
other,  and  thus  form  by  their  shoots  a  sort  of  arch.  These 
shoots  are  pruned  away  in  autumn. 

The  vineyards  belonging  to  the  city  are  very  extensive, 
reaching  almost  to  Teffbh,  and  also  for  some  distance  towards 
Dhoheriyeh,  and  covering  the  sides  of  nearly  all  the  hills.  The 
lodges  of  stone,  which  serve  for  the  watchmen,  and  also  in  part 
for  the  families  of  Hebron  during  the  vintage,  have  been  before 
mentioned.^  The  vintage  is  a  season  of  hilarity  and  rejoicing 
to  all ;  the  town  is  then  deserted,  and  the  people  live  among  the 
vineyards  in  the  lodges  and  in  tents.  The  produce  of  these 
vineyards  is  celebrated  throughout  Palestine.  No  wine  however 
nor  'Arak  is  made  from  them,  except  by  the  Jews  ;  and  this 
not  in  great  quantity.  The  wine  is  good.  The  finest  grapes  are 
dried  as  raisins  ;  and  the  rest  being  trodden  and  pressed,  the 
juice  is  boiled  down  to  a  syrup,  which  under  the  name  of  Dihs'^ 
is  much  used  by  all  classes  wherever  vineyards  are  found,  as  a 
condiment  with  their  food.  It  resembles  thin  molasses  ;  but  is 
more  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

The  venerable  oak  (Sindi&n)  to  which  we  now  came,  is  a 
splendid  tree ;  we  hardly  saw  another  like  it  in  all  Palestine, 
certainly  not  on  this  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Indeed 
large  trees  are  very  rare  in  this  quarter  of  the  country.  The 
trunk  of  this  tree  measures  twenty-two  and  a  half  feet  around 
the  lower  part.  It  separates  almost  immediately  into  three 
large  boughs  or  trunks  ;  and  one  of  these  again,  higher  up,  into 
two.  The  branches  extend  from  the  trunk  in  one  direction  forty- 
nine  feet ;  their  whole  diameter  in  the  same  direction  being 
eighty-nine  feet,  and  in  the  other  at  right  angles  eighty-three 
and  a  half  feet.  The  tree  is  in  a  thrifty  state,  and  the  trunk 
sound.  It  stands  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  field  ;  the  ground  be- 
neath is  covered  with  grass  and  clean  ;  there  is  a  well  with  water 
near  by  ;  so  that  a  more  beautiful  spot  for  recreation  could  hard- 
ly be  found. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  this  is  the  tree  which  Sir  John  Maunde- 
ville  saw  near  Hebron,  of  which  he  relates  that  it  was  green  in 
Abraham's  day,  but  dried  up  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  cruci- 
fixion, like  all  the  other  trees  then  in  the  world.*  It  seems  to 
be  mentioned  by  Belon  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  a  terebinth  ; 
and  is  described  as  such  by  writers  in  the  following  century.* 

>  Vol  L  p.  818.  «  Belon  Observat  ParU  1A88,  p.  824. 

'  Thin  U  Uu  Hdirew  word  ds^  dgni-     Qnaresmiiu  Elucidat  Terra  Saiict.  IL  p. 
fying  'honey;  and  also*  *  syrup  of  mpea.*       783.    Morone  I.  p.  806.    Von  Troilo  Ori- 
•TraveU  p.  68.    Lond.  1889.  «»*•  Rciiobeachr.  p  826.  Dresd.  1676. 
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But  this  is  not  a  terebinth  (Butm) ;  nor  is  there  any  large  tree  of 
that  species  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron*  Least  of  all  can  this  be 
either  the  tree  of  Abraham  or  its  successor ;  for  his  terebinth 
probably  stood  more  towards  Jerusalem,  and  had  already  disap- 
peared in  the  days  of  Jerome.* 

Here  we  found  Elias  and  his  fiunily  spending  the  day,  and 
enjoying  themselves  beneath  the  wide  spreading  shade  of  the 
noble  tree.  The  party  consisted  of  himself^  his  wife,  her  sister  a 
young  woman  about  eighteen,  their  little  son  four  or  five  years 
old,  a  young  man,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  governor  <d 
Jerusalem,  and  two  servants.  They  had  brought  with  them  a 
rope,  and  suspended  it  as  a  swing  from  the  branches  of  the  tree. 
The  two  men  were  lounging  at  their  ease  upon  carpets,  smoking 
and  occasionally  tasting  'Arak,  which  was  presented  in  a  sipall 
shallow  bowL  The  young  guest  was  a  man  of  more  intelligence 
and  good  sense  than  the  host.  A  fire  was  kindled  not  far  off*, 
at  which  the  mistress  and  servants  seemed  to  be  engaged  in 
cooking  ;  while  the  sister  and  child  were  playing  and  swinging. 
We  took  our  seats  upon  the  carpets ;  pipes  were  offered  and 
'Arak  presented  and  tasted  freely  by  the  others  ;  cofiee  was  not 
brought.  The  guest  joined  in  the  sports  of  the  sister  and  child  ; 
pursuing  each  other,  swinging,  laughing,  and  romping. 

After  about  an  hour  a  servant  came  from  the  town,  bringing 
a  warm  breakfast  in  a  tray  upon  his  head,  thickly  covered  over 
with  large  thin  sheets  of  the  common  bread  of  the  country. 
Soon  after  came  the  wife's  mother,  who  had  remained  at  home  to 
prepare  the  food.  She  was  mounted  on  a  fine  gray  mare ; 
which,  while  yet  at  some  distance,  took  a  start  and  came  up  the 
field  and  steep  banks  at  full  speed ;  the  lady  sitting  on  both 
sides,  and  exhibiting  no  mean  skill  in  eastern  horsemanship. 
She  was  an  active  hvely  elderly  woman,  and  seemed  to  be  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  fanuly.  We  joined  the  men  in  breakfasting 
by  ourselves  ;  after  we  had  finish^,  the  women  sat  down  apart 
at  some  distance.  Such  is  the  oriental  custom,  even  among 
Christians.  These  females,  and  especially  the  elder,  were  not 
wanting  in  intelligence,  though  they  had  never  been  taught  to 
read.  They  wore  no  veils,  and  exhibited  no  particular  shyness 
before  strangers.  They  were  however  from  Damascus  ;  where 
the  Christian  females  are  understood  to  enjoy  more  freedom,  than 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  east — ^We  spent  here  a  couple  oi 
hours  ;  and  then  returned  to  our  tent. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  I  went  out  upon  the  eastern 
hills,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  view  of  the  country  around,  and 
thus  being  able  to  connect  Hebron  with  some  of  the  points  wo 
had  formerly  visited  or  seen.     But  the  proqpect  towards  the 

>  Soe  above,  VoL  L  p.  216.    Onoma«t  arts.  Lryt,  Arboch. 
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east  and  north  was  limited  by  higher  hills  near  at  hand,  so  that 
I  was  compelled  to  return  disappointed  in  my  hope.  The  sum- 
mit of  this  ridge  is  crowned  with  vineyards  ;  as  is  also  that  of 
the  western  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 

Painful  as  was  the  delay  to  which  we  were  here  subjected,  we 
yet  had  enough  to  occupy  our  time  in  writing  up  our  journals, 
and  arranging  our  materials  and  plans  for  further  inquiries.  We 
were  also  amused  with  the  proceedings  of  the  people  round 
about  us.  The  fine  grassy  slope  on  which  we  were  encamped, 
besides  the  cemetery  on  the  north,  was  occupied  towards  the 
south  by  threshing-floors,  where  the  various  processes  of  thresh- 
ing, or  rather  tree^ing  out  the  grain,  were  continually  going  on. 
The  wheat  harvest  here  in  the  mountains  had  not  yet  arrived  ; 
but  they  were  threshing  barley,  'Adas  or  lentiles,  and  also 
vetches,  called  by  the  Arabs  Kersenna,  which  are  raised  chiefly 
for  camels.  The  various  parcels  had  apparently  lain  here  for 
several  days  ;  the  people  would  come  with  their  cattle  and  work 
for  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  go  away.  Some  had  three  ani- 
mals, some  four  ;  and  once  I  saw  two  young  cattle  and  a  don- 
key driven  round  together.  In  several  of  the  floors  they  were 
now  winnowing  the  grain,  by  tossing  it  up  across  the  wind  with 
a  fork.  Here  we  needed  no  guard  around  our  tent.  The  owners 
of  the  crops  came  every  night  and  slept  upon  their  threshing- 
floors  to  guard  them  ;  and  this  we  had  found  to  be  universal  in 
all  the  region  of  Gaza.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  scenes  pre- 
cisely like  those  in  the  book  of  Euth ;  where  Boaz  winnowed 
barley  in  his  threshing-floor,  and  laid  hunself  down  at  night  to 
guard  the  heap  of  com.* 

Friday^  May  25th.  We  had  this  morning  some  ground  for 
hope,  that  we  might  be  able  to  set  off  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
This  hope  too  proved  vain  ;  though  it  encouraged  us  for  the  mo- 
ment. 

We  went  early  to  call  on  the  chief  Babbi  of  the  Jews. 
Finding  a  young  Jew  before  our  tent,  and  inquiring  of  him  the 
way,  he  said  the  Rabbi  was  his  master,  and  went  with  us.  The 
Jewish  dwellings  are  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  main  quarter 
of  the  town.  We  wei-e  received  at  the  entrance  by  a  Spanish 
Jew  of  middle  age,  with  a  remarkable  bright  eye  and  good  coun- 
tenance ;  and  ushered  by  him  through  a  long  series  of  passages, 
into  a  small  but  very  neat  room,  with  a  divan  around  the  walls, 
and  the  windows  looking  out  upon  the  western  hills.  Every- 
thing here  was  perfectly  clean ;  the  walls  and  passages  white- 
washed ;  and  the  whole  appearance  far  neater  than  anything  I  had 
yet  seen  of  eastern  life.  The  old  Rabbi  soon  came  in,  blind  of  one 
eye  and  having  a  long  white  beard.     My  companion  had  already 

*  Both  8.  2-14. 
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seen  him  here  in  1835.  He  was  a  subject  of  Austria^  from 
Venice  ;  and  was  the  same  old  man,  for  whom  our  comitryman 
Mr  Stephens  had  procured  a  passport  and  protection  from  the 
Austrian  consul  at  Beiriit  in  1836.  He  now  seemed  sincerely 
grateful  for  this  favour,  and  rejoiced  to  hear  once  more  some 
tidings  of  the  stranger  who  had  thus  been  his  benefiswtor.'  The 
manner  of  the  two  men  was  very  kind,  without  being  ostenta- 
tiously so.  Sherbet  and  coffee  were  brought ;  and  they  pressed 
us  to  breakfast,  which  We  declined. 

As  we  sat*conversing,  we  saw  the  cavalcade  of  the  three  gov- 
ernors coming  in  from  Dtlra,  descending  the  western  hill  beyond 
our  tent ;  in  all  about  twenty-five  persons,  mounted  on  beautiful 
horses,  gaily  caparisoned.  It  was  said,  that  they  were  about  to 
pass  on  to  Carmel ;  but  they  stopped  for  the  day  in  Hebron^ 

We  saw  here  none  of  the  Jewish  women,  except  in  passing 
the  open  doors  of  different  rooms  where  they  were  sitting  ;  they 
greeted  us  kindly.  Those  whom  we  had  met  yesterday  at  the 
Haram,  and  indeed  all  we  had  yet  seen  in  Palestine,  were  habited 
in  white, — ^a  long  piece  of  white  stuff  like  a  veil  or  shawl  thrown 
over  the  head,  drawn  together  under  the  chin,  and  hanging  down 
to  the  feet.  Many  of  the  Arab  women  dress  in  the  same  manner 
when  they  go  out ;  but  they  wear  a  face-veil  to  conceal  their 
features,  which  the  Jewish  females  do  not.  The  appearance  of 
the  latter  was  neat  and  prepossessing.  Indeed,  so  &r  as  concerns 
their  general  condition  of  thrift,  cleanliness,  and  welfare,  the 
Jews  of  Hebron  seem  to  be  far  better  off,  than  their  brethren  in 
Jerusalem  or  elsewhere  in  the  Holy  Land. 

As  we  were  about  to  take  leave,  the  two  Babbis  of  their  own 
accord  led  us  into  the  synagogue,  situated  under  the  same  roo£ 
It  is  a  poor,  but  neat  room,  ftirnished  with  benches ;  in  it  was 
now  a  school  of  six  or  eight  boys.  The  manuscripts  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  kept  in  two  cupboards  or  presses  on  one  side. 
Jjike  all  Hebrew  manuscripts,  they  are  written  upon  long  rolls 
of  parchment,  at  each  end  of  which  a  rod  is  fitstened,  so  that 
they  may  be  rolled  backwards  or  forwards  as  a  person  reads  ;  the 
columns  being  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  roll.  In  the 
first  cupboaid  were  six  or  eight  manuscripts  enclosed  in  cases 
standing  upright.  The  rods  are  inserted  into  holes  in  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  case  ;  and  extend  up  through  the  top,  where 
they  are  ornamented  with  large  silver  knobs  not  made  fast. 
The  rolls  are  read  as  they  stand  in  the  cases,  without  being  t^en 
from  the  cupboard.  The  manuscript  is  thus  wound  off  from  one 
rod  to  the  other  as  the  reader  advances ;  the  rods  being  far 
enough  apart  to  leave  a  column  unrolled  between.  The  oth- 
er cupboard  was  also  full  of  rolls  ;  some  of  them  in  cases  oov- 
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cred  over  with  silver  or  embroidery.  These  were  said  to  be  pres- 
ents from  wealthy  Jews  in  Europe. — ^We  bade  adieu  to  these 
kind  friends  with  feelings  of  respect ;  and  were  highly  gratified 
by  our  visit. 

We  now  repaired  to  the  top  of  the  western  hill,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaming  a  view  of  the  country  around.  In  this  we  were 
more  successful  than  I  had  been  yesterday  upon  the  eastern  ridge ; 
and  from  the  watchtower  of  a  vineyard  some  distance  south  of 
the  road  to  Dhoheriyeh,  a  prospect  opened  towards  the  east  and 
Bouth  and  west,  which  was  very  extensive  and  satisfactory. 
Towards  the  north  and  northeast  we  could  see  little  or  nothing. 
Before  us  Beni  Na'im  and  Ydkin  were  visible  near  at  hand ; 
while  in  the  distance  we  could  distinguish  Kerak  very  clearly. 
Further  south  the  atmosphere  was  hazy  ;  or  we  might  perhaps 
have  been  able  to  make  out  Mount  Hor.  Carmel  and  the  adja- 
cent region  were  in  full  view.  We  could  also  mark  the  course 
of  the  great  valley,  which  had  formerly  been  on  our  right  as  we 
approached  Beni  Na'im,'  and  into  which  the  valley  of  Hebron 
enters.  It  passes  along  southwest  on  the  north  of  YOtta  and  to 
the  left  of  Dhoheriyeh,  towards  the  region  of  Beersheba,  where 
it  apparently  forms  one  of  the  main  branches  of  Wady  es-Seba'. 
BeUnd  us,  towards  the  west  and  southwest,  was  a  sea  of  rocky 
hills  ;  on  one  of  which  we  could  distinguish  the  village  of  Dho- 
heriyeh. We  took  here  several  important  bearings,  which  are 
given  in  the  note  below.* 

The  presence  of  three  such  dignitaries  as  the  governors  of 
Gaza,  Jerusalem,  and  Hebron,  could  not  but  naturally  occasion 
some  stir  in  such  a  town  ;  and  accordingly  their  movements  and 
actions  were  the  object  of  general  observation.  They  too  seemed 
not  unwilling  to  make  an  impression  of  their  d^nity  and  impor- 
tance. At  the  mid-day  hour  of  prayer,  we  could  perceive  them 
from  our  tent  proceeding,  not  to  the  Haram,  but  to  an  open  plat- 
form adjacent  to  the  west  side  of  the  lower  pool,  near  which 
they  lodged,  where  they  performed  their  devotions  in  public,  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  idlers.  Although  we  were  not  in  general 
much  disposed  to  seek  intercourse  with  authorities,  yet  as  we 
were  now  going  into  a  part  of  the  country  where  the  Egyptian 
government  was  less  known  and  less  felt,  we  thought  it  best  to 
Iblj  before  the  governor  of  Hebron  our  Firm&n  from  the  Pasha, 
and  inform  him  of  our  purpose,  in  order  that  in  case  of  accident 
he  might  not  throw  off  the  responsibility,  by  saying  we  had  gone 

«  Sm  aboTe,VoL  L  p.  489.  YQkin  a  SV  E.     Korak  S.  W  E.    Peak 

*  Bearings  from  the  hill  west  of  He-  in  the  monntamfl  of  Moab  nearKhansireh, 

broo :  The  Haram  below  us,  half  a  mile  S.  87"  £.    Carmel,  the  tower,  S.  8"*  E. 

rtstant,  N.  67*  E.    Beni  Nairn,  estimated  Dhoheriyeh  S.  54"  W. 

diatanoe  one  hoar  and  a  ha^  N.  82"  E. 
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vithouf  his  knowledge.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  we  there- 
fore sent  our  servant  with  the  Finnto  to  his  excellency  of 
Bebron,  preparatory  to  paying  our  respects  to  him  in  person* 
The  servant  soon  came  back,  saying  that  the  three  governors 
were  still  together,  but  could  not  read  the  Firm&n  ;  it  being  in 
Turkish,  and  they  having  no  Turkish  secretary  with  them. 
They  were  however  ready  to  receive  us. 

We  accordingly  repaired  to  the  house  where  they  lodged,  in 
the  western  quarter  of  the  town,  near  the  lower  pool ;  but  found 
them  at  dinner.  We  were  nevertheless  ushered  into  the  apart* 
ment  where  they  were  eating,  after  putting  off  our  shoes  ;  and 
taking  our  seats  at  the  side  of  the  room,  had  leisure  to  observe 
the  scene  before  us,  which  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  inter- 
rupted by  our  entrance.  The  house  was  not  large.  The  room 
.was  a  common  one  of  the  country,  about  twenty  feet  square ; 
the  ceiling  rising  into  one  of  the  usual  small  domes  upon  the 
roof  above  it.  The  stone  floor  was  nearly  covered  with  small 
carpets  of  various  sizes,  qualities  and  colours  ;  while  a  few  cusIh 
ions  were  scattered  in  different  parts  along  the  walls. 

The  governor  of  Gaza,  Bheikh  Said,  was  the  &ther  of 
Sheikh  Mustafa,  governor  of  Jerusalem  ;  while  the  governor  of 
Hebron,  whose  name  we  did  not  learn,  is  subordinate  to  him  of 
Jerusalem.  Of  course  the  principal  personage  was  Sheikh 
Said,  a  fine  jolly  elderly  Mussulman,  with  good  natured  intelli- 
gent features,  and  an  air  of  decision,  not  inconsistent  with  an 
evident  liking  for  the  enjoyment  of  good  cheer.  His  son.  Sheikh 
Mustafa,  was  tall  and  slender,  with  a  very  fine  and  prepossessing 
countenance  ;  the  Franks  indeed  complained  of  him  as  uncourt- 
eous,  but  one  would  not  expect  it  from  his  physiognomy.  The 
Sheikh  of  Hebron  had  a  more  vulgar  and  almost  forbidding 
aspect. 

They  were  dining  in  the  true  oriental,  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
official  style.  A  very  large  circular  tray  of  tinned  copper, 
placed  upon  a  coarse  wooden  stool  about  a  foot  high,  served  as 
the  table.  In  the  centre  of  this  stood  a  large  tray  or  dish  with 
a  mountain  of  pillaw^  composed  of  rice  boiled  and  buttered,  with 
small  pieces  of  meat  strewed  through  and  upon  it.  This  was  the 
chief  dish  ;  although  there  were  also  other  smaller  dishes,  both 
of  meat  and  vegetables.  Around  this  table  ten  persons,  includ- 
ing the  three  governors,  were  seated,  or  rather  squatted  on  their 
feet.  Each  had  before  him  a  plate  of  tinned  copper  and  a 
wooden  spoon.  Some  used  the  spoon,  without  the  plate ;  but 
the  most  preferred  to  eat  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  without 
the  aid  of  either  spoon  or  plate.  They  all  seemed  earnestly  en- 
gaged, and  took  no  notice  of  any  interruption.  When  at  length 
any  one  had  finished,  he  immediately  rose,  and  went  and  washed 
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Ids  hands,  by  having  water  poured  upon  them  in  an  adjacent 
ToouL  The  vacant  place  at  table  was  immediately  filled  by  a 
new  comer.  The  Sheikh  of  Graza  outsat  them  all ;  but  at  last 
tamed  round  and  greeted  us  kmdly.  He  was  the  only  one  who 
did  not  leave  his  place  to  wash  j  but  had  the  water  brought  to 
him  where  he  sat.  An  old  Derwish  from  Bagdad  was  also  pres-* 
ent,  now  on  his  return  from  Mecca ;  he  had  made  use  of  his 
spoon,  and  did  not  wash  at  alL 

Sheikh  Sa'ld  now  drew  back  to  the  middle  of  that  side  of 
the  room  where  we  were  sitting,  opposite  to  the  entrance,  so  that 
we  were  now  on  his  left.  His  colleagues  took  their  seats  on  his 
right ;  the  old  Derwish  sat  down  near  us  on  our  left ;  ten  or 
twelve  other  persons  were  seated  around  the  room  ;  while  many 
were  continually  passing  in  and  out.  Sheikh  Sa'id  was  em- 
phatically the  great  man,  gave  all  the  orders,  and  led  the  whole 
conversation  ;  his  colleagues  sitting  in  such  a  position,  that 
they  could  not  address  us,  nor  we  them.  A  poor  ragged  peasant 
now  came  in  with  perfect  unconcern,  presented  himself  before 
Sheikh  Sa'id,  uncovered  his  wounded  shoulder,  and  begged 
charity.  The  Sheikh  instantly  sent  him  out ;  at  the  same  time 
ordering  a  garment  to  be  given  him.  This  is  one  of  the  traits 
of  oriental  society  and  government,  that  the  highest  are  thus 
entirely  accessible  to  the  lowest.  Coffee  was  now  brought,  and 
presented  first  to  the  three  Sheikhs,  then  to  us,  and  afterwards 
to  the  rest.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  conversation  in  the  room  ; 
the  old  Derwish  made  inquiries  about  the  new  world  ;  he  began 
at  length  a  sort  of  homily  upon  the  vanity  of  wealth  and  power, 
in  which  he  was  rather  unceremoniously  cut  short  by  Sheikh 
Ba'ld,  and  soon  left  the  room. 

The  Sheikh  confirmed  the  intelligence  we  had  heard,  that 
Jerusalem  was  shut  up ;  but  said  an  order  had  since  been  re* 
eeived  from  the  head-quarters  at  Aleppo,  to  impose  no  quaran- 
tine upon  the  city  at  large,  but  only  upon  the  houses  where  the 
plague  should  actually  exist.  He  supposed  that  the  gates  would 
be  immediately  opened.  This  was  welcome  news  to  us  ;  but 
tiie  latter  part  at  least  did  not  turn  out  to  be  true.  He  further 
8iud,  that  there  was  now  no  danger  whatever  in  going  to  Wady 
Mtisa,  and  made  not  the  slightest  objection  to  our  undertaking 
the  journey,  but  rather  gave  it  his  sanction.  We  too  were  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  present  as  a  &vourable  moment  for  accom- 
plishing our  object ;  for  the  visit  of  the  governors  to  this  region 
would  €£  course  be  known  among  the  Bedawin,  and  prevent  for 
the  time  any  hostile  incursion  fi-om  the  Arabs  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  Ohdr ;  the  only  source  from  which  any  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  to  travellers.  The  conversation  of  Sheikh  Sa'ld 
showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  quickness  and  good  sense  ;  and  it 
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was  probably  this  union  of  intelligence  and  bonhommie,  that  had 
obtained  for  him  the  confidence  of  Muhammed  Aly,  and  the 
powerful  influence  which  he  now  wielded  over  the  ancient  terri- 
tories of  Judah  and  Edom.* 

We  returned  after  an  hour.  As  we  were  now  expecting  to 
set  off  early  the  next  morning,  we  went  to  take  leave  of  Elias^ 
whom  we  found  at  home  lounging  on  his  divan. 

The  following  data  for  the  population  of  Hebron  were  given 
us  by  Elias,  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth. 
According  to  him,  there  were  at  the  time  fifteen  hundred  taxable 
Muhammedans,  and  forty-one  Jews  who  paid  taxes,  besides  some 
two  hundred  Jews  who  had  European  protections.  He  himself 
was  the  only  Christian  in  Hebron  ;  nor  are  there  any  others  in 
the  whole  district.  Not  less  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  Mus- 
lims had  been  taken  as  soldiers,  and  about  five  hundred  were 
killed  during  the  rebellion  of  1834.  He  estimated  the  whole 
population  at  ten  thousand  souls  ;  which  is  perhaps  not  very 
much  larger  than  the  true  number. 

The  trade  of  Hebron  received  a  heavy  blow  in  1834,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  part  which  the  people  took  in  the  rebellion  of 
that  year,  and  the  subsequent  sacking  of  the  place  by  the  Egyp- 
tian troops.  From  this  shock  it  had  not  yet  recovered.  Many 
of  the  glass  lamps  and  trinkets  manufactured  here,  are  exported 
to  Egypt ;  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  Dibs  and  raisins.  The 
cities  too  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Palestine  appear  to  draw 
their  supplies  of  all  these  articles  chiefiy  from  Hebron.  Not- 
withstanding the  immense  vineyards,  neither  wine  nor  'Arak,  as 
we  have  seen,  i£(  made  for  exportation.) 

I  have  formerly  alluded  in  general  terms  to  the  antiquity  of 
Hebron,  and  to  some  of  the  circumstances  of  its  early  history.* 
It  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  still  existing  ;  hav- 
ing been  built,  as  the  sacred  writer  informs  us,  "  seven  years 
before  Zoan  in  Egypt ;"  and  being  mentioned  in  Scripture  still 
earlier  than  Damascus.'  Its  most  ancient  name  was  Eirjath- 
Arba,  *  City  of  Arba,'  so  called  from  Arba  the  fitther  of  Anak 
and  the  Anakim,  who  dwelt  in  and  around  Hebron.*     The  town 

'  Tbe  snbsequent  fortunes  of    Sheikh  to  Damasciis  to  ftwfiit  in  prison  the  plea- 

S&*id  show,  that  he  might  have  done  well  snre  of  the  goTemment.    Both  father  and 

to  listen  to  the  homily  of  the  old  Derwish,  son  were  still  in  prison  in  June  ISiO. 

upon  tbe  vanity  of  wealth  and  power.    In  '  Vol  L  p.  313  sq. 

the  year  1889,  as  I  am  informed,  he  was  '  Num.  18,  22.     Gen.  18,  18 ;   oomp. 

deposed  from  his  government  on  a  ohaige  15,  2. 

of  mal-administration  and  cormpt  prao-  *  Gen.  28,  2.    Josh.  14,  15.     15,  18. 

tices;  his  large  possessions  seized;  and  he  21,  11.    Judg.  1,  10.  etc    In  oonnection 

himself  thrown  mto  prison  at  *Akka,  and  with  this  name,  we  have  a  curious  instance 

subjected  to  the  bastinado,  until  he  gnawed  of  the  origin  of  a  &lse  tradition.    The  pas- 

the  flesh  of  his  own  arms  in  agony.    At  sage  in  Josh.  14,  15,  reads  literally  thuss 

the  same  time,  his  son,  Sheikh  Mustafti,  '*Aud  the  name  of  Hebron  before  was 

was  also  deposed  at  Jerusalem,  and  sent  (Kiijath-Arba)  tbe  city  of  Arba,  a  great 
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itself  appears  also  to  have  been  called  Mamre,  probably  from  the 
name  of  Abraham's  friend  ;  while  the  terebinth  of  Mamre  is 
placed,  by  a  tradition  older  than  Josephus,  at  some  distance 
from  the  town  towards  Jerusalem.^  The  ancient  city  lay  also  in 
a  valley  ;  and  tiie  two  pools^  one  of  which  at  least  is  as  early  as 
the  time  of  David,  serve  unquestionably  to  identify  the  modem 
with  the  ancient  site.* 

Here  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  lived  and  walked  with 
God  ;  and  here  they  were  all  entombed.  From  Hebron  or  its 
neiglibourhood  Jacob  and  his  sons  went  down  by  way  of  Beer- 
Bheba  to  Egypt  to  meet  and  dwell  with  Joseph.*  After  the  re- 
turn of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  the  city  was  taken  by  Joshua, 
and  given  over  to  Caleb,  who  drove  out  the  Anakim  from  the 
region  ;*  it  was  afterwards  made  one  of  the  six  cities  of  refuge, 
and  assigned  to  the  Levites  and  priests.*  Hebron  became  at 
length  the  royal  residence  of  David,  where  he  reigned  for  seven 
and  a  half  years  over  Judah  ;  and  here  too  he  was  anointed  king 
over  all  Israel*  It  was  also  at  Hebron,  that  Absalom  raised 
the  standard  of  rebellion.''  This  was  likewise  one  of  the  plfiwes 
fortified  by  Behoboam ;  and  after  the  exile  the  returning  Jews 
dwelt  again  in  the  city  and  surrounding  villages.* 

The  name  of  Hebron  does  not  occur  any  further  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  not  at  all  in  the  New  ;  but  we  learn  from  the 
first  book  of  Maccabees  and  Josephus,  that  it  came  into  the 
power  of  the  Edomites,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  south 
of  Judah,  and  was  recovered  from  them  by  Judas  Maccabaeus.* 

maa  tmong  tiie  Anakim.**  Bat  at  the 
Hebrew  word  92*^  X  (Arba)  also  signifies 
/<wr,  and  Uie  word  for  man  (0*7  X)  Adam, 
Is  likewise  used  as  a  proper  name,  some  of 
the  Jewish  Rabbins  in  tiiis  Terse  took  Kir- 
jath-Arba  in  the  meaning  *city  of  the 
(bar,*  and  lead  likewise  *  Adam  the  great* 
instead  of  *a  great  man;*  then  'the 
fimr '  were  held  to  be  tiiepatriarchs  Adam, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  all  buried  here.  The  same 
eoQceit  Jerome  doubtless  derived  from  his 
Jewish  teacher :  *'  Aibee,  id  est,  qnatuor ; 
eo  quod  ibi  qnatuor  patriarohsB  Abraham, 
Isaac  et  Jacob  sepuM  sunt,  et  Adam  mag^ 
Bosi  ut  in  libro  Jesu  scriptnm  est ;  **  Ono- 
Bast  ait.  Arboek,  Comm.  m  Matth.  27, 
88.  Hence  the  Vulnte  likewise  reads  in 
tiie  same  verse :  ^  Adam  maximns  ibi  inter 
Eaacim  situs  est"  See  Bochart  Phaleg, 
ed.  VUlem.  p.  800,— A  tomb  of  Adam  was 
shown  here  with  those  of  the  other  patri- 
anshs  in  the  seventh  century  (Adamnamu 
%  10);  and  from  Ihis  sooroe  probably 
oame  the  kler  traditions,  which  connect 
the  creatioo  of  Adam  with  Hebroo. 


Vol,  n.-  8* 


'  Mamre  is  expressly  said  to  be  Hebron, 
Gen,  23,  19.  36,  27.  Comp.  14,  18.  24. 
The  terebinth  of  Mamre,  (EngL  version 
less  correctly,  plain  of  Mamre,)  seems  to 
be  distingoisbed  from  Hebron  or  Mamiv 
itself,  Gen.  13,  18.  18,  1.  See  Vol  L 
p.  216  and  n.  1.  Reland  Pal.  p.  711  sq. 
For  the  market  which  existed  tiiere,  and 
the  sale  of  the  captive  Jews  under  Adrian 
see  above,  VoL  L  p.  869«  Reland  pp.  714, 
715. 

•  Gen.87, 14  "the  vale  of  Hebron.*  2 
Sam.  4,  12. 

*  Gen.  37,  14.    46,  1  sq. 

*  Josh.  10,  86.  87.  14,  6-15.  15,  IZ. 
14.    Jndg.  1,  20. 

»  Josh.  20,  7.    21,  11.  18. 

•  2Sam.  2,  1-4.  11.  1  K.  2,  11'.  8 
Sam.  5,  1.  8. 

^  2Sam.  15,9.10. 

•  2Chr.  11,  10.    Neh.  11,25. 

*  1  Mace  6,  65.  Jonpfa.  Ant.  12.  8.6. 
For  this  mvasion  of  the  Edomites,  and  their 
subsequent  subjec^on  by  John  Hyroanu^ 
see  above,  p.  69. 
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It  was  afterwards  seized  by  the  rebel  Simon  Giorides  ;  but  re- 
captured and  burnt  by  Cerealis  an  officer  of  Vespasian.^  In 
the  same  connection,  Josephus  describes  the  tombs  of  the  patri- 
archs as  existing  there  in  his  day  ;  and  both  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome, and  all  subsequent  writers  who  mention  Hebron,  down  to 
the  time  of  the  crusiBtdes,  speak  of  it  chiefly  as  containing  these 
sepulchres ;  under  which  they  probably  refer  more  particularly 
to  the  ancient  massive  exterior  walls  described  above,  as  being 
apparently  remains  of  Jewish  antiquity.* 

In  the  course  of  time,  this  remarkable  external  stmcture, 
enclosing  the  tombs  of  Abraham  and  the  other  patriarchs,  came 
to  be  called  the  "  Castle  of  Abraham  ; "  and  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion, this  name  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  city  itself.  We 
have  already  seen  the  earliest  trace  of  it  in  a  notice  of  St.  Wil- 
libald  in  the  eighth  century  ;'  and  in  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
the  names  of  Hebron  and  the  Castle  of  St.  Abraham,  were  used 
interchangeably.^  Hence,  as  Abraham  is  also  distinguished  among 
the  Muhammedans  by  the  appellation  el-Khrtlil,  the  Friend,  I  e. 
of  Gbd,  this  latter  epithet  paissed  over  among  them  into  a  name 
of  the  city  ;  and  they  now  know  Hebron  only  as  el-KhQlSl.* 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders,  He- 
bron appears  also  to  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  in  A.  D. 
1100  was  bestowed  as  a  fief  by  Gk)dfrey  of  Bouillon  upon  Ger- 
hard of  Avenues.'  SaBwulf,  two  years  after,  describes  it  as  in 
ruins.'  We  hear  not  much  more  of  it  in  the  history  of  those 
times.  In  two  of  the  expeditions  of  king  Baldwin  I,  into  the 
region  southeast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  A.  D.  1100  and  1116,  he 
is  said  to  have  passed  by  Hebron  in  going  or  returning  ;  and  the 
same  was  perhaps  the  case  in  the  other  similar  expeditions  of 
the  same  sovereign  in  A.  D.  1115,  and  in  that  of  Baldwin  III, 
in  A.  D.  1145.'     In  A.  D.  1167,  Hebron  was  raised  to  be  a 

'  Joseph.  B.  J.  4.  9.  7,  9.  Abraham,  are  referred  by  other  writers  of 

*  Onomast.  art  Arboeiu  See  the  other  the  same  age  to  Hebron ;  Gesta  Dei  p. 
notices  down  to  the  time  of  the  cmsades,  580.  Will.  Tvr.  10.  S.— William  of  Tyre 
pp.  77,  78.  See  also  the  general  ac-  speaks  only  of  Hebron,  e.  g.  8.  1.  ib.  10. 
count  of  the  Haram,  pp.  75-79.  8.  ib.  15.  6.  etc    Abnlfeda  has  Beit  J/e- 

*  See  p.  78.  brun;  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Koehler  p.  87.  Comp. 

*  Edrisi  mentions  Hebron  only  nnder  Meir  ed-Dtn  in  Fundgr.  des  Or.  II.  p.  140. 
the  name  "  Kabr  Ibrahim,"  Abraham's  *  Abnlfeda  descri^  here  the  "  Mesjid 
sepnlohre;  ed.  Jaubert  p.  888.  Albert  Ibrahim  el-KhulU,**  Tab.  Syr.  p.  87.  n. 
Aqoensis  (in  Gesta  Dei)  uses  only  Ae  Schnlten's  Index  in  Vit  Salad,  art.  Beit" 
name  **  CasteDnm  sea  Prmdimn  ad  St  SMninum,  So  too  Ibn  Batte  pi  19. 
Abraham,"  7. 15,  41,  48.  ib.  10. 82.  ib.  12.  See  also  d'Herbelot  BibUoth.  Orient  arts. 
22.  (Comp.  Gesta  Dei  p.  604.)  In  this  Ahraham  and  KhaUL  Comp.  James  2, 
last  passage,  indeed,  he  seems  to  aistingoish  28. 

the ''Pneddinm  ad  St  Abraham  "from  the  *  Albert  Aq.  7.  15.     WQken  Gesek 

ralley  of  Hebron ;  and  in  7.  41  he  places  der  Kr.  IL  p.  44. 

the  former  near  the  Dead  Sea;  so  that  it  '  Perearinat  p.  269. 

is  veiy  possible  he  may  have  thongfat  it  to  *  For  the  first  of  Aese  militafy  expedt 

be  a  different  place  from  Hebron.    Yet  the  tions,  A.  D.  1100,  see  Albert  Aq.  7.   41, 

same  facts  which  he  here  relates  of  St  48.     Folcher  Cam.  28.  p.  405.     Qui- 
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liatin  episcopal  see,  and  Bainald  appointed  bishop  ;  there  had 
before  been  here  only  a  Greek  priory.'  The  title  of  bishop  of 
Hebron  continued  for  some  time  in  the  Romish  churchy  and  fonr 
other  bishops  are  mentioned,  one  of  them  as  late  as  A.  D.  1365.' 
But  this  was  merely  nominal ;  for  after  the  capture  of  Jemisa- 
lem  by  Saladin  in  A.  D.  1187,  Hebron  also  reverted  to  the 
Huhammedans,  and  has  ever  since  remained  in  their  possession. 
The  church  which  the  Christians  had  built  or  at  least  decorated, 
within  the  structure  around  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs,  now 
became  a  mosk,  and  was  honoured  with  presents  from  the 
Sultan.' 

Thus  far  there  is  nothing  to  excite  a  doubt  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  site  of  the  ancient  and  modem  city.  Arculfus  near  the 
close  of  the  seventh  century,  found  the  place  without  walls,  ex- 
hibiting only  the  veitiges  of  an  ancient  desolated  city  ;  although 
a  multitude  of  people  yet  lived  there  in  miserable  dwellings 
scattered  in  the  valley,  partly  within  and  partly  without  the 
ruins  of  the  former  walls.*  Yet  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  after 
A.  D.  1660,  affirms,  that  the  ancient  city  was  situated  on  a 
mountain,  and  was  then  desolate  and  deserted  ;  the  city  of  that 
day  being  in  the  valley.'  Brocardus,  a  century  later,  repeats  this 
account,  with  more  particulars ;  according  to  him,  the  ancient 
city  was  on  the  hill  north  of  the  slope  on  which  we  encamped, 
three  bow-shots  west  of  north  from  the  modem  town,  where 
nothing  was  then  visible  except  large  mins.'  This  story  is 
copied  by  writers  of  the  following  centuries  ;  and  the  idea  seems 
to  have  become  current,  that  the  ancient  city  lay  upon  the  hilL'' 
Yet  none  of  the  travellers  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  speak  of  any  ruins  there,  on  their  own  knowl- 
edge. 

We  were  not  aware  of  this  old  report  at  the  time  of  our 
▼isit ;  and  therefore  did  not  examine  the  hill  in  question.  My 
companion  has  since  informed  me,  that  according  to  his  impres- 
sion, the  site  of  a  former  village  was  spoken  of  on  that  hill, 

bert  7.  86.     Wm.  Tyr.  10.  8.     Wflken  denbach  in  Reiwb.  p.  ISS.     Qnarosmius 

6«8ch.  aer  Kr.  II.  pp.  88,  89.— For  that  in  IL  p.  771  sq.   Zaallart  Vi:igg.  p.  283.  Von 

A.  D.  1 1 16,  see  Alb.  Aq.  12.  22.    >^lken  Troilo  p.  821,  Dread.  1676.     The  site  upon 

ib.  p.  40a    Comp.  Will  ly.  1 1.  29.— For  the  hill  is  alluded  to  (but  not  ruins)  by  F. 

the  two  others,  see  WilL  Tjr.  11.   26.  FabriinReissb.  p.287;  and  alsoby  Baum- 

WOken  ib.  p.  402.    WDL  Tyr.  16. 6.    WU-  garten  p.  78.— But  Maundevillo,  Lud.  de 

ken  Ib.  III.  L  p.  208.  Sachem,  and  Wniiaro  of  Baldensel,  who  all 

^  WilL  Tyr.  20.  8.    Jac  de  Vitr.  57.  passed  through  Hebron  in  the  fourteenth 

*  Le  Qnien  Oriens  Chr.  III.  p.  1270.  century;  as  well  as  Stephen  von  Gumpen- 

*  E.  g.  the  carred  pulpit;  Mejr  ed-Din  berg,  F.  Fabri,  and  Mejr  ed-Diu,  who  roi- 
in  Fundgr.  des  Or.  II.  pi  875.  See  above,  nutely  describe  it  near  the  close  of  the 
pi  78.  fifteenth ;  and  also  Belon  who  was  here 

*  Adamnanus  ex  Arculfo  2.  8.  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth ;  make 

*  Itin.  p.  76.  no  allusion  to  any  other  sito  than  that  uf 
'  Brocardus  c.  9.  p.  185.                             the  present  town. 


*  By  Marinus  Samitns,  p.  248.    Brey- 
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rimilar  to  several  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron ;  bat 
with  the  remark  that  there  were  no  remains  there  of  importance. 
Had  we  then  known  the  circumstances  above  related,  we  should 
certainly  have  gone  upon  the  hill,  and  ascertained  the  fiu^ts 
for  ourselves.  The  later  researches  of  friends'  show  conclusively, 
that  there  is  nothing  on  that  hill  to  counterbalance  the  mention 
of  "  the  valley  of  Hebron*'  in  the  book  of  Grenesis,  and  the 
strong  evidence  of  the  ancient  pools.* 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  pilgrims  passed  from  Sinai  to 
Jerusalem  directly,  through  the  desert,  by  Beersheba  and  He- 
bron.' In  the  following  century,  this  route  was  abandoned  for 
that  by  Gaza  ;  yet  the  pilgrims  sometimes  took  Hebron  in  their 
way,  or  visited  it  from  Jerusalem.*  Writers  of  that  period  de- 
scribe here  an  immense  charitable  establishment  or  hospital, 
situated  near  the  Haram,  where  twelve  hundred  loaves  of  bread, 
besides  oil  and  other  condiments,  were  daily  distributed  to  all 
comers,  without  distinction  of  nation  or  religion.'  The  annual 
expenses  were  said  to  amount  to  twenty-four  thousand  ducats  ; 
of  which  two  thousand  were  derived  from  the  village  of  SOmmeil 
in  the  western  plain.'  Hebron  continued  to  be  occasionally  visr 
ited  by  travellers,  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  although,  before  that  time,  it  seems  no  longer  to  have 
been  generally  resorted  to  by  pilgrims.'  But  from  that  period 
onward  until  the  present  century,  no  Frank  traveller  appears  to 
have  found  his  way  to  the  city  of  the  Patriarchs. 

Morison  relates,  in  A.  D.  1698,  that  a  few  years  before,  a 
French  (Frank  ?)  merchant  on  a  visit  to  Hebron,  being  mounted 
on  a  spirited  horse,  rode  over  and  killed  a  child  in  the  streets. 
Although  he  made  shift  to  escape  the  rage  of  the  people  by 
flight,  yet  such  was  the  excitement  and  the  hatred  caused  by 

^  So  Rey.  S.  Wolcott,  in  Biblioth.  Sac  *  Gnmpenberg^s  Journal  in  ReissK  p. 

1848,  p.  69,  eo.  445.    F.  Fabri  fb.  pp.  288,  289.    Mejr  ed- 

*  See  pp.  88-90.  A  remaik  of  Je-  Din  in  Fnndgr.  des  Orients  II.  p.  877. 
rome  may  seem  at  first  to  favonr  Ae  site  This  last  writer  says  there  were  three  dis- 
npoD  the  hill,  and  perfaapt  gave  rise  to  the  tribntions  of  bread  and  the  like  daily ;  in 
story ;  Quaest.  in  Gen.  xxxy.  27,  '*  pro  the  morning  and  at  noon  to  the  inhabi- 
ArbeeinSeptna^tacamj!>tifnhabet,qnnm  tants  only;  and  in  the  afternoon  to  tJX 
Chtbron  in  monte  sita  est.**    Bnt  this  ex-  oomert. 

pression  "in  monte**  stands  here  by  way  of  *  F.  Fabri'  L  c — For  the  error  which 

antitheas  to  a  plain,    and  is    therefore  converts  Si&mmeil  into  St   Samael,  and 

eaaully  applicable  to  a  high  hill-side ;   in  the  greater  blander  of  Breydenbach,  see 

which  sense  it  would  also  be  tme  of  the  above  p.  88,  and  Note  XXlU,  end  of  the 

present   town.      The    ancient    city    was  volnme. 

doubtless  lamr  and  extended  fbrtiier  np  ^  Znallart  speaks  of  Hebron,  probably 

the  sides  of  &%  valley.  withont  having  seen  it;  p.  288.    So  too 

*  So  MaundeviUe,  L.  de  Suchem,  W.  de  Cotovicus,  p.  241  aq.  Qnaresmins  ap- 
BaldenseL  pears  to  have  been  thers,  II.  p.  769  aq, 

*  Gnmpenberff  was  here  in  A.  D.  1449 ;  Von  Troilo  visited  it  in  1666,  p.  819  sq. 
Breydenbach  and  F.  Fabri  in  1488,  on  their  Bnt  both  Surius  and  Doubdan,  who  were 
way  to  Gaza;  Baumgarten  in  1507,  com-  earlier  than  he,  and  strictly  pilgrims,  maka 
Ing  from  Gaza ;  Belon  about  1548 ;  etc  no  mention  of  Hebroo. 
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this  accident  against  the  Christians,  that  from  that  time  no 
traveller  had  ventured  to  approach  the  place.'  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  some  accident  of  this  kind  may  have  alarmed  the  fears  of 
the  monks,  and  led  them  to  dissuade  travellers  from  going  thith- 
er ;  but  their  timidity  was  probably  still  more  wrought  upon, 
by  the  restless  and  warlike  disposition  of  the  people  of  Hebron, 
and  their  continual  feuds  with  the  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem  and 
other  neighbouring  villages  ;  they  being  of  the  Keis  party,  and 
the  latter  of  the  Yemen.*  Hasselquist  in  1751  mentions,  that 
five  or  six  years  before,  "the  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem  and 
Hebron  carried  on  such  a  war  as  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of 
the  best  inhabitants  of  both  villages  ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bethlehem  was  entirely  laid  waste."'  Even  so  late  as  1807, 
Ali  Bey  fell  in  with  "  a  band  of  Christian  shepherds,  who  were 
goin^  to  Jerusalem,  to  lay  a  complaint  against  the  Mussulman 
Bhepherds  of  Hebron,  who  had  carried  oflf  a  part  of  their  cattle. 
They  had  with  them  two  camels,  which  they  had  taken  from  the 
Mussulmans  as  reprisals."^  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not 
surprising,  that  the  influence  of  the  monks  should  have  been 
successfully  exerted,  to  restrain  travellers  from  extending  their 
excursions  towards  the  south  beyond  the  pools  of  Solomon. 

In  the  present  century,  Seetzen  was  the  first  to  lay  open 
again  the  way  to  Hebron  in  1806 ;  he  travelled  from  here  to 
Mount  Sinai  through  the  desert,  making  however  a  circuit 
almost  to  GtAza.'  He  was  followed  the  very  next  year  by  Ali 
Bey.*  Then  another  interval  of  eleven  years  elapsed,  before  the 
visit  of  Irby  and  Mangles  and  their  party  in  1818,  as  they 
passed  this  way  on  their  route  to  Wady  MAsa.'  Thirteen  years 
later,  in  1831,  Poujoulat  made  an  excursion  hither  from  Jerusa- 
lem, as  did  Monro  in  1833.'  Then  came  the  rebellion  of 
1834 ;  in  which  the  people  of  Hebron  and  the  whole  region 
round  about  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  and  brought  down  upon 
themselves  a  heavy  retribution.  They  were  among  the  last 
to  hold  out ;  and  when,  after  quelling  the  disturbances  at 
N&bulus,  Ibrahim  Pasha  marched  southwards  with  his  troops, 
the  rebels  gave  him  battle  not  far  from  Solomon's  pools,  and 
were  defeated.*  They  retired  and  entrenched  themselves  in 
Hebron ;  but  Ibrahim  pressed  forward,  carried  the  place  by 
storm,  and  gave  it  over  to  sack  and  pillage.  Many  were  slain  ; 
and  the  Jews  especially  are  reported  to  have  suffered  the  most 

'  ReUtion  Hiftoriqne  p.  4S0.  *  AU  Bey's  Travels,  11.  p.  280. 

*  See  abore,  p.  17.     Qnaresmiixs  re-        *  See  his  letter  in  Zaoh  s  Mooatl.  Cor* 
lates  that  in  his  day  (about  1620}  Tekoa    resp.  XVII.  p.  182  sq. 

was  sekloiii  visited  for  a  similar  reason  t        *  Travels  11.  pp.  280,  281. 
^  Non  facile  possamns  Theooam  ire,  prop-        ^  Trav.  p.  842  sq.  [104.]  Legh,  Biaj  7,  & 
terlbietin  via  inhabitantes  et  discurren-        *  Correspond.    aOrient  V.  p.  211   sq. 

losArabcii''    Vol  IL  p.  687.  Summer  Ramble,  I.  p.  282  sq. 

*  hmm  umOi  Palast  p  170.  *  See  above,  VoL  L  p.  217. 
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cruel  outrages  from  tne  Drutal  soldieiy.^  Many  of  the  rebels 
escaped  and  fled  to  Kerak  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  they 
were  pursued  by  Ibrahim  and  his  troops  ;  and  that  place  too  was 
taken  and  laid  in  ruins.  These  events  inflicted  a  heavy  blow 
on  Hebron,  from  which  it  had  not  yet  recovered.* 

This  war  removed  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  travellers.  My 
companion  was  at  Hebron  in  1835,  with  other  American  friends  ; 
and  since  that  time,  the  city  has  every  year  been  more  or  less 
visited  by  travellers,  with  as  much  facility  as  any  other  part  of 
Palestine. — In  1839,  Hebron  was  for  a  short  time  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  rebel  Abd  er-Bahmdn  of  DtHra. 

'  Stephens'  Licideiits  etc.  IL  p.   166.  Vm  1828  A  Fan  1888,  Paris  1889.  pn.  78- 

Paxton's   Letten   from    Palest  p.    142.  85.    The  naradve  b  written  in  an  Egjp- 

Lond.  tian  spirit,  with  sereral  topographJoal  Uun- 

'  See  some  notices  of  this  war  in  Men-  dors. 
gin*s  Histoire  Sommaire  do  VEgyptb  etc  de 
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FROM  HEBBON  TO  WADY  MUSA  AND  BACK. 

Ok  our  departure  from  Jerusalem,  we  had  left  a  letter  to  be 
forwarded  to  Ellas  in  Hebron,  requesting  biim  to  send  word  to  the 
Sheikh  of  the  Jeh&lin,  and  have  him  waiting  for  us  with  camels, 
when  we  should  arrive  on  the  23d  of  May.  This  letter  never 
reached  its  destination  ;  and  we  were  thus  subjected  to  the  dis- 
appointment and  delay  already  described.  Our  first  care  in 
Hebron  was,  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  the  camp  of  the  Jehldin 
beyond  CarmeL  This  service  Elias  undertook  to  perform  for  us  ; 
and  informed  us,  that  he  had  sent  a  man  the  same  evening. 
As  the  distance  was  not  more  than  three  or  four  hours,  we 
thought  we  might  reasonably  expect  the  camels,  so  as  to  set  o£f 
the  next  afternoon,  at  the  latest.  But  the  morrow  (Thursday) 
came  and  went,  without  any  tidings  either  from  the  Jeh&lin  or 
of  the  messenger. 

The  following  morning,  Friday,  as  we  were  sitting  after 
breakfast  in  our  tent,  we  were  somewhat  surprised  to  see  the  head 
Sheikh  of  the  Jeh&lhi,  Deia'  Allah,  whom  we  had  formerly  met 
at  the  encampment  of  the  Ta'&mimh,  riding  up  to  our  tent  ac- 
companied by  a  single  man  on  foot.  It  turned  out,  however,  that 
he  had  come  from  Ddra,  where  he  had  been  for  several  days  with 
the  governors  of  Gaza  and  Jerusalem.  He  was  merely  passing 
through  Hebron  on  his  way  home  ;  and  seeing  our  tent,  called 
to  pay  us  a  visit.  He  had  of  course  seen  or  heard  nothing  of 
our  messenger.  We  now  made  a  bargain  with  him  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Elias,  for  five  camels  to  Wady  Mtlsa  and  back ;  to  go 
by  way  of  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  ^nd  Wady  el-'Arabah, 
and  return  by  the  more  direct  route  over  Semtl'a.  The  price  of 
the  camels  was  to  be  two  hundred  and  forty  piastres,  or  twelve 
dollars  each.  There  were  to  be  five  men,  all  armed ;  one  of 
whom  was  to  be  a  responsible  person,  either  the  head  Sheikh 
himself  or  one  of  his  brothers  ;  and  for  these  we  were  to  furnish 
provisions.  Had  we  chosen  to  go  and  return  by  the  direct  route, 
the  price  would  have  been  ten  dollars  for  each  camel.    It  seemed 
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to  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Defa'  AUah^  which  route  we 
took ;  there  was  not  the  slightest  hint  of  any  more  danger  on 
the  one  than  on  the  other ;  nor  indeed  was  danger  to  be  appi-e- 
hended  on  either,  excepting  from  casual  predatory  parties,  which 
might  be  crossing  the  Ghor  or  'Arabah.  We  took  the  fifth 
camel  for  the  sake  of  a  supply  of  water  in  the  Gh6r  ;  and  there- 
fore concluded  to  take  also  our  second  servant,  whom  we  had  in- 
tended to  leave  at  Hebron  till  our  return. 

The  Sheikh  now  left  us,  expecting  on  his  way  home  to  meet 
the  camels  coming  to  us.  But  the  day  again  wore  off  in  expec- 
tation and  in  disappointment.  It  turned  out  afterwards,  that  the 
messenger  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Elias,  had  never  reached  the 
encampment ;  so  that  the  camels  had  to  be  collected  from  the 
distant  pastures,  and  all  the  preparations  made,  after  the  return 
of  the  Sheikh.  This  was  enough  to  occupy  Arab  dilatoriness 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day  ;  and  consequently,  the  camels  did 
not  set  off  for  Hebron  until  the  next  morning. — There  was  rea- 
son to  suppose,  that  no  messenger  had  ever  been  sent  by  Elias, 
notwithstanding  his  assurances  ;  he  had  perhaps  directed  his  ser- 
vant to  send  a  man,  and  given  himself  no  further  trouble  in  the 
matter.  This  and  other  instances  of  shuffling  conduct,  pre- 
vented all  confidence  in  the  man  ;  and  left  only  a  painful  im- 
pression, in  respect  to  the  sole  representative  of  the  Christian 
^ame  in  Hebron.  Had  hQ  performed  what  he  undertook,  we 
should  not  have  lost  a  day ;  or  had  he  frankly  said  he  had  not 
sent  or  could  not  send,  we  should  have  taken  other  measures, 
and  have  improved  our  time  to  visit  Beni  Na'im,  or  Stlsieh,  or 
other  places  in  the  vicinity.  As  it  was,  two  days  were  compar- 
atively lost  to  us  ;  and  we,  during  the  whole  interval,  subjected 
to  that  "  hope  deferred  which  maketh  the  heart  sick." 

Saturday,  May  2Qth.  This  morning  was  the  coolest  we  had 
long  felt ;  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  standing  at  43^  F.  The 
camels  arrived  at  9  o'clock.  But  we  found  they  had  been  has- 
tily collected  ;  were  without  proper  furniture  ;  and  were  indeed 
intended  only  to  transport  us  to  the  territory  of  the  tribe,  where 
we  were  to  stop  over  the  Christian  Sabbath.  Defa'  Allah  also 
made  his  appearance,  and  assured  us,  that  we  should  afterwards 
have  dromedaries  and  better  camels  ;  indeed  some  delay  was  oc- 
casioned by  purchasing  saddles  and  other  furniture  in  Hebron. 
We  deposited  with  Elias  a  portmanteau  containing  our  papers 
and  books,  and  such  articles  as  we  did  not  need  upon  the  jour- 
ney ;  and  he  afterwards  came  to  bid  us  adieu.  All  these  partic- 
ulars, and  the  loading  of  the  camels,  occupied  what  seemed  to 
our  impatience  no  little  time. 

At  length,  at  twenty  minutes  past  11  o'clock,  we  set  off, 
keeping  at  first  down  the  valley,  which  soon  bends  more  to  the 
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S.  8i  W.  where  we  left  it,  to  cross  obliquely  the  eastern  hilL 
Descending  afterwards  gradually  through  a  rocky  tract  for  nearly 
half  an  hour,  we  passed  the  great  Wady  into  which  that  of 
Hebron  enters,  and  which  then  b^rs  the  name  of  Wady  el*EhQlil. 
It  is  here  an  open  valley  among  the  rocky  hills. — I  had  soon 
found  that  my  camel,  which  had  been  assigned  to  me  as  having 
a  stuffed  saddle,  had  also  a  most  intolerable  gait,  the  worst 
indeed  I  had  ever  encountered.  I  immediately  exchanged  with 
one  of  our  servants,  and  thus,  after  five  minutes  delay,  obtained 
the  easiest  camel  I  had  yet  mounted. 

The  way  continued  over  a  broken  tract,  approaching  the  open 
plain  or  basin  on  the  west  of  Ziph  and  Garmel;  At  ten  mmutes 
before  one  we  passed  a  well ;  and  having  now  come  out  upon  the 
open  countiy,  we  reached  at  1  o'clock  the  foot  of  Tell  Zif,  where 
we  had  formerly  fallen  into  our  present  road  in  travelling  from 
Beni  Na'im.  The  road  and  country  from  this  point  to  Garmel, 
have  already  been  described.' 

We  reached  Garmel  at  2.25,  in  just  three  hour*  from  Hebron  ; 
here  we  stopped  for  fifteen  minutes  to  water  the  camels.  Pro- 
ceeding on  our  way  at  2.40,  we  passed  on  the  west  of  Ma'in,  not 
fiur  from  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  and  began  soon  to  ascend  the 
mountain  ridge  beyond,  along  the  bed  of  a  small  Wady." 
Another  road  equally  direct  to  ez-Zuweirah  goes  on  the  left  of 
Ma'in  ;  we  had  taken  the  present  one  in  order  to  encamp  near 
water.  An  hour  from  Carmel  brought  us  to  the  top  ci  the  ridge 
at  3.40 ;  from  which  looking  back,  Ma'in  bore  N.  8^  W.  and 
TQttaN.SO^W. 

We  now  began  to  descend  by  a  similar  Wady  on  the  other 
side ;  and  a  wide  prospect  soon  opened  before  us,  over  the  coun- 
try towards  the  Dead  Sea  and  on  the  south.  An  eminence  was 
pointed  out  near  Zuweirah,  bearing  8.  20^  E.  The  course  and 
chasm  of  the  Dead  Sea  were  distinctly  visible  ;  but  not  the 
water,  which  lies  too  low.  The  extensive  tract  we  now  over- 
looked, had  much  of  the  general  character  of  that  around  Beer* 
sheba  ;  with  which  indeed  it  is  connected,  stretching  off  in  that 
direction  around  the  southwestern  termination  of  the  long  ridge 
which  we  were  now  crossing.  This  tract  has  apparently  a  lower 
level  than  the  encdosed  plain  behind  us  around  Carmel ;  the  de-* 
scent  of  the  mountain  on  this  side  being  greater  than  the  ascent 
from  the  north.  The  country  in  general  is  not  fertile  ;  though 
it  is  in  some  parts  used  for  tillage,  and  affords  tolerable  pastur* 
age.     The  grass,  which  earlier  in  the  season  had  been  good,  was 

'  See  abor;  VoL  I.  pp.  493,  498.    With        '  For  Oarmel,  Maon,  and  the  ooontrj 

eameby  oar  rate  of  travel  by  the  hoar  had  aroond,  see  above,  VoL  L  pp.  498-49&  The 

lK>w  of  coarse  become  again  nearest  2  geo-  mountain  ridge  is  abo  mentioned, VoL  I.  pp. 

graphical,  2|^  English,  or  ^  BoniMi  mile^  490,  494. 
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now  dried  up  ;  and  Teiy  few  shrubs  or  trees  appeared  throughout 
the  whole  region. 

This  is  the  country  of  the  JehftUn,  who  were  now  gathering 
in  their  scanty  wheat  harvest.  The  tract  belonged  anciently  to 
the  south  of  Judah,  lying  beyond  the  mountainous  district  of 
that  tribe,  and  extending  so  as  to  comprise  Beersheba  and 
Kadesh.* — The  main  encampment  of  the  Jehfilin  was  at  this 
time  high  up  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  mountain,  on  a  small 
shelf  or  terrace  of  cultivated  land,  overlooking  the  wide  plain. 
It  lay  at  some  distance  on  the  right  of  our  road  ;  and  we  first 
saw  it  at  4|  o'clock.  We  passed  along  on  a  course  about  8.  S. 
E.  among  occasional  fields  of  grain  in  the  shallow  Wadys,  where 
the  reapers  were  at  work  ;  and  encamped  at  a  quarter  before  5 
o'clock  near  a  small  threshing-floor  belonging  to  the  JehUin. 
Not  &r  off  was  a  reservoir  of  rain  water. 

Thus  &r  we  had  only  three  men,  one  of  whom  was  Sheikh 
S&lim ;  but  here  we  were  to  be  fitted  out  with  a  new  set  of 
camels,  with  every  thing  in  proper  order  for  the  journey.  It 
was  not  yet  so  late  but  that  we  received  many  visits  ;  and  found 
that  although  encamped  in  the  desert,  we  were  not  likely  to 
lack  an  abundance  of  company.  The  encampment  of  the  Jehfi- 
lin  was  in  full  view  on  the  i^ountain  towards  the  -northwest  at 
the  distance  of  an  hour  or  more,  consisting  of  seventy  or  eighty 
black  tents  arranged  in  a  large  circle.  There  was  said  to  be  one 
other  smaller  encampment,  which  we  did  not  see.  The  whole  tribe 
belongs  to  the  Keis  party,  and  was  said  to  muster  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men.  None  of  them  can  read  or  write  ;  nor  have 
they  any  one  to  lead  them  in  their  worship  ;  nor  do  they  assem- 
ble for  prayer  on  Friday,  the  Muhammedan  sabbath.  On  being 
told  that  the  Ta'limirah  have  a  Khatlb,  they  said  the  Ta'limirah 
were  Felllthin  ;  implying  that  of  the  real  Bedawin  none  learn  to 
read. — The  tribe  paid  last  year  to  the  government  a  tribute 
(Miry)  of  thirty  purses.  They  are  obliged  also  often  to  furnish 
camels  for  the  public  service  ;  for  which  they  had  only  in  one 
case  been  paid.  The  animals  were  once  taken  to  Damascus,  and 
the  service  credited  as  part  of  their  tribute. 

The  Jehfilin  had  at  this  time  twenty-two  horses  and  about 
two  hundred  caifiels.  The  horses  of  course  belonged  to  the 
Sheikhs  ;  of  the  camels,  the  chief  Sheikh  owned  twenty-five  or 
thirty.  There  is  no  living  water  within  the  territory  of  the 
tribe,  except  at  Kurmul.  The  cistern  near  which  we  were  en- 
camped, was  large,  and  excavated  in  a  rocky  ledge,  with  a  hole 
above  like  a  welL  There  had  formerly  been  an  opening  below 
on  the  side  ;  but  this  was  now  stopped  with  large  stones  laid  in 
mortar.     When  the  cisterns  become  exhausted  later  in  summer, 

'  Josh.  1^  21-82 ;  ooiiq>.  vs.  48-60, 
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they  have  no  reflource,  but  to  remove  their  flocks  and  other  ani- 
mals to  the  vicinity  of  Kurmul ;  where  they  water  in  common 
with  the  Ka*&bineh.^  At  this  season  of  the  year,  their  flocks 
were  watered  every  two  days,  and  the  cameL)  once  in  three  days. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  they  are  exceedingly  careful  of  the  supply 
in  their  cisterns  ;  and  a  man  received  a  sharp  rebuke  in  our  pres- 
ence from  the  Sheikh,  for  having  suffered  some  'Alawin  to  water 
a  few  sheep  at  that  in  our  neighbourhood. 

The  JehMin  have  not  been  disarmed  ;  they  have  still  their 
old  muskets  with  match  locks  ;  and  make  their  own  gunpowder. 
The  nitre  they  obtain  from  the  dust  of  the  ruined  villages  in 
their  country ;  and  the  sulphiir  from  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea.*  They  mingle  these  ingredients  with  pulverized  charcoal, 
and  thus  obtain  a  very  coarse  and  inferior  powder  ;  which  how- 
ever costs  them  nothing.  They,  as  well  as  the  Tiyfthah,  are  at 
war  with  several  tribes  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  viz.  the 
Beni  SQkhr,  the  Bahfir&t,  and  the  Sulit ;  the  latter  dwelling 
around  Hesb^n.  Not  many  months  before,  they  had  made  an 
expedition  with  the  aid  of  the  Tiy&hah  against  the  Stilit,  by 
way  of  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  and  had  brought  away 
forty-five  camels.  We  now  heard  more  of  the  similar  expedi- 
tion which  we  had  met  in  Bethlehem,  and  learned  the  result.' 
It  was  composed  of  eighty-six  horsemen,  of  whom  twenty-two 
were  Jeh&lin ;  and  the  main  body  passed  along  the  same  road 
which  we  travelled  from  'Ain  Jidy  to  the  Jordan.  Crossing  the 
river  opposite  Jericho,  they  fell  upon  the  encampment  of  their 
enemies,  the  Sulit,  by  surprise,  and  brought  away  a  hundred 
camels.  We  learned  too,  that  the  visit  of  the  Sheikh  Defe' 
Allah  at  Hebron  this  morning,  had  for  its  object,  to  bring  two 
of  the  captured  camels  as  a  present  to  Sheikh  Sa'id  of  Gaza  ; 
whose  permission  they  had  obtained  before  setting  off  on  the 
expedition. 

Sunday  J  May  27  th.  We  remained  all  day  encamped  ;  but 
the  number  of  visitors  left  us  no  interval  of  quiet.  In  the 
morning,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  camels  were  driven  by  at 
once  to  water.  We  were  afterwards  visited  by  Defa'  Allah,  by 
the  second  Sheikh,  Mtlsa,  and  by  various  others.  The  former 
was  said  to  have  seven  brothers,  all  of  whom  bore  the  title  of 
Sheikh.  Indeed,  almost  every  man  who  passed  along,  claimed 
to  be  a  brother  of  the  Sheikh,  and  owner  of  the  threshing-floor 
by  our  tent ;  so  that  at  last  our  servants  made  it  quite  a  jest,  to 
inquire  of  every  Arab  who  came  by,  if  he  was  the  Sheikh's 
brother  and  owned  this  floor? — The  threshing-floor  was  very 
nnall ;  and  was  watched  every  night.     Bound  about  it  were 

>  8m  tbora,  VoL  I.  p.  499.  >  Set  above,  VoL  L  p.  47a 

•  See  V<^  L  p.  512. 
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lying  several  email  heaps  of  gleaned  wheat.  The  gleaning  is 
done  by  the  poor  ;  and  their  little  sheaves  were  deposited  here 
for  safe  keeping,  till  they  could  beat  them  out. 

Opposite  to  us  the  mountains  of  Kerak  were  in  view ;  but 
the  city  itself  was  riot  visible.  We  heard  much  to  day  of  ^Abdeh 
in  the  desert  south  of  Beersheba  ;  but  the  accounts  were  quite 
indefinite;  nor  could  we  learn  that  any  one  of  the  tribe  had 
been  there.*  We  heard  also  of  several  ancient  names  in  this 
iregion  of  the  south,  some  of  which  we  were  afterwards  able  to 
ascertain  more  accurately. 

Defa'  Allah  visited  us  again  at  evening,  and  informed  us, 
that  there  were  at  his  encampment  five  of  the  Haweit&t  from 
the  vicinity  of  Ma'&n,  who  had  been  to  Hebron  to  sell  a  flock  of 
sheep,  and  were  now  returning.  As  their  way  would  li6  near 
Wady  Mtlsa,  the  Bheikh  advised  us  to  take  them  into  our  ser- 
vice for  a  small  pay,  in  order  to  increase  the  strength  of  our 
party.  This  we  were  willing  to  do,  not  so  much  on  this  account, 
as  because  we  might  hope  to  gather  information  from  them  re- 
specting their  country ;  and  because  too  their  presence  might 
secure  tor  us  a  better  reception,  among  the  Arabs  of  that  region. 
We  therefore  authorized  the  Sheikh  to  offer  ten  piastres  for  each 
man  for  the  whole  time,  without  provisions.  Some  spoke  of 
them  as  Haweitdt,  and  some  as  'Ala win ;  the  latter  are  indeed  a 
subdivision  of  the  former  ;  but  these  individuals  were  not  'Ala- 
win  of  Sheikh  Husein's  tribe. 

Monday  J  May  28^A.  We  rose  before  4  o'clock,  hoping  to 
set  off  early.  Very  soon  the  grating  sound  of  the  hand-mill  was 
heard  from  a  cave  not  far  off,  where  an  Arab  family  had  taken 
up  their  abode  during  the  harvest.*  In  spite  of  our  hopes,  and 
notwithstanding  all  our  former  experience,,  our  patience  was  this 
morning  not  a  little  tried  by  the  dilatoriness  of  the  Arabs.  They 
had  yesterday  made  the  fiiirest  promises,  that  they  would  come 
with  the  camels  at  evening  and  sleep  at  our  tent,  in  order  to  be 
ready  for  an  early  start ;  yet  only  one  came  ;  and  it  was  nearly 
7  o'clock  this  morning  before  they  all  arrived.  Then  nothing 
was  ready.  The  saddles  had  to  be  put  in  order,  and  some  of 
them  re-stuffed  with  straw.  Then  one  camel  had  to  be  shaved  ; 
that  is,  the  hair  of  its  lips  and  fece  was  regularly  shaved  off 
with  a  sharp  knife,  being  occasionally  lathered  with  spittle  ;  the 
head  was  then  anointed,  apparently  on  account  of  some  disease. 
It  seemed  also  not  yet  to  be  fixed,  who  should  go  with  us.  At 
last  it  appeared  that  only  four  men  instead  of  five  were  going  ; 
and  these  mere  camel  drivers,  no  one  of  whom  was  a  Sheikh  nor 
a  responsible  person.  On  learning  this  we  declined  going  in  that 
manner ;  and  ordered  the  loading  of  the  camels  to  be  stopped. 

>  See  Note  XXm,  end  of  Vol  L  *  See  above,  Vol.  L  p.  485. 
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At  length  Sheikh  Hu884n,  who  had  come  to  see  ns  off,  agreed 
to  take  us  to  the  place  where  Sheikh  Sftlim  (who  had  come  with 
us  on  Saturday)  was  reaping  ;  and  if  the  latter  would  not  go,  he 
promised  to  accompany  us  himself.  We  consented  to  the  four 
men  the  more  readily,  because  the  five  Haweit&t  or  'Alawtn 
had  accepted  our  offer  and  now  presented  themselves, — a  set  of 
thievish-looking  ragamuffins  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  We  ac- 
cordingly set  off  at  7^  o'clock,  and  travelling  south  for  fifteen 
minutes,  came  to  the  field  of  reapers,  where  we  stopped  for 
another  hour.  Here  it  was  finally  arranged,  that  Sheikh  Hussfin 
should  go  with  us ;  and  leaving  his  gala  dress  and  his  sleek  mare, 
and  sending  for  his  long  gun,  he  joined  us  on  foot  in  the  common 
Arab  costume.  We  thus  mustered  nine  armed  men,  besides  our 
two  servants  ;  who  also  felt  their  importance  somewhat  aug- 
mented, by  being  now  regularly  intrusted  each  with  a  gun  and 
pistol 

From  this  point  three  sites  of  ruins  were  visible,  viz.  Jenbeh, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  now  directly  under  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  Jehfilin  ;  el-Euryetein^  also  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  and  el-Beytldh  on  a  low  hill  more  to  the  left*  AU  these 
are  only  foundations  of  small  villages,  or  merely  caves.'  An- 
other similar  site,  el-Khuneifit,  was  spoken  of  somewhere  on  the 
left  of  our  road. 

We  finally  set  off  at  a  quarter  before  9  o'clock,  on  a  course 
nearly  due  south  through  the  rolling  plain,  along  a  small  shallow 
Wady.  After  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  there  was  on  our  right  • 
a  small  site  of  foundations  and  walls  of  round  stones,  called  et- 
Taijrib,  with  the  remains  of  a  dam  in  the  Wady,  apparently  for 
a  reservoir.  Here  too  a  hill  called  Tell  'Arfid,  which  we  had 
seen  for  some  time  in  the  S.  S.  W.  seemed  not  more  than  an 
hour  distant ;  a  barren  looking  eminence  rising  above  the  coun- 
try around.  This  marks,  without  much  doubt,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  Arad,  situated  in  the  south  of  Judah ;  whose  in- 
habitants drove  back  the  Israelites  as  they  attempted  to  pene- 
trate from  Kadesh  into  Palestine  ;  but  were  afterwards  subdued 
by  Joshua.^  The  Arabs  said  indeed,  that  there  were  now  no 
ruins  upon  or  near  it,  but  only  a  cavern.  We  did  not  visit  it, 
but  the  name  is  too  decisive  to  admit  of  question.* 

>  El-Kmyetein,  *  the  two  oidet,'  wems        '  Thej  boro  m  foIlowB :  Jenbeh  N.  60* 

toiQggeet  the  Kerioth  (cities)  of  Jodu  15,  W.    el-Knrjreteiii  S.  75*"  W.    d-Be^adh 

25,  in  the  south  of  Jndah ;  unless  the  lat-  S.  40"  W. 

t«r  is  to  be  united  with  the  next  name  and        *  Jndg.  1,  16.    Nam.  21, 1.    Josh.  12. 

rsad  Kerioth-Heoon,  as  ReLand  suggests.  14,  oomp.  10, 41.    The  English  version  ana 

PalsMt  pp.  700,  708.  also  Luther  in  Num.  21,  1,  read  'king 

*  This  name  would  seem  to  oorrespond  Arad '  incorrecdj  for  '  kiqg  of  Arad ; ' 

to  the  *  Al-baid'  of  Irbj  and  Mangles;  oomp.  Josh.  12,  14. 
TraTolt,  p.  848.    But  thehr  description  re-        *  Eusebius  and  Jerome  |4aoe  Arad  at 

Ibts  ^b»  latter  apparentlj  to  KormuL  20  Roman  miles  from  Hebron,  equal  to 
Vol.  ir.— 9*  it  471-473 
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Proeeeding  on  the  same  course,  we  came  at  lOJ  Vclock  to 
another  similar  sit«  of  rude  foundations  and  walls,  called  Ebdeib, 
still  on  the  bank  of  the  shallow  Wady,  which  here  bears  the 
same  name.  Fifteen  minutes  further  on,  the  Wady  turns  to  the 
/east,  and  nms  to  the  Dead  Beay  which  it  enters  under  the  name 
of  €s-Sey&l,  between  Birket  el-Khalll  and  Sebbeh.*  At  11 
o'clock  we  passed  a  circular  space  blackened  by  fires  and  the 
manure  of  animals,  and  mairking  the  place  of  a  recent  encamps 
ment  of  the  DhtiMm.  These  Arabs,  in  the  spring,  pasture  in 
this  tract  in  common  with  the  Jeh^lin  ;  their  proper  territory 
lies  Airdier  west  towards  Beersheba,  where  both  they  and  the 
Tiyfthah  water  in  common.-— We  were  now  gradually  ascending 
a  broad  swell  of  land.  At  11.5  was  another  small  ruin,  called 
el-Museik,  similar  to  those  before  mentioned.  We  reached  the 
height  of  the  swell  or  broad  ridge  at  11.50,  near  another  site  of 
ruins,  and  a  mound  or  low  Tell  on  our  right,  called  Bujeim  Se- 
l&meh.  Here  we  halted  for  half  an  hour  for  refreshment  and  to 
survey  the  country. 

We  had  here  an  extensive  view  of  the  district  through  which 
we  had  passed,  as  far  back  as  to  the  mountain  ridge  we  had 
crossed  on  Saturday,  which  extended  far  along  on  our  right 
towards  the  southwest.'  Its  furthest  point  in  that  direction,  a 
steep  low  bluff,  now  bore  about  west ;  and  seemed  almost  to 
close  up  the  plain  towards  Beersheba.  Yet  such  is  not  the 
case  ;  for  the  Wady  es-Seba'  has  its  head  on  this  side  of  the 
mountain,  in  the  district  around  Milh,  and  passes  off  around  the 
bluff.  The  Tell  by  Milh  was  pointed  out ;  and  also  another  hill 
near  a  place  called  'Ar^drah  ;  both  of  which  we  visited  on  our 
return.'  Before  us,  the  country  exhibited  the  same  general  fea- 
tures as  that  in  our  rear.^ 

Betting  off  again  at  12.20,  we  passed  in  ten  minutes  another 
small  site  of  foundations,  called  Sudeid.  Our  course  was  now 
ia  general  about  southeast.  At  1  o'clock  Bujeim  Sel&meh  bore 
N.  40*^  E.  and  Tell  et-Tawaneh,  a  marked  point  near  Ma'in,  N.  5*^ 
W.  The  country  continued  to  bear  the  same  general  character 
as  that  we  had  traversed  ;  except  that  we  had  found  it  all  day 
becoming  more  and  more  barren,  and  assuming  more  the  features 

about  8  h<mn  with  eamelB ;  Onomast  art  the  mountain  so.    On  the  north  side  of  it 

Aratk  (*Apaftd).-    This  acoords  irell  with  they  wooM  ywy  'Ukelj  haw  called  it  in 

>oiir  preaent  distanoe  fimn  Hebron.«^Frofn  tiie  same  waj  Jebel  Ma'in  or  Jebel  Kur- 

the  point  where  we  now  were,  Bejudh  mnL     We  coold  not  find  that  the  ridge 

boreW.'   Enoampmeot  of  the  Jehftltn  N.  liad  a  distinct  name. 

27^  W.    Jenbeh  N.  16**  W.  *  See  under.  Jnne  dd  and  4th. 

^  See  abo«e,  Vol  I^  pp.  ^1,  502,  535.  *  Here  at    Rvjelm  SeUmeh  we  took 

^  Lord  'lindsar  '^aays,  the  Arabs  caUed  liearingst'  Encampment  of  the  Jeh^LUn  N. 

this  ridge  Jebel  el-Kuiyetein ;  Letters  Vol  15'  W.    Tell  'Arid  K.  55*  W.    el-Milh 

n.    fits  Arabs  had  probably  been  sp^UL-  about  W.    'Ai'irah  &  70*  W. 
« log  of  eUKwyetein  and  therefore  named 

iL  473, 474 
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of  the  desert;.     It  was  here  hilly  and  intersected  by  small  ra- 
.  vines,  but  without  precipices  ;  and  had  been  thinly  covered  with 
a  slight  growth  of  grass,  now  dry. 

At  ten  minutes  past  2  o'clock,  we  reached  the  brow  of  the 
first  descent  or  offset  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  a  steep  declivity  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  feet,  leading  down  to  another  broad  tract 
Btill  several  hundi^  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Here  are  a 
few  traces  of  rude  foundations,  the  site  of  a  former  villc^  called 
ez-Zuweirah  el-Foka,  "  Upper  Zuweirah."  Leaving  the  camels 
to  descend  by  the  usual  circuitous  p<.8s,  we  struck  off  a  short 
distance  to  the  right  along  a  ridge  projecting  somewhat  towards 
the  southeast,  on  the  point  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  square 
massive  tower,  once  probably  a  watchtower.     Here  a  wide  pros- 

EKst  spread  itself  out  before  us,  over  the  southern  part  of  the 
ead  Sea  and  the  southern  Ghdr  ;  in  which  we  at  once  recog- 
nised all  the  features  that  had  abeady  become  so  familiar  to  us 
at  'Ain  Jidy.* 

Below  us,  still  between  us  and  the  sea,  lay  the  broad  elevated 
tract  above  mentioned,  thickly  studded  with  white  conical  hills 
and  short  ridges  of  limestone  and  chalk  of  fantastic  shapes,  pre- 
senting the  aspect  of  a  frightful  desert.  It  seemed  here  but  a 
short  distance  across  this  tract ;  but  from  the  foot  of  the  first 
pass  we  travelled  nearly  four  hours,  and  encamped  without 
reaching  the  shore.  Beyond  lay  Usdum,  a  low  dark  ridge  run- 
ning on  nearly  S.  S.  E.  along  the  shore,  and  then  turning  almost 
southwest.  Here  the  long  peninsula  with  its  isthmus  was  on 
our  left ;  and  Sebbeh  could  not  have  been  far  distant,  though  it 
was  not  now  visible,  nor  did  we  at  any  time  get  sight  of  it. 
The  south  end  of  the  sea  lay  before  us  in  perfect  distinctness, 
opposite  the  southeast  angle  of  Usdum  ;  and  we  could  now  mark 
the  wet  and  slimy  surface  of  the  ground  along  the  Gh6r,  which 
had  deceived  us  at  'Ain  Jidy.*  Further  south,  the  Ghor  was 
partially  covered  with  vegetation  ;  and  still  further  we  could 
perceive  a  line  of  whitish  cliffs  crossing  it  obliquely,  with  which 
we  afterwards  became  better  acquainted.  Beyond  these,  the 
desert  tract  of  the  broad  sandy  valley  stretched  off  in  a  southeriy 
direction  beyond  the  limit  of  vision.  The  eastern  mountains 
were  now  very  distinct ;  though  Kerak  was  not  visible,  being 
hidden  by  intervening  peaks.  Yet  the  Wady  Kerak  ot  ed- 
Dera'ah  could  be  seen  coming  down  upon  the  isthmus,  and 
^covering  the  northern  side  of  it  with  veidure.'  Just  north  of 
this  we-  couM  distinguish  a  small  ravine  called  Wady  Beni 
Hemfid.     South  of  me  isthmus,   nearly   opposite  to  us,  was 

'  Compare  generallj  the  detcription  of         *  See  above,  VoL  I.  p.  502. 
tfiUpart  of  the  Dead  Sea  as  seen  from  the        "  See  above,  VoL  I  pp.  519,  520. 
i^Hfover'AiuJidj;  VoL  I.  p.  601-503. 
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Wady  el-Kuneiyeh  ;  whfle  a  little  beyond  the  southeast  comer 
of  the  sea,  Wady  el-KOrdhy  issues  from  the  mountains,  bearing 
higher  up  the  name  of  Wady  el-Ahsy  ;  this  also  occasions  a 
tract  of  verdure  in  the  Gh6r.  Far  in  the  south,  among  the 
eastern  mountains.  Sheikh  Huss&n  thought  he  could  point  out, 
though  somewhat  indistinctly,  the  peak  of  Mount  Hor.* 

We  descended  by  a  shorter  and  steeper  route,  and  met  the 
camels  just  as  they  also  reached  the  foot  at  3  o^clock.  Here  we 
crossed  the  bed  of  a  torrent  running  to  the  right,  called  Wady 
el-Jerrah.  Further  down  in  the  same  direction  it  receives  an- 
other called  Wady  el-F&'iya  coming  from  the  southwest*  and 
then  turning  eastwards,  the  united  Wady  takes  the  name  el- 
Muhauwat,  and  finds  its  way  down  to  the  sea  at  the  north  end 
of  Usdum.  We  now  kept  on  southeast  across  the  tract  of  deso- 
late chalky  hills  above  described,  mostly  along  a  winding  valley. 
Nowhere  had  we  seen  a  more  hideous  desert.  After  a  long 
and  tedious  ride  we  came  out  at  5.50  upon  the  brow  of  the 
second  descent.  Here  is  another  steep  rocky  declivity,  also  of 
not  less  than  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet.  The  path  keeps 
mostly  along  a  ravine  in  the  rock ;  and  in  the  lower  part  is 
quite  steep,  though  not  particularly  difficult.  The  ravine  is 
the  head  of  Wady  ez-Zuweirah,  which  here  runs  off  directly 
towards  the  Dead  Sea.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pass,  the  forma- 
tion of  limestone  and  chalk,  through  which  we  had  passed,  gives 
way  to  a  soft  chalk  or  whitish  indurated  marl,  in  horizontal  lay- 
ers, washed  by  the  rains  into  pilasters  and  other  fantastic  shapes. 
At  the  very  bottom,  which  we  reached  at  6.40,  just  where  the 
Wady  runs  off  apparently  on  a  level  towards  the  sea,  stands  a 
small  Saracenic  fort,  on  an  isolated  cliff  of  this  chalky  earth,  so 
soft  as  to  be  easily  broken  off  with  the  hands.  It  is  entirely 
surrounded  and  overlooked  by  other  similar  chalky  cliffs  of  much 
greater  elevation.  The  Wady  is  here  narrow  ;  and  in  the  per- 
pendicular wall  nearly  overagainst  the  fort,  a  chamber  with  loop 
holes  is  excavated  in  the  soft  rock  at  some  height  above  the 
ground.  Near  by  are  two  reservoirs  built  up  of  stone,  and  a 
cistern,  all  now  dry  ;  but  our  Arabs  said  there  was  rain  water  in 
a  ravine  higher  up.  This  spot  is  ez-Zuweirah ;  in  distinction 
from  which  the  other  is  called  "  the  Upper." 

We  now  followed  down  Wady  ez-Zuweirah.     Through  its 

*  From  ibis  high  point  at  ez-Znweirah  E.    Pemk  Id  moantalni  of  Moab  seen  finom 

e1-F6ka,  &e  various  pUoes  visible  bora  as  Hebron  S.  52**  E.     Southeast  corner  of  tho 

follows :  Encampment  of  the  JehAIin  K.  Dead  Sea  S.  ii"  E.    Sontheast  angle  of 

25'  W.    TeU  et-Tawaneh  near  Ma'in  N.  Usdnm  S.  AV   E.    Mouth  of  Wady  el- 

10°  W.  North  end  of  the  peninsula  N.  70**  KurAhy  S.  40''  E.    Mount  Hor  about  S. 

E.     Month  of  Wady  Beni  HemAd  N.  S2^  The  lower  pass  of  es-Znweurah  beforo  ot 

E.    North  side  of  Isthmus  and  mouth  of  bore  S.  46'*  E. 

WadyKerakN.  SS^'E.     South  end  of  pe-        *  We  passed  near  the  head  of  Wady  el* 

idnsnla  and  south  side  of  Isthmus  S.  7S*  F&'iya  on  our  return ;  see  nnder  June  8d. 
li.  476,  477 
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-narrow  opening  we  could  look  out  upon  the  sea  and  eastern 
mouatainB,  on  which  the  setting  sun  just  now  threw  its  beams, 
-tinging  their  naked  sides  with  crimson  hues.  At  length  at  6.50 
we  turned  aside  into  a  narrow  ravine,  called  Wady  en-Nejd, 
coming  in  from  the  left ;  and  encamped  for  the  night  in  one  of 
the  wildest  spots  we  had  yet  visited,  shut  in  on  every  side  by 
whitish  perpendicular  cliffs  of  indurated  marl.  Our  guides 
Bought  this  retreat,  in  order  that  our  tent  and  fire  might  escape 
-notice,  should  there  be  any  strangers  pMsing  along  this  way.— =- 
We  here  again  encountered  the  climate  of  the  Ghdr  and  Dead 
6ea ;  the  thermometer  which  at  sunrise  had  stood  at  52^,  being 
now  at  80^  F. 

This  double  pass  of  ez-Zuweirah,  which  we  had  now  de- 
-Bcended,  was  first  visited  in  modem  times  by  Seetzen  in  A.  D. 
1806,  who  ascended  it  on  his  way  from  Kerak  around  the  south 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  Jerusalem,  though  he  does  not  name  it.* 
In  A.  D.  1818,  Irby  and  Mangles  with  their  party  passed  on 
this  route  from  Hebron  to  Kerak ;  and  describe  the  pass  and 
fort,  which  they  call  "el-Zowar."*  Since  that  time  until  this 
year,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  had  been  visited  by  any  traveller. 
It  muat  of  course  have  been  the  road,  by  which  Ibrahim  Pasha 
and  his  troops  passed  from  Hebron  to  TCkfileh  and  Kerak  in 
A.  D.  1834, 

With  onr  guides  of  the  Jeh&lin  we  were  better  pleased  than 
we  had  anticipated.  From  M.  de  Bertou,  who  had  made  the 
journey  with  them  a  few  weeks  before,  we  had  heard  only  com- 
plaints of  their  unaccommodating  spirit  and  extortions  ;  so  that, 
although  our  previous  experience  had  already  taught  us  to  lay 
the  fault  chiefly  at  his  own  door,  yet  we  had  not  expected  to 
avoid  petty  vexations  and  a  general  want  of  fidelity.  In  all 
this  we  were  favourably  disappointed  ;  although  the  strong  pre- 
judice which  we  found  among  the  tribe  against  that  traveller, 
with  whom  it  seems  they  had  been  throughout  on  ill  terms,  did 
not  fiul  at  first  to  operate  also  to  our  disadvantage.  Finding 
that  my  companion  was  at  home  in  their  language  and  customs, 
and  that  we  were  disposed  to  treat  them  as  men,  and  not  as 
slaveff,  their  jealousy  and  reserve  soon  wore  off  in  a  degree.  Yet 
they  were  never  so  active  and  obliging,  nor  so  communicative, 
-as  our  good  Tawarah  ;  and  Sheikh  Husis&n  was  not  to  be  com- 
'paa«d  with  Tuweileb  or  Besh&rah,  in  point  of  good  sense  or 
general  information.  One  of  the  men,  Muhammed,  was  a 
clownish  buffoon.  Indeed,  they  seemed  both  physically  and 
mentally  to  be  a  heavier-moulded  race  than  the  Tawarah. 
Their  camels  were  much  superior  to  those  of  the  peninsula. 

*  Zach's  MonatL  Corrup.  XVIIL  pp.        *  Travels  pp.  850,  851.   [107.1    Ledi 
417,488.    KeiienLp.  429.  under  May  10th. 
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Our  attendants  of  the  Haweit&t  proved  to  be  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  country  south  of  Wady  Mtlsa ;  they  were  at  first 
reserved  ;  but  the  londness  and  conversation  of  my  companion 
soon  dissipated  their  jealousy,  and  in  some  degree  won  their  con- 
fidence. One  old  man,  who  seemed  to  be  their  leader,  was  fond 
of  talking,  and  exhibited  more  shrewdness  of  mind  than  any  of 
our  Arab  companions. 

Tuesday^  May  29th.  We  set  off  without  break£BU9ting,  ten 
minutes  before  5  o'clock  ;  and  after  returning  from  the  side  val- 
ley en-Nejd,  followed  down  Wady  ez-Zuweirah  running  south- 
east, still  narrow,  rugged,  and  shut  in  by  perpendicular  cliffs  of 
marl,  in  horizontal  layers  of  unequal  hardness.  The  path  lies 
most  of  the  way  along  the  bed  of  the  Wady ;  yet  at  one  place 
the  latter  makes  a  circuit  towards  the  south,  while  the  road  as- 
cends and  crosses  the  rocky  intermediate  point.  Here  was  the 
last  descent  towards  the  shore  ;  and  just  as  we  reached  it  at  5^ 
o'clock,  the  sun  rose  over  the  eastern  mountains.  As  we  looked 
down  through  the  narrow  opening  of  the  vaUey,  the  calm  elassy 
waters  of  the  lake  became  liquid  gold  ;  and  the  verdant  shrubs 
upon  the  shore,  tinged  with  sunny  hues,  gave  for  the  moment 
an  impression  of  beauty  to  a  scene  in  itself  stem  and  desolate 
as  death.  Ten  minutes  later  we  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Wady  upon  the  plain  along  the  shore,  here  of  considerable 
breadth,  full  of  shrubs  with  Seyftl  and  Tflrfa  trees,  which  we 
also  found  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley  higher  up.^  Just  at 
the  right  comes  in  Wady  el-Muhauwat  fix)m  the  southwest 
along  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  having  found  its  way  down  through 
the  mountains  from  the  higher  tract  above  ;  it  is  here  broad  and 
full  of  the  like  bushes  and  trees ;  and  separates  the  north  end 
of  Usdum  from  the  regular  cliffs  of  the  coast.* 

As  we  now  took  leave  of  e2-Zuweirah,  it  may  be  proper  to 
remark,  that  neither  this  name,  nor  the  site,  has  any  relation  to 
the  ancient  Zoar ;  although  a  partial  resemblance  in  the  name, 
might  at  first  be  supposed.  The  Hebrew  Zoar  contains  the  let- 
ter 'Aifiy  which  never  falls  away  from  the  middle  of  a  word ; 
and  accordingly  Abulfeda  and  others  write  that  name  repeatedly 
Zoghar,  and  speak  of  it  as  existing  in  their  day.'  The  city  of 
Zoar  too  lay  in  sight  of  Sodom,  in  or  adjacent  to  the  plain,  so  as 
to  be  exposed  to  the  same  destruction  which  overtook  the  other 
cities  ;  and  so  late  as  the  time  of  Jerome  it  had  a  Boman  gar- 
rison and  many  inhabitants.^     But  the  present  ez-Zuweirah, 

'  Irbj  and  Mangles  mention  here  alio  across  the  sea  and  sonth  of  the  isthmns^ 

the  D6m  or  NQbk ;  p.  861.  [107.]  S.  SO*  E. 

*  From  the  month  of  Wadjez-Znweirah,        '  Ahulfed.  Tah.  Syr.  ed.  Kfthlerpp.  S, 

the  southwest  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  9,  11,  12,  etc.     Ibn  el-Wardi  ibid.  p.  ITS. 

as  bore  seen,  bore  N.  80"*  E.    Jebel  Jil*ad  See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  255,  n.  2. 
near  es-SaltN.  24*"  £.    Wady  el-Kuneiyeh,        *  Gen.  19,  19-2L    Hieron.  Onom.  art 
ii.  479,  480 
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takiiig  even  the  lower,  (for  the  upper  is  wholly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion,) lies  more  than  half  an  hour  distant  from  any  part  of  the  sea 
or  plain  ;  is  entirely  shut  in  by  mountains,  so  as  to  be  nowhere 
visible  finom  the  plain  ;  and  eidiibits  no  trace  of  any  dwellings, 
except  the  small  modem  Saracenic  fort.  Nor  is  there  elsewhere 
in  the  Wady,  or  at  its  mouth,  the  slightest  vestige  of  any  for- 
mer site.  Further,  there  is  decisive  historical  testimony,  that 
the  ancient  Zoar  lay  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  territo- 
ries of  Moab.  I  am  therefore  disposed,  with  Irby  and  Mangles, 
to  assign  its  position  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Kerak,  where 
the  latter  opens  iipon  the  isthmus  of  the  long  peninsula.  In 
that  spot  these  travellers  found  the  traces  of  an  extensive  an- 
cient site.' 

Our  course  now  became  about  8.  by  E.  and  led  us  across  the 
broad  plain,  somewhat  inclining  towaids  the  sea,  formed  by  the 
Wady  el-Muhauwat,  and  thickly  covered  with  budies  and  trees  as 
described  above.  By  looking  up  this  Wady  we  could  perceive  that 
XJsdum  is  only  a  narrow  ridge,  like  a  huge  windrow  ;  while  the 
tract  lying  between  it  and  the  western  cliffs,  from  which  we  had 
descended,  is  filled  out  with  conical  hills  and  short  ridges  of 
chalky  limestone,  like  those  of  the  higher  tract  we  had  traversed 
yesterday.  We  reached  the  northern  extremity  of  Usdum  at 
5.50  ;  this  lies  at  some  distance  from  the  shore  of  the  sea,  and  the 
space  is  covered  with  shrubs ;  but  the  fiat  shore  soon  trends 
towards  it,  and  becomes  narrower  and  wholly  desert.'  All  our 
present  Arab  guides  gave  to  the  mountain  the  name  of  Ehashm 
TJsdum ;  the  former  word  signifying  "  cartilage  of  the  nose."' 
The  road  continues  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  here  run- 
ning towards  the  S.  S.  E^  It  was  in  this  vicinity  that  Sheikh 
Hu^n  gave  us  the  information,  which  I  have  elsewhere  related, 
respecting  the  appearance  of  bitumen  in  the  lake,  and  as  to  the 
ford  from  this  part  of  the  western  shore  to  the  southern  side  of 
the  peninsula,  by  which  he  himself  had  once  passed.^ 

At  6.10  a  heap  of  stones  lay  between  us  and  the  shore,  called 
Um  Zoghal.'     Beyond  this,  the  ridge  of  Usdum  begins  to  exhi- 

Bala,  "  habttatoribns  quoqne  propriis  fra-  east  side  of  the  sea;  when  his  antiquarian 

qoentator."  appetite  had  become  sharpened.   Even  then 

'  Travels  p.  44S.  [188.]    See  the  his-  he  did  not  closely  examine  them.    And  as 

torical  notioes  and  ancient  testimonies  re-  there  are  other  instances,  in  which  I  am 

•pecting  Zoar  in  Note  XXXV,  end  of  the  sore  that  M.  De  Saulcj  was  mistaken,  so 

▼olune.  here  I  must  prefer  to  rest  upon  the  nega- 

'  It  is  here,  on  and  aroond  the  northem  tire  testimony  of  the  keen-sighted  travel- 
end  of  the  mountain,  that  M.  De  Sanlcy  lers  above  named,  confirmed  as  it  was  bj 
reports  the  extensive  ruins  of   Sodom ;  our  own  experience. 
Nanat.  L  p.  522  sq.     Seetzen,  Irby  and  '  See  more  on  the  name  and  character 
Mangles  and  Legh,  as  well  as  ourselves,  of  this  mountain,  VoL  I.  p.  502,  n.  1. 
pSMsed  over  the  same  ground;   but  saw  *  See  Vol.  L  pp.  521,  522. 
cothing  of  the  kind.     M.  De  Sauloy  no-  *  This  is  the  Tell  el-Msogal  of  Seetseen; 
ticed  the  ruins  only  on  his  return  from  the  Zaoh's  Mod.  Coit.  XYIL  p.  140 ;  compb 
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hit  more  distinctly  its  peculiar  formation ;  the  main  body  o/* 
the  mowUain  being  a  $oUd  mass  </  rock  salt.  The  ridge  is  in 
general  very  uneven  and  rugged,  varying  irom  one  hundred  t© 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height.  It  is  indeed  covered  with 
layers  of  chalky  limestone  or  marl,  so  as  to  present  chiefly  the 
appearance  of  common  earth  or  rock ;  yet  the  mass  of  salt 
very  often  breaks  out,  and  appears  on  the  sides  in  precipices 
forty  or  fitly  feet  high  and  several  hundred  feet  in  length,  mere 
crystallized  fossil  salt.  We  could  at  first  hardly  believe  our  eyes ; 
until  we  had  several  times  approached  the  precipices,  and  broken 
off  pieces  to  satisfy  oarselves,  both  by  the  touch  and  taste. 
The  salt,  where  thus  exposed,  is  every  where  more  or  less  fur- 
rowed by  the  rains.  As  we  advanced,  large  lumps  and  masses 
broken  off  from  above,  lay  like  rocks  along  the  shore,  or  were 
fallen  down  as  debris.  The  very  stones  beneath  our  feet  were 
wholly  of  salt.  This  continued  to  be  the  character  of  the 
mountain,  more  or  less  distinctly  marked,  throughout  its  whole 
length  ;  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  hours  or  five  geographical 
miles.  The  Arabs  affirmed,  that  the  western  side  of  the  ridge 
exhibits  similar  appearances.  The  lumps  of  salt  are  not  trans- 
parent, but  present  a  dark  appearance  ;  precisely  similar  to  that 
of  the  large  quantities  of  mineral  salt,  which  we  afterwards  saw 
at  Varna  and  in  the  towns  along  the  lower  Danube,  the  produce 
of  the  salt  mines  of  those  regions. 

The  existence  here  of  this  immense  mass  of  fossil  salt,  which^ 
according  to  the  latest  geological  views,  is  a  frequent  accompa- 
niment of  volcanic  action,  accounts  sufficiently  for  the  excessive 
saltness  of  the  Dead  Sea.  At  this  time^  the  waters  of  the  lake 
did  not  indeed  wash  the  base  of  the  mountain,,  though  they  ap- 
pear to  do  so  on  some  occasions  ;  but  the  rains  of  winter,  and 
the  streamlets  which  we  still  found  rimning  to  the  sea,  would 
naturally  carry  into  it,  in  the  course  of  i^s,  a  sufficiency  of  salt 
to  produce  most  of  the  phenomena.^ 

XVin.  p.  487.  Reiaen  11.  p.  258,  858;  ciTstallizecI  salt  is  met  with  h^er  than 
oomp.  I.  p.  428.  This  artificial  heap  of  a  hundred  feet  ahove  the  a^^acent  sea. 
stones  {Steinhaufen  of  Seet»en)  M.  Do  The  face  of  the  mountain  is  curiously  fur- 
Sanlcy  at  once  exalts  into  **  a  huilding  rowed  into  a  great  number  of  tent-shaped 
which  was  anciently  a  part  of  Sodom ; "  or  conical  knolls ;  and  sometimes  these 
Narrat.  L  p.  266  sq.  spurs  take  the  form  of  detached  pillars. 
'  According  to  an  analyus  hy  Pro£  Rose  During  the  rainy  season  the  process  of  for- 
of  Berlin,  the  salt  of  this  mountain  oon-  mation  and  destniction  ie  continually  go- 
tains  no  peculiar  ingredients,  and  especial-  ing  cm.  One  of  these  pillars  is  described 
ly  no  Bromium.  It  would  seem,  there-  by  Lieut  Lynch ;  it  was  forty  feet  high, 
fore,  that  the  waters  of  the  sea  must  some-  and  its  base  was  forty  to  sixty  feot  above 
where  come  in  contact  with  other  mineral  the  sea ;  while  a  pr(^  or  buttiesa  connected 
masses.  See  above,  Vol.  L  pp.  514,  515. —  it  with  the  mountain  back.  It  was  not 
Other  analyses  of  the  salt,  see  in  Anderson's  virib'.e  from  the  shore.  See  €reol.  Re* 
GeoL  Report  p.  181.  Dr  Anderson  remarks,  port,  pp.  181,  182.  Lynch's  Narrative  p. 
that  only  the  lower  portion  of  the  moun-  8^7.  Comp.  De  Saulcy  Narrat  L  p.  521. 
tain  is  composed  of  rock  salt ;  and  that  no 
il.  482,  483 
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'the  position  of  this  mountain  at  the  south  end  of  the  sea, 
enables  us  also  to  ascertain  the  place  of  the  "  Valley  of  Salt " 
mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  where  the  Hebrews  under  David,  and 
again  under  Amaziah,  gained  decisive  victories  over  Edom.  This 
valley  could  well  have  been  no  other  than  the  Ghor  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  adjacent  to  the  mountain  of  salt ;  it  separates  indeed 
the  ancient  territories  of  Judah  and  Edom.'  Somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  lay  also  probably  the  "  City  of  Salt,"  enumerated 
along  with  En-gedi  as  in  the  desert  of  Judah.' 

This  very  remarkable  mountain  appears  not  to  be  directly 
mentioned,  either  in  Scripture,  nor  by  Josephus  or  any  other  an- 
cient writer.  Yet  Galen  may  not  improbably  allude  to  it,  when 
in  speaking  of  the  salt  gathered  around  the  Dead  Sea,  he  re- 
marks, that  it  is  called  ^^  Sodom  salt/'  from  the  mountains  named 
Sodom  adjacent  to  the  lake.'  In  this  ancient  appellation,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  lies  probably  the  origin  of  the  present 
name,  Usdum.^  So  singular  a  feature  did  not  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  the  crusaders,  in  their  occasional  expeditions  through  this 
region  ;  and  the  earliest  direct  notice  of  the  mountain  seems  to 
be  that  of  Fulcher  of  Chartres,  who  accompanied  Baldwin  I. 
around  the  south  end  of  the  sea  in  A.  D.  1100.  He  describes 
the  mountain  accurately ;  and  holds  it  to  be  the  source  of  the 
saltness  of  the  sea.*  His  account  has  probably  been  since  regard- 
ed as  a  &ble ;  for  the  mountain,  like  the  whole  tract  around, 
was  again  forgotten,  and  remained  unexplored  for  many  centuries. 
Seetzen  in  A.  D.  1806  was  the  first  to  raise  the  veil  of  darkness 
from  the  region  ;  he  mentions  the  mountain  as  being  nearly  three 
hours  in  length,  and  containing  many  layers  of  crystallized  rock 
salt.*  Irby  and  Mangles  with  their  party  followed  in  A.  D. 
1818 ;  and  also  speak  of  the  mountain  and  its  strata  of  salt.' 

>  2  Sam.  S,  la     1  Chr.  18,  12.    2  K.  *  Faloher  Carnot.  28,  in  Oesta  Dei  p. 

14,   7.    The  first  two  pasftoges  evidently  405,  '*  Jnxta  qnem  laoam,  vel  Mare  iUud 

refer  to  ^e  same  event ;  but  that  in  Sam-  Mortonm,  extat  mouB  nntu  similiter  aalsosy 

nel  reads  **  Syrians'*  (Q^^C^  while  that  in  non  tamen  totus  sed  localiter,  constans  nt 

Chioniclesreads*«Edomite8-(onx).    The  P*^**  dnrissimus,  et  glaciei  simillimns; 

la^r  reading  is  doubtless  the  corrlit  one;  !*°f^  "^??f  '^•l/T'^  T*^'  "'^ 

while  the  f<5mer  is  easfly  accounted  for  rnrtn^^*' r^^^^i^r?^  ±  '^'^' 

by  U.  ^mile^tyjrth^^^^^  -^-^^r.  ^  ^Co^^^ 

1  and  ^.    The  cnisaden  knew  the  Ghor  437.     Reisen  L  p  428. 

in  Ail  part  as  VaUU  JUuMtris  j  WiR  Tyr.  'Travels  p.  852.  [107.]    So  too  Legh  s 

•  f    k  IK  Ai  Ao  "Along  the  foot  of  the  high  mountain- 

Josh.  16, 61. 62.  ridge,  whose  sides  were  sometimes  formed 

nponyopwOowrt  r  aStnhs  [robt  iXtif]  of  pore  rock-salt,  fhigments  of  which  had 

IMo/aim'obs  «wh  rmv  w<pMx<>rr<»r  r^P  Xiiumw  rolled  down,  or  were  seen  hanging  in  other 

^fmf^  A  KoXfrroi  S^fio.    Galen  de  SimpL  places  as  stalactites  from  the  perpendicn* 

Biedic  Facnlt  IV.  19.     Reland  Palsst.  p.  lar  sections  of  the  rock."    Mayllth.BibL 

"^See  above,  Vol  L^  502.  Rep- Oct  1888.  p.  625. 
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From  that  time  to  the  present  year,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  re- 
gion had  been  visited  by  any  traveller.* 

As  we  thus  travelled  along  the  strand,  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  bathing  again  in  the  Dead  Sea,  which  detained  us  for  twenty 
minutes.  The  bottom  was  here  of  sand,  and  the  water  so  shallow, 
that  although  I  waded  out  some  twenty  rods,  it  reached  little 
more  than  half  way  to  the  knee.  It  left  behind  the  same  oily 
feeling  as  formerly  ;  but  no  deposit  of  salt  upon  the  skin. 

We  came  at  7^  o'clock  to  a  cavern  in  the  mountain,  of 
which  our  Arabs  had  often  spoken.  It  is  on  a  level  with  the 
ground,  beneath  a  precipice  of  salt.  The  mouth  is  of  an  irregu- 
lar form,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  about  the  same  in  breadth. 
Here  we  stopped  forty  minutes  for  breakfast,  and  in  order  to  ex- 
amine the  interior  of  the  cavern.  This  soon  becomes  merely  a 
small  irregular  gallery  or  fissure  in  the  rock,  with  a  water-course 
at  the  bottom,  in  which  water  was  in  some  places  still  trickling. 
We  followed  this  gallery  with  lights,  and  with  some  difficulty, 
for  three  or  four  hundred  feet  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  to 
a  point  where  it  branches  off  into  two  smaller  fissures  ;  and  then 
returned.  For  this  whole  distance,  the  sides  and  roof  and  floor 
of  the  cavern  are  solid  salt ;  dirty  indeed,  and  the  floor  covered 
with  dust  and  earth  ;  but  along  the  water-course  it  was  easy  to 
remark  the  pure  crystallized  rock,  as  worn  away  by  the  torrent, 
which  at  times  evidently  rushes  violently  through  the  cavern. 

As  we  approached  the  cave,  it  had  been  reported  by  the 
scouts,  of  whom  we  had  always  one  or  more  ahead,  that  a  troop 
of  riders  was  seen  coming  along  the  southern  end  of  the  sea. 
As  we  came  out  from  the  interior,  the  report  had  become  more 
distinct.  All  was  now  alarm  and  bustle  ;  the  guns  were  primed, 
and  preparation  made  to  meet  an  enemy.  The  distance  did  not 
allow  the  scouts  at  first  to  distinguish  the  number  of  men,  nor 
the  animals  on  which  they  were  riding ;  but  it  was  concluded, 
that  if  they  were  horsemen,  they  were  certainly  a  Qhuzu  or 
marauding  party  of  their  enemies.  It  was  determined,  at  any 
rate,  not  to  abandon  our  strong  position  in  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern  ;  and  Sheikh  Huss&n  himself  went  forward  to  reconnoitre 

'  Naa  in  1674  relates,  that  at  Damas-  and  the  water  is  only  mid-leff  deep,  at 
ens  he  met  Daniel,  abbot  of  St.  Saba,  who  least  on  the  east  side ;  and  mat  here  is 
had  once  made  the  tour  of  the  whole  another  small  round,  or  rather  oval  lake. 
Dead  Sea.  Daniel  reported,  that  on  the  bounded  by  ^e  plains  and  salt  mountains 
west  side  of  the  lake,  he  found  a  tree  with  just  mentioned.  Now  all  this  is  founded 
apples  of  Sodom  like  lemons  (doubtless  the  more  or  less  in  truth ;  but  when  the  abbot 
'Osher) ;  that  the  south  end  of  the  sea  ia  (or  Nan)  coes  on  to  say,  that  along  the 
not  pointed,  but  round ;  that  at  this  end  eastern  si&  of  the  lake  there  are  ridi 
a  stream  flows  into  it  from  the  southeast  plains  with  villages  and  churches  and  some 
called  Saphia ;  that  here  too  and  further  Christians,  it  is  plain  that  he  or  his  re- 
north  are  vast  plains  and  salt  mountains;  porter  is  speaking  at  random.  Indeed,  the 
that  the  sea  towards  the  south  end  is  cut  whole  account  is  too  indefinite,  erer  to  have 
in  two,  so  that  it  can  be  forded  in  summer,  gained  credit.    See  Nan's  Voyage  pb  580. 
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and  hold  a  parley.  But  he  soon  ascertained,  that  the  dreaded 
troop  of  marauders  consisted  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  with  two  or 
three  men  on  donkeys.  All  alarm  now  vanished,  and  we  set  for- 
ward at  8.10,  still  proceeding  along  the  strand. 

As  we  advanced,  the  approaching  party  had  turned  the  comer 
of  the  sea,  and  we  met  them  on  the  western  shore.  They  proved 
to  be  a  Gaza  merchant,  who  had  been  buying  sheep  and  butter 
at  Kerak,  and  was  now  returning  home  with  his  purchases,  ac- 
companied by  two  or  three  men  from  Kerak.*  The  tables  were 
now  turned.  Our  Arabs  thus  finding  themselves  to  be  the  stronger 
party,  were  willing  to  make  a  show  of  their  power,  and  requite 
upon  the  poor  strangers  a  little  of  the  alarm  they  had  themselves 
at  first  felt.  They  therefore,  while  we  were  somewhat  in  advance, 
drew  up  in  a  line,  and  approached  the  strangers  with  menacing 
gestures ;  and  even  Komeh  was  unwise  enough  to  put  himself 
at  their  head,  and  assume  a  similar  mien.  But  it  turned  out, 
that  what  the  rest  had  intended  as  a  jest,  our  five  Haweit&t  had 
meant  in  earnest.  Their  tribe,  it  seems,  being  at  open  war  with 
the  people  of  Kerak,  they  ran  forward  with  all  speed,  and  before 
we  could  believe  our  own  eyes,  they  were  actually  robbing  the 
other  party !  One  seized  a  lamb,  another  a  pistol,  a  third  a 
cloak,  and  a  fourth  two  small  skins  of  Kerak  butter.  The  in- 
jured party  of  courso  appealed  to  us  for  restitution ;  but  we 
could  only  threaten  the  miscreants  to  dismiss  them  immediately 
without  paying  them  a  para  for  their  services,  unless  they  gave 
back  the  articles.  The  old  man,  who  had  taken  the  pistol,  now 
appealed  to  us  with  all  the  eloquence  of  conscious  integrity  ;  he 
said,  the  men  of  Kerak  were  his  enemies,  and  he  was  acting 
lawftilly,  and  doing  to  them  only  what  they  would  do  to  him  in 
like  circumstances.  My  companion,  not  professing  to  be  a  judge 
of  Bedawin  law,  replied,  that  while  he  was  in  our  service  he 
must  be  governed  by  our  laws ;  when  he  was  in  the  desert,  he 
might  act  as  a  Bedawy.  With  much  difficulty,  and  after  great 
exertion  on  the  part  of  our  resolute  Komeh,  (who  seemed  desir- 
ous to  make  good  his  oversight,)  they  were  constrained  to  restore, 
as  we  supposed,  every  thing.  Yet  it  turned  out  afterwards,  that 
they  had  contrived  to  retain  a  skin  of  butter.  Thus  instead  of 
being  robbed,  we  ourselves  might  be  said  to  have  turned  rob* 
bers. 

We  reached  the  southwest  comer  of  the  sea  at  8J  o'clock ; 
the  shore  being  all  the  way  strewed  with  blocks  of  salt,  the  de- 
bris of  the  mountain  above.  At  the  same  point  is  also  the  south- 
east end  or  angle  of  Usdum,  as  seen  from  'Ain  Jidy  ;  here  the 

'  Kerak  wm  fonneriy  celebrated  for  its    in  hit  daj  it  was  conndered  diagraceM  to 
Imtler,  wbleh  wa«  made  and  consumed  in    sell  it.    Travels  p.  885. 


great  quantities.    Borekhardt  relates,  that 
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ridge  trends  off  southwest,  extending  in  that  direction  for  a  con- 
siderable 'distance  further.  The  breadth  of  the  sea  and  Gh6r,  at 
this  point,  is  probably  less  than  two  thirds  of  its  width  at  'Ain 
Jidy,  perhaps  five  or  six  geographical  miles.* 

The  south  end  of  the  sea  Is  everywhere  very  shallow  ;  and 
many  little  shoals  and  sand  banks  run  out  into  it  from  the  shores. 
From  the  line  of  water  southwards,  a  large  tract  of  low  naked 
flats,  in  some  parts  a  mere  salt  marsh,  extends  up  for  several 
miles,  over  which  the  sea  rises  and  covers  it  when  full.  Traced 
of  the  high-water  line,  marked  with  drift  wood,  are  found  at  a 
great  distance  further  south.  This  naked  tract  of  flats  lies  chiefly 
in  the  middle  of  the  Ghor  and  further  west ;  indeed  all  the  western 
part,  quite  to  the  base  of  Usdum,  is  wholly  without  vegetation. 
Through  the  midst  of  it,  in  various  places,  large  sluggish  drains 
were  seen  winding  their  way  towards  the  sea.* 

The  eastern  side  of  the  Ghor  presented  a  different  appear- 
ance. Here,  not  far  south  of  the  comer  of  the  sea,  comes  in  the 
Wady  el-KGr&hy,  which  higher  up  in  the  mountains  is  called 
Wady  el-Ahsy.*  Further  south  is  also  Wady  et-Tttffleh  ;  and 
still  beyond  is  another,  called  Wady  Gh&rundel.  The  two  for- 
mer, like  Wady  Kerak,  have  in  them  never  failing  streams. 

The  tract  watered  by  the  Kur^hy,  where  it  issues  from  the 
mountains,  is  called  Ghdr  es-Sfifieh  ;  and  is  cultivated  for  wheat, 
barley,  Dhurah,  and  tobacco,  by  the  GhawSirineh.  These  people 
at  S&fieh,  like  the  inhabitants  of  modem  Jericho,  are  a  feeble 
race,  who  alone  can  live  here  on  account  of  the  fevers  which 
prevail.  Our  Arabs  said  of  them,  that  they  are  not  to  be  reck- 
oned either  as  Bedu,  nor  as  HOdr,  nor  as  'Abid  (slaves).  They 
live  in  cabins  of  reeds  or  canes  ;  and  are  much  oppressed  by  the 
extortions  of  the  Bedawin  of  the  mountains.  They  were  said 
to  number  about  fifty  men.  The  Wady  et-TOf  ileh  in  like  man- 
ner waters  a  tract  at  its  mouth,  called  Feifeh ;  which  is  also 
cultivated  by  the  Ghawfirineh  of  Sfifieh. 

The  Fell&hln  do  not  here  come  down  from  the  mountains,  as 
at  Jericho,  to  plough  and  sow  in  the  valley.     The  tract  on  the 

^  From  this  spot  at  the  southwest  cor-  *  This  is  the  Wady  el-Ahsa  of  Burck- 

ner  of  the  sea,  I  took  the  following  bear-  hardt,  soath  of  Kfaanztreh,  separating  the 

Higs  i  Southern  shore  of  the  sea  runs  due  district  of  Kerak  from  Jebfil ;  Irairels  pp. 

E.     KU  el-Mersed  at  'Ain  Jidy  N.  8**  E.  400,  401.      Seetzen  writes  it  incorrectly 

Kds  el-Feshkhah  N.  18^  E.     Western  ex-  Wady  al-HOssn;  Zacb*s  MonatL  Corresp. 

tremity  of  the  peninsula,  as  here  seen,  N.  XVUI.  p.  486.    Irby  and  Mangles  have  in 

IQ""  £.  like  maimer  at  first  eUHntvm,  Travels  pp* 

'  Iiby  and  Mangles,  in  travelling  along  855,  878,  874 ;  but  on  their  return  they 

the  south  end  of  the  sea,  passed  six  drains  write  only  el-Ahsa,  p.  444.    Legh  writes 

before  coming  to  the  stream  of  the  Kurahy  el-Hoesan;   though  in  the  mountains  bo 

some    wet,    others    dry.     These    had  a  speaks  of  the  same  Wady  under  the  i 


speaks  or 
vtrong  marshy  smell,  'similar  to  what  is    Ellasar;  May  lOch  and  19th.— We  inquired 
perceivable  on  muddy  flats  in  salt-water    often  and  very  particularly,  but  could  hear 
harbours.     Travels  p.  854.  [108.]  only  the  name  el-Ahsy. 
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peninsula  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Eerak  called  Ghdr  el-Mezra'ah, 
with  the  village  of.  Ghawftrineh  who  till  it,  has  already  been  de- 
scribed.' They  were  said  to  be  fewer  than  those  of  S&fieh. 
Many  of  them,  having  fled  from  the  oppressions  of  the  Arabs 
around  Eerak,  were  now  dwelling  in  the  Gh6r  of  the  'AdwAn 
opposite  Jericho,  around  Nimrin  and  Blimeh  in  Wady  Hesb&n.. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  Ghdr,  as  thus  described  and  seen 
from  the  spot  where  we  now  stood,  is  covered  with  shrubs  and 
verdure  like  the  plain  of  Jericho ;  forming  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  middle  and  western  side.  Except  the  tracts  above 
mentioned,  the  rest  of  the  Ghdr  is  wholly  unsusceptible  of 
cultivation.* 

But  for  us,  at  the  moment,  the  view  of  the  Ghdr  which  here 
opened  to  us  towards  the  south,  had  a  still  higher  interest.  At 
the  distance  of  nearly  three  hours,  this  view  was  now  bounded  by 
the  line  of  whitish  cliffs,  which  we  had  seen  from  upper  Zuwei- 
rah,  running  off  obliquely  quite  across  the  broad  vaUey,  and  ap- 
parently barring  all  further  progress.  From  ez-Zuweirah,  how- 
ever, we  had  been  able  to  distinguish,  that  above  and  beyond 
these  cliffs,  the  wide  plain  of  the  great  valley  continued  to  run 
on  towards  the  south  as  &r  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  and  that 
the  cliffs  themselves  were  indeed  nothing  more  than  an  offset  or 
step,  between  the  lower  Ghdr  on  the  north  and  the  higher  level 
of  the  more  southern  valley.*  Along  the  foot  of  the  cliffs, 
beyond  the  naked  flats,  we  could  everywhere  perceive  a  broad 
tract  of  verdure  ;  which  we  afterwards  found  to  be  mostly  cane 
brake,  growing  on  marshes  formed  by  many  brackish  springs. — 
We  now  for  the  first  time  learned  the  exact  point  of  division, 
between  the  portions  of  the  great  valley  called  el-Ghdr  and  el- 
'Arabah.  It  consists  in  this  line  of  cliffs  ;  all  the  valley  on  the 
north  as  &r  as  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias  forming  the  Ghdr,  while 
el-'Arabah  on  the  south  extends  quite  to  'Al^bah.  Such  was 
the  testimony  of  all  our  Arabs,  both  of  the  Jeh&Hn  and  Ha- 
weit&t.* 

Thus  &r  we  had  followed  the  route  of  the  few  former  travel- 
lers, who  had  passed  between  Hebron  and  Eerak  around  the 

>  See  abore,  VoL  L  pi  62a  and  doses  the  vall^of  el-Ghdr.— We  were 

'  Compare    genenllj  the  acooant  of  told  that  the  plain  on  the  top  of  this  range 

Bofckhardt,  pp.  890,  891.     Also  that  of  of  cliffs,  oontinnes  the  whole  waj  to  Meo* 

Irby  and  If  angles,  which  is  more  ftdl  and  oa  [*Akabah  ?]  without   any  intermptioa 

definite,  pp.  868-857.  [107-109.1  of  monntains;"  TraveU  n.   858.   [107.] 

'  See  above,  p.  108. — ^Irby  and  Mangles  This  is  the  only  mention  of  these  dim  pre« 

WKm  and  mention  theee  cliffk,  asthejpassed  vious  to  onr  risit. 

akttg  the  south  end  of  the  sea  :   **  The  *  I  speak  here  advisedly ;  because  some 

nlaia  opens  considerably  to  the  south,  and  have  chosen  to  g^ve  to  the  southern  part 

is  bounded  at  the  distance  of  about  eight  of  the  great  valley  the  name  of  Wady  d- 

Biiles,  \fj  a  sandy  clifl^  ftom  sixty  to  eigpty  'Akabui.    Tliis  name  is  not  known  among 

fcet  in  neig^t,  which  runs  dixeody  across  the  Arabs. 

ToL.  U.— 10»  11  489, 490 
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,  flouth  end  of  the  Dead  8ea.'     But  from  this  point  we  were  about 

-to  enter  a  new  r^on^  and  follow  along  a  portion  of  the  great 

.valley,  (no  very  extensive  one  indeed,)  into  which  until  a  few 

.  weeks  before,  the  foot  of  no  Frank  traveller  had  ever  penetrated. 

^  The  former  attractive  hypothesis,  which  had  been  adopted  i^er 

Burckhardt's  discovery  of  this  valley,  viz.  that  the  Jordan  an- 

/ciently  flowed  through  its  whole  length  quite  to  the  Dead  Sea, 

we  knew  to  be  no  longer  tenable.'     The  sagacious  doubts  rf 

Letroune  upon  this  point,  founded  chiefljr  on  the  direction  <rf 

'  the  side  valleys  from  the  adjacent  mountains,  as  laid  down. upon 

Laborde's  map,,  had  been  speedily  followed  by  the  discovery  of 

the  depressed  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  a  fact  in  itself  necessarily 

fatal  to  the  hypothesis  in  question*'    All  this  was  known  to  me 

.  before  I  left  Europe. 

We  had  forther  learned  from  Lord  Prudhoe  in  Jerusalem, 

-who  had  just  before  traveUed  from  Suez  direct  to  Wady  Mtksa 

.  and  thence  to  Hebron,  that  in  crossing  the  'Arabah,  his  guides 

^c£  the  Jehldin  had  repeatedly  assured  him,  that  its  waters  in 

the  rainy  season  all  flowed  towards  the  north.     Such  too  was  the 

subsequent  testimony  of  M.  Bertou  ;  and  our  ovm  Arabs,  both 

Jeh&lin  and  Haweitlit^  had  already  confirmed  the  report.     The 

main  fiu^t  therefore  of  a  descent  of  the  vidley  towards  the  Dead 

<  Sea,  was  already  estabUshed  ;  but  of  the  character  of  this  descent 

,  we  as  yet  knew  nothing.     There  were  besides  various  questions 

respecting  the  topography  of  the  region,  as  connected  with  the 

approach  of  the  Israelites  to  Palestine,  which  we  were  desirous 

to  investigate  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  wonders  of  Wady  Mdsa, 

,  which  ever  since  the  first  report  of  them  by  Burckhaidt,  had 

taken  a  strong  hold  of  my  imagination.     It  was  theretbre  with  a 

feeling  of  excited  interest,  that  we  now  set  our  &ces  towards  the 

south  and  bent  our  way  along  the  Ghdr. 

From  this  spot  at  the  southwest  comer  of  the  sea,  our 
-Arabs  pointed  out  a  Wady  called  el-Jeibin  the  distant  range  of 
cliflfs,  along  which  they  said  our  road  would  pass.  We  however 
•could  make  out  only  a  slight  line  of  verdure ;  marking  as  we 
supposed  a  small  Wady,  by  which  we  were  to  ascend  to  the 
higher  level  of  the  great  valley  further  south.  This  point  now 
bore  about  S.  15**  W.  somewhat  east  of  the  middle  of  the  Ghdr ; 

^  SMtien,  fwd  a]io  Irby  »ad  Mtfn^  des  Sa▼aa^  Oct  1885.  p.  5S6  sq.    Noat. 

and  their  party.                                      •  •  -Annales  dea  Voyages;  1889,  Tom  III.  p. 

*  This  hypothesis  seems  first  to  have  264. 

'  been  saggested  by  GoL  Leake,  In  his  Pie-  *  See  Letromie's  paper  in  the  Journal  des 

face  to  Burckhardf  s  TraveU  in  Syria  etc  Savant  Oct.  1886,  pp.  696-802.     Nonr. 

'  Load. -1822:  4.    >Letfonne  enoueoculy  as-  Aon.   det   Visages,   ibid.  p.   267  m}.— 

oribes  it  to  Ritter ;  for  although  the  latter  The  obeervations  of  Moora  and  Beke,  and 

■peakff  of  the  valley,  he  says  nothing  of  of  Sohnbert,  by  which  the  depression  of 

the  Jordan;  Erdkande  Th.^  II.  pp.  217,  the  Dead  Sea  aras first  dnteetod,iiwe 

218.    BerL  1818.    Letronne  la  Joomal  in  March  and  April  1887. 
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Imt  as  the  intervening  tract  of  marshy  land  was  impassable  for 
the  camels,  we  were  compelled  to  keep  along  the  western  side  of 
the  Ghdr,  and  thus  make  a  large  circuit. 

Leaving  the  comer  of  the  sea,  at  8^  o'clock,  we  proceeded 
along  the  base  of  Usdum  on  a  course  at  first  southwest.  The 
ground  all  along  was  moist  and  slippery,  sticking  to  our  shoes  as 
we  walked ;  and  the  naked  tract  on  our  left  was  full  of  salt 
^  drains,  sluggish  and  dead.'  The  mountain  continued  all  the 
way  to  exlubit  the  same  formation  ;  but  the  salt  is  here  less  ex- 
posed than  along  the  sea.  Lumps  of  nitre  were  scattered  along 
the  base ;  of  which  we  picked  up  several,  one  as  large  as  the 
fist  We  reached  the  southern  end  of  the  ridge  at  9.25.  Here 
-and  still  further  south,  we  saw  drift  wood  lying  in  lines  as  thrown 
up  by  the  sea  ;  showing  that  the  level  of  the  lake  must  some- 
times be  not  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  feet  higher  than  at  present. 
.  In  a  few  minutes  we  passed  a  purling  rill  of  beautifully  limpid 
water,  coming  down  from  near  the  base  of  the  mountain  ;  it 
proved  to  be  salt  as  the  saltest  brine,  though  without  any  bitter 
taste.     Another  similar  rill  occurred  shortly  after. 

Where  the  ridge  of  Usdum  thus  terminates,  the  low  cliffs 
-and  conical  hills  oi  marl,  which  we  had  seen  behind  it  from  the 
.mouth  of  Wady  ez-Zuweirah,  come  out  again  and  skirt  the 
western  side  of  the  Ghdr ;  the  regular  limestone  mountains 
lying  still  an  hour  or  two  further  back.  This  trending  off  of 
Usdum  of  course  again  increases  the  breadth  of  the  Ghor,  which 
is  contracted  at  the  extremity  of  the  sea ;  although  exclusive 
of  the  marl  cliffs,  it  is  here  not  so  wide  as  at  'Ain  Jidy.  We 
,now  kept  along  at  the  side  of  these  hills,  on  a  general  course 
nearly  8.  8,  W.  Ten  minutes  firom  the  end  of  Usdum,  a  scat- 
tered vegetation  again  commences  on  this  side  of  the  Ghor  ;  of 
which  there  had  been  no  trace  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
:  mountain.  The  tract  towards  the  middle  still  continued  naked. 
Small  Wadys  now  came  in  from  among  the  low  hills.  At  9.40 
•a  path  was  pointed  out,  leading  up  the  western  mountains  at 
some  distance  south  of  Zuweirah  ;  it  is  called  NQkb  el-*Em'az, 
.from  the  Wady  of  the  same  name  further  on.  Two  other  roads 
still  further  south  were  said  to  come  down  into  the  Gh5r,  called 
el-Buweib  and  es-Suleisil ;  but  they  are  merely  Arab  paths,  not 
•used  by  caravans.  By  them  the  Arabs  DhQlltoi  and  Sa'idiyeh 
descend  from  the  west,  to  winter  in  the  Ghdr  and  el-'Arabah. 

A  brackish  fountain  was  on  our  right  at  9.55,  called  'Ain  el- 
Beida,  with  a  few  stunted  palm  trees  and  many  canes.  The 
stream  which  flowed  from  it  was  too  salt  for  the  camels  to  drink. 
At  lOJ-  o'clock  the  bed  of  a  torrent^  Wady  el-Em'az,  croeeed 
our  path,  coming  down  from  the  western  mountains ;  and  beyond 

'  Comp.  Atidenon*8  Report,  p.  182. 
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it,  water  was  springing  up  in  several  places,  all  included  under 
the  name  el-Beida.  Round  about  these  wet  spots  are  cane 
brakes.  Indeed  the  tract  watered  by  aU  these  fountains,  is  cov- 
ered with  shrubs  and  bushes ;  but  it  exhibits  nowhere  arable 
soil,  and  was  now  in  many  places  white  with  salt.  The  shrubs 
were  chiefly  the  Retem,  Tamarisk,  GhQrkQd,  and  the  like.  The 
GhQrkCId  was  growing  in  abundance,  as  around  other  brackish 
fountains  ;  its  red  berries  were  now  just  ripe,  sweetish  and  yet 
slightly  acidulous  to  the  taste,  very  juicy  and  pleasant,  and  quite 
refreshing  to  the  heated  traveller.' 

Opposite  to  this  part,  the  naked  portion  of  the  Gh&r  seemed 
to  end  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  a  broad  tract  of  shrubs  along  the 
foot  of  the  southern  line  of  cliffs.  Two  or  three  large  drains,  ap- 
parently coming  from  Wadys,  extended  further  up  ;  one  of  which 
was  on  our  left  and  nearly  parallel  to  our  course. 

We  were  now  approaching  the  southwest  comer  of  the  Gh6r, 
where  the  chalky  hills  on  our  right  sweep  round  to  meet  the  line 
of  cliffs  on  the  south,  which  separate  the  Ghdr  and  'Arabah. 
These  latter,  as  here  seen,  appear  indeed  merely  as  an  extension 
of  the  former  towards  the  southeast.  As  we  advanced,  the  drain 
upon  our  left  proved  to  be  the  continuation  of  a  broad  valley  en- 
tering the  Ghor  at  its  southwest  comer,  named  Wady  el-Fikreh. 
It  comes  from  the  southwest  near  a  pass  of  the  mountains  called 
es-Stlfah  ;  and  its  wide  bed,  strewed  with  stones  and  furrowed 
with  channels,  shows  that  it  occasionally  brings  down  large 
masses  of  water.  In  this  Wady,  some  hours  above  and  not  &r 
north  of  the  pass  es-Sdfah,  there  was  said  to  be  a  fountain  of  the 
same  name,  with  palm  trees.*  Crossing  the  bed  of  the  Wady, 
we  came  at  11  o'clock  to  the  precipitous  cliff  on  its  eastem  side, 
which  here  forms  the  commencement  of  the  line  of  clifb  running 
obliquely  across  the  great  valley.' 

We  now  turned  in  a  general  direction  S.  S.  E.  along  the  foot 
of  the  cliffs.  They  are  of  chalky  earth,  or  indurated  marl,  of 
the  same  general  character  as  the  sides  of  the  valley  ez-Zuwei- 
rah,  and  the  conical  hills  back  of  Usdum  and  along  the  western 
side  of  the  Ghdr.  They  vary  in  height,  in  different  parts,  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  fietce  of  the  cliffs,  though 
very  steep,  b  not  perpendicular ;  and  they  are  much  ftirrowed 
by  the  rains  ;  so  that  the  upper  part  presents  a  jagged  appear- 
ance. All  along  their  base  are  fountains  of  brackish  water, 
oozing  out  and  forming  a  tract  of  marshy  land,  overgrown  with 
canes  intermingled  with  shrabs  and  trees.     Tamarisks  and  the 

*  See  a  description  of  the  Ghtixkiid,  Vol.  '  From  this  point  the  eastern  angle  of 
L  p.  66.  the  ridgo  Usdum,  at  the  sonthvrestem  oor- 

*  We  saw  this  Wady  higher  up  on  our  ner  of  the  sea,  hore  N.  88"  £. 
letum,  June  2d.               . 
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Nttbk  were  frequent ;  and  occasionally  there  was  a  stunted  palm. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  naked  strips  along  brackish  drains, 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  Ghor  was  here  occupied  with  this  spe- 
cies of  verdure.  Around  these  and  all  the  other  fountains  we 
passed  in  the  Ghor,  were  many  tracks  of  wild  swine  ;  they  were 
said  to  abound  in  the  region,  tiiough  we  saw  none. 

Our  path  lay  along  the  very  base  of  the  cliffis,  between  them 
-mud  the  jungle,  above  the  fountains,  in  order  to  avoid  the  marshy 
ground.  One  of  the  fountains,  to  which  we  came  at  llf  o'clock, 
sends  forth  a  fine  gushing  stream  of  limpid  water,  very  nearly 
pure,  or  at  least  only  slightly  brackish.  A  broad  tract  of  jungle 
lies  below.  It  is  called  'Ain  el-'Ar(ls,  "  the  Bride's  Fountain," 
«and  gives  ita  name  to  all  the  others.  Here  we  halted  for  nearly 
two  hours,  for  rest,  and  in  order  to  fill  the  water-skins  for  the  day 
and  night.  We  sought  the  shade  of  the  bushes  ;  but  found  the 
.heat  very  oppressive  ;  the  thermometer  standing  at  92°  F.  In- 
deed we  were  now  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  scorching 
climate  of  the  Ghdr.' 

Here  we  could  see  the  Wady  Ghflrttndel  already  mentioned, 
which  comes  down  from  the  eastern  mountains,  and  enters  the 
Ghor  just  at  its  southeast  comer.  It  takes  its  name,  according 
to  our  Arabs,  from  a  ruined  place  called  GhtlrQndel  near  its 
head.  This  was  doubtless  the  ancient  Arindelaj  an  episcopal 
city  of  the  Third  Palestine,  mentioned  along  with  Areopolis  and 
Gharak  Moab.  The  names  of  its  bishops  appear  in  the  signa- 
tures of  councils  ;  and  it  is  found  still  marked  as  a  bishop's  see 
in  the  latest  Notitice  before  the  time  of  the  crusades.'  Both 
the  site  and  the  valley  escaped  the  notice  of  Burckhardt,  as  he 
passed  through  the  mountains.  Irby  and  Mangles  visited  the 
site,  but  do  not  mention  the  valley.  The  ruins  are  situated  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  near  a  spring  of  water,  and  are  of  considera- 
ble extent.' 

While  we  rested  at  'Ain  el-'ArOs,  our  Haweitfit  took  the  op- 
portunity of  preparing  a  warm  breakfast.  They  had  brought 
along  some  flour,  or  rather  meal,  of  wheat  and  barley  filled  with 
ehaff ;  of  which  they  now  kneaded  a  round  flat  cake  of  some 

*  The  following  bearings  are  from  the  two  in  the  other ;  their  diameter  is  two 
Ibaotain  'Ain  el- ArOs :  Southeast  angle  of  feet ;  none  have  capitals.  There  are  also 
Usdiim  N.  90°  E.  Peak  of  the  monntains  near  to  thiA  spot,  fragments  of  columns  of 
of  Moab  near  Khaniireh,  N.  75"  E.  Wa-  thuee  feet  diameter ;  the  capitals  appear  to 
d^  et-TAf  leh,  month,  S.  60'  E.  Wady  be  bad  Doric."— Bnrckhardt  found  only 
<%ilrQiidel,  month,  S.  85"  E.  the  sonthem  Wady    Ghurundel,   beyond 

*  Reland  Falsest  p.  5S1.  Compare  Wady  Mftsa;  but  was  the  first  to  suggest 
{bid«  pp.  815,  217,  228,  226,  588.  Le  the  identity  of  this  name  with  Arindela; 
Qaien  Orieos  Christ  HI.  p.  727.  Travels  p.  441.     The  northern  Ghurundel 

*  Irby  and  Mangles  p.  876  [115],  "To-  was  inserted  on  the  map  accompanying  hit 
vsfdfl  the  centre  of  the  rains  are  the  re-  work,  fVom  the  information  of  Irby  and 
iMuiis  of  two  parallel  rows  of  columns,  of  Mangles. 


which  three  are  standing  in  one  row  and 
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thickness.  This  they  threw  into  the  ashes  and  coals  of  a  fire 
they  had  kindled ;  and  after  due  time,  brought  out  a  loaf  of 
bread,  as  black  on  the  outside  as  the  coals  themselves,  and  not 
much  whiter  within.  After  breaking  it  up  small  in  a  dish  while 
still  warm,  they  mixed  with  it  some  of  the  butter  they  had 
stolen,  and  thus  made  their  meal.  8uch  is  the  manner  of  life 
among  these  sons  of  the  desert ;  though  the  butter  was  a  luxury 
by  no  means  common.  On  their  journeys,  coarse  black  un- 
leavened bread  is  the  Bedawy's  usual  fare.* 

At  1.35,  we  were  again  upon  the  way,  keeping  still  along 
the  base  of  the  cliffs  on  a  general  course  8.  8.  E.  but  with 
many  curves.  At  2.10  there  was  a  sort  of  angle  in  the  line  of 
cliffs  ;  where  they  trend  in  general  more  towaids  the  southeast, 
but  yet  with  a  hollow  sweep  towards  the  south.  Their  tops 
continued  serrated  and  jagged,  from  the  beds  of  little  torrents 
coming  down  from  the  'Arabali  above.  We  crossed  at  2.20  a 
Wady  of  this  kind,  of  some  size,  called  el-Kuseib. 

At  length  at  2.50,  we  reached  the  opening  of  the  long  ex- 
pected Wady  el-Jeib,  through  which  we  were  to  ascend.  To 
our  surprise,  it  turned  out  to  be,  not  the  mere  bed  of  a  torrent 
descending  from  the  higher  plain  of  the  'Arabah,  but  a  deep 
broad  Wady  issuing  from  the  south  upon  the  Ghdr,  and  coming 
down  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  between  high  precipitous 
cliffs,  like  those  along  which  we  had  passed.  It  is  indeed  the 
vast  drain  of  all  the  'Arabah  ;  which  has  thus  worn  for  itself  ia 
the  course  of  ages  a  huge  channel,  through  the  upper  plain  and 
the  offset  of  cliffs,  to  the  level  of  the  Ghdr  below." 

We  found  here  the  peculiarity,  that  the  eastern  bank  of  this 
great  Wady  el-Jeib  terminates  nearly  an  hour  further  south ; 
&om  which  point  the  offset,  or  line  of  cliffs,  then  runs  north  of 
east  to  the  eastern  mountains  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Ghdrtindel, 
leaving  before  us  a  wide  open  tract  belonging  to  the  Ghdr.  The 
water-courses  from  the  Wady  come  down  across  this  tract,  and 
pass  on  through  a  space  without  shrubs  and  trees  to  the  marshy 
flats  nearer  the  sea. 

We  now  turned  up  along  the  western  bank  on  a  course  8.  Si 
W.  and  at  SJ  o'clock,  were  opposite  the  angle  of  the  eastern 

*  Barckhardt  travelled  from  bejond  Wa-  *  From  the  point  where  we  now  stood, 

dy  MAsa  across  the  western  desert,  with  viz.  the  western  angle  of  the  cliffy  at  ^ 

HaweitAt  apparently  fVom  the  same  tribe  entrance  of  Wadj  el-Jeib,  we  took  the  fol- 

as  onrs.     "  The  frugality  of  these  Beda-  lowing  bearings :  'Ain  el- Ar6s  about  N. 

win,"  he  says,  **  is  without  example ;  my  80**  W.    Southwest  end  of  Usdum  N.  16"* 

companions,    who  walked    at  least   five  W.     Southeastern  angle  of  Usdum  at  the 

hours  every  day,  supported  themselves  for  comer  of  the  sea,  N.  15^  E.    Peak  in  tiie 

four  and  twenty  hours  with  a  piece  of  diy  mountains  of  Moab  N.  65"  E.    Wady  et- 

black  bread,  of  about  a  pound  and  a  half  T&f  ileh,  mouth,  N.  BS"*  E.    Mouth  of  Wa- 

weight,  without  any  other  kind  of  nourish-  dy  Ghuriindel  and  southeast  comer  of  tho 

ment.**    Travels  p.  489.  Ghur  S.  40*^  £. 
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bank  ;  whence  the  line  of  cliffs  rans  nearly  east  by  north  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  about  an  hour  distant.  Here  we  entered 
the  Wady  itself,  in  this  part  not  far  from  half  a  mile  broad, 
ahut  in  between  perpendicular  walls  of  the  same  chalky  earth 
or  marl,  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high, 
which  exclude  all  view  of  the  country  and  of  every  object 
around.  The  banks  indeed  are  so  entirely  perpendicular,  that  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  ascend  out  of  the  valley  on 
either  side.  The  broad  bed  of  the  Wady  is  very  level,  and  has 
to  the  eye  but  a  slight  ascent  towards  the  south  ;  yet  it  bears 
traces  of  an  immense  volume  of  water,  rushing  along  with  vio- 
lence and  covering  the  whole  breadth  of  the  valley.  At  its 
mouth  and  below,  the  bed  is  covered  with  Tamarisks  (TOrfa), 
and  another  shrub  resembling  the  Betem,  but  larger,  called  el- 
GhQdhdh.'  These  bushes  soon  become  fewer^  and  gradually 
disappear. 

We  travelled  on  along  this  remarkable  chasm ;  which  was 
now  heated  both  by  the  direct  and  reflected  rays  of  the  sun,  to 
the  temperature  of  88^  F.  The  direct  rays  were  scorching  ;  but 
we  avoided  them  by  keeping  within  the  shadow  of  the  high 
western  bank.  At  4.40  the  course  of  the  valley  became  south  ; 
and  looking  up  it,  we  could  distinguish  the  lone  peak  of  Mount 
Hor  in  the  distance,  bearing  also  south.  At  5  o'clock  a  branch 
Wady  came  in  from  the  west,  similar  in  its  character  to  el-Jeib, 
though  much  smaller.  The  Arabs  called  it  Wady  Hash  ;  and 
said  it  had  its  head  in  the  plain  of  the  'Arabah,  at  a  place  where 
there  is  a  natural  pool  filled  with  sweet  living  water,  surrounded 
by  much  verdure,  and,  as  the  Arabs  said,  with  some  traces  of 
ruins.  Beyond  this  point,  we  began  to  find  stones  and  blocks 
of  porphyry  scattered  along  the  water-course  of  the  Jeib,  brought 
down  by  the  torrents  from  the  mountains  further  south.  Till 
now  the  cliffs  on  each  side  had  been  so  high  and  unbroken,  that 
we  had  seen  nothing  whatever  of  the  features  of  the  country 
round  about ;  but  here  those  on  our  left  became  occasionally 
lower,  and  we  could  perceive  the  eastern  mountains,  and  in  them 
the  large  Wady  el-Ghuweir  described  by  Burckhardt."  At  6 
o'clock  we  halted,  still  in  the  shade  of  the  high  western  bank. 
Here  Mount  Hor  bore  south,  and  the  high  peak  we  had  before 
noted  in  the  mountains  of  Moab,  N.  54°  E. 

The  heat  in  the  Wady  was  so  great,  and  the  prospect  of  the 
country  so  very  limited,  that  we  concluded  to  travel  during  a 
part  of  the  night ;  stopping  now  to  dine  and  rest,  and  intending 
to  set  off  again  at  midnight.     The  evening  was  warm  and  still ; 

'  **  Komen  arborif.    Kanu  Aptissimi  nd        '  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  H0I7  Land, 
ignem  et  prmuwliffni ;  in  arenis  precipne    pp.  409,  410. 
prorenit.  OoL**    Frtyi.  Lex.  lU.  p.  281. 
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we  therefore  did  not  pitch  our  tent,  but  spread  our  carpets  on  the 
sand,  and  lay  down,  not  indeed  at  first  to  sleep,  but  to  enjoy  the 
scene  and  the  associations  which  thronged  upon  our  minds.  It 
was  truly  one  of  the  most  romantic  desert  scenes  we  had  yet  met 
with  ;  and  I  hardly  remember  another  in  all  our  wanderings,  of 
which  I  retain  a  more  lively  impression.  Here  was  the  deep 
broad  valley  in  the  midst  of  the  'Arabah,  unknown  to  all  the 
civilized  world,  shut  in  by  high  and  singular  chffs  ;  overagainst 
us  were  the  mountains  of  Edom ;  in  the  distance  rose  Mount 
Hor  in  its  lone  majesty,  the  spot  where  the  i^ed  prophet-broth- 
ers took  of  each  other  their  last  ferewell ;  while  above  our  heads 
was  the  deep  azure  of  an  oriental  sky,  studded  with  innumerable 
stars  and  brilliant  constellations,  on  which  we  gazed  with  a 
higher  interest  from  the  bottom  of  this  deep  chasm.  Near  at 
hand  were  the  flashing  fires  of  our  party ;  the  Arabs  themselves 
in  their  wild  attire,  all  nine  at  supper  around  one  bowl ;  our 
Egyptian  servants  looking  on  ;  one  after  another  rising  and  gli- 
ding through  the  glow  of  the  fires  ;  the  Sheikh  approaching  and 
saluting  us ;  the  serving  of  coffee ;  and  beyond  all  this  circle, 
the  patient  camels  lying  at  their  ease,  and  lazily  chewing  the  cud. 

The  great  feature  of  our  journey  to  day,  was  the  Wady  el- 
Jeib.  The  mountain  of  salt,  however  remarkable  and  important, 
had  in  part  been  known  before.  But  this  deep  Wady  was  wholly 
new  to  us  and  unknown  to  the  world  ;  the  great  water-course  of 
all  the  valley  or  plain  of  the  'Arabah  ;  a  Wady  within  a  Wady. 
Our  Arabs  of  the  Haweit^t  were  acquainted  with  it  throughout 
its  whole  length  ;  and  assured  us,  that  it  has  its  commencement 
£3,r  south  of  Wady  MClsa ;  and  that  in  the  rainy  season,  the 
waters  of  the  southern  Wady  GhClrundel  flow  oft'  northwards 
through  the  Jeib  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Further  north,  they  said,  it 
receives  the  great  Wady  el-Jerafeh  from  the  western  desert. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  region  is  the  line  of  cliffs 
crossing  the  whole  Ghor,  and  constituting  merely  the  ascent  to 
the  higher  plain  of  the  'Arabah.  From  the  southwest  comer  of 
the  Ghor  to  the  mouth  of  Wady  el-Jeib  we  travelled  two  hours  ; 
and  from  thence  to  the  southeast  comer  is  an  hour  or  more  fur- 
ther. The  cliffs  thus  form  an  irregular  curve,  sweeping  across 
the  Gh5r  in  something  like  a  segment  of  a  circle,  the  chord  of 
which  would  be  about  six  or  seven  geographical  miles  in  length, 
extending  obliquely  nearly  from  northwest  to  southeast. — ^This 
remarkable  line  of  cliffs,  in  the  absence  of  any  better  suggestion, 
I  am  inclined  to  regard  as  the  "  Ascent  of  Akrabbim  ; "  to  which 
the  southeastern  border  of  Judah  was  to  be  drawn  fix)m  the 
Dead  Sea,  **  from  the  bay  that  looketh  southward,"  and  was 
thence  to  pass  on  to  Zin  and  Kadesh-Bamea.^ 

>  Num.  84,  8.  4.    Josh.  15,  2.  8. 
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Wednesday,  May  50th.  Ten  minutes  after  midnight  we  were 
again  upon  our  camels.  The  moon  had  set,  and  all  was  dark ; 
the  night-breeze  cool  and  refreshing.  All  was  still  as  the  grave  ; 
nor  did  the  noiseless  tread  of  the  camels  in  the  sand,  break  in  at 
all  upon  the  silence.  As  we  advanced,  the  banks  of  the  Wady 
became  gradually  lower  ;  and  at  two  o'clock  the  country  appar- 
ently opened  around.  I  watched  with  interest  the  dawning  of 
the  morning  star ;  at  length  about  3  o'clock  it  burst  at  once  over 
the  eastern  mountains,  radiant  with  brightness.  We  now  seemed 
to  be  leaving  the  bed  of  Wady  el-Jeib ;  and  fearing  to  lose  some 
important  observation,  we  halted  and  waited  for  daybreak.  Lying 
down  upon  the  sand,  we  slept  sweetly  for  an  hour  ;  and  at  4.20 
proceeded  on  our  way. 

The  bed  of  the  Jeib,«  where  we  thus  left  it,  was  still  lai^  ; 
but  the  banks  were  of  moderate  height ;  the  eastern  indeed  had 
nearly  disappeared.  The  Wady  here  came  down  from  the  south- 
west while  our  course  was  now  nearly  S.J^W.  Mount  Hor  bore 
at  first  due  south,  and  then  gradually  S.^  E.  We  were  now 
upon  the  plain,  or  rather  the  rolling  desert  of  the  'Arabah  ;  the 
surface  was  in  general  loose  gravel  and  stones,  everywhere  fiirrowed 
and  torn  with  the  beds  of  torrents.  A  more  frightful  desert  it 
had  hardly  been  our  lot  to  behold.  Now  and  then  a  lone  shrub 
of  the  Ghadfih  was  almost  the  only  trace  of  vegetation.  Looking 
across  the  'Arabah  towards  the  west,  the  prospect  was  not  more 
cheering,  except  the  small  spots  of  verdure  around  two  fountains  ; 
one  el-Weibeh*  at  the  foot  of  the  western  mountains;  and  the 
other,  el-Hufeiry  more  in  the  plain  further  north.  The  moun- 
tains beyond  presented  a  most  uninviting  and  hideous  aspect ; 
precipices  and  naked  conical  peaks  of  chalky  and  gravelly  forma- 
tion, rising  one  above  another  without  a  sign  of  life  or  vegeta- 
tion. 

On  our  left,  as  we  proceeded,  a  long  low  range  of  reddish  rocks, 
called  HQmra  Feddn,  ran  parallel  to  the  eastern  mountains  in 
front  of  the  Wady  el-Ghuweir.  These  rocks  are  at  some  distance 
from  the  mountains,  and  a  large  tract  of  the  plain  lies  behind 
them.  We  could  look  over  them,  and  see  the  break  formed  by 
the  Ghuweir.  The  waters  of  this  Wady  issuing  upon  the  plain 
behind  the  Hdmra  Fed&n,  do  not  run  to  the  Jeib ;  but  were  said 
to  form  another  similar  channel  nearer  to  the  mountain,  ccJled 
el-Bot&hy,  which  enters  the  Gh6r  near  its  southeast  comer. 

As  the  sun  rose  over  the  eastern  mountains,  the  two  Arabs 
(Jehfilin)  who  were  walking  by  our  side,  repeated  a  few  words  of 
prayer,  consisting  of  little  more  than  the  ordinary  Muhammedan 
confession :  ^^  God  is  most  Great,  and  Muhammed  is  his  pro- 

*  Thifl  iS>iiiitain  Is  on  the  direct  road  between  Wadj  Mdta  and  flebroa    We  yisited 
H  oo  our  return,  Jnne  2d. 
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'phet ! "  They  admitted  that  they  did  not  usually  pray,  except 
when  in  company  with  some  one  who  could  lead  them.  In  thdr 
tribe  only  some  ten  or  fifteen,  they  said,  could  pray  of  them- 
selves. Our  Sheikh  Hussdn  had  never  known  a  Bedawy  who 
could  read ;  he  had  only  heard  that  there  are  some  far  in  the 
east. 

After  crossing  many  water-courses  and  gullies  in  the  plain, 
we  struck  at  7  o'clock  and  followed  up  a  large  shallow  Wady, 
coming  down  before  us  in  the  direction  of  our  course,  called 
Wady  el-Buweirideh,  from  a  fountain  in  it  higher  up.  Several 
ridges  of  low  hills,  composed  of  sand,  or  rather  of  gravel,  run  occa- 
sionally from  east  to  west  in  the  plain.  At  7.30  there  was  a 
larger  range  of  such  hills  extending  quite  across  the  'Arabah  ; 
some  of  which  are  not  less  than  oner  hundred  feet  in  height. 
Wady  el-Jeib,  as  we  found  later,  passes  down  at  the  west  end 
of  this  ridge.  The  valley  in  which  we  were  now  travelling  finds  its 
way  through  them  near  the  eastern  end  ;  our  course  in  it  verg- 
ing more  southeasterly  towards  the  mountains.  Here  a  shrub 
was  now  and  then  to  be  seen,  and  a  few  lai^  Sey&l  trees.  The 
Wady  conducted  us  at  length  to  a  region  of  several  springs,  at  one 
of  which  we  stopped  at  8.40,  for  break&st  and  rest.  All  these 
springs  are  called  'Ain  el-Buweirideh  ;  they  are  surrounded  by 
cane  brakes  ;  among  which  are  minted  tamarisks,  willows,  a  few 
stunted  palms,  an  abundance  of  the  Ghtirktid,  with  other  shrubs 
of  the  desert. 

The  fountain  by  which  we  halted  was  not  large  ;  yet  a  rivu- 
let flowed  out  from  the  thicket  and  ran  for  some  distance  down 
the  valley.  The  water  was  sweet ;  but  like  all  desert  fountains 
had  a  sickly  hue,  as  if  it  could  bless  nothing  with  fertility.  Find- 
ing here  no  convenient  shade,  we  set  up  the  top  of  our  tent,  to 
shield  us  from  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  sun.  The  south  wind> 
which  at  early  dawn  was  cool  and  pleasant,  had  already  become 
a  burning  Sirocco  ;  the  thermometer,  as  we  stopped,  stood  in  the 
shade  at  96^  F.  The  violence  and  glow  of  the  wind  increased  ; 
so  that  at  12  o'clock  the  thermometer  had  risen  to  102°  F.  It 
being  difficult  in  such  circumstances  either  to  write  or  sleep,  and 
our  Arabs  wishing  to  go  on,  we  concluded  to  proceed ;  and  found 
ourselves  actually  less  tmcomfortable  in  travelling,  than  we  had 
been  in  lying  still. 

The  usual  road  to  Wady  M^isa  from  this  quarter,  passes  up 
from  the  'Arabah  through  Wady  er-RQb&'y,  and  so  around 
Mount  Hor,  entering  Wady  Mtksa  frt)m  the  southwest.  But 
our  wish  and  plan  had  ever  been,  if  possible,  to  approach  the 
place  from  the  east,  so  as  to  enter  by  the  celebrated  chasm  in 
the  mountain  on  that  side.  On  proposing  this  to  our  guides, 
they  made  no  objections ;  but  said  it  would  be  necessary  to  as- 
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cend  the  moantains  by  a  pass  further  north^  which  they  called 
Nemela.  They  said  too  this  route  would  bring  us  more  in  con- 
tact with  the  Arabs  of  the  mountains,  and  our  arrival  would  be 
more  generally  known  ;  but  as  their  tribe  was  now  on  good  terms 
with  the  latter,  and  we  moreover  had  with  us  several  of  the  Ha- 
weit&t  belonging  to  a  kindred  clan,  there  seemed  to  be  no  cause 
for  apprehension  in  this  circumstance.  We  indeed  proposed  to 
them,  to  take  a  still  more  northern  route  and  carry  us  to  Shobek  ; 
but  this  they  declined,  saying  the  people  of  that  place  and  of  the 
country  further  north  were  at  war  with  the  Jehftlin,  so  that  the^ 
latter  could  not  venture  into  their  territory.  We  therefore  deci- 
ded to  ascend  by  the  pass  of  Nemela. 

Leaving  'Ain  el-Buweirideh  at  12.50,  we  proceeded  up  the 
same  Wady  on  a  course  S.  S.  E.  having  a  line  of  sand  hills  on 
our  right.  The  wind  continued  to  increase  in  violence  and  heat, 
and  the  atmosphere  was  now  full  of  dust  and  sand  ;  the  glow  of 
the  air  was  like  the  mouth  of  a  furnace.  Except  in  the  bed  of 
the  Wady,  the  surface  was  everywhere  loose  sand.  At  half  pas|^ 
two,  after  passing  a  high  sand  hill  on  our  left,  we  reached  the 
foot  of  the  gentle  slope,  which  in  this  part  skirts  the  base  of  the 
Kne  of  mountains.  This  is  covered  with  debris,  chiefly  blocks  of 
prophyry,  among  which  the  camels  picked  their  way  with  diffi- 
culty. I  at  first  supposed  these  to  have  been  brought  down  from 
the  Wady  and  the  pass  before  us  ;  but  as  the  air  cleared  a  little, 
we  could  see  that  the  same  gentle  slope  extends  r^ularly  along 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  for  a  great  distance  north  and  south, 
covered  in  like  manner  with  stones.  The  Sirocco  was  now  at  the 
height  of  its  Airy  ;  the  atmosphere  was  thick,  so  that  the  sun 
was  no  longer  visible ;  nor  could  we  see  the  mountains  close 
before  us. 

We  gradually  ascended  this  slope  S.  E.  by  S.  and  at  3^ 
o'clock  reached  the  first  low  hills  forming  the  outskirts  of  the 
mountain.  These  are  of  loose  limestone,  or  rather  a  yellowish 
argillaceous  rock,  low  cones  and  ridges  lying  in  front  of  the  steep 
mass  of  the  mountain,  which  is  of  dark  porphyry.  Passing  up 
throi^h  these  by  a  ravine,  of  which  the  Wady  we  had  ascended 
forms  the  continuation,  we  came  at  4  o'clock  to  the  masses  of 
porphyry,  with  high  pointed  cliffs.  Here  the  Wady  turns  south 
and  ascends  between  the  porphyry  and  limestone  formations. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards,  we  began  to  get  more  among  the  porphyry 
cliffs  ;  a  lofty  one  on  the  left  was  capped  with  sandstone.  At 
4.50  a  diort  turn  of  the  ravine  towards  the  left  brought  us  into 
the  body  of  the  mountain  ;  and  at  a  quarter  past  5  o'clock  we 
reached  the  foot  of  the  long,  wild,  romantic  pass  of  Nemela. 

The  path  led  at  first  along  ravines,  and  then  up  the  face 
of  steep  rocks  and  promontories  ;  the  main  ascent  being  along  a 
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projecting  point  of  the  mountain,  between  two  vast  chasms. 
The  porphyry  here  runs  up  into  slender  ragged  needles,  some  of 
them  lofty  and  sharp.  The  sides  of  the  ravines  and  cliffs  are 
dotted  to  their  tops  with  shrubs  and  herbs,  many  of  them  fra- 
grant ;  so  that  the  air  was  filled  with  odours.  The  appearance 
of  the  region  indicated,  that  there  had  been  an  abundance  of 
rain.  Indeed,  the  whole  aspect  of  these  mountains  is  much  less 
rude  and  desert,  than  those  west  of  the  '  Arabah.  In  the  valleys 
were  various  trees  and  shrubs,  the  Sey&l,  Butm,  and  the  like,  and 
also  the  Retem  in  great  quantity,  all  very  large.  On  the  rocks 
above,  we  found  the  jxmiper  tree,  Arabic  'Ar'ar  ;'  its  berries 
have  the  appearance  and  taste  of  the  common  juniper,  except 
that  there  is  more  of  the  aroma  of  the  pine.  These  trees  were 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  height ;  and  hung  upon  the  rocks  even  to 
the  summits  of  the  cliffs  and  needles. 

This  pass  is  longer  than  that  of  'Ain  Jidy  ;  but  not  in  itself 
difficult.  After  a  slow  and  toilsome  ascent  of  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  we  reached  the  top  ;  and  came  out  upon  a  small  spot  of 
table  land,  or  little  basin,  a  tract  of  yellow  sandstone  capping 
the  porphyry,  and  sprinkled  with  odoriferous  herbs,  affording  fine 
pasturage  for  the  camels.  Here  at  6^  o'clock  we  encamped  for 
the  night,  after  a  very  long  day's  journey,  excessively  fatigued, 
and  glttd  to  have  escaped  the  scorching  blasts  of  the  'Arabah. 
The  tempest  had  abated,  and  the  air  became  gradually  clear ; 
by  sunset  the  thermometer  had  fitllen  to  76^  F.  and  a  pleasant 
breeze  came  from  the  northwest.  From  the  plain  of  the  'Arabah 
we  supposed  we  had  not  ascended  less  than  two  thousand  feet ; 
the  height  of  the  pass  alone  being  about  fifteen  hundred  feet. 

Thursday,  May  Slst,  Not  having  before  us  a  long  day's 
journey,  we  rested  for  a  time  this  morning,  in  order  to  write  up 
our  journals.  The  air  had  become  clear ;  and  from  a  hillock  on 
the  very  brow  of  the  precipice,  we  enjoyed  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  'Arabah  and  of  the  western  desert  and  mountains.  All 
before  us  was  indeed  a  perfect  desert ;  but  beyond  el-' Arabah 
we  recognised  with  delight  our  old  acquaintances  of  that  region, 
the  great  Wady  el-Jer&feh  and  the  bluff  el-Mtikrfih."  We  could 
distinctlv  see  the  Jer&feh  as  it  enters  el-'Arabah  firom  the  south- 
west and  also  for  some  distance  up  its  course  ;  a  broad  valley  or 
plain,  apparently  a  mile  in  width,  the  middle  of  its  mouth  bear- 
ing S.  80°  W.  In  this  part  and  ftirther  south,  the  ascent  from 
the  'Arabah  to  the  western  desert  seemed  comparatively  not 
great ;  the  banks  of  the  Jer&feh,  as  seenfirom  this  point,  did  not 

'  This  18  doabtless  the  Hebrew  *^9i->9     Retem  ;  see  above,  Vol.  L  p.  208.    Celfot . 

Ar^yr,  Jer.  48,  6,  where  both  the  English    ^^f^S*^^,  ^'J^  ^®^-      ,,«  ,o^  ,^    ^ 
version  and  Luther  read  incorrectly  hfoth.        •  See  Vol  L  pp.  177,  179,  180, 199,  ete. 
The  *  juniper'  of  thj  same  translatiou  is  the 
u.  606,  607 
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mppear  irery  higli.  We  liad  now  learned  enough  of  the  region^ 
to  understand  why  the  Jerftfeh  and  all  the  Wadys  which  drain 
the  western  desert,  should  run  towards  the  north  ;  a  fi9u;t  which 
«t  first  had  appeared  very  singular.^ 

Directly  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Jerfifeh,  and  somewhat 
back  from  the  brow  of  the  'Arabah,  the  bluff  el-Mnkrfih  was 
Been,  forming  the  southeast  angle  of  the  motmtainous  region 
further  north,  and  bearing  also  about  S.  80°  W.  In  the  northr 
western  quarter  all  was  a  tract  of  desert  mountains,  lower  than 
those  on  which  we  stood,  and  seeming  to  have  only  a  gradual 
descent  into  the  'Arabah  ;  though,  as  we  afterwards  found,  this 
was  a  deception,  the. descent  being  by  ledges  or  offsets,  with 
comparatively  level  tracts  between.  A  pass  into  these  moun- 
tains, north  of  el-Makr&h,  was  pointed  out,  called  el-Mirzaba  ; 
but  none  of  our  guides  had  ever  been  in  that  region,  and  knew 
little  more  of  it  than  ourselves. 

Towards  the  south,  the  direction  of  a  small  fountain,  'Ain 
Melihy,  was  pointed  out,  at  the  mouth  of  a  short  Wady  south 
of  the  Jer&feh.  In  the  same  quarter,  we  could  distinctly  per- 
oeive  Wady  el-Jeib  winding  along  the  middle  of  the  'Arabah 
£rom  the  south,  and  at  length  sweeping  off  northwest  as  if  to 
meet  the  Jer&feh ;  and  having  received  this  Wady,  it  again 
winds  northeast  and  afterwards  northwesterly,  so  as  to  pass  el* 
Weibeh  at  the  foot  of  the  western  mountains.  Here  our  guides 
of  ihe  Haweitfit  again  assured  us,  that  the  waters  of  the  south- 
em  Wady  GhQrQndel  flow  northwards  through  el-Jeib  ;  and  we 
had  no  reason  to  distrust  the  accuracy  of  their  information  ;  for 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  'Arabah  and  of  the  Jeib  winding 
through  it  &r  south  of  the  Jer&feh,  led  very  naturally  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

On  our  left,  Mount  Hor  was  seen  standing  out  alone  among 
%he  front  cli£b  of  the  eastern  mountains.  Its  form  is  a  cone 
irregularly  truncated,  having  three  ragged  points  or  peaks  ;  of 
which  that  on  the  northeast  is  the  highest,  and  has  upon  it  the 
Mohammedan  Wely  or  tomb  of  Aaron.  This  is  called  among 
the  Arabs  Neby  H&rilln  ;  and  gives  name  to  the  mountain.  It 
now  bore  about  8,  10°  W. 

We  set  off  fiom  the  head  of  the  pass  of  Nemela  at  8^ 
o'clock ;  and  leaving  the  Uttle  basin  where  we  had  encamped, 
descended  for  a  time  to  cross  a  deep  Wady,  and  then  ascended 
gradually  along  other  ravines.  On  our  left,  at  some  distance^ 
was  a  high  &ntastic  cliff  of  sandstone  based  on  porphyry ;  and 
before  us  in  the  east,  a  long  high  ridge  of  table  land.  Our 
general  course  was  now  southeast.  The  shrubs,  studding  the 
mountains  to  their  very  top,  continued  green  ;  and  large  trees 

>  S6eyoLLp.lS0. 
Vol,  n.— II*  M.  607-509 
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of  the  juniper  became  quite  common  in  the  Wadys  and  on  the 
rocks.  Ail  was  here  rugged  and  wild  ;  the  air  clear  and  cool ; 
and  the  whole  scene  romantic  and  exhilarating.  For  all  the 
Wadys  and  the  ridges  between,  we  could  learn  no  other  name 
than  Nemela ;  which  our  Arabs  applied  promiscuously  to  the 
whole  district.  As  we  continued  gradually  to  ascend,  the  tops 
of  the  clifib  and  ridges  became  sandstone,  while  the  body  of  the 
mountain  remained  still  of  porphyry. 

In  crossing  a  broad  low  ridge,  we  came  suddenly  at  9.25  upon 
a  deep  chasm  in  the  sandstone  rock,  which  proved  to  be  the  head 
of  a  narrow  Wady  running  off  8.  8.  W.  shut  in  by  almost  per- 
pendicular walls.  Looking  down  into  it,  we  perceived  its  bed 
full  of  the  Difleh  or  oleander'  in  full  bloom,  forming  with  its 
myriads  of  large  red  blossoms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  desert 
rocks  around.  We  saw  this  plant  here  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
very  abundant  in  these  mountains  ;  but  we  met  with  it  nowhere 
else,  until  we  reached  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and'tiie 
co€wt  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Descending  into  the  Wady,  we  followed  it  with  diflSculty, 
and  found  rain  water  in  two  places  standing  in  the  rocks.  Tins 
valley  bore  also  in  the  mouths  of  our  Arabs  the  name  of  Nemela. 
After  nearly  half  an  hour  (at  9.50)  it  went  off  more  southwest 
through  a  narrow  gorge  ;  and,  as  I  suppose,  finds  its  way  down 
to  the  foot  of  the  pass  by  which  we  had  ascended.  We  here 
turned  up  a  side  valley  southeast  still  called  Nemela ;  the  oleanders 
and  junipers  continuing  all  the  way.  The  country  became  more 
open  ;  and  as  we  got  higher,  traces  of  ancient  terraces  and  former 
cultivation  began  to  appear,  though  the  soil  was  slight  and  poor. 
At  lOJ^  o'clock  we  were  ftdly  among  the  sandstone  formation ; 
the  porphyry  entirely  disappeared  ;  and  the  Wadys  became  of 
less  rapid  descent.  Half  an  hour  later,  we  came  out  upon  the 
rocky  ridge  at  the  head  of  this  Wady  Nemela  ;  and  found  our* 
selves  upon  a  circular  plateau  or  basin,  once  partially  tilled,  sur- 
rounded by  low  weather-worn  clifib  of  sandstone. 

After  crossing  this  tract,  we  entered  from  it  at  11.20  a  chasm 
in  the  eastern  range  of  cliffs,  called  es-8!k  ;  though  it  has  little 
resemblance  to  the  8ik  of  Wady  Mdsa.  The  breadth  is  irregular, 
varying  fiom  fifty  to  some  two  hundred  feet ;  the  rocks  upon  the 
sides  are  perpendicular,  and  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  in  height. 
Its  course  is  about  8.  E.  by  8.  The  bed  of  a  torrent  comes 
down  through  it ;  and  along  with  some  slight  traces  of  tillage, 
it  was  crowded  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  oleanders,  juniper, 
oak,  Betem,  and  also  of  Zakn&m,  a  shrub  similar  in  size  and 
appearance  to  the  oleander.  Five  minutes  before  reaching  the 
further  end,  there  was  on  the  right  a  niche,  or  rather  a  large 

>  ^mtMJi  Oleander,  Spreogel  Hiit  Rei  Herbar.  L  p.  258. 
iu  509.  510 
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tablet,  hewn  high  up  m  the  rock,  exhibiting  a  pedestal  in  relief, 
with  two  slender  pyramids  or  obelisks  upon  it.  There  is  no  in- 
flcription  ;  except  a  Greek  scrawl  in  red  paint,  now  illegible,  ap- 
parently the  work  of  some  casual  visitor  in  by-gone  times.  The 
tablet  may  not  improbably  have  been  intend^  as  a  sepulchral 
monument^ 

We  emerged  from  the  Sik  at  11|  o'clock  into  a  new  region, 
called  Suttlh  Beida,  '^  White  Plains,''  a  broad  uneven  open  tract 
or  valley  running  south  hf  west,  having  on  the  right  the  naked 
sandstone  ridge  through  which  we  had  passed,  and  on  the  left,  a 
high  sloping  mountain  ridge  without  precipices,  sprinkled  with 
herbage  to  the  top.  On  this  declivity  are  traces  of  tillage  and 
also  oUve  trees,  around  the  little  village  of  Dibdiba,  not  far  up 
the  side ;  we  were  opposite  to  it  at  12  o'clock.  More  towards 
the  south,  isolated  groups  of  sandstone  rocks  and  cliffs  are  scat- 
tered in  the  open  tract ;  and  beyond  them  is  Wady  Mdsa.  The 
waters  of  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  flow  off  through  the  Bik 
behind  us ;  while  those  further  south  find  their  way  to  Wady 
Mtlsa,  which  there  crosses  the  tract  from  east  to  west.  The  soil 
of  the  plain  seemed  poor ;  and  there  was  only  a  scanty  tillage. 
A  few  people  were  reaping  and  gleaning  a  miserable  crop  of 
wheat  sown  among  the  shrubs ;  the  stalks  were  hardly  a  foot 
high^  few  and  far  between.  Near  by  was  a  threshing-floor  ;  but 
the  crop  seemed  hardly  to  merit  so  much  trouble.  A  few  Beda- 
win  were  also  pasturing  their  flocks.  We  halted  at  12.10  and 
purchased  a  sheep  ;  offering  for  it  forty  piastres,  which  at  first 
was  reftised)  but  afterwards  taken.  We  wished  to  provide  a 
good  supper  for  our  Arabs  this  evening  in  Wady  Mtlsa  ;  in  order 
to  part  with  our  Haweit&t  on  good  terms  on  the  morrow. 

The  poor  people  whom  we  here  found,  were  at  the  least  pos- 
sible remove  from  savage  life.  In  one  party,  consisting  mostly 
of  females,  there  was  a  man  entirely  naked,  except  a  rag  around 
his  loins  ;  and  most  of  the  children  had  only  a  like  covering  for 
their  nakedness.  This  man  was  armed  with  a  gun  and  knife, 
and  looked  fierce  and  savage.  In  this  quarter  we  saw  two  or 
three  small  tombs  in  the  sandstone  rocks. 

From  this  spot  we  sent  off  our  servants  and  luggage  direct  to 
Wady  Mtksa  ;  their  course  was  south  by  west,  crossing  obliquely 
several  narrow  Wadys  which  run  into  Wady  Mtlsa  at  points 
Airther  west ;  and  then  following  down  another,  to  enter  near 
the  eastern  quarter.  We  in  the  mean  time  took  a  route  more  to 
the  left,  in  order  to  approach  from  the  east  through  the  magnifi- 
cent Sik  or  chasm.  Setting  off  at  12|  o'clock,  our  course  was 
about  south,  along  the  base  of  the  mountain  on  our  left,  and  so 

'  ThiA  tablet  is  mentioned  by  Lord  Lindiay,  who  pasaed  by  tbif  route  after  leayiDff 
WadyMusa.  J^         i-  J  -» 
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aronnd  its  southwestem  end ;  tlias  passing  above  or  across  tlie 
heads  of  several  Wadys  running  southwest  to  Wady  Milsa.  At 
2  o'clock  we  saw  the  ruined  structure  in  Wady  Mtlsa,  bearing 
southwest  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  distant ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  village  of  Eljy  bore  S.  S.  E.  distant  rather  more 
than  an  hour.  The  body  of  the  r^ular  mountain  on  our  left, 
appeared  to  be  limestone  ;  a  formation  still  higher  and  further 
back  than  the  sandstone  ;'  though  the  base  in  this  part,  and  the 
Wadys  on  our  right,  were  of  the  latter.  This  appears  to  be  the 
mountain,  on  which  Irby  and  Mangles  and  their  companions  en- 
camped for  several  days,  before  they  could  enter  Wady  Mdsa ; 
from  it  they  could  see  that  place  in  the  south,  and  the  village  of 
Dibdiba  below  them  towards  the  west.* 

We  were  now  higher  than  Wady  Mtlsa,  and  were  indeed 
traversing  the  top  of  the  broad  sandstone  ridge,  which  extends 
from  below  this  end  of  the  mountain  of  Dibdiba  southwards, 
forming  the  eastern  barrier  through  which  the  ravine  of  the  Sik 
leads  to  the  former  place.  We  soon  had  upon  our  right  a  simi- 
lar narrow  chasm,  sunk  deep  in  the  rocky  surface  over  which  we 
were  passing,  and  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  breadth ; 
this  I  suppose  to  be  the  ravine  marked  on  the  plan  of  Wady 
Mdsa,  as  entering  at  the  northeast  comer.  At*  2.20  we  came 
opposite  a  ruined  fortress  on  the  other  side  of  this  chasm,  situ- 
ated just  on  the  brink,  and  looking  down  into  the  depths  below. 
It  is  of  considerable  extent,  with  pointed  arches  and  imperfect 
masonry,  apparently  of  Saracenic  construction.  From  our  posi- 
tion near  it.  Mount  Hor  bore  S.  72^  W.  and  Eljy  8.  35^  E. 
The  particular  object  of  this  castle  we  could  not  perceive  ;  as  it 
seems  to  guard  no  approach  to  Wady  Mtlsa,  nor  to  any  other 
place  of  importance.  Perhaps  it  was  an  outpost  of  the  former 
fortress  of  Shobek  towards  the  south.  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  yet  been  noticed  by  travellers.' 

Eljy  was  now  before  us,  and  appeared  like  a  good  sized  vil- 
lage on  the  western  declivity  of  another  long  limestone  moim- 
tain  ;  it  lies  on  a  point  or  promontory  between  two  Wadys 
which  unite  at  the  foot.  According  to  Burckhardt,  it  "con- 
tains between  two  and  three  hundred  houses,  and  is  enclosed  by 
a  stone  wall  with  three  regular  gates ;  a  few  large  hewn  stones 
dispersed  over  the  present  town,  indicate  the  existence  of  an  an- 
cient city  on  the  spot.''*     The  slopes  around  are  terraced  and 

'  Bnrekhftrdt    Bays   that    '*  the   rooks  mendoned  bj  Irtiy  and  Mangles,  at  seen 

above  Eljy  are  calcareoos,  and  the  sand-  from  their  camp  above  Dib^ba ;  bat  in 

•tone  does'  not  begin  nntil  the  point  where  what  direction  they  do  not  say.    Travels 

the  first  tombs  are  exoavuted  **  fai  the  val-  p.  425.  [180.] 

ley  farther  west     Travels  in  Syria,  p.  482.  *  The    same   traveller  saw  hero 

'  Travels  pp.  J~" 
Unless  perha 

IL  512,  513 


*  Travels  pp.  886,  88a  [118.1  *'soroe  large   pieces  of  saline  marble.** 

'  Unless  perhaps  it  be  the  Beit  el-Karm    Travels  pp.  420,  421.— Irby  and  Mang^ 
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cultivated.  In  the  northern  Wady,  about  twenty  minutes  above 
the  village,  is  a  copious  spring  issuing  from  under  the  rock. 
This  is  'Ain  Miisa.  The  brook  which  runs  from  it,  receives 
further  down  a  rivulet  from  the  southern  Wady  and  also  some 
other  springs  ;  and  flowing  down  the  valley  westward,  forms  the 
stream  of  Wady  Mtlsa. — ^From  'Ain  Mtlsa,  according  to  Burck- 
hardt,  a  broad  valley  winds  upwards  in  a  southern  direction  for 
two  hours  and  a  quarter ;  at  the  extremity  of  which,  on  high 
ground,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  now  called  Bntdhy.* 

We  came  to  the  valley  with  the  brook  at  2 J  o'clock,  at  some 
distance  below  Eljy,  and  just  at  the  point  where  it  becomes  nar- 
rower by  entering  among  sandstone  rocks,  connected  with  the 
broad  ridge  which  we  had  just  traversed.  Above  this  point  the 
Wady  is  wide  and  fertile,  and  was  now  covered  with  grain. 
Just  before  descending  into  it,  we  had  in  a  group  of  low  whitish 
rocks,  on  our  right,  the  first  important  tomb  in  this  quarter, 
mentioned  also  by  Irby  and  Mangles.'  It  consists  of  a  square 
court  cut  in  the  rock,  with  its  eastern  front  built  up  in  masonry ; 
on  the  inner  wall  of  the  rock  is  a  facade  and  a  door  leading  to  a 
chamber  with  niches,  behind  which  is  a  smaller  room.  On  each 
Bide  of  the  court  are  low  porticos  with  Doric  columns.  In  a 
small  group  of  rocks  near  by,  I  noticed  steps  leading  to  the  top  ; 
and  mounting  them,  I  found  a  tomb  sunk  in  the  rock,  with  ap- 
parently no  entrance  except  from  above. 

Descending  into  the  valley,  we  followed  it  westwards  along 
the  fine  little  brook,  skirted  with  an  abundance  of  oleanders  now 
in  full  blossom.  The  valley  becomes  shut  in  by  sandstone  cliffs, 
at  first  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  leaving  between  them  a  space  of 
about  fifty  yards  for  the  breadth  of  the  ravine.  Here  is  the 
commencement  of  this  wonderful  necropolis.  The  tombs  begin 
immediately  on  the  right ;  on  the  left  there  are  none  for  some 
distance  further  down.  After  passing  the  fa<jades  of  several 
sepulchres,  which  anywhere  else  would  be  objects  of  great  curi- 
osity, my  attention  was  arrested  by  three  tombs  on  the  right, 
which  at  once  transported  me  back  to  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat.  '  They  are  isolated  masses  of  rock,  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  square,  which  have  been  cut  away  from  the  adjacent 
cli£b  of  reddish  sandstone,  leaving  a  passage  of  several  feet  be- 
tween. In  one  of  them,  at  the  bottom,  is  a  small  sepulchral 
chamber  with  a  low  door.  Another  is  ornamented  with  col- 
unms  too  much  defaced  to  distinguish  the  order ;  but  has  appa- 
rently no  entrance  unless  from  above,  like  the  tomb  above  de- 

cikimmte  the  hootet  at  ''  not  more  than        *  Trayelt  pp.  420,  488,  484. 

forty  or  fifty ;  **  p.  404.  [124.]  Bnrckhardt        '  Irby  and  Mangles*  Travelf,  p.  40ft. 

•eomi  to  me  to  1>e  nearer  tbe  truth;  though    [124.] 

we  did  not  enter  the  Tillage. 
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scribed.  These  monuments  differ  from  those  of  Absalom  and 
Zechariah  chiefly  in  the  upper  part  or  roof,  which  is  here  flat ; 
and  in  the  fact,  that  the  sides  are  drawn  in  slightly  from  the 
perpendicular,  in  the  Egyptian  style,  so  that  the  top  is  some- 
what narrower  than  the  base.  These  three  tombs  are  mentioned 
only  by  Burckhardt ;  who  also  speaks  of  two  others  somewhat 
sinular,  on  the  road  leading  from  Wady  M^sa  to  Mount  Hor.^ 

A  Uttle  further  down  upon  the  left,  in  the  feice  of  the  cliffs, 
is  a  tomb  with  a  front  of  six  Ionic  columns.  Directly  over  this 
is  another  sepulchre,  the  front  of  which,  above  the  door,  bears 
as  an  ornament  four  slender  pyramids  sculptured  in  the  same 
rock,  producing  a  singular  effect.  This  appears  to  be  the  only 
instance  of  the  kind  among  all  this  vast  variety  of  tombs.  The 
tablet  we  had  seen  in  the  8ik  of  Nemela  bears  a  resemblance  to 
it ;'  and  pyramids,  we  are  told,  surmounted  in  like  manner  the 
sepulchres  of  Helena  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  Maccabees  at 
Modin.^  Here  then  appears  to  be  another  link,  connecting  the 
later  sepulchral  architecture  of  Palestine  with  that  of  the  adja^ 
cent  Arabia  PetraBa. 

The  valley  contracts  more  and  more,  and  the  cliffs  become 
higher,  presenting  on  each  side  a  street  of  tombs.  The  rocks 
are  of  red  sandstone.  After  fifteen  minutes  (at  3  o'clock)  we 
came  to  a  spot  where  the  ravine  opens  out  into  a  small  area, 
apparently  wholly  shut  in  by  rocky  walls  about  eighty  feet  high, 
except  on  the  side  by  which  we  entered.  Here  an  Arab  boy 
was  watching  his  flock  of  sheep.  The  brook  bends  a  little  to 
the  right,  and,  approaching  the  opposite  wall  of  rocks,  disap* 
pears  in  a  narrow  cleft,  haidly  perceptible  at  first  to  the  eye  of  . 
a  casual  observer ;  being  concealed  in  part  by  a  projection  of 
the  cliffs.  Here  is  the  opening  of  the  terrific  chasm,  which  an- 
ciently formed  the  only  avenue  to  the  city  on  this  side.  This  is 
the  Sik  of  Wady  Mtlsa. 

A  few  steps  beyond  the  entrance,  a  poble  arch  is  thrown 
across  high  up  from  one  precipice  to  the  other,  with  niches 
sculptured  in  the  rock  beneath  each  end,  ornamented  with  pi- 
lasters and  probably  intended  for  statues.  It  was  constructed 
doubtless  as  an  ornament  over  the  entrance  of  this  singular 
gallery ;  it  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  an  arch  of  triumph. 
Just  below  this  spot  we  measured  the  width  of  the  Sik,  twelve 
feet.  This  is  the  narrowest  part ;  though  it  hardly  becomes  in 
any  place  more  than  three,  or  at  the  most  four  times  this  width* 
The  rocks  are  all  of  reddish  sandstone,  perpendicular  on  both 
sides  ;  and  in  some  places  they  overhang  the  passage,  so  as  al- 
most to  shut  out  the  light  of  the  sky.    In  other  pcu-ts  they  have 

>  Pagei  452,  429.  '  See  above,  p.  6.     Alflo  Vol  L  p|w 

*  See  above,  pp.  126,  127.  862,  863. 
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apparently  been  cut  away  by  hand.  Indeed,  the  whole  vast 
mass  of  rock  seems  as  if  originaUy  rent  asunder  by  some  great 
convulsion  of  nature,  leaving  behind  this  long,  narrow,  winding, 
magnificent  chasm. 

The  height  of  the  rocks  at  first  is  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet ; 
the  bottom  has  a  rapid  descent,  and  the  sides  become  higher 
towards  the  west,  varying  fix)m  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred,  or  perhaps  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  I  doubt  wheth- 
er any  part  of  these  or  the  adjacent  cliffs  rises  to  the  height  of 
three  hundred  feet.  We  gave  particular  attention  to  this  point, 
and  repeated  our  observations  the  next  day  ;  because  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  sides  of  the  Sik  and  of  the  surrounding  cliffs, 
appears  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  reports  of  trav- 
ellers.' 

The  limpid  brook  flowed  at  this  time  along  the  whole  dis- 
tance, watering  a  thicket  of  oleanders  in  full  bloom,  and  so 
abundant  as  almost  to  block  up  the  passage.  Wild  figs  also  and 
tamarisks  grow  out  of  the  rocks  here  and  there  ;  and  the  vines 
of  creeping  plants  hung  in  festoons  along  the  walls.  The  great 
body  of  the  waier,  especially  in  the  rainy  season,  was  perhaps 
anciently  carried  off  by  some  different  way ;  at  other  times  it 
was  distributed  in  aqueducts,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  to 
be  seen.  A  channel  for  the  water,  cut  in  the  rock,  runs  upon 
the  left  near  the  level  of  the  groimd  ;  and  a  conduit  of  earthen 
pipes  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  let  into  the  rock  and  ce- 
mented, is  carried  along  high  up  on  the  right  hand  precipice. 
Both  of  these  are  now  in  ruins. 

The  bottom  of  the  passage  was  anciently  paved  with  squared 
stones,  which  still  remain  in  various  places.  Along  the  sides  are 
seen,  here  and  there,  niches,  and  also  tablets  hewn  smooth  in  the 
rock,  where  once  periiaps  stood  busts  or  statues,  or  the  words  of 
an  inscription.  The  Sik  winds  much ;  running  at  first  west, 
then  southwest,  then  northwest,  and  so  continuing  to  vary 
between  southwest  and  northwest  until  near  the  end,  where  its 
course  is  again  west.  At  some  of  these  turns,  similar  chasms 
come  in  from  the  sides  ;  showing  that  the  whole  mass  of  rock  is 
rent  to  the  bottom  by  like  clefts  in  all  directions.  It  is  the 
same  broad  sandstone  ridge,  the  top  of  which  we  had  traversed 
in  approaching  Eljy. 

The  character  of  this  wonderful  spot,  and  the  impression 
which  it  makes,  are  utterly  indescribable  ;  and  I  know  of  noth- 
ing which  can  present  even  a  faint  idea  of  them.    I  had  visited 

'  Hr  Legli  giret  the  height  from  200  70.  Burckhardt  alone  seems  to  hare 
to  50O  feet ;  May  26th.  Irhy  and  Mangles  kept  his  right  mind,  and  estimates  the 
from  400  to  700  feet;  p.  414.  Mr  Ste-  rocks  at  the  heginning  of  the  Sik  at  about 
pbens  from  500  to  1000  feet ;  VoL  IL  pi     SO  feet  in  height ;  pp.  422,  42a 
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the  strange  sandstone  lanes  and  streets  of  Adersbach,  and  wan- 
dered with  delight  through  the  romantic  dells  of  the  Saxon 
Switzerland  ;  both  of  which  scenes  might  be  supposed  to  afford 
the  nearest  parallel ;  yet  they  exhibit  few  points  of  comparison. 
All  here  is  on  a  vaster  scale  of  wild  and  savage  grandeur. 
We  lingered  along  this  superb  approach,  proceeding  slowly 
and  stopping  often,  forgetful  of  every  thing  else,  and  taking  for 
the  moment  no  note  of  time.  The  length  is  a  large  mile  ;  we 
were  forty  minutes  in  passing  through  in  this  desultory  manner. 
As  we  drew  near  the  western  end,  the  sunlight  began  to  break  in 
upon  the  rugged  crags  before  us.  Here  the  Sik  terminates,  open- 
ing nearly  at  right  angles  into  a  similar  though  broader  Wady 
or  chasm,  coming  down  from  the  south  and  passing  off  northwest. 

All  at  once  the  beautiful  fa9ade  of  the  KhClzneh,  in  the  west- 
em  precipice,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Sik,  burst  upon  our 
view,  in  all  the  delicacy  of  its  first  chiselliu^,  and  in  all  the 
freshness  and  beauty  of  its  soft  colouring.  I  had  seen  various 
engravings  of  it,  and  read  all  the  descriptions  ;  but  this  was  one 
of  the  rare  instances,  where  the  truth  of  the  reality  surpassed 
the  ideal  anticipation.  It  is  indeed  most  exquisitely  beautiful ; 
and  nothing  I  had  seen  of  architectural  effect  in  Bome,  or 
Thebes,  or  even  Athens,  comes  up  to  it  in  the  first  impression. 
It  does  not  bear  criticism  as  to  its  architecture  ;  though  this  at 
least  is  symmetrical.  The  broken  pediment  and  other  ornaments 
are  not  all  in  a  pure  style  ;  and  if  seen  in  a  different  land,  or  with- 
out the  accompaniments  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  it  would 
perhaps  excite  little  admiration.  But  here,  its  position  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  lofty  mass  of  coloured  rock.overagainst  the  impos- 
ing avenue ;  its  wonderful  state  of  preservation  ;  the  glow  and 
teint  of  the  stone  ;  and  the  wild  scenery  around  ;  all  are  unique, 
and  combine  into  a  power  of  association  and  impression,  which 
takes  complete  possession  of  the  mind.  One  column  of  the  por- 
tico alone  is  broken  away  ;  yet  such  is  the  symmetrical  effect  of 
the  whole,  that  this  deficiency  does  not  at  first  strike  the  eye. 

I  was  perfectly  fascinated  with  this  splendid  work  of  ancient 
art  in  this  wild  spot ;  and  the  idea  of  it  was  uppermost  in  my 
mind  during  the  day  and  all  the  night.  In  the  morning,  I  re- 
turned and  beheld  it  again  with  increased  admiration.  There  it 
stands,  as  it  has  stood  for  ages,  in  beauty  and  loneliness ;  the 
generations  which  admired  and  rejoiced  over  it  of  old,  have 
passed  away  ;  the  wild  Arab,  as  he  wanders  by,  regards  it  with 
stupid  indifference  or  scorn  ;  and  none  are  left,  but  strangers 
from  far  distant  lands,  to  do  it  reverence.  Its  rich  roseate  teints, 
as  I  bade  it  farewell,  were  lighted  up  and  gilded  by  the  mellow 
beams  of  the  morning  sun  ;  and  I  turned  away  from  it  at  length 
with  an  impression,  which  will  be  effaced  only  at  death. 

ii.  518  519 
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The  name  el-KQzneh  given  by  the  Arabs  to  this  edifice,  sig- 
nifies *  the  treasure  ; '  which  they  ascribe  to  Pharaoh,  and  suppose 
to  be  contained  in  the  urn  crowning  the  summit  of  its  ornamented 
front,  a  hundred  feet  or  more  above  the  ground.  Their  only  in- 
terest indeed  in  all  these  monuments,  is  to  search  for  hidden 
treasures ;  and  as  they  find  nothing  elsewhere,  they  imagine 
them  to  be  deposited  in  this  urn,  which  to  them  is  inaccessible. 
It  bears  the  marks  of  many  musket  balls,  which  they  have  fired 
at  it,  in  the  hope  of  breaking  it  in  pieces,  and  thus  obtaining  the 
imagined  treasure. 

The  interior  of  the  structure  by  no  means  corresponds  to  its 
imposing  exterior.  From  the  vestibule,  the  door  leads  into  a 
plain  lofty  room  excavated  from  the  rock,  the  sides  smooth,  but 
without  ornament.  Behind  this  is  another  room  of  less  size ; 
and  small  lateral  chambers  are  found  on  each  side,  opening  from 
the  large  room  and  from  the  vestibule.  Was  this  a  temple,  or 
merely  a  dwelling  for  the  dead  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  monu- 
ment itself  to  determine  this  question  ;  but  if  any  of  the  wonder- 
ful structures  of  this  place  may  be  considered  as  temples,  I 
should  regard  this  as  one. — Here,  as  the  central  point  of  interest 
in  Wady  Mdsa,  we  inscribed  our  names  upon  the  inner  wall,  in 
company  with  those  of  the  few  Europeans  and  the  single  Amer- 
ican who  had  preceded  us  ;  as  we  had  done  before  in  the  tombs 
of  Thebes,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  great  pyramid. 

The  brook  now  flows  along  the  somewhat  broader  Wady 
towards  the  northwest.  The  cliffs  continue  on  both  sides  lofty 
and  perpendicular.  They  are  filled  with  innumerable  tombs  ;  in 
which  the  chambers  are  usually  small ;  while  the  £Gi9ades  exhibit 
great  variety,  and  are  sometimes  large  and  magnificent.  Burck- 
hardt  justly  remarks,  that  there  ai-e  probably  "  no  two  sepulchres 
in  Wady  Mtlsa  perfectly  alike ;  on  the  contrary  they  vary  great- 
ly in  size,  shape,  and  embellishments.  In  some  places  three  sep- 
ulchres are  excavated  one  over  the  other ;  and  the  side  of  the 
mountain  is  so  perpendicular,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  ap- 
proach the  uppermost."'  The  most  common  form  of  the  fiKjades, 
in  this  part,  is  perhaps  a  truncated  pyramid,  with  a  pilaster  on 
each  side,  and  an  ornamented  portal  in  the  middle.  Some  fix)nts 
are  plain ;  others  again  are  ornamented  with  columns  and  friezes 
and  pediments ;  aU  sculptured  in  relief  upon  the  &ce  of  the 
rock. 

One  ornament,  apparently  peculiar  to  the  architecture  of  this 
place,  struck  us  by  its  singularity.  In  the  upper  part  of  some 
of  the  facades,  instead  of  a  pediment,  two  flights  of  steps,  from 
&ar  to  six,  diverging  from  the  centre,  are  carried  up  to  each 

'Pag«497. 
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comer ;  and  then  a  horizontal  line  or  cornice  rtms  between  the 
upper  steps.  In  this  part  of  the  valley  is  the  tomb  described 
by  Laborde,  as  having  on  its  architrave  a  Greek  inscription.  I 
sought  for  this  next  day  ;  but  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  were  then  placed,  was  not  able  to  find  it. 

The  valley  now  makes  a  slight  bend  towards  the  north,  and 
opens  to  a  wuier  breadth  ;  while  the  cliffs  on  each  side  are  lower 
and  less  abrupt.  Here,  on  the  left,  is  the  theatre,  wholly  hewn 
out  of  the  rock ;  the  diameter  of  the  bottom  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  ;'  with  thirty-three  rows  of  seats,  rising  one 
above  another  in  the  side  of  the  cliff  behind.  Above  the  seats 
a  row  of  small  chambers  is  excavated  in  the  circle  of  the  rock, 
looking  down  upon  the  scene  below.  Burckhardt  estimates  it  as 
capable  of  containing  three  thousand  persons.  This  seems  to 
me  too  low  a  numlir ;  for  each  row  of  seats  would  probably 
contain  on  an  average  more  than  one  hundred  persons.  The 
theatre  fronts  towards  the  E.  N.  E.  The  cliffs  on  each  side  are 
full  of  tombs ;  while  in  front,  along  the  &ce  of  the  eastern 
cliffs,  the  eye  of  the  spectator  rests  on  a  multitude  of  the  largest 
and  most  splendid  sepulchres.  Strange  contrast !  where  a  taste 
for  the  frivolities  of  the  day  was  at  the  same  time  gratified  by  the 
magnificence  of  tombs ;  amusement  in  a  cemetery ;  a  theatre 
in  the  midst  of  sepulchres. 

From  the  upper  or  southern  finont  of  the  theatre,  is  obtained 
perhaps  the  most  striking  view  in  all  the  valley  ;  and  this  La- 
borde  has  given  with  a  good  general  effect,  though  not  with  great 
exactness.  The  opposite  or  eastern  cliff,  as  it  here  skirts  the 
brook,  is  low  ;  wlule  above  it^  further  bieick,  is  another  higher 
precipice  extending  far  to  the  north,  in  which  are  the  most  con* 
spicuous  tombs  of  the  city.  These  with  the  theatre  and  the 
more  distant  cliffs,  are  comprised  in  Laborde's  view.  But  the 
site  of  the  city  itself  is  not  seen  from  this  point ;  it  lay  more  to 
the  left,  along  the  brook,  after  the  latter  turns  west  around  the 
extremity  of  the  left-hand  cliff. 

We  now  proceeded  down  the  valley ;  and  found  our  tent 
pitched  on  the  right  bank  of  the  brook,'  between  it  and  the  end 
of  the  low  eastern  cliff.  It  stood  directly  before  a  large  tomb 
broken  away  in  front,  which  thus  answered  the  double  purpose 
of  a  shelter  and  kitchen  for  our  servants  and  Arabs.  Here  the 
valley,  as  enclosed  by  the  cliffs,  terminates ;  and  the  brook, 
turning  westwards,  flows,  when  ftdl,  through  the  open  tract  of 
ground  extending  to  the  similar  range  of  sandstone  rocks,  which 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  minutes  bounds  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  on  the  west.    At  this  time  the  water  of  the  brook  continued 

'  Irby  ftnd  Biuis^s^  p.  428.  [181.] 
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to  ran  only  to  the  end  of  the  Slk  near  the  KhtSzneh ;  fiirther 
down,  ita  bed  was  dry. 

Our  object  in  coming  to  Wady  Mtlsa  was  not  to  make  a 
minute  examination  of  the  place  in  detail ;  but  rather  to  obtain 
a  general  impression  of  the  whole,  and  to  look  more  particularly 
at  some  of  the  principal  monuments.  We  had  never  thought 
of  remaining  more  than  one  night,  and  at  most  a  part  of  the 
following  day.  We  were  now  greatly  fatigued  ;  and  our  minds 
much  excited  by  the  novelty  and  strangeness  of  the  scene  around 
us.  Yet,  however  glad  we  might  have  been  to  rest  for  a  time 
beneath  our  tent,  we  thought  it  better  to  improve  the  remainder 
of  the  day  in  visiting  the  other  principal  objects  ;  and  we  were 
the  more  stimulated  to  this  course,  because  we  had  some  fore-- 
boding  of  being  interrupted. 

We  now  followed  down  the  left  side  of  the  bed  of  the  brook,  as  it 
runs  nearly  westward  through  the  open  tract.  It  is  everywhere 
skirted  on  both  sides  by  a  strip  of  level  land  ;  on  the  north  and 
south  of  which,  again,  the  ground  rises  into  low  irregular 
mounds  and  eminences ;  while  back  of  these,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  brook  in  both  directions,  is  a  steeper  and  longer 
ascent  leading  up  to  higher  plains  on  the  north  and  south.  It  is 
this  lower  tract,  about  half  a  mile  square,  which  formed  the 
actual  circuit  of  the  ancient  city  ;  being  shut  in  on  the  east  and 
west  by  high  perpendicular  walls  of  sandstone  rock.  "  It  is  an 
area  in  the  bosom  of  a  mountain,  swelling  into  mounds  and  in- 
tersected with  gullies  ;  but  the  whole  ground  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  may  be  conveniently  built  upon,  and  has  neither  ascent  nor 
descent  inconveniently  steep/' ^ 

Keeping  near  the  bed  of  the  brook,  we  soon  came  to  the 
fallen  columns  of  a  large  temple.  Each  column  had  been 
formed  of  several  stones,  and  the  joints  now  lay  in  their  order 
along  the  ground.  Nearly  opposite  this  spot,  a  Wady  joins  the 
brook  from  the  north,  over  which  are  the  remains  of  a  bridge. 
Further  west,  the  banks  of  the  brook  itself  have  once  been  built 
up  with  strong  walls,  and  the  stream  apparently  covered  over 
for  some  distance;  thus  connecting  the  level  tracts  upon  the 
sides. 

We  now  passed  along  the  remains  of  the  paved  way,  through 
the  rains  of  the  arch  of  triumph,  which  stands  near  the  brook, 
fronting  towards  the  east.  The  architecture  is  florid  and  corrapt. 
It  seems  to  have  formed  the  approach  to  the  palace  or  pile  of 
building  beyond,  which  the  Arabs  call  Edsr  Far'on,  ^'  Pharaoh's 
castle."  This  mass  of  walls  is  the  only  stracture  of  mason 
work  now  standing  in  Wady  Mtlsa.  It  is  of  very  inferior  archi- 
tecture and  workmanship,  and  apparently  of  a  late  age.    Joists 

>  Irb7  and  Mangles  p.  424.  [ISO.] 
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of  wood  are  in  different  parts  let  in  between  the  courses  of 
stone ;  intended  doubtless  to  receive  the  &stenings  for  orna- 
ments of  wood  or  stucco.  The  walls  are  mostly  entire  ;  but  the 
columns  of  the  northern  front,  which  were  composed  of  separate 
pieces,  are  nearly  gone.  The  distribution  of  the  interior  into 
several  chambers  and  stories,  seems  to  show  conclusively,  that  it 
was  not  a  temple  ;  it  would  appear  rather  to  have  been  a  public 
edifice  of  a  different  character. 

On  the  rising  ground  south  of  the  KOsr  and  triumphal  arch, 
stands  the  lone  colunm  called  by  the  Arabs  Zub  •Far'on ;  on 
ascending  to  it  we  found  it  composed  of  several  pieces,  and  con- 
nected with  the  foundations  of  a  temple ;  the  firagments  of  sev- 
eral other  columns  were  strewed  around. 

These  are  the  chief  remains  of  particular  structures,  which 
strike  the  eye  of  the  wanderer  upon  the  site  occupied  by  the  city 
itself ;  and  they  have  been  noticed  and  described  by  all  travellers, 
as  well  as  by  the  pencil  of  Laborde.  But  these  writers  have 
omitted  to  mention  one  circumstance,  or  at  least  all  have  not 
given  to  it  that  prominence  which  it  deserves,  viz.  that  all  these 
are  but  single  objects  amidst  a  vast  tract  of  similar  ruins.  Indeed 
the  whole  area  above  described,  was  once  obviously  occupied  by 
a  large  city  of  houses.  Along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  water  has  apparently  swept  away  the  traces  of 
dwellings  ;  but  elsewhere,  the  whole  body  of  the  area,  on  both 
sides  of  the  torrent,  and  especially  on  the  north,  is  covered  with 
the  foundations  and  stones  of  an  extensive  town.  The  stones 
are  hewn  ;  and  the  houses  erected  with  them,  must  have  been 
solid  and  well  built.  On  looking  at  the  extent  of  these  ruins,  it 
struck  us  as  surprising,  that  they  should  hitherto  have  been 
passed  over  so  slightly ;  although  this  may  readily  be  accounted 
for,  by  the  surpassing  interest  of  the  surrounding  sepulchres. 
These  foundations  and  ruins  cover  an  area  of  not  much  less  than 
two  miles  in  circumference  ;  affording  room  enough,  in  an  orien- 
tal city,  for  the  accommodation  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  inhab- 
itants.^ 

We  were  now  near  the  western  wall  of  cliffs,  which  are  also  of 
red  sandstone  and  higher  than  those  on  the  east ;  rising  in  some 
parts*  to  an  elevation  of  three  or  four  himdred  feet.  This  wall 
too  is  full  of  tombs,  some  of  them  high  up  in  the  rock  ;  but  in 
general  less  numerous  and  splendid  than  those  in  the  eastern 
cliffs.     One  of  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  unfinished  tomb  of 

*  Bnrckhardt  is  here  the  most  explicit :  of  iSbe  river  is  a  rising  ground,  extending 

'*  The  groond  is  covered  with  heaps  of  westwards  for  neariy  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 

hewn  stones^  foundations  of  bnildings,  frag-  entirely  covered  with  similar  remains.    On 

ments  of  columns,  and  vestiges  of  paved  the  right  bank,  where  the  ground  is  more 

streets ;  all  clearly  indicating  that  a  laige  elevated,  ruins  of  the  same  description  art 

city  once  existed  here.    On  the  left  side  also  seen.**    Travels  p.  427. 
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which  a  drawing  is  given  by  Laborde ;  showing  that  in  sculp- 
turing the  facades  of  the  sepulchres,  the  workmen,  (as  was 
natuial,)  after  smoothing  the  face  of  the  rock,  began  at  the  top 
and  wrought  downwards.  We  entered  several  of  these  tombs, 
which  presented  nothing  worthy  of  particular  notice.  The  great 
multitude  of  them  are  small  and  plain,  mere  excavations  in  the 
te^ce  of  the  rock.^ 

In  the  channel  of  the  brook,  which  was  dry  below  the  Khflz- 
neh  quite  across  the  open  space,  we  now  found,  near  the  western 
cliff,  water  again  springing  up  in  several  places,  in  small  quan- 
tity indeed,  but  of  excellent  quality  ;  much  purer  indeed  than 
that  in  the  brook  above.  It  ran  in  a  small  stream  along  the  bed 
of  the  Wady,  which  here  enters  the  front  of  the  western  cliffs 
by  a  chasm  similar  to  the  eastern  Sik ;  but  broader  and  less 
r^ular.  We  entered  and  proceeded  for  some  distance  down  the 
ravine,  which  is  full  of  oleanders  and  other  shrubs  and  trees,  so 
that  we  could  scarcely  pass.  The  walls  within  the  mouth  are 
fall  of  tombs,  all  small  and  without  ornament.  The  high  rock 
upon  the  left,  which  is  isolated  by  a  very  narrow  chasm  behind 
it,  is  conjectured  by  Laborde  to  have  been  the  acropolis  of  the 
ancient  city  ;  but  we  received  the  impression  at  the  time,  that 
there  was  no  special  ground  to  justify  this  supposition.' 

We  followed  the  ravine  considerably  below  this  point ;  and 
endeavoured  to  find  the  lateral  chasm,  marked  on  Laborde's  plan 
as  leading  up  towards  the  right  quite  to  the  Deir.  There  are 
short  chasms  enough  in  that  direction  ;  but  none  extending  to 
the  Deir,  which  indeed  seems  to  be  incwjcessible  from  this  quarter  ; 
as  we  found  by  our  own  experience,  and  from  the  testimony  of 
Arab  shepherds  on  the  spot. 

Further  towards  the  west  the  ravine  has  never  been  explored  ; 
and  no  one  could  tell  in  what  direction  the  waters,  when  swollen, 
find  their  way  throi^  the  cliffs.  This  only  is  certain,  that  the 
Wady  does  not,  as  Wady  Mdsa,  extend  down  to  the  'Arabah  ; 
and  the  course  so  marked  upon  Laborde's  map  has  as  little 
actual  existence,  as  the  Wady  M tlsa  by  which  Schubert  supposed 
himself  to  have  ascended  from  the  'Arabah  towards  Mount  Hor.* 

It  was  now  sunset ;  and  we  returned  to  our  tent,  fatigued, 
and  our  eyes  for  the  present  *  satisfied  with  seeing.'  We  had 
obtained,  so  far  as  we  desired,  a  general  idea  of  the  valley  and 

*  Yfliy  niAny  of  thote  pimin  MpnlchrM  diirtingaished  artist,  who  Tinted  Wad  j  M{k- 
diftr  little  from  the  mnUitndes  of  nmilar  sa  in  1689,  that  he  remarked  traces  of 
ones  aroand  Jenualem;  except  in  their  bnildiiigii,  or  at  least  of  mason  work,  upon 
poMtion  and  ^e  nature  of  the  rock.  the  summit  of  this  cliit 

*  We  did  not  indeed  ascend  the  rock;        •  Reise  n.  ^  414,  418.    The  road 
nor  does  Laborde  appear  to  hare  done  so.  Arom  *Akabah  ascends  through  the  Wad/ 
Iibj  and  Hangles  are  stlent  as  to  it — I  Abu  Kusheibeh  mentioned  further  on. 
hare  since  leaned  from  Mr.  Boberts,  the 
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its  wonders  ;  and  we  left  for  the  morrow  a  visit  to  the  Deir,  a 
closer  examination  of  the  tombs  in  the  eastern  cliffis  back  of  our 
tent,  and  a  renewal  of  the  impressions  received  from  the  KhQzneh 
and  the  region  around  the  theatre.  Our  further  plan  was  to 
ascend  Mount  Hor,  and  then  take  the  usual  road  back  to 
Hebron. 

The  pencil  of  Laborde  has  spread  before  the  world  the  de- 
tails of  the  strange  remains,  which  give  interest  and  celebrity  to 
this  valley  ;  but  his  work  presents  no  correct  general  idea  of  the 
whole.  The  best  written  descriptions  are  still  those  of  the  earliest 
visitors ;  first  Burckhardt,  and  then  Irby  and  Mangles.  The 
account  of  the  former  is  the  most  exact  and  simple ;  that  of 
the  latter  is  more  full,  but  also  more  coloured  and  somewhat 
confused.  Burckhardt  was  here  but  a  part  of  a  day,  an  object 
of  jealous  suspicion  to  his  Arab  guide  ;  yet  it  struck  me  with 
astonishment,  to  remark,  upon  the  spot,  the  exactness  and  ex- 
tent of  his  observations  during  that  short  interval. 

A  single  glance  had  been  sufficient  to  correct  a  false  impres- 
sion, which  I  had  received  from  previous  accounts,  viz.  that  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  was  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  perpendicular 
cliflFs,  and  that  the  entrance  by  the  Sik  was  the  only  feasible  one 
from  any  quarter.  This,  as  has  been  seen,  is  not  the  case.  The 
area  of  the  city  is  bounded  only  on  the  east  and  west  by  walls 
of  rock  ;  that  on  the  east  being  the  broad  sandstone  ridge  ex- 
tending south  below  the  southern  end  of  the  mountain  of  Dib- 
diba  ;  while  that  on  the  west  is  the  similar  ridge,  which  further 
north  runs  parallel  to  the  same  mountain,  and  is  penetrated  by 
the  Sik  of  Nemela.  The  brook  of  'Ain  Mtlsa,  rising  above  Eljy, 
flows  down  its  valley  and  breaks  through  the  midst  of  the  east- 
em  ridge,  thus  forming  the  Sik ;  then,  crossing  the  open  area 
near  the  middle,  it  passes  ofl*  in  like  manner  through  the  western 
ridge.  Towards  the  north  and  south  the  view  is  open.  Towards 
the  northeast  is  seen  the  high  southern  end  of  the  mountain  of 
Dibdiba,  resting  on  white  sandstone  at  its  base  ;  and  more  to  the 
left  the  plain  Sutiih  Beida,  through  which  we  had  approached. 
From  the  eastern  part  of  the  area  of  the  valley,  the  summit  of 
Mount  Hor  is  seen  over  the  western  line  of  cliffs,  bearing  about 
W.  by  S. 

On  each  side  of  the  brook,  the  ground  rises  towards  the 
north  and  south,  as  already  described ;  at  first  gradually  by 
irregular  hillocks  and  eminences  strowed  with  the  scattered  re- 
mains of  former  houses  ;  and  then,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  more  rapidly.  Towards  the  north,  this  latter  ascent 
is  cut  up  by  several  Wadys,  and  leads  up  through  groups  of 
sandstone  rocks  to  the  plain  Suttlh  Beida.  Two  of  these  tor- 
rent beds,  coming  from  the  end  of  the  mountain  of  Dibdibai 
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Tinite  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  area,  having  between  them  a 
promontory  of  red  sandstone,  in  which  are  tombs.  Further  west 
are  other  small  Wadys.  Here,  at  the  northeast  corner,  the  road 
from  near  Dibdiba  comes  in,  by  which  our  servants  entered  ;  and 
here,  or  somewhere  in  this  quarter,  must  be  the  tomb  described 
by  Irby  and  Mangles,  as  having  an  inscription  in  the  unknown 
Sinai  tic  character;^  and  also  that  with  a  Latin  inscription,  dis- 
covered by  Laborde. 

Towards  the  south,  the  ascent  from  the  area  of  the  city  is 
steeper,  and  somewhat  greater,  perhaps  a  hundred  feet.  It  leads 
up  to  a  high  plain  of  table  land,  extending  westward  around 
the  end  of  the  western  cliff  (which  here  terminates)  to  Mount 
Hor  or  Jebel  Neby  H^rtln.  This  plain  bears  the  name  of  Suttlh 
Hariin,  "  Aaron's  Plains,"  corresponding  to  the  Sutdh  Beida, 
"  White  Plains,"  on  the  north  of  Wady  Miisa.  At  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  area  of  the  city,  a  path  passes  out,  ascending 
a  long  narrow  Wady  lined  with  tombs,  to  this  terrace.  It  then 
leads  along  the  southern  foot  of  Mount  Hor,  and  dividing  further 
on,  one  branch  descends  to  the  ' Arabah  towards  the  left  through 
Wady  Abu  Kusheibeh,*  and  so  to  'Akabah  ;  while  the  other  goes 
more  towards  the  right,  and  descends  through  Wady  er-RoM'y 
on  the  way  to  Hebron.  At  the  foot  of  this  latter  pass,  accord- 
ing to  our  Arabs,  there  is  a  small  spring  of  good  water,  called 
et-Taiyibeh. 

In  looking  at  the  wonders  of  this  ancient  city,  one  is  at  a  loss, 
whether  most  to  admiro  the  wildness  of  the  position  and  natural 
scenery,  or  the  taste  and  skill  with  which  it  was  fashioned  into  a 
secure  retreat,  and  adorned  with  splendid  structures,  chiefly  for 
the  dead.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  place  consists,  not 
in  the  fact  that  there  aro  occasional  excavations  and  sculptures 
like  those  above  described ;  but  in  the  innumerable  multitude 
of  such  excavations,  along  the  whole  extent  of  perpendicular 
rocks  adjacent  to  the  main  area,  and  in  all  the  lateral  valleys 
and  chasms  ;  the  entrances  of  very  many  of  which  are  variously, 
richly,  and  often  fantastically  decorated,  with  every  imaginable 
order  and  style  of  architecture.  The  cliffs  upon  the  east  and 
west  present  the  largest  and  most  continuous  sur&ces  ;  and  here 
the  tombs  are  most  numerous.  But  the  spur  from  the  eastern 
cliffs  formed  by  the  Wady  below  the  KhQzneh,  as  well  as  other 
smaller  spurs  and  promontories  and  single  groups  of  rocks,  both 
in  the  north  and  south,  are  also  occupied  in  like  manner.  All 
these  sepulchres  of  course  looked  down  upon  the  city  of  the  liv- 
ing; but  others,  again,  are  found  in  retired  dells  and  secret 

'  See  at  the  end  of  Note  XIX,  end  of     borde  writes  H  strangely  enough  **  Pabou* 
YoL  I.  chdbe ;  "  although  the  sound  otp  does  not 

*  This  name  is  not  qnite  oertahL    La-    exist  in  the  Arabic  hmgoage. 
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chasms,  or  sometimes  among  the  heights  on  either  side^  to  which 
flights  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock  lead  up  in  several  places.  Thus 
the  Deir  lies  high  up  among  the  cliffs  of  the  western  ridge^  more 
than  half  an  hour  distant  from  the  area  of  the  city. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  monuments^  next  to  the 
Khtizneh  and  Deir,  are  those  along  the  eastern  cliffs  north  of 
the  theatre.  Here  towards  the  north  is  the  immense  facade  with 
three  rows  of  columns  one  above  another ;  then  the  Corinthian 
tomb  depicted  by  Laborde  ;  and  further  south,  it  would  seem, 
the  large  tomb  described  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  with  Doric  por^ 
ticos  and  ornaments,  and  arched  substructions  in  front.  The 
interior  of  this  last,  according  to  the  same  travellers,  consists  of 
one  large  and  lofty  chamber,  which  in  later  ages  was  converted 
into  a  Christian  church  ;  having  three  recesses  for  altars  at  the 
further  end  ;  while  an  inscription  in  red  paint,  near  an  angle, 
records  the  date  of  the  consecration.* 

The  rock  in  which  all  these  monuments  are  sculptured,  is 
the  soft  reddish  sandstone  of  this  whole  district ;  a  formation 
which  has  been  already  described  as  resting  upon  lower  masses 
of  porphyry,  and  which  appears  to  extend  to  a  great  distance 
both  north  and  south.  The  forms  of  the  clifis  are  often  exceed- 
ingly irregular  and  grotesque.  The  highest,  and  indeed  the  only 
high  point,  of  all  the  sandstone  tract,  is  Mount  Hor.  The  sof^ 
ness  of  the  stone  afforded  great  facilities  for  excavating  the  sep- 
ulchres and  sculpturing  their  ornamental  parts ;  but  the  same 
cause  has  operated  against  their  preservation,  except  where 
sheltered  from  exposure.  The  EhQzneh  itself  has  been  thus 
wonderfully  preserved,  only  by  the  overhanging  vault  of  rock 
which  shields  it. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  peculiarities 
of  this  singular  spot,  is  the  colour  of  the  rocks.  They  present 
not  a  dead  mass  of  dull  monotonous  red  ;  but  an  endless  variety 
of  bright  and  living  hues,  from  the  deepest  crimson  to  the  soft- 
est pink,  verging  also  sometimes  to  orange  and  yellow.  These 
varying  shades  are  often  distinctly  mark^  by  waving  lines,  im- 
parting to  the  surfiu^e  of  the  rock  a  succession  of  brilliant  and 
changing  teints,  like  the  hues  of  watered  silk,  and  adding  greatly 
to  the  imposing  efiect  of  the  sculptured  monuments.  Indeed  it 
would  be  impos^ble  ^'  to  give  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  singu-^ 
lar  effect  of  rocks,  teinted  with  the  most  extraordinary  hues, 
whose  summits  present  us  with  nature  in  her  most  savage  and 
romantic  form  ;  whilst  their  bases  are  worked  out  in  all  the 
symmetry  and  regularity  of  art,  with  colonnades,  and  pediments^ 

>  Jrhj  and  llABgle*'  TraTela  p.  429-481.  [182.]    To  my   grcftt  regret  I  wm  not 
able  to  visit  and  examine  this  tomb. 
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and  ranges  of  corridors  adhering  to  their  perpendicular  surfitce."' 
This  play  of  colours  is  strikingly  exhibited,  along  the  paths  lead- 
ing to  the  Deir,  and  to  Mount  Hor. 

In  the  midst  of  the  variety  of  architecture,  which  here  as- 
tonishes the  spectator,  two  styles  are  obviously  predominant,  the 
Egyptian  and  the  Roman-Greek ;  or  rather,  it  is  the  mixture 
and  union  of  these  two,  which  here  constitutes  the  prevailing 
style.  The  former  is  principally  seen  in  the  body  or  masses  of 
the  fai^ades ;  where  the  truncated  pyramidal  forms,  and  the 
slightly  tapering  fronts  and  sides,  remind  one  continually  of  the 
majestic  portals  and  propyla  of  the  Theban  temples.  The  more 
classic  orders  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  conspicuous  in  the  col- 
umns and  other  ornaments  ;  and  prevail  also  throughout  in  some 
of  the  more  important  monuments.  But  even  here  all  is  florid 
and  overloaded,  indicating  a  later  age  and  a  degenerate  taste ; 
when  a  feeling  of  the  beautiful  still  remained,  but  without  the 
simplicity  of  nature.  This  amalgamation  of  styles  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  the  prevalence,  first  of  the  Roman  influence  and 
then  of  the  Roman  dominion,  which  penetrated  hither  both  by 
way  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and  also  from  Egypt.  This  took 
place,  as  we  know,  about  the  Christian  era  ;  and  to  that  period 
and  the  subsequent  centuries,  are  probably  to  be  ascribed  the 
architectural  sUll  and  monuments,  on  which  strangers  now  gaze 
with  surprise  and  wonder. 

An  interesting  question,  which  occupied  much  of  our  atten- 
tion on  the  spot,  was.  How  for  these  excavations  are  to  be  re- 
garded merely  as  sepulchres  ?  and  whether  any  of  them  were 
probably  intended  as  abodes  for  the  living  ?  I  had  formerly  re- 
ceived the  impression,  that  very  many  of  them  were  to  be  so 
considered  ;  and  indeed,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  ancient  city 
had  been  composed  of  such  dwellings  "  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks."*  But  after  attentive  observation,  we  could  perceive  no 
traces  of  any  such  design.  The  smaller  and  unomamented  ex- 
cavations, are  entirely  similar  to  the  numerous  sepulchreil  around 
Jerusalem  ;  and  the  one  have  no  more  the  appearance  of  having 
been  intended  as  dwellings  than  the  other.  Those  with  orna- 
mental facades  have  in  general  a  like  character  within  ;  many 
of  them  have  niches  for  dead  bodies  ;  and  even  such  as  have  not 
this  decisive  mark,  exhibit  nevertheless  no  trace  of  having  been 
constructed  for  habitations.  At  a  later  period,  indeed,  they  may 
not  improbably  have  been  thus  used ;  just  as  the  tombs  at 
Thebes  and  those  in  the  village  of  SUoam^  are  now  converted 
into  dwellings.' 

'  Iibj  and  Manxes  p.  423.  [129  iq.]         paratively  very  nnall.    Tbe  caverns  in  the 

*  Jer.  49,  16.  oonntry  towards  Damaacaa,  which  were 

*  The  interior  of  an  these  tombs  it  com-    never  tombs,  but  always  dwellings,  are 
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The  elegance  of  their  exterior  decoration,  affords  no  ground 
for  supposing  the  most  of  these  monuments  to  have  been  other 
than  tombs.  The  abodes  of  the  dead  were  regarded  in  Egypt, 
and  also  in  Palestine,  with  profound  veneration ;  and  were  con- 
structed with  even  greater  pomp  and  splendour  than  the  habita- 
tions of  the  living.  Witness  the  tomb  of  Helena  at  Jerusalem, 
and  the  still  more  magnificent  ones  at  Thebes  ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  mighty  pyramids,  erected  apparently  each  as  the  sepul<- 
chre  of  a  single  monarch.' — Nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  the 
supposition,  that  these  excavations  were  intended  in  part  as 
dwellings  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  place.  The  widely  spread 
ruins  which  are  visible,  attest,  as  we  have  seen,  that  a  ktrge  and 
extensive  city  of  houses  built  of  stone  once  occupied  this  spot ; 
and  the  sepulchres  round  about  are  comparatively  less  numerous, 
than  those  which  in  like  manner  skirt  the  sites  of  ancient  Thebes 
and  Memphis.  The  city  which  stood  here,  was  of  itself  built 
"  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  ; "  without  the  necessity  of  our  look- 
ing for  single  dwellings  in  such  a  situation* 

Yet  not  all  these  structures,  I  think,  were  sepulchral ;  some 
of  the  larger  and  more  splendid  were  more  probably  temples  of 
the  gods.  The  fiw^ility  and  beauty  with  which  the  oniamented 
fa9ade8  of  monuments  could  be  sculptured  in  the  rock,  might 
easily  suggest  the  idea  of  constructing  &nes  for  the  gods  in  Uke 
manner;  and  such  excavated  temples  were  not  unknown  in 
Egypt.'  Hence  the  site  of  the  beautiful  Ehtizneh  was  selected, 
directly  opposite  to  the  grand  entrance  from  the  east ;  the  char- 
acter of  its  front  is  decidedly  that  of  a  temple.  To  the  same 
class  probably  belong  some  of  the  larger  and  more  conspicuous 
excavations  in  the  eastern  clifis  ;  especially  the  one  described  by 
Irby  and  Mangles,  as  having  arched  substructions  built  up  in 
front,  and  afterwards  used  as  a  Christian  church.  The  Deir  too, 
as  we  shall  see,  has  similar  features,  and  appears  also  to  have 
been  transformed  into  a  church.  Nothing  would  be  more  natu- 
ral, under  the  circumstances,  than  to  convert  heathen  temples  of 
this  kind  into  Christian  sanctuaries ;  but.  had  they  been  origi- 
nally sepulchres,  such  a  transition  would  have  been  less  natural 
and  probable. 

Such  were  the  impressions  with  which  we  spent  the  evening 
beneath  our  tent  in  Wady  MiHsa.  Around  us  were  the  desola- 
tions of  ages ;  the  dwellings  and  edifices  of  the  ancient  city 

▼eiy  capacious,  affordiiig  shelter  to  both  ^powrlCov^  mpi  9h  rks  rtt^  impfioJ^ 

the  inhabitants  and  their  flocks.     See  See-  ovjc  ftiroXtdroWi  ^orifi/ar.     Coinp.  Ge- 

tien  in  Zach*i  MonatL  Corr.  XVIII.  pp.  aenius  Comm.  ca  Jesa.  14,  IS— 20.  2S,  16» 

856.  418.  *  £.  g.  the  temples  of  Abu  Simbel ;  Wil- 

'  So  too  Diodoras  Sioalof  saya,  in  speak-  kinson's  Mod.  Egypt,  IT.  pi  827  iiq.    Bnrck* 

ing  of  the  Egyptians,  1.  51  :  At6w9p  tAp  hardt'sNnbia,p.  88.  Irby  and  Mangles,  pp. 

|Ur  Karii   rks  ohclas   MwnffntmNf  (rror  29,  87  sq.  [10^  12  sq.] 
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crumbled  and  streiwed  in  the  dust ;  the  mansolea  of  the  dead  in 
all  their  pristine  beauty  and  freshness,  but  long  since  rifled,  and 
the  ashes  of  their  tenants  scattered  to  the  winds.  Well  might 
there  be  the  stillness  of  death  ;  for  it  was  the  grave  itself,  a  city 
of  the  dead,  by  which  we  were  surrounded. 

Yet  this  impressive  silence  was  not  uninterrupted.  Our  Arabs 
had  slaughtered  the  sheep  we  had  bought,  and  made  themselves 
a  feast.  They  were  in  high  glee ;  and  the  voice  of  singing, 
Btory-telling,  and  mirth,  sounded  strangely  amid  these  sepul- 
chres. Our  Haweit^t  companions  had  given  us  to-day  another 
specimen  of  their  thievish  propensities.  As  we  entered  the  Sik, 
they  contrived  to  throw  into  confusion  the  flock  of  sheep  which 
was  there  feeding,  watched  by  an  Arab  boy ;  and  separating  a 
lamb,  drove  it  into  the  Sik  along  with  the  one  which  the  Jehfilin 
were  leading.  We  were  in  advance  at  the  time ;  and  as  the 
worthies  came  up,  they  pretended  that  the  lamb  had  strayed 
away  and  was  following  us  of  its  own  accord.  It  was  not  till 
we  appealed  very  decidedly  to  Sheikh  Huss&n,  that  he  sent  one 
of  his  men  to  take  the  animal  back. 

Friday^  June  let.  On  entering  the  high  table  land  of  the 
mountains  yesterday,  we  heard  that  many  of  the  Ma'az,  an 
Arab  tribe  from  the  sandy  region  of  the  Hismeh,^  east  of  'Aka- 
bah,  having  been  driven  out  of  their  own  country  by  the  drought, 
had  spread  themselves  here  among  these  mountains,  where  the 
rains  had  been  more  abundant.  Our  Arabs  of  the  Jeh&lin  felt 
some  alarm  on  learning  the  presence  of  these  strangers ;  for 
although  they  stood  towards  them  in  no  relations  either  of  alli- 
ance or  hostility,  yet  the  character  of  all  these  lawless  hordes  of 
the  desert  is  such,  that  when  away  from  home,  where  no  respon- 
sibility would  fall  on  their  own  tribe,  they  would  not  hesitate  to 
rob  a  passing  traveller  or  caravan.  A  large  encampment  of 
them,  it  was  said,  lay  near  the  way  out  from  Wady  Mi!ksa  by 
Mount  Hor  to  the  'Arabah. 

On  awaking  this  morning,  our  first  information  was,  that  the 
Sheikh  of  the  Bedtln)  a  clan  of  the  Haweitat  who  pasture  in 
and  around  Wady  Mtlsa,  had  arrived  in  the  night  with  several 
armed  men,  in  order  to  claim  from  us  a  GhUfr,  that  is,  a  tax, 
tribute,  present,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called,  for  the  privi- 
lege of  visiting  the  place.  On  looking  out,  we  saw  him  sleeping 
by  his  dromedary  near  the  tent.  Supposing  the  matter  would 
be  arranged  without  difficulty,  we  left  the  Sheikh  to  finish  his 
nap ;  wlule  we  went  out  before  breakfast  to  improve  our  time 
and  visit  the  Deir,  the  only  remaining  distant  point  which  we 
now  wished  to  examine. 

We  took  as  a  guide  a  shepherd  of  the  valley,  who  happened 

'  Seeaboye,yoLLp.  174. 
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to  be  present ;  and  passing  again  along  the  brook  through  the 
open  area  to  the  western  cliffs,  we  turned  north  along  their  front 
for  some  minutes,  and  then  entered  a  narrow  rent  coming  down 
from  the  W.  N.  W.  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  area.  This 
passage  resembles  the  Sik  in  narrowness,  and  in  the  perpendicular 
walls  of  rock  on  the  sides  ;  but  instead  of  being  nearly  level,  it 
nms  up  very  rapidly  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  The  ravine 
is  exceedingly  irregular  and  rugged ;  and  in  its  natural  state 
must  have  been  utterly  impassable  in  many  places.    At  such 

Eoints  a  path  five  or  six  feet  in  breadth,  with  steps,  has  been 
ewn  in  and  along  the  walls  of  rock  ;  this  continued  for  a  great 
part  of  the  way,  and  still  remains  in  tolerable  preservation. 
After  many  windings  and  intricacies,  which  no  stranger  would 
readily  find  out  v«rithout  a  guide,  we  reached  the  Deir,  situated 
high  up  among  the  topmost  crags  of  the  mountain,  a  good  half 
hour's  walk  from  the  mouth  of  the  ravine. 

The  Deir  is  hewn  out  in  the  perpendicular  face  of  a  cliff,  one 
of  the  groups  which  here  jut  up  out  of  the  high  table  land.  It 
faces  W.  S.  W.  and  Mount  Hor  towers  in  lone  majesty  over- 
against  it,  bearing  S.  W.J^S.*  This  monument  is  of  larger 
dimensions  than  the  Khtizneh ;  its  facades  covering  a  much 
broader  surface,  though  it  is  probably  not  higher.  The  upper 
part  exhibits  a  broken  pediment,  and  has  three  compartments  ; 
in  each  of  which  is  a  niche  apparently  intended  for  a  statue. 
The  architecture  is  florid  and  not  in  good  taste  ;  and  the  whole 
is  overloaded  with  ornament.  Yet  the  general  effect,  though 
less  striking  and  beautiful  than  that  of  the  Khftzneh,  is  rich  and 
highly  imposing  in  this  wild  solitude.  Before  it  is  a  large  square 
area  levelled  off  and  obviously  artificial ;  since  it  is  in  part  built 
up  with  walls  like  a  terrace.  In  the  adjacent  cliffs,  in  various 
parts,  flights  of  steps  are  hewn,  leading  to  the  top ;  and  a  few 
plain  tombs  are  seen  round  about.  The  high  rock  overagainst 
this  monument,  is  described  by  Laborde  as  having  on  its  top  a 
level  platform,  with  a  line  of  columns,  reached  in  like  manner 
by  an  artificial  ascent,  and  commanding  a  wide  prospect.  We 
did  not  visit  it. 

As  in  the  Khtizneh,  so  in  the  Deir,  the  interior  by  no  means 
corresponds  to  the  splendour  of  the  exterior.  There  is  here  but 
one  excavated  chamber,  a  large  square  room  perfectly  plain,  with 
walls  smooth  and  unbroken  ;  except  on  the  inner  part,  where  is 
a  broad  arched  niche  a  little  above  the  floor,  with  two  or  three 
steps  leading  to  it  on  each  side  ;  resembling  very  much  the 
niche  or  alcove  for  the  altar  in  a  Greek  church.  The  arch  of 
this  alcove  was  apparently  once  ornamented  by  a  border  of 
flome  sort,  fastened  into  a  groove  cut  around  it,  and  supporting 

>  Mount  Hor,  howeyer,  is  visible  onlj  from  the  top  of  the  Deir. 
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perhaps  a  curtain.     Over  the  niche,  the  traces  of  a  cross  are 
still  discernible.^ 

The  whole  exterior  aspect  of  the  Deir  is  decidedly  that  of  a 
heathen  temple.  With  this  view  also  accord  the  broad  espla- 
nade in  front,  and  the  road  leading  up  to  the  place,  hewn  out  of 
the  rock  with  immense  labour.  Indeed,  it  would  be  diflScult  to 
account  for  such  a  road  to  a  mere  private  tomb ;  and  this  of 
itself  seems  to  mark  it  as  a  public  structure.  In  a  later  age  it 
became  apparently  a  Christian  church,  and  the  niche  m^y  per- 
haps have  been  then  first  excavated. 

We  now  returned  to  our  tent  and  breakfasted.  After  the 
general  survey  which  we  had  thus  taken,  I  wished  to  go  once 
more  to  the  KhQzneh,  and  then  return  by  the  upper  range  of 
tombs  along  the  eastern  cliff  above  our  tent.  We  fixed  upon  9 
o'clock  as  the  hour  for  setting  off.  Meantime  Sheikh  Huss&n 
came  in,  and  said  the  Sheikh  of  Wady  Mtlsa  was  there,  desiring 
Irom  us  a  Ghttfr.  We  told  him  through  Hussfin,  that  we  were 
travelling  with  the  Firm&n  of  Muhammed  'Aly,  who  had  abol- 
ished all  such  exactions  throughout  his  dominions ;  and  we 
therefore  felt  under  no  obligation  to  comply  with  this  demand. 
Our  reply  was  perhaps  more  decided  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been,  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  our  servants,  that 
during  our  absence  the  Sheikh  and  his  attendants  had  conduct- 
ed themselves  arrogantly,  ordering  coffee  and  demanding  of 
them  a  breakfast.  To  this  last,  the  servants  had  without  much 
ceremony  demurred. 

Leaving  my  companion  and  Sheikh  Hussftn  to  arrange  the 
matter,  and  taking  with  me  two  of  our  Arabs,  I  now  repaired  to 
the  amphitheatre  and  the  Khtizneh,  observing  everything  lei- 
surely by  the  way,  and  looking  particularly  for  the  tomb  with  the 
Greek  inscription,  though  without  finding  it.  While  examining 
the  Khtizneh,  I  heard  several  guns  fired  at  our  tent ;  but  as  this 
is  not  unusual  among  the  Arabs,  it  did  not  further  excite  my  at- 
tention. I  had  taken  my  last  admiring  look  of  this  beautiful 
structure  from  a  point  opposite,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sik ; 
and  was  just  about  to  return,  when  I  saw  seven  ragged  wild- 
looking  Arabs  with  guns  coming  up  the  valley.  They  entered 
the  KhOzneh,  to  look  at  it,  as  I  supposed  ;  but  soon  came  out ; 
and  seeing  me  with  my  two  attendants  at  some  distance,  ad- 
vanced towards  us  in  a  quiet  manner,  until  within  a  few  steps, 
when  they  broke  out  into  the  most  violent  gestures  and  excla- 
mations, ordering  us  to  return  forthwith  to  the  tent.  As  I  knew 
not  what  it  all  meant,  and  could  not  ask  them,  I  kept  along 
down  the  valley,  still  searching  for  the  Greek  tomb  and  followed 
by  the  seven  ragamufiBns. 

'  This  Croat  wm  noticed  b j  Mr  Roberts. 
ToL.  n.— 13  li.  537-639 
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At  the  amphitheatre  I  met  Mr  Smithy  who  informed  me, 
that  the  two  Sheikhs  had  broken  on  the  point  of  the  tribute. 
After  my  departure  the  Sheikh  of  the  Bedftn  had  through  Hus- 
sAn  repeated  his  demand  for  the  Ghtifr ;  in  which  he  was  now 
backed  by  the  advice  and  solicitation  of  our  own  Arabs.  He  as- 
serted that  he  had  authority  from  the  Pasha  to  collect  such  a 
toll,  in  return  for  his  being  held  responsible  to  the  government 
for  the  safety  of  travellers  ;  and  further,  that  all  former  travel- 
lers had  paid  his  demand,  and  he  hoped  we  would  do  so  as  well 
as  they.  To  these  barefaced  fidsehoods  the  reply  was,  that  if 
he  had  authority  from  the  Pasha,  let  him  produce  it,  and  he 
should  have  all  that  it  allowed ;  that  if  he  had  formerly  shown 
&.vours  to  travellers  and  they  had  paid  him  for  it,  let  lum  also 
first  show  us  some  kindness  and  civility,  and  he  would  not  find 
us  slow  to  make  him  a  present  in  return.  All  this  intercourse 
was  had  in  like  manner  through  Sheikh  Huss&n. 

On  receiving  this  last  answer,  the  old  man  rose  in  a  great 
passion,  saying  that  if  we  had  orders  fi-om  Muhammed  'Aly  he 
would  obey  them  ;  but  that  our  Arabs  had  no  right  to  take  us 
away,  and  they  should  go.  He  accordingly  ordered  them  to  de- 
part ;  and  talked  of  sending  for  other  camels  to  Eljy.  A  great 
quarrel  and  tumult  now  arose  between  our  Arabs  and  the  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  armed  men  of  the  other  party ;  swords  were 
drawn  and  guns  fired ;  and  one  would  have  thought  that  blood 
would  have  been  immediately  shed.  My  friend  left  them  in  the 
midst  of  the  tumult,  and  went  first  to  the  tombs  in  the  eastern 
precipice  and  thence  to  the  theatre,  where  I  now  met  him.  The 
adverse  Sheikh,  it  appeared,  had  also  declared,  that  if  we  would 
not  pay,  we  should  see  nothing  of  Wady  Mtsa  ;  and  had  sent 
his  men  to  find  us  and  conduct  us  back. 

We  now  together  looked  at  various  tombs  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  theatre  ;  our  new  "  protectors''  endeavouring  to  prevent  us, 
and  once  even  taking  hold  of  our  arms.  We  civilly  shook  them 
off,  taking  care  not  to  strike  nor  to  give  any  occasion  for  personal 
violence ;  which  they  too  seemed  quite  as  equally  anxious  to 
avoid.  My  companion  endeavoured  to  proceed  higher  up  the 
valley,  but  was  stopped  by  force.  He  now  held  a  long  talk  with 
them,  while  I  sat  by  ;  using  both  argument  and  expostulation, 
and  depicting  the  danger  of  thus  exposing  themselves  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Pasha.  They  of  course  could  make  no  njply  ; 
but  his  words  also  made  no  impression ;  and  he  might  as  well 
have  spoken  to  the  wind.  We  thought  it  better  to  return  to  the 
tent  and  there  await  the  result. 

Here  the  Sheikh  of  Wady  Mtlsa  now  presented  himself  in 
due  form ;  and  to  my  no  little  astonishment,  turned  out  to  be 
the  identical  old  Mukeibil  Abu  ZeitCln,  "  the  Father  of  Olives/' 
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who  had  caused  all  the  trouble  to  Messrs  Bankes,  Legh^  and 
Irby  and  Mangles  in  1818;  pushing  his  obstinacy  at  that  time 
80  &r,  as  almost  to  kindle  a  war  among  the  Arab  tribes,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  party  to  Wady  Miisa.*  I  had 
supposed  him  long  dead ;  as  no  traveller  since  that  time  has 
spoken  of  him  or  appears  to  have  seen  hiin«  But  he  now 
revived  before  us  in  aU  the  obstinacy  and  tenacity  of  purpose, 
which  had  marked  his  former  character ;  and  we  knew  hence* 
forth  whom  we  had  to  deal  with.  He  was  at  present  an  old  man 
of  nearly  eighty  years  ;  and  had  put  on  a  new  Arab  cloak,  and 
8  new  glaring  yellow  Kef  iyeh,  bound  around  his  head  with  an 
unusual  quantity  of  new  woollen  yam — ^in  short  his  gala-dress, 
— to  do  us  honour.  His  demeanour  was  calm ;  and  he  now 
went  over  his  arguments  to  us  in  a  mild  tone,  and  we  ours  to 
-him  in  return. 

He  enumerated  one  and  another  who  (he  said)  had  paid  him 
the  Ghafr,  or,  as  he  called  it,  made  him  a  present ;  and  he 
presumed  we  were  more  noble  and  generous  than  any  who  had 
gone  before,  and  would  give  liberally.  When  told  that  as  bear- 
ing the  Pasha's  Firm&n,  we  were  free  from  all  such  exactions, 
and  that  moreover  he  was  held  responsible  for  our  safety  while 
withib  his  limits  ;  his  reply  was,  that  he  knew  all  this,  and  on 
account  of  this  very  responsibility  he  claimed  a  present ;  if  the 
government  would  relieve  him  from  this  obligation,  he  would  ask 
nothing  of  visitors.  We  told  him,  we  had  been  travelling 
through  the  provinces  of  Gaza  and  Hebron,  where  the  Sheikhs 
of  the  villages,  of  their  own  accord,  had  always  given  us  a  guard 
around  our  tent,  and  had  never  thought  of  claiming  or  of  hint- 
ing a  wish  for  pay  ;  and  that  his  best  way  would  have  been  in. 
like  manner  to  have  done  us  some  favour,  before  he  claimed  any 
return.  But  nothing  made  any  impression  upon  the  stubborn 
old  Bedawy;  there  he  sat,  tall,  gaunt,  with  thin  and  time-worn 
visi^  and  gray  beard,  not  violent  in  gesture  and  manner,  but 
cold,  determined,  and  tenacious  of  his  supposed  hold  upon  us  as 
a  bloodhound. 

His  reiterated  demand  was  for  one  thousand  piastres,  equal 
to  fifty  Spanish  dollars,  from  ourselves ;  and  for  five  hundred 
piastres  in  addition  from  our  Arabs.  On  this  last  he  seemed  to 
lay  less  stress,  as  they  were  neighbours  and  might  come  again ; 
but  as  to  us,  he  evidently  regarded  us  as  a  windfall  already  in 
his  power,  which  he  was  bent  upon  turning  to  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage. 

He  had  made  the  same  demand  of  Bertou  when  here  a  few 

*  Irbj  and  Mangled  Travels  pp.  883-    his  name  Magabel ;  see  his  work  t  Cairo^ 
400.   [117-182.]   Legh  niidcr  May  28-    Petra,  etc  p.  18l,  etc. 
26th.— Mr.  Kitmeir  iu  A.  D.  1839,  writes 
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weeks  before.  Lord  Pradhoe,  about  the  same  time,  he  had  not 
caught ;  as  he  came  from  the  west,  remained  only  for  a  night, 
and  was  off  again  before  the  old  man  had  time  to  pay  his  respects. 
Such  indeed  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  all  those  travel- 
lers, who  of  late  years  have  taken  this  place  in  their  way  from 
'Akabah  to  Hebron  ;  their  visits  have  been  short ;  and  entering 
by  way  of  Mount  Hor,  they  have  been  able  to  leave  again  before 
information  of  their  arrival  could  reach  the  Sheikh.  This  ad- 
vantage we  had  lost  by  ascending  the  mountains  further  north, 
where  our  visit  became  known  at  once  to  the  Arabs  around 
Dibdiba. — Bertou,  as  he  himself  told  us,  had  got  off  by  giving 
the  Sheikh  all  the  money  he  had  with  him,  less  than  one  hun- 
dred piastres,  with  a  quantity  of  powder,  soap,  tobacco,  and  the 
like. 

The  old  man  appears  not  to  have  been  satisfied  with  this 
result ;  and  had  now,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  our  arrival, 
come  down  upon  us  by  night  with  some  twenty  armed  men,  who 
already  had  increased  to  thirty  ;  determined  to  have  the  matter 
this  time  in  his  own  hands,  and  not  to  let  the  opportunity  slip 
away  so  easily.  Against  this  array,  we  could  number  in  all  only 
thirteen  men,  including  our  Haweit&t,  on  whom  we  could  place 
no  dependence  whatever.  Our  Jeh&lin  too,  although  their  inter- 
est was  the  same  as  ours,  proved  to  be  men  of  no  nerve  ;  Sheikh 
Huss&n,  an  easy  good-natured  man,  had  neither  decision  nor 
energy.  We  were  thus  really  and  truly  in  tlie  power  of  Abu 
Zeittln ;  and  his  men,  the  worst  looking  set  of  miscreants  we 
had  yet  seen,  seemed  not  unwilling  to  exercise  this  power,  and 
waited  apparently  only  for  a  signal  to  plunder  us  outright.  But 
the  old  Sheikh  was  more  politic,  and  obviously  kept  them  in 
check. 

After  long  and  loud  talking,  the  upshot  of  the  whole  matter 
on  the  part  of  Abu  Zeittlln  was,  that  unless  we  paid  his  demand 
we  should  see  nothing  more,  and  should  return  the  way  we  came. 
There  was  also  again  some  talk  of  camels  coming  from  Eljy  to 
take  us  back  ;  but  this  seemed  not  to  be  much  insisted  on,  and 
was  rather  a  feint.  ^     We  now  told  the  old  man  plainly,  that  in 

'  This  ttory  of  otiher  oameU  rested  on  a  rights.  Yet  these  claims  are  relaxed  in 
strict  interpretation  of  Bedawtn  common  practice,  eq)eciaU7  among  leagued  tribes ; 
law,  which  secures  to  evexy  tribe  the  right  so  that  the  Tawairah  cross  the  territories 
and  profit  of  canying  all  travellers  and  of  the  Haiw&t  and  Tijrfthah  without  ques- 
freight  within  its  own  territories.  Strict-  tion,  to  take  travellers  to  Gasa  and  Ho- 
ly speaking,  perhaps  neither  the  Jehdlin  bron.  So  too  both  the  Alawin  and  Jeh^- 
nor  'Alawin  have  a  right,  according  to  this  lin  carry  travellers  to  Wady  Miksa ;  but 
law,  to  bring  travellers  to  Wady  Mflsa,  they  endeavour  to  avcnd  the  notice  of  the 
any  more  t^n  to  the  convent  at  Sinai ;  neighbouring  Anibs,  and  make  their  visito 
and  the  Tawarah  cannot  do  it,  because  as  liiort  as  possible ;  feeling  that  they  are 
tiiey  would  have  to  pass  through  the  coun-  doing  that  for  which  they  may  perhaps 
tiy  of  the  *Alawin,  and  thus  invade  their  be  called  to  accQont 
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the  shape  of  Ghtlfi*  we  should  give  nothing.  If  he  was  in  rebels- 
lion  against  the  government,  we  only  wanted  to  know  it,  that 
we  might  make  our  report  accordingly ;  at  any  rate  we  should 
make  a  report  of  his  conduct  to  the  English  and  American 
consuls  in  Cairo,  who  would  lay  the  affair  before  the  Pasha,  and 
take  measures  that  future  travellers  should  not  be  thus  exposed 
to  exactions.  After  all,  we  were  now  in  his  power,  and  if  he 
chose  to  rob  or  kill  us  outright,  we  were  ready ;  but  he  must 
abide  the  consequences.     Here  the  matter  rested  for  some  time. 

It  was  already  past  10  o'clock,  and  we  began  to  be  impatient 
at  this  delay.  Bather  than  give  up  the  ascent  of  Mount  Hor, 
(although  we  had  now  seen  it  fully  from  below,)  we  thought  it 
best  to  tender  to  the  old  man  through  Sheikh  Huss&n,  at  first, 
what  the  chief  Sheikh  of  the  Jeh&lin  had  told  us  would  be 
enough,  viz.  forty  piastres.  It  was  returned ;  and  also  afterwards 
eighty,  which  we  offered.  I  would  have  gone  up  to  one  hundred 
piastres ;  but  the  tenacious  Sheikh  was  now  so  certain  of  his 
prey,  that  he  would  hear  of  nothing  short  of  the  full  thousand. 
We  therefore  concluded,  that  it  woidd  be  better  on  the  whole,  as 
we  could  not  carry  the  matter  through  by  force,  to  take  him  at 
his  word,  and  return  the  way  we  came.  The  followers  of  Abu 
Zeittin  had  gradually  increased  to  nearly  forty  armed  men,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  'Amm&rin,  and  a  brother  of  Sheikh  Husein 
the  'Alawy.  Keeping  our  own  counsel,  we  ordered  the  camels 
to  be  loaded,  which  was  done  without  hindrance  from  any  one  ; 
and  we  mounted. 

Not  wishing  however  to  give  up  the  point  except  from  actual 
compulsion,  we  now  attempted  to  set  off  on  the  way  to  Mount 
Hor,  Sheikh  Hussfin  leading  the  forward  camel ;  but  the  hostile 
party  at  a  signal  from  Abu  Zeittln  instantly  closed  around,  and 
swords  were  drawn  and  brandished  ;  which  however,  among  these 
Arabs,  as  we  had  now  learned,  means  nothing  more  than  to  make 
a  flourish.  The  heads  of  our  camels  were  seized  and  turned  in 
the  opposite  direction,  with  orders  to  go  by  the  way  we  came^ 
Not  a  step,  my  companion  replied,  except  by  force ;  and  dis- 
mounting he  stood  up  before  them  and  told  them :  We  now 
knew  them  to  be  robbers,  and  were  ready  for  them  ;  let  them  rob 
and  kill  us  if  they  chose,  but  not  a  para  more  of  money  should 
they  get,  than  we  had  offered  them.  They  replied,  that  not  for 
a  para  less  than  a  thousand  piastres  should  we  go  to  Mount  Hor. 
Our  resolute  Komeh  next  seised  the  halter  of  the  head  camel  and 
tried  to  go  on  as  before  ;  but  with  no  better  success.  He  then 
in  great  wrath,  threw  down  his  gun  and  pistol  and  pipe  on  the 
ground  before  them,  (the  pipe  was  shivered  in  pieces,)  declaring 
them  to  be  thieves  and  fobl]«rs,  and  calling  on  Uiem  to  take  pos- 
tession  of  his  arms  and  all  that  he  had. — All  this  however  was 
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of  no  avafl ;  and  we  accordingly,  about  11  o'clock,  turned  the 
heads  of  our  camels  the  other  way,  and  proceeded  on  the  path 
which  issues  from  the  northeast  comer  of  the  area,  leading  close 
along  under  the  tombs  in  the  eastern  cliffs. 

Our  departure  in  this  manner  seemed,  after  all,  to  be  wholly 
unexpected  to  the  adverse  party.  The  old  Sheikh  had  reckoned 
upon  us  so  surely,  that  this  movement  took  him  by  surprise  and 
threatened  to  thwart  his  plans.  He  detained  our  Arabs  long  in 
consultation ;  and  when  Sheikh  Huss^n  at  length  came  up,  he 
brought  an  offer  that  we  might  return  and  stay  as  long  as  we 
pleased  on  paying  five  hundred  piastres.  To  this  of  course  we 
paid  no  regard  ;  being  determined  not  to  renew  the  negotiation. 
At  this  time  our  five  Haweitdt,  whom  we  were  desirous  to  retain 
at  least  for  the  present,  thinking  it  a  fiivourable  moment  to 
profit  by  our  necessities,  demanded  their  wages,  and  refused  to 
accompany  us  any  further,  except  at  an  extravagant  price.  We 
paid  them  off,  and  let  them  go.  There  now  remained  with  us  only 
our  four  Jeh4lin,  in  these  mountains  teeming  with  such  rufiBans. 
But  we  put  our  trust  in  God,  and  went  forward  ;  not  knowing 
but  that  at  any  moment  we  might  be  overtaken  and  plundered. 

After  we  had  proceeded  for  nearly  an  hour,  a  man  from  Abu 
Zeittln  overtook  us,  inviting  us  to  return ;  the  Sheikh  did  not 
wish  us  to  depart  thus  ;  our  good  will  was  worth  more  to  him 
than  money ;  and  we  might  come  back  and  finish  our  observa- 
tions without  pa)ring  any  thing.  We  sent  word  to  the  effect, 
that  we  had  seen  all  we  desired  in  the  valley  ;  that  he  had  driven 
us  away,  and  we  should  not  return  ;  but  should  make  our  report 
to  Cairo.  After  another  hour  came  a  second  messenger,  begging 
us  at  least  to  wait  until  the  Sheikh  himself  could  come  up  and 
*^  get  our  good  will ; "  which  means,  being  interpreted,  to  part 
with  words  of  peace,  but  get  a  bakhshish  if  possible.  We  were 
now  on  the  plain  of  Suttlh  Beida,  nearly  opposite  Dibdiba  ;  and 
turning  aside  under  the  shade  of  the  western  precipice,  we 
waited  accordingly. 

The  old  man  came  at  length  on  his  dromedary,  and  most  of 
his  company  with  him.  Dismounting,  he  seated  himself  near 
us,  repeated  coldly  the  assurance,  that  our  good  will  was  dearer 
to  him  than  money ;  said  we  might  return  if  we  chose,  and 
whatever  we  might  please  to  give  him  would  be  acceptable  ;  or, 
if  we  chose  to  go  on,  we  might  go  in  peace.  We  told  him,  he 
was  now  too  late,  and  we  should  go  on ;  and  left  him  coldly, 
without  his  present. — I  proposed  indeed  to  my  companion,  that 
we  should  so  far  put  his  good  will  to  the  test,  as  to  let  him  give 
us  a  guide  to  conduct  us  to  Mount  Hor  by  some  other  route,  not 
leading  through  Wady  Mdsa.  But  *to  this  my  friend  was 
averse;  thinking  it  better  when  once  out  of  the  old  man's 
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clutches,  not  to  place  ourselves  ao^in  in  his  power.  We  there- 
fore reluctantly  gave  up  Mount  Hor,  and  proceeded  on  our  way, 
after  having  been  thus  delayed  for  about  an  hour. 

The  head  Sheikh  of  the  Jeh^lin  afterwards  assured  us,  that 
such  an  exaction  had  never  been  attempted  nor  such  a  claim  set 
up  by  Abu  Zeittln,  before  the  present  year ;  but  this  has  pro- 
bably been  owing,  as  already  suggested,  to  the  shortness  of  the 
visits  made  by  travellers,  whose  arrival  did  not  become  known 
to  the  Sheikh.  The  peasants,  it  was  said,  had  sometimes  come 
around,  and  asked  for  bakhshish  ;  and  a  few  piastres  had  occa- 
sionally been  given  them.  At  any  rate,  we  were  probably  the 
first,  on  whom  the  old  miscreant  had  once  laid  his  grasp,  who 
ever  escaped  from  it  without  yielding  to  his  demand  ;  and  we 
received  many  compliments  from  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Jeh^lin  and 
others  at  Hebron  for  the  boldness  and  address,  with  which  we 
had  extricated  ourselves  from  his  power.  We  owed  our  escape, 
no  doubt,  to  the  awe  in  which  he  stood  of  the  strong  arm  of 
Muhammed  'Aly  ;  a  circumstance  of  which  we  did  not  discover 
the  full  extent  until  after  we  had  left  him.  Hussfin  remained  be- 
hind ;  and  him  he  charged,  that  the  Jeh&lln  should  bring  no  more 
Christians  to  Wady  Mtisa,  without  an  express  paper  with  the 
seal  of  the  government ;  such  a  paper  he  would  obey.  This 
means,  of  course,  nothing  more  than  a  Tezkirah  from  the  gov- 
ernor of  Gaza,  under  whose  jurisdiction  this  region  belongs  ;  or 
probably  one  from  Jerusalem  or  Hebron  would  answer  just  as 
well 

We  had  committed  the  oversight  of  leaving  our  Firm&n 
among  our  other  papers  at  Hebron  ;  not  dreaming  that  it  could 
be  necessary  to  us  in  these  mountains.  But  I  am  since  persua- 
ded, that  had  we  had  the  Firm&n  to  flourish  in  the  old  man's 
fiu^,  and  more  especially  the  Tezkirah  of  Sheikh  Sa'id,  which 
had  been  offered  to  us  in  Gaza/  we  should  have  carried  our 
point  without  much  difficulty.  As  it  was,  this  could  be  done 
only  by  submitting  to  his  demand,  or  by  force.  To  the  former 
we  were  not  disposed,  either  for  our  own  sakes  or  for  the  sake  of 
those  travellers  who  should  come  after  us ;  and  the  latter  was 
all  on  the  adverse  side.  We  suppose  it  was  the  same  awe  of 
Muhcunmed  'Aly,  which  alone  prevented  them  from  plundering 
us  outright ;  helping  themselves  to  that  which  we  refused  them.' 

*  See  p,  87,  tbove.  dred  piastres  instead  of  one  thousand.  Kin- 
'  We  afterwards  presented  a  written  re-  neai^s  Cairo,  Petra,  etc.  p.  137. — In  1840,  a 
portoftbis  whole  affair  to  the  American  con-  large  party  of  sixteen  individnnU,  English, 
sal  at  Cairo,  whom  we  met  at  Alexandria ;  Americans,  and  Gennans,  making  up  a  oar- 
bot  nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  in  the  aran  of  some  fifty  camels,  nsited  Wady  M(k« 
matter.  Mr  Roberts,  the  English  artist,  and  sa  together  ;  and  paid  to  the  Arabs  of  the 
his  party,  who  went  to  Wady  MGsa  in  1 889,  place,  (as  I  am  informed  by  one  of  the  par- 
were  met  by  the  Sheikh  before  they  reached  ty,)  not  less  than  seventy-five  piastres  for 
the  spot ;  Imt  got  off  with  paying  three  him-  each,  or  twelve  hundred  piastres  in  all 
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Thus  ended  our  visit  to  Wady  MttBA,  after  we  had  seen  and 
accomplished  all  which  lay  within  our  original  plan,  except  as- 
cending Mount  Hor.  Although  we  might  have  gladly  spent 
several  days  in  searching  out  and  studying  the  wonders  of  the 
place,  yet  our  plans  and  the  advance  of  the  season  called  us  else- 
where ;  and  there  was  nothing  for  which  I  could  have  wished 
to  return  to  the  valley  itself,  except  to  look  at  the  few  inscrip- 
tions and  seek  for  others.  I  had  indeed  a  strong  desire  to  as- 
cend Mount  Hor,  for  the  sake  of  the  wide  prospect,  and  in  order 
to  take  its  bearings  from  other  known  points  ;  but  chiefly  per- 
haps because  it  is  one  of  the  most  definitely  marked  spots,  on 
which  the  great  Hebrew  lawgiver  actually  stood, — where  took 
place  the  closing  scene  between  the  prophet  brothers,  when  the 
elder  yielded  up  the  ghost  in  the  presence  of  the  younger  and 
of  his  own  son,  "and  died  there  in  the  top  of  the  mount"' 
The  Wely  Neby  H&rtln  upon  the  summit,  is  in  nothing  differ- 
ent from  other  Arab  tombs  of  saints,  which  are  so  common  up- 
on the  mountains  and  hills  of  Palestine.  There  is  an  inscription 
in  Arabic  and  another  in  Hebrew,  the  work  of  casual  visitors, 
and  of  no  importance  whatever.  These  had  been  copied  by 
Lord  Prudhoe  during  his  recent  visit ;  and  we  had  already  seen 
and  read  them  in  Jerusalem.* 

We  had  set  off  from  Wady  Mtlsa  at  11  o'clock ;  the  way 
passing  along  beneath  the  eastern  cliff  and  up  the  side  of  one 
of  the  Wadys  which  enter  from  the  N.  N.  E.  Then  crossing 
one  or  two  similar  Wadys,  we  reached  the  plain  Sutillh  Beida, 
and  came  to  the  place  where  we  had  yesterday  bought  the  sheep 
and  sent  forward  our  baggage.  Here  it  was  that  we  waited  for 
Abu  Zeittin  ;  and  here  we  left  him  at  2  o'clock.  Our  way  was 
now  the  same  we  had  come  the  preceding  day.  A  long  and  tedi- 
ous ride  brought  us  at  5  o'clock  to  the  top  of  the  pass  of  Ne- 
mela  ;  where  we  stopped  for  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  wide  prospect 
and  verify  our  former  observations.  The  air  was  now  serene  and 
clearer  than  before,  and  the  view  finer.  The  junction  of  the 
Jer&feh  with  el-Jeib  in  the  'Arabah,  and  the  cliff  el-MOkr&h 
beyond,  were  perfectly  distinct ;  as  was  also  the  winding  course 
of  the  Jeib  frirther  south.  We  descended  the  pass  in  forty-five 
minutes  ;  and  following  down  the  valleys  below,  reached  the 
lower  edge  of  the  porphyry  formation,  where  the  Wady  turns 
down  though  the  lower  limestone  cliffs.  Here  at  6|  o'clock  we 
halted  for  rest  and  refreshment. 

ibr  permission  to  exunine  Ui^  mins.    All  were  hbj  and  Mangles  and  their  party  in 

snch  payments,  of  oonrse,  serve  to  increase  1818.    It  has  been  several  times  described 

the  difficnlties  of  sabsequent  travellers.  within  the  last  five  years ;  but  the  aocoont 

>  Num.  20,  22-29.  of  Irby  and  Mangles  remains  as  yet  the 

*  The  first  Frank  travellers  to  ascend  most  definite  and  exact.    1  he  reader  will 

Mount  Hor  and  Vint  the  W«ly  Neby  HArOn,  find  it  iu  Note  XXXYI,  end  of  the  volume. 
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As  there  would  be  moonlight  until  an  hour  after  midnight, 
our  Arabs  were  desirous  to  push  forward  during  that  interval 
across  the  plain.  They  represented,  and  with  justice,  that  it 
would  be  prudent  to  get  away  as  soon  as  possible  from  the 
Ticinity  of  these  mountains  thus  teeming  with  ruffians ;  since 
although  we  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Abu  Zeittin  himself  it 
was  yet  very  possible  that  some  of  his  tribe,  not  satisfied  with 
our  having  thus  slipped  from  their  grasp,  might  still  pursue  and 

Slunder  us  by  night ;  or  that  some  of  the  Ma'fiz,  hearing  of  our 
eparture  in  this  manner  with  only  four  men,  might  also  think  it 
a  good  occasion  to  follow  and  rob  us,  and  throw  the  responsibility 
upon  the  Bediin.  We  assented  therefore  to  the  proposal  of  our 
guides ;  and  that  the  more  readily,  because  we  wished,  before 
Sunday,  to  escape  from  the  burning  desert  of  the  'Arabah. 

Accordingly  at  ten  minutes  past  9  o'clock  we  again  mounted  ; 
and  aided  by  the  bright  moonlight,  descended  the  stony  slope 
which  skirts  the  western  base  of  the  mountains.  All  was  still ; 
no  one  was  allowed  to  talk  or  smoke ;  even  the  tread  of  the 
camels  seemed  more  noiseless.  A  man  on  foot  led  the  way  ;  but 
he  sometimes  missed  the  path  among  the  rocks,  which  the  more 
sagacious  camels  readily  recovered.  Our  object  was  to  strike 
obliquely  across  the  'Arabah  to  the  fountain  el-Weibeh.  Here 
was  no  path  ;  the  usual  route  from  the  pass  er-Btlbfi'y  to  Hebron 
leads  by  el-Weibeh  ;  but  that  from  Nemela  crosses  to  the  foun- 
tain el-KhOrdr  further  north.  Our  guides  took  the  present 
course  partly  in  accordance  with  our  wish  to  visit  el-Weibeh ; 
and  partly  as  a  blind  in  case  we  should  be  pursued.  Our  gen- 
eral course  was  now  about  N.  W.  by  W.  After  an  hour  we  left 
the  stones,  and  struck  out  upon  the  gravelly  desert  plain,  inter- 
sected by  sandy  Wadys  with  shrubs. 

We  were  in  doubt  at  the  time  whether  we  did  not  pass  to 
the  northward  of  'Ain  el-Buweirideh ;  but  a  bearing  which  we 
took  next  morning  served  to  show  the  contrary.  After  crossing 
several  deep  gullies  running  in  a  westerly  direction,  we  struck  at 
12^  o'clock  a  large  and  deep  Wady  called  es-8ikAkin,  and  de- 
scending into  its  bed  followed  it  for  some  time.  It  runs  north- 
west obviously  to  join  Wady  el-Jeib ;  and  breaks  through  a 
range  of  gravel  hills  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
height,  extending  from  east  to  west  across  the  'Arabah.  Having 
passed  these  hilk,  we  left  the  Wady  and  kept  along  their  north- 
em  base  until  11^  o'clock.  The  moon  had  now  gone  down  ;  we 
therefore  stopped,  and  spreading  our  canvass  and  carpets  on  the 
sand,  lay  down  to  rest,  and  slept  for  three  hours  peacefully  and 
sweetly. 
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MOUNTAINS  OF   EDOM. 

We  had  thus  left  behind  us  the  mountains  of  Edom,  which 
we  had  seen  in  part ;  and  we  should  have  been  glad,  had  time 
and  circumstances  permitted  us  to  have  seen  more.  The  structure 
of  the  chain  where  we  saw  it  has  already  been  described  ;  at  the 
base  low  hills  of  limestone  or  argillaceous  rock ;  then  the  lofty 
masses  of  porphyry  constituting  the  body  of  the  mountain ; 
above  these,  sandstone  broken  up  into  irregular  ridges  and  gro- 
tesque groups  or  clififs  ;  and  again  ftirther  back  and  higher  than 
all,  long  elevated  ridges  of  limestone  without  precipices.  East 
of  all  these,  stretches  off  indefinitely  the  high  plateau  of  the 
great  eastern  desert.  We  estimated  the  height  of  the  porphyry 
cliffs  at  about  2000  feet  above  the  'Arabah ;  the  elevation  of 
Wady  Mtlsa  above  the  same  is  perhaps  2000  or  2200  feet ; 
while  the  limestone  ridges  further  back  probably  do  not  fall 
short  of  3000  feet.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  mountainous 
tract  between  the  'Arabah  and  the  eastern  desert  above,  does  not 
exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  geographical  miles. 

The  character  of  these  mountains  is  quito  different  from 
those  on  the  west  of  the  'Arabah.  The  latter,  which  seemed  to 
be  not  more  than  two  thirds  as  high,  are  wholly  desert  and  sterile; 
while  these  on  the  east  appear  to  enjoy  a  sufficiency  of  rain,  and 
are  covered  with  tufts  of  herbs  and  occasional  trees.  The 
Wadys  too  are  fiill  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers  ;  while  the 
eastern  and  higher  parts  are  extensively  cultivated  and  yield 
good  crops.  The  general  appearance  of  the  soil  is  not  unlike 
that  around  Hebron  ;  though  the  fiice  of  the  country  is  very  dif- 
ferent. It  is  indeed  the  region  of  which  Isaac  said  to  his  son 
Esau  :  ^^  Behold,  thy  dwelling  shall  be  the  &tness  of  the  earth, 
and  of  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above."' 

This  tract  of  mountains,  south  of  the  district  of  Kerak  (the 
ancient  country  of  Moab),  and  separated  from  the  latter  by  the 
Wady  el-Ahsy,  is  at  the  present  day  spoken  of  as  divided  into 
two  districts  ;  though  we  did  not  learn  that  this  arises  from  any 
regulation  of  the  government.  The  northern  bears  the  name  of 
Jeb&l,  "  Mountains  ; "  beginning  at  Wady  el-Ahsy  and  termi- 
nating towards  the  south,  according  to  Burckhardt,  at  Wady  el- 
Qhuweir.*  Yet  the  southern  boundary  would  seem  not  to  be 
very  definitely  assigned  ;  for  esh-Shobek,  although  it  lies  south 
of  that  Wady,  was  sometimes  spoken  of  to  us,  as  belonging  to 
Jebai.     The  largest  place  in  Jeb&l  is  TQf  ileh. 

'  Gen.  27, 39 ;  comp.  ts.  27.  28.  and  Jerome  describe  as  a  part  of  Idomea, 

'  Travels  p.  410. — ^This  name  corre-  and  sometimes  put  for  Idumea  itself.    Pa 

■ponds  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  Oehal  (bsa)  S3,  8.     Onomast  arts.  Idumta,  AUu$,  Q^ 

and  the  Roman  Gebalene,  which  Ensebiilif  <^««»i  «*c.    Reland  Palasst  p.  82-84. 
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South  of  Wady  el-Ghuweir  follows  the  district  e8h-Sh6rah  ; 
extending,  so  &r  as  we  could  learn,  indefinitely  towards  'Akabah 
on  the  south,  and  including  properly  Shdbek,  Wady  Mtlsa,  Ma'^n, 
el-Humeiyimeh,  and  other  places.^ 

The  region  el-Hismeh,  the  country  of  the  Ma'az  mentioned 
above,  was  here  also  described  as  a  sandy  tract  with  mountains 
around  it  on  the  east  of  'Akabah;  but  not  itself  a  mountain  nor 
a  separate  district,  as  reported  by  Burckhardt.  Yet  the  Arabs 
would  be  very  likely  in  pointing  out  the  adjacent  mountains  to 
€pdak  of  them  as  Jebel  Hismeh  or  Ttlr  Hismeh ;  although  all 
our  guides,  both  of  the  'Amrlin  from  'Akabah  and  of  the  Ha- 
weit&t  from  near  Ma'^n,  uniformly  denied  the  existence  of  any 
euoh  name  as  applied  to  a  mountain.* 

The  chief  tribe  of  Bedawin  in  the  district  of  Jebal  are  the 
Hej&ya.  Besides  these,  there  is  also  a  branch  of  the  Ka'abineh, 
who  dwell  in  the  region  of  Wady  el-Ahsy,  and  sow  near  a  well 
called  el-Malih.  They  were  now  at  enmity  with  the  Jeh&lin; 
although  their  relatives  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  the  allies  of 
the  latter  tribe,  and  intermarry  with  them. 

In  the  district  esh-Sherah,  the  Bedawin  are  all  Haweit^t, 
with  a  few  allies.  This  is  an  extensive  tribe,  broken  up  into 
several  subdivisions,  and  dwelling  in  various  and  distant  parts 
of  the  country.  Those  found  in  these  mountains  are  divided 
into  the  clans  Abu  Bashid,  el-J4zy,  el-Bedtin,  and  el-'Alaw!n. 
The  last  properly  occupy  the  region  towards  'Akabah  ;  the 
Baddn,  as  we  have  seen,  pasture  around  Wady  Mtisa.  The 
Sheikh  Abu  J&zy  of  Laborde,'  appears  to  have  been  the  head 
of  the  division  el-J&zy  ;  we  did  not  learn  the  limits  where  they 
pasture. 

The  proper  country  of  the  Haweitfit  Abu  Bashid,  is  around 
Shobek  ;  but  they  were  said  to  be  now  in  the  region  of  Kerak. 
The  spirited  Sheikh  Muhammed  Abu  Bashid,  to  whose  fidelity 
and  perseverance  Irby  and  Mangles  and  their  companions  were 
indebted  for  their  visit  to  Wady  Mtsa,  was  the  head  of  this  di- 
vision.^ He  was  now  dead,  and  his  clan  were  governed  by  his 
sons. — Closely  allied  with  these  are  the  'Amm&rin,  who  are 
not  themselves  Haweit&t,  but  a  respectable  independent  tribe  ; 

'  The  form  esh-Sherah  has  no  relation  Tah.  Sjr.  ed.  Kdhler  p.  18.  Tah.  Arah.  ed. 

to  the  Hebrew  Seir  h'^yt)  the  ancient  Hudson  p.  20. 

name  of  this  diitrict.    The  Hebrew  wonl  „  '  Burckhardt  pp.  4S8, 440, 444.  Laborda 

*  hairv »  and  is  written  with  'Ain,  Voyage  p.  63.  [218.]    Comp.  above.  Vol 


which  never  falls  away ;  while  the  Arabic  ^  P'JJ**,,.      •  ••,  ,  ,- 

name  signifies  *a  tract,  region.'    Com-        *  The  Kbn  Janee  of  Irby  and  Mangle^ 

pare  Gesenina,  Notes  on  Burckhardt,  p.  P-.^^-  i^}^']  ^^^         ^,,.       ,    ,     , 
1067.— Both  Edrid  and  Abnlfeda  apply        '  ^tV^J?'  ^  "1'  f"7  "^0    ^^ 

the  name  eah^herah  to  all  the  monntains  .^V  28d.    Burckhardt  writes  the  nomo 

•oath  of  Kerak  as  far  as  to  Allah;  Ednsi  incorrectly  Jhn  Rashid,  p.  417.     So  too 

par  Janbert  L  pp..  887,  338.    Abulfed.  Mr  Legh. 
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although  they  acknowledge  the  Sheikh  of  the  Abu  Bashld  as 
their  head.  They  live  in  the  northern  part  of  esh-Sherah,  and 
to  them  belongs  'Ain  el-Buweirideh  in  the  'Arabah. 

The  Haweit&t  live  not  only  among  these  mountains,  and 
along  the  adjacent  eastern  desert ;  but  also  around  Muweilih  and 
in  Egypt ;  and  some  are  found  near  Gaza.  The  head  Sheikh 
over  them  all  is  Manstir  Ibn  Shedid,  who  resides  at  Cairo^  and 
has  been  already  mentioned.*  Even  the  Haweitdt  who  dwell 
here  and  at  Muweilih,  are  registered  among  the  Arabs  of 
Egypt. — The  Bedawln  throughout  these  districts,  and  also  fur- 
ther north,  were  said  to  be  now  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  the 
Egyptian  government  and  pay  an  annual  tribute.  That  of  the 
Beni  Stikhr,  the  preceding  year,  was  one  camel  for  every  two 
tents. 

In  both  Jeb&l  and  esh-Sherah,  the  FellShin  also  are  half 
Bedawin  ;  inhabiting  the  few  villages,  but  dwelling  likewise 
partly  in  tents,  like  the  Ta'Smirah  near  Bethlehem.  Such  are 
in  esh-Sherah,  the  Befai'a  living  in  and  around  Dibdiba ;  the 
Liyathineh  in  and  around  Eljy  ;  the  Baw&jifeh  at  a  ruined  place 
of  the  same  name ;  and  also  the  Heb&hibeh  and  Beni  Na'im 
dwelling  wholly  in  tents.  Besides  these  Burckhardt  mentions 
also  the  Sa'Miyeh  and  the  Ja'tlat.""  The  Fellldiin  of  the  Sherah 
are  in  subjection  to  the  government,  pay  tribute,  and  furnish 
supplies  of  grain. — In  Jeb^l  the  Fell&hin  are  in  like  manner 
divided  into  several  tribes  ;  but  we  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining 
their  names.  Burckhardt  mentions  the  Jaw&bireh,  as  living  in 
TOfileh,  the  Beni  Hamideh  in  el-Busaireh,  and  the  Mel&hSn  at 
Shobek.'  The  Fell&hs  of  Jebfil  were  at  this  time  still  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  government ;  and  during  the  last  year,  Sheikh 
Sa'id  of  Gaza,  with  the  Jehfilin  and  Tiyfihah,  had  spent  two  or 
three  months  in  trying  to  subdue  them.  They  easily  got  posses- 
sion of  the  villages  ;  but  the  inhabitants  betook  themselves  to 
the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  where  they  could  not  be  ap- 
proached.— It  was  for  this  reason  that  our  Jeh&lin  guides  would 
not  venture  to  take  us  to  Shobek* 

Such  are  the  races  who  now  hold  in  possession  the  ancient 
territory  of  Edom.  This  is  not  the  occasion  to  dwell  upon  the 
course  of  events  during  the  many  intervening  centuries ;  yet  a 
few  notices  of  the  leading  changes  which  have  here  taken  place, 
will  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  history  and  character  of  that 
ancient  city,  whose  remains  now  constitute  the  chief  attraction 
for  the  traveller  among  these  mountains. 

In  the  times  of  Scripture  history,  the  mountains  east  of  the 

*  See  the  account  of  his  being  appealed        *  Burckhardt*!  Travek  in  Syria,  eto. 
to  as  apeare-niaker.  Vol.  L  p.  140.  pp.  405,  407,  416. 

•  Travela,  pp.  419,  484.  *  See  p.  128,  aboTe. 
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Dead  Sea  were  comprised  in  the  territory  of  Moab  ;  the  northern 
border  of  which,  towards  the  Amorites,  was  ultimately  the  brook 
Amon,  now  Wady  el-Mojib.*  The  southern  border  of  Moab 
appears  to  have  been  the  brook  Zered  ;  at  least  this  is  described 
as  the  limit  of  the  wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
desert,  and  the  point  where  they  passed  over  into  the  territory  of 
Moab,  a  kindred  people.'  The  features  of  the  country  seem  to 
show,  that  this  was  probably  the  Wady  el-Ahsy,  which  now 
separates  the  district  of  Kerak  from  Jeb&l,  and  indeed  forms  a 
natural  division  between  the  country  on  the  north  and  on  the 
south.  Taking  its  rise  near  the  castle  el-Ahsy  on  the  route  of 
the  Syrian  Haj,  upon  the  high  eastern  desert,'  it  breaks  down 
through  the  whole  chain  of  mountains  to  near  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  Dead  Sea,  forming  for  a  part  of  the  way  a  deep 
chasm.  On  the  north  the  mountains  of  Moab  are  high,  and  ter- 
minate here  in  a  bluff  near  Khanzireh,  which  has  several  times 
been  mentioned  as  one  of  our  landmarks.  Further  south  the 
mountains  are  much  lower,  until  they  again  become  high  beyond 
Wady  el-Ghuweir. — The  Israelites  doubtless  passed  Wady  el- 
Ahsy  (Zered)  near  its  upper  end,  where  it  would  present  no 
difficulty. 

On  the  south  of  Moab,  Mount  Seir,  or  the  territory  of  Edom, 
extended  to  Elath  on  the  Bed  Sea.^  To  this  region  Esau  retired 
from  the  face  of  his  brother  Jacob  ;  and  his  descendants  are  said 
to  have  succeeded  the  Horites  in  Mount  Seir,  "  when  they  had 
destroyed  them  and  dwelt  in  their  stead."*  The  rivalry  of  the 
patriarchs  Esau  and  Jacob,  was  transmitted  to  their  posterity. 
When  the  Israelites,  after  many  years  of  wandering,  arrived  a 
second  time  at  Kadesh,  they  asked  leave  of  the  Edomites  to  pass 
through  their  country  by  the  "  King's  highway,''  (probably  Wady 
el-Ghuweir,)  in  order  to  reach  Palestine  from  the  east.  Leave 
was  refused  ;  and  the  Israelites  were  thus  compelled  to  return 
through  the  'Arabah  to  Elath  (Ailah,  'Akabah),  and  thence  pass 
up  throng  the  mountains  to  the  eastern  desert,  so  as  to  make 
the  circuit  of  the  land  of  Edom.* 

In  later  times  Saul  made  war  upon  the  Edomites  ;  David 
subdued  the  whole  country  ;  and  Solomon  made  Ezion-geber  a 
naval  station,  whence  he  despatched  fleets  to  Ophir.'  After 
various  struggles,  this  people  succeeded  in  the  time  of  king 
Joram  in  making  themselves  again  independent  of  Judah  ;*  for 

*  Num.  21,  18.  26.    Jndg.  11,  18.  '  Nam.  20,  14-21.     21,  4.    Dent   8, 
'  Deot  2,  18.  14.  18.    Num.  21,  12.  1-8. 

*  BmckhArdt  pp.  400,  401.  '  1  Sam.  14,  47.-2  Sun.  8,   14.     1 
«  Dent.  2,   1-8.     The  Israelitet  were  CHir.  18,  11-18.     1  K.  11,  16.— -1  K.  9, 

eompelled  to  proceed  quite  to  Elath,  in    26.    2  Chr.  8,  17.  18. 

order  to  pass  around  the  lutd  of  Edom.  *  2  K.  8,  20-22.    2  Chr.  21,  8-10. 

*  Qen.  86,  6-8.     Dent.  2,  12.  22. 
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although  Amaziah  made  war  upon  them  and  captured  one  of 
their  chief  cities,  Sela  (Rock,  Fetra),  changing  its  name  to  Jok- 
theel ;  and  althongh  Uzziah  his  successor  ^^  built  Elath  and 
restored  it  to  Judah  ;  "*  yet  these  appear  to  have  been  only  tem- 
])orary  conquests.  Under  Ahaz,  the  Edomitee  made  inroads 
upon  Judea  and  carried  away  captives  ;  and  about  the  same 
time  Bezin  king  of  Syria  "  drove  the  Jews  from  Elath,"  of  which 
the  Edomites  now  took  permanent  possession.'  All  this  time 
their  metropolis  appears  to  have  been  Bozrah.' 

From  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  we  also 
know,  that  while  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  fast  verging  to  ruin, 
that  of  Edom  became  prosperous  ;  and  joining  apparently  the 
Chaldeans  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  aided  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Jewish  state.  In  a  like  degree,  the  national  hatred  of  the  Jews 
against  Edom  became  stiU  more  inflamed ;  and  the  prophets 
uttered  the  strongest  denunciations  against  that  land.^  Durin? 
the  Jewish  exile,  as  it  would  appear,  the  Edomites  pressed 
forward  into  the  south  of  Palestine,  of  which  they  took  posses- 
sion as  far  as  to  Hebron ;  here,  as  we  have  already  seen,  they 
were  subsequently  attacked  and  subdued  by  the  Maccabees,  and 
compelled  to  adopt  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jews.*  Idumea, 
which  name  now  included  also  the  southern  part  of  Judea,  was 
henceforth  governed  by  a  succession  of  Jewish  prefects.  One  of 
these,  Antipater,  an  Idumean  by  birth,  by  the  &vour  of  CsBsar, 
was  made  procurator  of  all  Judea ;  and  his  son,  Herod  the 
Great,  became  king  over  the  Jews,  including  Idumea.*  Just 
before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  bands  of  Idumeans 
threw  themselves  into  the  city,  which  they  aided  to  fill  with 
robbery  and  violence.'  From  this  time  onward  the  Edomites,  as 
a  people,  vanish  from  the  pages  of  history ;  and  in  the  next 
century  Ptolemy  limits  their  territory  to  the  region  west  of  the 
Dead  Sea.* 

But  while  the  Edomites  had  thus  been  extending  their  limits 
in  the  northwest,  they  had  in  turn  been  driven  out  from  the 
southern  portion  of  their  own  territory,  and  from  their  chief  city 
itself,  by  the  Nabatheans,  an  Arabian  tribe,  the  descendants  of 
Nabaioth  the  eldest  son  of  Ishmael*     This  nomadic  people  had 

»  2  K.  14,  7.    2  Chr.  25,  II.  12.  14.  •  See  above,  p.  69. 

2  Chr.  26,  2.  *  Joseph.  Ant  14.  1.  8.  ib.  14.  8.  6.  ih. 

'  2  Chr.  28,  17.  — 2  K.   16,  6  Keii  15.  7.  9.   ib.  17.  11.  4.— Hence  Romim 

Here  Ae  Keri  c^cilJt  SdomUei  is  to  be  writers  often  speak  of  the  whole  of  Pales- 

i«ad   instead  of  StfrUni.      The  change  tine^er  the  name  of  Idumea;  see  R^ 

•donbtlesi  arose  out  of  the  close  resem-  land  Palswt.  pp.  48,  49. 

bknoe  of  the  Hebrew  1  and  "».  ,  i^,  ^'  '^J  *' *'  \^'  ^\^'  \j'  ,    . 

Ti^  iU    A     ftft    1       W   4»    la    29  Ptolem.  o.    16,  'iSov/io/a,  f^rts  ^rrl 

U.  84,  6.    68,  1.    Jer.  49,   18.  22.       -j^  ^^  ,^       ^  'lopjarou.    Beland, 


^km.  7.      Chad.    1  sq.     Jer.   43,     ^^^^^^i 
T  sq.  Eiek.  25.  12-14.  82,  29.  86,  8-15  ^^"^  '^' 

U.  557,  558 
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rid  themselves  over  the  whole  of  desert  Arabia,  from  the  Eu- 
tes  to  the  borders  of  Palestine,  and  finally  to  the  Elanitic 
gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.*  At  what  period  they  thus  supplanted  the 
Edomites,  in  their  ancient  possessions,  is  unknown  ;  but  so  early 
as  the  time  of  Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander's  successors,  who 
died  301  B.  C,  that  prince,  afte  having  seized  upon  Syria  and 
Palestine,  sent  two  expeditions  against  the  Nabatheans  in  Petra  ; 
the  first  commanded  by  Athensdus,  and  the  second  by  his  own 
son,  Demetrius.*  At  this  time  they  were  still  essentially  no- 
madic, and  had  apparently  no  king  ;  but  they  had  already 
begun  to  engage  in  commerce,  and  seem  gradually  to  have 
become  more  fixed  in  their  habits.  In  this  way,  during  the  fol- 
lowing centuries,  they  grew  up  into  the  kingdom  of  Arabia 
Petrsea,  occupying  very  nearly  the  same  territory  which  was 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  ancient  Edom.  It  probably  took 
this  appellation  from  the  name  of  its  metropolis  Petra.  A  king 
of  this  country,  Aretas,  is  mentioned  as  contemporary  with  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  just  before  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  about 
166  B.  C.» 

From  this  time  onward  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
sovereigns  of  Arabia  PetrsBa,  who  usually  bore  the  name  of 
Aretas  or  Obodas,  came  into  frequent  contact  with  the  Jews  and 
Romans  both  in  war  and  peace.  The  country  and  people  are 
often  mentioned  by  Josephus.*  Their  sovereigns  appear  to  have 
been  in  a  measure  dependent  on  the  Roman  emperors,  though 
not  directly  subject  to  the  Roman  power.  Obodas,  six  or  eight 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  was  a  man  of  indolent  habits,  and 
left  the  whole  management  of  affairs  to  a  favourite  named 
SyllsBUs.*  This  latter  demanded  of  Herod  the  Great  the  hand 
of  his  sister  Salome  ;  but  his  suit  not  being  successfiil,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  become  inimical  towards  Herod,  and  accused  him 
some  years  afterwards  before  Augustus  at  Rome  of  hostilities 
and  murders  in  Arabia.  Herod  however  was  able  to  turn  the 
scale  in  his  own  favour,  and  Syllsaus  was  condemned  to  fine  and 

>  JoMph.   Ant  1.  12.  4,  OZrot  wa!9ts  king  in  Damaacos;  Ant  18. 15.  1,  2.    B. 

*U>id^X0v  va^arr^r&«^  Evfp^ov  ic«34«ov-  J.  1.  4.  7,  8.     In  the  yemr  68  B.  C.  Scan- 

Or  vfUs  rkt^  *E^piuf  ddXao'atuf  Kmrouco^  tub,  a  general  of  Pampej,  overran  Arabia 

ri,  N«/3«ri|»'^r  rhr  X^P*^  irofJurarr^s-  as  fur  as  to  Petra,  and  then  made  peace 

M  9k  e^roi  et  riy  *Apd090¥  f^yos  ktK,  with  Aretas;  Ant.  14.  5.  ].  Dio  Cass.  87. 

Hiwon.  QosBft  in  Gen.  25,  IS,    Diod.  Si%  15.    Two  years  later,  about  61  B.  C.  An* 

19  94.     See  more  on  the  Nabatheans,  in  tipater  induced  Hjrcanus,  son  of  Alexan* 

Beland  PaL  p.  90  sq.  der  Jannseus,  to  take  refuge  with  Aretai 

•  Diod.  Sic  19.  94-98.  in  Petra;  Ant  14.  1.  4.     B.  J.  1.  6.  2. 
'  2  Maoc  5,  8.  In  the  early  part  of  Herod's  reign,  the 

*  Alexander  Jruinsfens  was  defeated  by    kingdom  of  Arabia  was  held  by  Malchus; 
•n  Obodas  about  98  R  C.  Antiq.  18  18.    Aut  15.  6.  2. 

5.    B.  J.  1.  4.  4.   Antiochus  Dionysius  of         *  Jos.  Ant  16.  7.  6.    Strabo  16.  4.  28| 
Syria  was  killed  in  a  battle  in  Arabia,  and    24. 
Aretas    (apparently   the    Tictor)  became 
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punishment.^  Meantime  Obodas  was  dead^  and  Iiad  been  sac* 
ceeded  by  JEnea,Sj  who  took  the  name  of  Aretas,  and  was  at 
length  confirmed  in  his  kingdom  by  Augustus ;  although  the  lat- 
ter had  at  first  intended  to  bestow  Arabia  on  Herod." 

*  It  was  during  the  reign  of  the  same  Obodas,  three  or  four 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  that  the  celebrated  expedition  was 
sent  by  Augustus  fix)m  Egypt  into  Arabia  under  iElius  Gallus, 
the  friend  of  Strabo  and  then  governor  of  Egypt.  After  various 
hindrances,  Gallus  arrived  with  his  forces  by  water  at  Leuke 
Kome,*  the  emporium  of  the  Nabatheans.  Here  he  was  kindly 
received  by  order  of  king  Obodas  and  his  fiivourite  Syllseus,  as 
allies  of  the  Bomans  ;  and  remained  a  summer  and  winter  to 
refresh  his  troops,  who  were  suffering  from  disease.  He  after- 
wards marched  into  the  interior,  but  without  visiting  Petra ; 
and  after  great  delay  and  difficulty,  arising  from  the  bad  faith 
and  treachery  of  Syllseus,  he  returned  through  Arabia  Felix.* 

The  next  Arabian  king  of  whom  we  have  any  notice,  is  the 
Aretas  mentioned  by  Paul  as  lord  of  Damascus,  which  he  then 
governed  by  an  ethnarch,  about  A.  D.  38  or  39.*  Josephus 
gives  of  him  the  further  account,  that  Herod  Antipas  having  es- 
poused his  daughter;  repudiated  her  in  order  to  marry  Herodias  ; 
a  step  for  which  he  was  reproved  by  John  the  Baptist.*  Upon 
this,  Aretas  made  war  against  Herod  and  totally  destroyed  his 
army  ;  a  judgment  upon  Herod,  as  many  of  the  serious-minded 
Jews  regarded  it,  for  his  murder  of  John.  Vitellius,  then  pro- 
consul of  Syria,  received  orders  to  chastise  Aretas  ;  but  while 
he  was  preparing  for  this  expedition,  and  had  sent  forward  some 
of  his  troops,  news  came  of  the  death  of  Tiberius  ;  upon  which 
he  recalled  his  troops,  and  placing  them  in  winter  quarters,  left 
the  province.  It  was  probably  at  this  period,  under  the  weak 
reign  of  Caligula,  that  Aretas,  taking  advantage  of  this  supine- 
ness,  made  an  incursion  and  seized  the  city  of  Damascus,  which 
he  held  for  a  time  in  the  manner  related  by  Paul.  It  could 
have  been,  however,  only  a  temporary  possession  ;  and  the  fact 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer/ 

The  nominal  independence  of  the  kingdom  of  Arabia,  con- 

'  Jos.  Ant  16.  7.  6.  ib.  16.  9.  2-4.  ib.  Vincenfs  Commerce  and  Navig.  of  the 
16.  10.  8,  9.    B.  J.  1.  28.  6.    ib.  1.  29.  8.    Ancienta,  Vol  D.  pp.  258,  259,  295.   Lond. 

•  Jot.  Ant  16.  9. 4.  ib.  16. 10.  9.  ib.  17.     1807.  4. 

8.  2.  *  Strabo  16.  4.  22-24.    Dio  Cara.  5SL 

'  Affvid^  K^/iil,  Albus  Poffwt,  Strabo  16.  29. 

4.    24.     Arrian.  Periplna  Maris  Erythr.  *  2  Ck>r.  11,  82.      Comp.  Aots  9,  2^ 

ed.  Hadson  p.   11.    Probably  at  or  near  25. 

Mnweilih,  near  the  month  of  the  golf  of  '  Bfatt   14,  8.  4.      Mark  6,   17.   18. 

'Akabah,   on    the    eastern  coast      This  Luke  8,  19. 

place  was  already  known  to  the  Romans  of  *  For  a  list  of  the  sovereigns  of  Arabia 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  as  Mohaila ;  Petrssa,  collected  from  Joflephus^  see  Yin- 
tee  Notit  Dignitat  ed.  Panciroli  p.  216.  cent's  Commerce  and  Navig.  of  the  An- 
fitfland  Palmt  p.  28a    See  in  general  cienta,  Vol  O.  p.  272  s^. 
ii.  560^561 
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tinned  for  some  thirty  years  after  the  destruction  of  JerusalenL 
Under  the  reign  of  Trajan,  about  A.  D.  105,  it  was  overrun  and 
conquered  by  Cornelius  Pahna,  then  governor  of  Syria,  and  for- 
mally annexed  to  the  Roman  empire.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  this  region  had  early  become  extensively 
engaged  in  commerce,  as  the  carriers  of  the  rich  products  of  the 
east  between  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  ports  of  the  Phenicians.  In 
the  first  expedition  sent  by  Antigonus,  the  men  of  Petra  were 
absent  at  a  mart,  and  Athenaous  found  in  Petra  a  large  quantity 
of  frankincense  and  myrrh,  and  five  hundred  talents  of  silver.* 
Strabo  relates,  that  the  merchandise  of  India  and  Arabia  was 
transported  on  camels  firom  Leuke  Rome  to  Petra,  and  thence 
to  Bhinocolura  (el-'Arish),  and  other  places.'  Under  the  Bo- 
mans,  this  trade  appears  to  have  become  still  more  prosperous. 
The  country  was  rendered  more  accessible,  and  the  passage  o£ 
merchants  and  caravans  facilitated,  by  military  ways,  and  by 
the  establishment  of  military  posts  to  keep  in  check  the  preda*^ 
tory  hordes  of  the  neighbouring  deserts.  One  great  road,  of 
which  traces  still  remain,  had  its  direction  northwards  from 
Ailah  to  Petra^  and  thence  to  Damascus  ;  from  Petra  a  branch 
went  off  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  Jerusalem,  Askelon, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.^  A  line  of  military  sta^ 
tions  was  established  along  this  road,  which  served  to  protect  it 
against  incursions  from  the  eastern  desert ;  and  some  of  these 
became  the  sites  of  towns.' 

Early  in  the  fourth  century,  the  name  of  Palestine  was  occa^ 
sionally  extended  so  as  to  include  this  whole  region  ;*  and  in  the 
b^;inning  of  the  fifth  century,  we  find  introduced  a  new  divi- 
sion of  Judea  and  the  adjacent  countries,  into  PdUBstina  Frima^ 
SecundUij  et  Tertia.  The  first  comprised  Jerusalem  and  the 
whole  of  Judea  on  the  south,  and  as  far  north  as  to  Samaria  ; 
the  second  included  Scythopolis  and  the  north  of  Palestine ; 
while  the  third  comprehended  the  countries  on  the.  east  iind 

*  Dio  Cms.  68.  14,  Kark  8^  rhtf  a^r^  mmay  places  risiUd ;  see  Bardduurdt  pp. 
Tovror  XP^^i^  (A.  U.  C.  858 J  kcU  lUkfutg  874,  419.  Irby  and  Mangles  pp.  87K 
Tit  2y^  ipx^»'  ^^  'Apafiimy  r^r  wfAt  877,  460.  [113,  115,  142J  The  Uttsr 
vj  lUrp^  iX^^pAffaro^  icai  *?mfudmf  Miico-  travellers  saw  several  mile*stoiies  of  the 
•r  hroinvr^.  Anun.  Mavcell.  14.  8.  time  of  Trajan,  and  one  of  Marcos  Anrelk- 
Eotropiiis  a  2,  9.  ««;  p.  461.  [142.] 

*  Diod.  Sic  19.  95.  See  above,  p.  *  Thns  in  the  «*  Notitiss  DigniUtnm  **  In 
159.  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  we  find  **  eqnites  " 

*  Strabo  16.  4.  18,  23,  24.  stationed  at  Mohila,  Alia,  Haoana,  Zodot- 

*  See  the  Pentinger  Tables ;  and  com-  catha,  Arindela,  Areopdis,  etc  The  l^u- 
pare  RennelVs  Compar.  (}eogr.  of  Western  .tinger  Tables  iiave  Hanara  and  Zadagatta 
Asia  I.  p.  89  sq.  Ritter  Gesch.  des  Petr.  on  the  gnat  road  between  Alia  and  Petra. 
^rabiens,  in  AbhaudL  der  BerL  Acad.  See  Notitiss  Dignitat  ed.  Panclroli  pp. 
1824.  Hist  phil  Kl  p.  204.  Traces  of  215,  216,  219,  220.  Maod  Palest,  pp. 
tills  aodent  road  wer«  found  by  Laborde  280,  231.    Ritter  L  c. 

soath  of  Wady  Miisa ;  Voyage  p.  62.  [2ia]  *  Onomast  arts.  Aiiah,  Artem,  Cade$, 
"Korth  of  Wady  MQsa  its  remains  are  in    etc 
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sonth  of  the  Dead  Sea,  formerly  belonging  to  Arabia  Petwea, 
and  extended  also  across  the  'Arabah  to  the  west,  so  as  to  take 
in  Beersheba  and  Elusa/  This  appears  to  hare  been  at  the 
same  time  an  ecclesiastical  division  ;  the  three  Palestines  had 
each  a  metropolitan  see,  at  first  Oadsarea,  Scythopolis,  and  Petra  ; 
and  when,  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  Jerusalem  was  erected 
into  a  patriarchate,  these  three  provinces  were  assigned  as  its 
territory.*  Long  before  this  time,  therefore,  the  Christian  religion 
had  extended  itself  throughout  the  region  ;  and  it  is  indeed  to 
the  acts  and  records  of  councils  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  and  to  the  ecclesiastical  Notitice  of  the  same  or  a  later 
age,  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  chief  knowledge  of  this  country 
during  those  periods,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  names  of 
many  episcopal  cities  from  the  oblivion,  in  which  they  must 
otherwise  have  been  engulfed. 

How  far  Christianity  had  spread  among  the  nomadic  tribes 
of  the  eastern  deserts,  or  whether  like  those  around  Binai,  they 
still  retained  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  But  before  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century,  the  religion  of  the  false  prophet  b^an  to  be  propagated 
by  the  sword ;  and  soon  united  all  the  Arab  hordes,  however 
distinct  in  other  respects,  into  one  great  community  of  religious 
zealots.  In  A.  D.  630  the  prophet  himself  pressed  forwards 
agunst  the  Boman  border  as  far  as  to  Tebtlik  ;  and  this  was  the 
signal  for  several  of  the  Christian  communities  of  Arabia  Pe* 
trsea,  to  purchase  fix)m  the  conqueror  the  enjoyment  of  their 
privileges  by  the  payment  of  tribute.  Among  these  was  Ailah.' 
This  example  appears  to  have  been  generally  followed  ;  for  four 
years  later  (A.  D.  634),  as  the  tide  of  conquest  continued  to  roll 
on,  the  see  of  Bozrah  in  the  north  made  peace  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  Abu  Bekr,  after  the  battle  of  YarmtHk.*  In  A.  D.  636, 
as  we  have  seen,  Jerusalem  itself  submitted  to  the  Muhamme- 
dan  sway. 

'  This  division  is  first  found  in  a  law    219,  228,  226.    Tet  the  usage  was  not 
promulgated  in  A.  D  409.    Leg.  TIL  God.    constant ;  and  some  writers  speak  of  tiie 


de  erog.  milit  Annon.  **  Limi-  cities  of  the  third  Palestine  as  still  helong- 

tanei  milites  et  possessorum  utilitate  con-  ing  to  Arabia ;  so  Sozomen  Hist  Eec.  7. 

Bpeota  per  primam,  secundam,  et  tertiam  15.     Reland  ib.  p.  618. 
PalsBstinam  hi:^uscemodi  norma  prooessit*        *  Abulfed.  Ann.  Miiselmit  ed.   Aldef, 

Belaud    Falsest,    p.    205    sq.— Palssstina  1789.  Tom.  L  p.  171.    See  above,  VoL 

Tertia  was  sometimes  also  called  Saluta-  L    p.    170.      Abulfeda    mentions    Allah 

fU ;  Reland  ib.  p.  206.  and    two    other    places    now    unknown. 

*  See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  880.  This  division  There  exists  a  pretended  JJiplama  Seeuri- 

of  Palestine  runs  through  all  the  ecclesi-  tatit  AiUiuibui,  professing  to  be  a  patent 

astical  NotitisB ;    Reland  PaL   pp.   214-  of  Muhammed  himself  in  favour  of  the 

226.    The  name  Arabia  was  applied,  at  Christians ;  see  Gibbon  Chap.  L.  Note  un« 

this  period,  to  the   oountiy  north  of  the  der  A.  D.  680. 

third  Palestine,  including  Medaba,  Hesh-        ^  AbuVedas  Anna],  ib.   pp.   228,   248, 

bon,   Rabbath-Ammon    or    Phikulelphia,  245.     Ritter  Qesch.  des.  Petr.  Arab.  L  0. 

Gerasa,  Bostra,  etc    Reland  ib.  pp.  217,  p.  219. 
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With  this  conquest,  the  commercial  importance  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  former  Arabia  Petraea,  fell  into  decay.  Muliamme- 
dan  empires  arose  and  flourished  in  southern  Arabia,  Byria  and 
Egypt.  Lying  between  all  these,  this  country  retained  no  inde- 
pendent existence;  the  course  of  trade  became  diverted  into 
other  channels  ;  the  great  roads  of  former  communication  were 
abandoned  ;  and  the  whole  region  was  at  length  given  up  to  the 
nomadic  hordes  of  the  adjacent  deserts,  whose  descendants  still 
hold  it  in  possession.^  From  the  Muhammedan  conquest  to  the 
time  of  the  crusades,  not  one  ray  of  historical  light  fiEills  upon 
this  forgotten  land  !* 

The  invasion  of  the  crusaders  let  in,  for  the  moment,  a  few 
fsdnt  gleams  upon  the  otherwise  total  darkness.  During  the 
twelfth  century  they  penetrated  at  different  times  into  the  re- 
gions east  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  held  portions  of  them 
for  a  season  in  possession.  At  this  time  the  whole  land  east 
of  the  Jordan  was  known  to  the  crusaders  as  Arabia ;  the  north- 
em  part  around  Bozrah  they  called  Arabia  Prima ;  the  region 
around  Kerak,  Arabia  Secunda ;  and  that  further  south,  Arabia 
Tertia  or  Sjrria  Sobal.* 

The  first  expedition  took  place  under  Baldwin  I,  in  A.  D. 
1100.^  Marching  from  Hebron  around  the  south  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  by  Segor  (Zoar),  the  forces  of  the  crusaders  came 
in  five  days  through  the  mountains  with  great  difficulty  to 
Wady  Mil^sa,  to  which  they  already  gave  the  name  "  VaUis 
Moysi."*  It  does  not  argue  highly  for  their  skill  in  biblical  geo- 
graphy, that  they  took  the  adjacent  mountain  with  the  tomb  of 
Aaron  for  Mount  Sinai  ;  and  the  brook  which  flows  down  the 
valley,  for  the  water  which  came  forth  when  Moses  smote  the 
rock.'  From  this  valley,  Albert  of  Aix  relates,  that  they 
marched  still  one  day  further  to  a  city  called  Susum ;  but  as 
neither  Fulcher  of  Chartres  who  was  present,  nor  any  other  his- 
torian, mentions  this  further  expedition,  and  the  name  of  such 

^RitterGeflclLdesPetr.Aimb.l.e.p.209.     Gaibert  7.   86.   p.  555.    Anon.   p.  518. 

*  UnkMitbeiiLtbetwoLatineocleiias-    WiU  Tyr.  10.  8.    Wilken  ib.  II.  p.  88, 
tical  NotJtuB,  which  refer  apparently  to  the     89. 

centuriet  before  the  cnuades,  and  in  which        *  Gesta  Dei  p.  581.     Will.  Tyr.  16.  6. 
the  name  of  Petra,  the  former  rootropoli-        '  Gaibert  and   Fnlcher  1.  c     Guibert 

tan  aee,  it  no  longer  foand ;  Reland  PaL  however  gives  his  own  opinion,  that  the 

pp.  228,  226.  mountain  is  Mount  Hor.     Fulcher  prides 

'  See  Jac  de  Yitr.  c  96.     Also  for  himself  that  at  this  brook  **  equoi  adaqua- 

Arabia  Prima,  ibid,  c  47 ;  for  Arabia  Se-  vi  meos.**    The  same  error  however  goes 

eunda,  Wia  Tyr.  11.  26.  ib.  15.  21 ;  for  back  to  the  time  of  Eusebiiu  and  Jerome; 

ArabiA  Tertia  and  Syria  Sobol,  WilL  Tyr.  see  Onomast.  art.  Or.     Being  once  adopt- 

11.  26.   ib.  16.  6.    Jac.  de  Yitr.  28.     See  ed  by  the  crusaders,  it  led  them  aticerwards 

smneraDy  Marin.  Sanut.  p.  244.     Wilken  to  take  Ailah  for  Elim  with  tlie  twelve 

Oesch.  der  Kreozz.  IL  p.  616.  IILLp.  fountains  and  seventy  palm  trees  (Will. 

2ia  Tyr.  11.  29);  and  also  compelled  them  t> 

*  See  generally  in  the  Gesta  Dei ;  Alb.  look  for  and  find  the  ancient  Petra  further 
Aq.  7.  41,  42.     Fulcher  Com.  28.  p.  405.  towards  the  north,  at  Kerak. 
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•a  city  is  elsewhere  unknown,  the  testimony  of  this  writer,  who 
was  not  an  eyewitness,  seems  to  be  of  doubtful  authority.  Ful- 
cher  relates,  that  after  three  days  spent  at  Wady  Mtlsa,  they 
returned  by  way  of  Hebron  to  Jerusalem. 

In  the  second  expedition,  which  took  place  under  the  same 
king  in  A.  D.  1115,  Baldwin  appears  to  have  crossed  the  Jordan 
and  marched  through  the  whole  length  of  Arabia  Becunda.  He 
was  accompanied  only  by  two  hundred  knights  and  four  hundred 
footmen  ;  and  with  this  small  force  he  built  up  in  Arabia  Tertia, 
in  eighteen  days,  a  former  strong  castle  upon  a  steep  isolated 
hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  region  fertile  in  com,  oil,  and  wine.  To  this 
fortress,  the  first  erected  by  the  Latins  east  of  the  Jordan,  he 
gave  the  name  of  Mons  Begalis  (Mount  Boyal).  Arabian 
writers  speak  of  it  as  Sh6bek,  which  name  it  bears  to  the  present 
day/— In  the  very  next  year,  A.  D.  1116,  king  Baldwin  revisited 
his  fortress  with  two  hundred  followers  ;  and  advanced  afterwards 
as  &r  as  to  Ailah  on  the  Bed  Sea  ;  of  which  place  he  appears 
to  have  taken  possession.  He  would  have  proceeded  to  the  con- 
vent of  Mount  Sinai ;  but  was  dissuaded  at  the  entreaty  of  the 
monks.' 

For  the  space  of  twenty  years,  Shobek  continued  to  be  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  fortress  of  the  Latins  in  this  quarter.  The 
lands  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  around  Kerak,  had  been  granted  as 
a  fief  to  the  knight  Romanus  of  Puy  ;  who  was  however  again 
dispossessed  of  them,  as  well  as  his  son  Budolph,  in  consequence 
of  a  supposed  conspiracy  against  king  Fulco,  about  A.  D.  1132.' 
They  were  now  bestowed  upon  Paganus  (Payen),  a  nobleman 
who  had  been  the  king's  cupbearer.  Three  or  four  years  after- 
wards, he  erected  the  strong  fortress  of  Kerak,  on  the  site  of  a 
fi)rmer  city  which  was  held  to  be  the  ancient  Petra.*  This 
castle  and  that  of  Shdbek  continued  for  many  years  greatly  to 
harass  the  Saracens  ;  their  possessors  plundered  the  rich  caravans 
which  passed  on  the  neighbouring  route  between  Damascus  and 
Egypt  or  Arabia  ;  and  were  able  to  cut  off  all  military  commu- 
nication through  the  region.  They  were  therefore  exposed  to  re- 
peated assaults  from  the  Saracen  armies,  both  on  the  side  of 
Syria  and  that  of  Egypt.* 

*  Alb.  Aq.  12.  21.  Fnlcb.  Carn.  42.  Aix  seems  to  oonfbimd  these  two  ezpeditfooc 
p.  426.  Gesta  Dei  p.  611.  WiU.  Tjr.  11.  of  Boldwin ;  And  makes  him  visit  the  Red 
26.  Jac  de  Vitr.  2S.  Wilken  ib.  IL  p.  Sea  with  only  a  oompaojr  of  tdxtj  knights. 
402.  See  too  Bohaeddin  Vit  Salad,  pp.  *  Will.  Tvr.  14.  16,  21.  Wilken  ib.  iT 
88,  54.    Abulfed.  Annal  Mnsl.  ad  A.  H.  pp.  608,  609,  616. 

667.    Abulf.  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kbhlerp.  88.  *  Will.  iy.  14.  21.  ib.22.28.    Wiften 

Schulten's  Index  in  Vit.  Salad,  art  ^Vro-  ib.  p.  616. 

baehwn,  *  Bohaedd.  Vit   Saladin  pp.    6S,   69. 

*  Alb.  Aq.  12.  21.    Fulch.  Cam.  48.  One  or  bothof  theee  fortreeses  wereiieree- 
426.     Gesta  Dei   p.   611.    WilL  Tyr.  ly  assaulted  in  the  years  1172,  1182, 1183^ 


p.  426. 

11.   %9.    Wilken  ib.'  p.   408.     See  also    1 184,  etc     See  generally  Wilken  ib.  It 

aL  1.  "         *         "  ' '"^ 

iu  566.  56: 


above.  Vol  I.  pp.   127,  171.— Albert  of     p.  616w  UL  iL  pp.  160,  206,  286^  246, 
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About  A.  D.  1144,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  king  Bald- 
win III,  being  yet  a  minor,  made  an  expedition  by  way  of  Hebron 
to  Wady  Mtisa,  in  order  to  recover  a  certain  castle  bearing  the 
name  of  "  Vallis  Moysi,"  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Saracens 
with  the  aid  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  region.  On  the  approach 
of  the  king,  the  latter  betook  themselves  into  the  castle,  which 
was  in  a  strong  position.  The  Franks  assailed  it  with  stones 
and  arrows  for  several  days  without  success.  They  then  began 
to  destroy  the  numerous  olive  trees,  which  constituted  the  clnef 
produce  of  the  region  ;  to  save  which  the  inhabitants  imme- 
diately surrendered  the  fortress.  I  know  not  what  castle  this  can 
have  been,  unless  perhaps  the  one  we  saw  upon  the  ledge  of 
rocks  northeast  of  Wady  Mtisa.* 

In  A.  D.  1182,  Rainald  of  Chatillon,  then  lord  of  Kerak, 
made  his  unsuccessfiil  expedition  against  Ailah  ;  and  in  both  the 
following  years,  (1183,  1184,)  sustained  the  terrific  assaults  of 
Saladin  against  Kerak  itself."  Yet  that  Sultan,  the  year  after 
his  recapture  of  Jerusalem,  became  also  master  (in  1188)  both 
of  Kerak  and  of  Shobek,  each  after  a  long  siege.'  Thus  termi- 
nated the  dominion  of  the  Franks  over  this  territory.  The 
fortress  of  Kerak  continued  to  be  a  stronghold  of  the  SaraCens ; 
and  fifty  years  later  its  Emir  David  was  able  to  seize  for  a  time 
upon  Jerusalem.^ 

From  that  time  onward  until  the  present  century,  thick 
darkness  again  rests  upon  the  land  of  Edom.  Volney  seems  first  to 
have  had  his  attention  drawn  towards  it,  by  the  reports  of  the 
Arabs  around  Gaza,  that  on  the  southeast  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
within  a  space  of  three  days'  journey,  there  were  upwards  of 
thirty  ruined  towns  absolutely  deserted  ;  in  some  of  which  were 
large  edifijes  with  columns/  In  A.  D.  1806,  Seetzen  penetrated 
fix)m  Damascus  as  far  as  to  Kerak,  and  thence  travelled  around 
the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  Jerusalem ;  but  he  did  not 
enter  Edom/  In  March  1807  the  same  traveller  went  fix)m 
Hebron  on  the  road  to  Wady  Mtisa  as  far  as  to  the  hill  MadQrah 
not  fiir  north  of  el*Weibeh  ;  and  while  here,  an  Arab  from  esh- 
Sherah  described  to  him  Wady  Mtlsa  and  its  remains,  and  gave 

*  Win  Tyr.  16.  6.  Wilken  ib.  IIL  I  •  Zach's  MonaO.  Corr.  XVIII.  p.  433 
908.    ^M  dbovo,  p.  128.  sq.     Seetsen  h«ard  at  Kerak  the  name 

*  See  above,  VoL  L  ppw  161,  171.—  ^edra  as  of  a  place  n  day*«  journey  fur- 
Wm.  Tjr.  22.  28-30L  Bobaedd.  pp.  6S,  ther  south;  ib.  p.  484.  But  he  admits, 
59.  Abult  Ann.  Mod.  ad  A.  U.  580.  that  this  was  told  him  only  in  reply  to  a 
Wilken  ib.  IIL  il  pp.  286,  246.  direct  inquiry  on  his  part  after  Petra ;  and 

*  Gaof.  Vinitaof  1. 15.  Bohaedd.  pp.  88,  in  the  absence  of  nil  further  testimony,  no 
00.  Abulia  Anna],  ad  A.  H.  •584.  Wil-  weight  can  be  laid  upon  tliis  informa^ 
ken  ibid.  IV.  ppu  244,  245,  247.  tion.     See  the  remarks  on  employing  lead-* 

*  Sea  abore,  VoL  L  p.  817.  ing  questions  in  obtaining  information  from 

*  Volney  Voyage  en  Syr.  e.  81.  Tom.  the  Arabs,  VoL  I.  p.  1 12. 
n.  p.  817.    Par.  1787. 
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him  an  exteasive  list  of  the  various  towns  and  ruins  in  that  re- 
gion.^ But  it  was  reserved  for  Burckhardt,  first  to  traverse  the 
country  in  1812  from  Kerak  to  the  southern  Wady  GhflrOndel, 
and  to  explore  the  wonders  of  Wady  Mdsa.  He  was  followed 
in  the  same  direction  in  1818,  by  Messrs  Bankes,  L^h,  Irby 
and  Mangles.  Ten  years  later,  Laborde  and  Linant  first  pene- 
trated in  1828  from  'Akabah  to  Wady  Milsa ;  returning  by  a 
more  easterly  route  through  the  mountains. 

A  few  words  respecting  the  ancient  towns  whose  sites  have 
been  found  in  this  region,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  prepara- 
tory to  a  more  particular  notice  of  the  metropolis  Petra. 

Of  MachceruSy  a  fortress  of  Herod,  and  the  possible  identi- 
fication of  it  by  Seetzen  with  Mkauer,  a  ruin  on  the  south  side 
of  Zerka  Ma'in,  I  have  already  spoken.* 

South  of  Wady  el-Mdjib,  and  six  or  eight  miles  north  of 
Kerak,  are  the  now  unimportant  ruins  called  Babba,  about  half 
an  hour  in  circuit,  exhibiting  the  remains  of  a  temple  and  sev- 
eral Corinthian  columns.  •  This  unquestionably  was  the  site  of  the 
Rahhath  Moah  of  the  early  centuries,  the  Areopolis  of  the  Greeks, 
an  episcopal  see  of  the  Third  Palestine  ;  which  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Petra  became  the  metropolitan  city  of  that  region.  In 
still  earlier  times  it  was  the  Ar  of  Moab,  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament.* 

In  Kerak  itself  we  have  the  ancient  Kir  Moab  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  which  already  in  the  Chaldee  version  and  the  Greek 
of  the  Apocrypha,  appears  in  the  form  Kerakka  Moab  and  Cha- 
raca.'  TJnder  this  latter  name,  more  or  less  corrupted,  it  is 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  other  writers  both  ecclesiastical  and 
profene,  down  to  the  centuries  before  the  crusades.*  The  crusa- 
ders found  the  name  extant,  and  erected  the  fortress  still  known 
as  Kerak.  But  their  knowledge  of  ancient  geography  was  here 
also  at  fault ;  and  as  in  the  west  they  found  the  site  of  Beer- 

'  Zacli*8  Monatl.  Corr.  XYH  pp.  18a-  character,  tee  the  ecclesiastical  Notitia, 

189.  Beland  pp.  215,  217,  compared  with  pp. 

*  See  above,  Vol.  L  p.  570.  n.  2.  223,  226.    Le  Quien  Oriens  Chiist  Ut 

•  Seetzen  ibid.  XVIII.  p.  488.    Burck-  p.  784. 

hardtp.  877.     Irby  and  Mangles  p.  466  sq.  »  Isa.  15,  1.    Heb.  SR-ilD  n-'p  ;  Chald. 

[141.]    According  to  Bnrckhardt,  the  dis.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^     ^^   si^fying  vxM  or 

tance  from  Kerak  is  three  hoars  or  more.  -•      »       o"ij-        i«  vr  w 

Irbyand Mangles giveitatabouttwohours.  ^  . 'S^w  fl     t> V  aIT^^oo  tum 

•Is.   16,    1.     Num.   21,   28.     Hieron.  ^^J^^**^   M*nd Pal. pp. 4«J, 7M. 

n^^^    ;..  1—  -„    1    tt  n„:„.  .^^^..^^i:.  Geseniua  Comm.  wi  Jea.  XT.  1. — 1?  or  the 

Comm.  m  Jes.  xv.  1,  "  Hujns  metropolis  ^i^^j^^^^j^  jjotiti.,  see  Rehmd  pp.  216, 

civitas  Ar,  quae  hodie  ex  Hebreeo  et  Gncco  ™^^rT  ■^™""^  "^  ^T^zJS        1 

m^^^^^ix^^^mit^  j^^^,ruj:mtt^^n^^^*,.r.^  217.    Of  tfac  two  lator  Latin  Notitise,  ooi 

^ZZ^llfZJ^^^^P^^  has  Karachandthe  other  Kara;  iS  pp. 

etc.    Onomast  art.  Moab:   "  Ponro  ipsa  Bnrokhardt  mutook  this  1i3l 

civitas  (Areopolis),  quasi  prcmnum  vocab-  zf^    y^'     ^«™V^    mwww^     T'Ji^ 

ulum  possidet  Raftath  MoaMd  oMt,  gran-  ^^a,  ^^  ?  .^ifercnrt  "«»«  and  a  ^stux^ 

disMiab.''    SotooSteph.  Byzant     See  ^^iZ'^t^J^^i^!!,^^^': 

Reland  Pal«st.  pp.  677,  967.    Gesenius  "*•  ^^^  "^^  "^  ^"^^  el-Ahsy; 

Comm.  sn  Jesa.  xv.  1.— For  its  episcopal  *'*^^®**  P*  *"^ 
il  568-570 
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Bheba  at  Beit  Jibrin,  so  here  they  held  Eerak  to  have  been  once 
the  ancient  capital  of  Arabia  Petrsaa,  and  gave  it  therefore  the 
name  of  Petra  Deserti.*  They  established  here  in  A.  D.  1167 
a  Latin  bishopric  of  Petra,  which  continued  for  some  years  ; 
and  the  name  and  title  remain  in  the  Greek  church  until  the 
present  day.' 

In  Tafileh  we  may  probably  recognise  the  ancient  Tophel, 
once  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  in  connection  with  the 
'Arabah.  The  radical  letters  and  the  signification  are  the  same 
both  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic' 

The  place  el-Busaireh,  two  hours  and  three  quarters  south 
of  Tlifileh,  seems  to  bear  in  its  name  decisive  tokens  of  anti- 
quity. It  is  now  a  village  of  about -fifty  houses  situated  on  a 
hill,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  small  castle.^  The  Arabic  form 
Busaireh  is  a  diminutive  of  Busrah,  the  present  Arabic  name  of 
Bozrah  in  Hauran,  the  Bostra  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ; 
which  latter  has  been  regarded  as  a  city  of  the  Edomites, 
though  lying  far  beyond  the  limits  of  their  territory.*  But 
the  name  el-Busaireh  affords  reason  to  suppose,  that  another 
Bozrah  lay  here  within  the  proper  limits  of  Edom  ;  and  was  for 
a  time  the  capital  of  the  country.  This  hypothesis  is  strength- 
ened by  the  feet,  that  in  Scripture,  Bozrah  is  so  often  coupled  with 
the  land  of  Edom  itself;  while  the  prophet  Amos  speaks  of  it 
expressly  in  connection  with  the  land  of  Teman  or  the  south.* 
Further,  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention  a  Bozrah  as  exist- 
ing in  their  day  in  the  mountains  of  Idumea,  distinct  from  the 
northern  Bozrah.^  In  this  way,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  relieved 
from  the  incongruity,  of  supposing  the  chief  city  of  the  Edomites 
to  have  lain  at  the  distance  of  several  days'  journey  away  from 
their  territories.* 

»  win.  Tyr.  11.  26.  lb.  16.  21.  Jaci  de        •  Imu  84,  6.     68,  1.    Jot.  49,  18.  22. 

VHr.  c  06,    Comp.  above,  p.  168,  n.  6.  Am.  1,  12,  <*Biit  I  will  send  afire  upon 

ThU  rorm  of   the   name  the   crusaders  1'eman,  which  shall  devour  the  palaces  of 

took  from  the  Vulgate,  which  in  Is.  16,  1  Bozrah." 
reads  *'  Petra  deserti,"*  instead  of  Sela.  ^  Onomast  art  Bofior. — The  conjecture 

*  Will  Tjr.  20.  8.  Jac.  de  Vitr.  c.  56.  of  Burckbardt,  that  el-Busaireh  is  the  an- 
Le  Qnien  Oriens  Christ.  Ill  p.  1805.  cient  Psora,  an  episcopal  see  of  the  Third 
Burckhardt's  Tray.  p.  887.  See  above,  Palestioe,  rest^  on  an  error  in  one  of  the 
VoL  L  p.  424  sq.  ecclesiastical  Notitiie,  which  reads  **  Mamo, 

*  Deut  1,  1.  The  identity  of  Tophel  P»ora,"  in  two  wo^d^  where  all  the  othere 
and  Tufileh  affoi^  an  easy  explanation  ««<i  Mamopsora  or  Mamapson ;  Reland 
of  thU  very  difficult  passage,  to  which  I  P-  217,  comp.  pp.  215,  228,  226.  See 
sliall  again  recur.     I  am  indebted  for  the  Burckbardt  p.  407. 

suggestion  to  Prof.  Hengstenberg  of  Berlin.  ^  Bonrah  is  once  mentioned  among 

*  BurekhaidffTraveUp.407.  Irbyand  ^^^  ^^Jl^?  "^  Moab;  Jer.  48,  24.  This 
Mandes  p.  448.  [186.1  was  not  miprobably  the  same ;  smce  the 

'  sToesenius  Comm.  fu  Jet.  xxxiv.  6.    f  «»«»^o°.^  ^'^^"^k*'''^^.'  "55*"  P^J 
V.  Y  v^iiioi.  *»  w«*  *^*i  .    .     f^^  ^^^  y^^^^  ^  another  m  the  wars  of 

Lex.Uebr.art.n'nM.    Roeenmiiller  BibL     adjacent  tribes.     See  2  Chr.  20, 28.    Am. 

0«)gr.  n.  iL  p.  28  so.     See  Reland  Pal     2,1.    So  too  Sela,  la  16,  1;  comp.  2  K. 

p.  665  sq.    Burekhardt  p.  226.  14,  7.    See  Gesemus  I  c. 
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Proceeding  iiirther  south,  we  find  GhOrQndel^  the  ancient 
Arindela,  as  cdready  described.* — In  Dhfina,  a  village  visited  by 
Bilrckhardt,  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  north  of  Wady  el- 
Ghuweir,  we  probably  have  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thana  or 
Thoana,  assigned  by  Ptolemy  to  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  marked 
also  apparently  in  the  Peutinger  Tables." — Sh6bek  corresponds 
to  no  known  ancient  place;  though  we  find  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment both  Shobach  and  Shobek  as  the  names  of  persons.' — 
Ma'an,  the  well  known  town  on  the  route  of  the  Syrian  Haj, 
nearly  east  of  Wady  Mtsa,  is  with  good  reason  assumed  as  the 
probable  seat  of  the  Maonites  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.* 
Abulfeda  describes  Ma'&n  (from  Ibn  Haukal)  as  inhabited  by 
the  Ommiades  and  their  vassals.' — About  six  hours  south 
of  Ma'an  and  Wady  Mtksa,  lies  Usdakah,  a  fine  fountain,  near 
which  is  a  hill  with  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  con- 
sisting of  heaps  of  hewn  stones.  Both  the  name  and  situation 
correspond  to  the  2iodocatha  of  the  fifth  century  ;  which  is  also 
marked  in  the  Peutinger  Tables,  under  the  form  Zadagatta,  at 
eighteen  Boman  miles  south  of  Petra.' 

One  other  town  in  this  region,  el-Humeiyimeh,  is  described 
by  Abulfeda  (quoting  from  Ibn  Sa'id)  as  the  native  place  of  the 
Abbassides.  Its  ruins  still  remain,  and  were  visited  by  Labordc, 
on  the  plain  east  of  the  mountains,  considerably  south  of  the 
southern  Wady  GhOrQndel,  and  north  of  the  head  of  Wady  el- 
Ithm.  The  ruins  are  very  considerable ;  but  without  any  traces 
of  architectural  splendour.  There  was  an  aqueduct  leading  to 
it  for  a  long  distance  from  the  north  ;  and  the  place  itself  is  full 
of  cisterns,  now  broken  and  abandoned  in  the  midst  of  a  desert.^ 


PETRA. 

We  come  now  to  the  celebrated  capital  of  this  region  in  an- 
cient times,  called  from  its  remarkable  position,  The  Bock ;  in 

'  See  p.  117,  above.  Ma*&n  bas  no  relation  to  tbe  name  T»- 

'  PtoL   5.   17.     Reland  p.   468.    Tbe  man.    See  Seetzen  in  Zacb  ib.  XVIIL  pu 

Peutinger  Tables  bave  Tborma,  probabljr  881.    Burckbardt's  Travels  p.  487.     Oe- 

a  corruption.     See  Burckbardt  p.  410.  senius  Lex.  Heb.  art  'prtt ,  »nd  Notes  on 

*  Shobacb  7^2^^  2  Sam.  10,  16.  18.  Burckb.  p.  1069.  Roeenmuller^s  BibL 
Sbobek  ps-ib  Neb.  10,  24.— Burckbardt  Geogr.  lit  p.  83. 

suggest^  tbat  Sbobek  may  bare  bee  t  be  !  ^^^'^^^i^'^'^'*-  ^y\'  ^  ^^"f  P-  ^* 

castle  Carcaria  of  Eusebiui  and  Jerome,  one  «  *  ^^^  P^'^L^*  T^'^'J^^  ,P*  ^l^ 

da/s  journey  from  Petra.    But  tbis  notice  *E®^"f  ^*J-  P'  ^^^     See  Burckbardt's 

is  too  indefinite  to  bear  out  tbe  supposition.  ^^r*?!*^-     ^    „            ,^      ,  ^     , 

OnomasL  art  Corw.    Burckbardt  p.  416.  !  ^bulfedas  Tab.  Syr.  p.  14.    Labordo 

*  Judg.  10, 12  .p.,  Maonite.  1  Cbr.  -^  ^Tl^^'^'l^^t^'^'MZ^ 
4, 41  and  2  Cbr.  26,  7  O-'a  ir^  Mehunims.  el-Abid  of  Laboitle  is  probably  the  Kbftr  i- 
Tbey  are  spoken  of  in  connection  witb  tbe  bet  (ruins)  el-'AbId  of  our  Hsts ;  ibid.  pi. 
Amnlekites    and   Arabians.      Tbe    form  68.  [218.J 
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Hebrew  Sela,  in  Greek  Petra.*  In  the  Old  Testament  we  find 
it  recorded  of  king  Amaziah,  that  "  he  slew  of  Edom  in  the 
valley  of  salt,  ten  thousand,  and  took  Sela  by  war,  and  called 
tlie  name  of  it  Joktheel  unto  this  day/'*  The  prophet  Isaiah 
also  exhorts  Moab  to  '^  send  the  lamb  to  the  ruler  of  the  land 
from  Sela  to  (through)  the  wilderness  unto  the  mount  of  the 
daughter  of  Zion  ;"  alluding  apparently  to  the  tribute  in  sheep 
formerly  paid  to  Israel.*  At  this  time,  therefore,  Sela  would 
seem  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Moabites  ;  or  at  least 
they  pastured  their  flocks  as  far  south  as  to  that  region,  much 
in  the  manner  of  the  adjacent  tribes  at  the  present  day/ — 
These  are  the  only  certain  notices  of  this  city  found  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  the  last  of  them  cannot  be  later  than  about  700 

B.  C/ 

About  four  centuries  afterwards,  as  we  have  seen,  the  city 
was  already  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Petra  ;  it  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Nabatheans,  and  had  become  a  place  of  trade. 
The  two  expeditions  sent  against  it  by  Antigonus  before  301  B. 

C.  have  been  already  alluded  to.'  In  the  first,  Athenasus  took 
the  city  by  surprise,  while  the  men  were  absent  at  a  neighbour- 
ing mart  or  fair ;  and  carried  off  a  large  booty  of  silver  and 
merchandise.  But  the  Nabatheans  quickly  pursued  him,  to  the 
number  of  eight  thousand  men  ;  and  falling  upon  his  camp  by 
night,  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  his  army.'  Of  the  second 
expedition,  under  the  command  of  Demetrius,  the  Nabatheans 
had  previous  intelligence  ;  and  prepared  themselves  for  an  attack, 
by  driving  their  flocks  into  the  deserts,  and  placing  their  wealth 
under  the  protection  of  a  strong  garrison  in  Petra ;  to  which, 
according  to  Diodorus,  there  was  but  a  single  approach,  and 
that  made  by  hand.'  In  this  way  they  succeeded  in  baffling 
the  whole  design  of  Demetrius. 

Strabo,  speaking  of  the  Nabatheans  during  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  describes  the  capital  as  follows  :  "  The  metropolis  of 
the  Nabatheans  is  Petra,  so  called  ;  for  it  lies  in  a  place  in  other 
respects  plain  and  level,  but  shut  in  by  rocks  round  about,  pre- 
cipitous indeed  on  the  outside,  but  within  having  copious  foun- 
tains for  a  supply  of  water  and  the  irrigation  of  gardens. 
Beyond  the  enclosure,  the  region  is  mostly  a  desert,  and  espe- 

'  Heb.  ;^D  Sela ;   Greek  ^  n^rpa  Pe-  *  The  expression  "  the  rook,"  in  Jndg. 

tra,  and  also  in  the  plor.  al  n/rpcu  in  the  h^  <uid  Is.  42,  11,  has  sometimes  been 

later  ecclesiastical    notices ;    Reland  pp.  referred  to  the  city  of  Petra ;  bat  is  too 

XI 5,  217,  533.    Comp.  the  similar  case  of  indefinite,  both  in  itself  and  in  relation  to 

n4xxa  and  UAXoi.  the  context,  to  be  taken  into  the  aoooont 

•2Kingsl4,  7.  •  I»iige  159. 

*  Is  16,  1,  and  Gesenins  Comm.  in  loc.  ^  Diod.  Sic  19.  59. 

Comp.  3  K.  3,  4.  '  lb.  19. 97,  o(^f  /uiu  hmfid^rtms  x^tp^ 

*  So  the  Ma'az,  see  abore,  p.  143.    Com-    ^oiirou, 
pare  also  p.  167.  n.  8. 
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tially  towards  Judea/''  At  this  time  the  city  had  Wome  the 
great  place  of  transit  for  the  products  of  the  east,  and  was  often 
resort^  to  hy  foreigners.*  The  philosopher  Athenadoms,  Stiu- 
bo's  friend,  spent  some  time  in  Petra ;  and  related  with  admira- 
tion, that  he  found  many  Bomans  and  other  strangers  residing 
there  ;  that  these  often  had  lawsuits  with  one  another  and  with 
the  inhabitants ;  while  the  latter  lived  in  peace  among  them- 
selves, under  excellent  laws.' 

Similar,  but  more  definite,  is  the  testimony  of  Pliny  in  the 
first  century :  "  The  Nabatheans  inhabit  the  city  called  Petra, 
in  a  valley  less  than  two  (Boman)  miles  in  amplitude,  surround- 
ed by  inaccessible  mountains,  with  a  stream  flowing  through 
it."*  About  the  same  period,  Petra  is  often  mentioned  by 
Josephus  as  the  capital  of  Arabia  Petraaa,  in  all  his  notices  <^ 
that  kingdom  and  its  connection  with  Jewish  affidrs.'  With 
that  kingdom,  it  passed  under  the  immediate  sway  of  the 
Bomans,  during  the  reign  of  Trajan.  His  successor  Adrian 
appears  to  have  ^nted  privileges  to  Petra,  which  led  the  in- 
habitants to  give  his  name  to  the  city  upon  coins.  Several  of 
these  are  still  extant.*  In  the  fourth  century,  Petra  is  several 
times  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome ;  and  in  the  Greek 
ecclesiastical  NotitisB  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  it  appears 
as  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  Third  Palestine.^  Of  its  bishops, 
Germanus  was  present  at  the  council  of  Seleucia  in  A.  D.  359  ; 
and  Theodorus  at  that  of  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  536.' 

But  firom  that  time  onwards,  Petra  suddenly  vanishes  from 
the  pages  of  history.  In  the  two  Latin  NotitisB,  referring  in 
part  to  the  centuries  after  the  Muhammedan  conquest  and  before 
the  crusades,  the  name  of  Petra  is  no  longer  found,  aiid  the 
metropolitan  see  had  been  transferred  to  Babbah.'  Whether 
Petra  perished  through  the  ruthless  rage  of  the  &natic  conquer- 
ors, or  whether  it  had  already  been  destroyed  in  some  incursion 
of  the  hordes  of  the  desert,  is  utterly  unknown.     The  silence  of 

'  Strabo  16.  4.  21,  Mrrrp^okis  9^  r&w  '  Mionnet  Descr.  de  M^daflles  Antiqncs, 

Vafiaral^w  icrly  ii  Tl^pa  icaXavfUtn/i'  Kti-  Tom.  V.  p.  687.     Eekbel  Doctr.  Nanimor. 

rot  yiip    M  x*^ov  r&AXa  6fia\ov    ical  Vet  II.  p.  508.     No  lees  than  ei^t  ooina 

iriv^Sou,  ir^cXy  N  ir4rpq,  ^povpwiihw^  r&  of  Petra  are  described,  yiz.  three  m  honour 

lik¥  iierhs  KpnimA  kvoT^fwvt  r4  S*  irrhs  of  Adrian;  one  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and 

wirr^  it^^^yovs  ix^rros  its  re  i^iap  kqX  Veros ;  two  of  Septimins  Severos ;   and 

KtrrttoM,  "L^v  9^  rov  w€pifi6Kov  x^(m  ipytiMs  two  of  Geta.     Most  of  them  bear  on  the 

4i  vXtiffTfit  inU  M^Uirra  ^  wphs  'lovSckf.  reverse   the  inscription :  'AS/n^  n4rpa 

*  See  above,  p.  161.  Mifro^voAir.    For  this  custom  on  the  coini 
'  Strabo  U>id.  of  aties,  see  above,  p.  60.  n.  8. 

*  Plin.H.N.6.28v.82,*'DeindeNaba-  ^  Onomast  arts.  Fetra,  Idmnaa,  l%e-^ 
tbsi  oppidnm  incolnnt  Petram  nomine  in  man^  etc.  Reland  Pal.  p.  215,  217.  See 
oonvalle,  paulo  minus  II  mill,  passoum  am-  also  in  general  the  art  Petra  in  Rehuid  p. 
plitudinis,  circumdatnm  moodbus  inaooes-  926  sq. 

sip  amne  intnAnente."  *  Reland  PaL  pp.  988,  588.    Le  QniMf 

*  See  the  references  to  Josephns  abore^    Oriens  Chr.  IIL  p.  725. 

p).  159.  n.  4.  •  Kebnd  Pal.  pp.  228,  226. 

a.  674, 675 
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all  Arabian  writers  as  to  the  very  existence  of  Petra,  would  seem 
to  fiEiToar  the  latter  supposition  ;  for  had  the  city  still  retained 
its  importance,  we  could  hardly  expect  that  they  should  pass  it 
over  without  some  notice,  in  their  accounts  of  the  country  and 
its  conquest.  As  it  is,  this  sudden  and  total  disappearance  of 
the  rery  name  and  trace  of  a  city  so  renowned,  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  circumstances  of  its  history.^ 

The  crusaders,  as  we  have  seen,  found  Petra  at  Kerak,  just 
as  they  also  found  Beersheba  at  Beit  Jibrin  ;  thus  introducing 
a  confcudon  as  to  Petra,  which  is  not  wholly  removed  even  at  the 
present  day."  It  was  not  until  the  reports  collected  by  Seetzen 
respecting  the  wonderful  remains  in  Wady  Mtlsa,  had  been  veri- 
fied by  the  personal  discovery  and  examination  of  them  by 
Burckhardt,  that  the  latter  traveller  first  ventured  to  assume 
their  identity  with  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Arabia 
Petwea.'  This  identity  is  now,  I  believe,  admitted  by  alL — The 
arguments  for  the  identity  in  question,  are  of  a  threefold  nature, 
and  all  lie  within  a  small  compass. 

First,  the  character  of  the  site,  as  given  by  Strabo  and  Pliny 
in  the  passages  above  quoted  ;  an  area  in  a  valley  surrounded  by 
precipitous  rocks,  with  a  stream  running  through  it,  and  a  single 
approach  ^  made  by  hand,'  as  mentioned  by  Diodorus  ;^  all  this 
corresponds  entirely  to  Wady  Mtisa  as  already  describe. 

Again,  the  ancient  specifications  as  to  the  distance  of  Petra 
from  both  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Elanitic  gulf,  all  point  to  Wady 
Milsa.  Passing  over  the  merely  casual  and  indefinite  estimates 
of  Strabo  and  Pliny,*  we  find  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  Deme- 
trius, on  his  return  fiom  Petra,  marched  three  hundred  stadia, 


*■  No  Arabhui  writer  mentions  Petra; 
and  the  onlj  ones  who  speak  of  Wady  Mik- 
sa,  so  far  as  yet  known,  are  Kazwinj  in 
the  thirteenth  oentory,  and  Ibn  lyAs  (fien 
Ayas)  in  the  fifteenth.  Both  these  an- 
ttioTB  merely  relate  a  Muhammedau  legend, 
according  to  which  Moses  died  and  was 
boiied  in  this  valley.  See  Kazwiny's 
Geogr.  lexicon,  Athdr  el-BelSd^  Cod.  Mc 
Anb.  BibKoth.  Gothaa  No.  284.  foU  80. 
Ibn  lykB  in  his  geogr.  work,  Nethek  el- 
JSzhar,  Cod.  Gothan.  No.  802.  fol  228. 
These  notices  from  Mss.  in  the  Library  at 
Gotha,  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Roe- 
diger  of  Halle. — For  the  forms  Arce,  Are- 
ceme,  Reeem,  etc.  assigned  by  Josephns 
and  others  as  the  earliest  name  of  Petm ; 
as  also  for  the  er-Rakim  of  Arabian  writ- 
ers, see  Note  XXXVII,  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. — ^In  Bke  manner  the  place  called 
by  Arabian  writers  eUUyr,  (not  eUHijar 
*a  stone')  has  sometimes  been  mistaken 
forPetim;  see  the  same  Note. 


*  See  p.  167,  above.  Adrichomins  p.  129. 
Ranmer^s  Palast  p.  412  sq. 

'  Bnrckhardt  p.  481.  The  firrt  pub- 
lished account  of  Burckhardt* s  visit  to  Wa- 
dy Miisa,  seems  to  have  been  contained  in 
a  letter  from  him  dated  Cairo,  Sept  12, 
1812,  prefixed  to  his  Travels  in  Nubia, 
Lond.  1819.  But  before  this  appeared, 
Ritter  had  already  suggested  the  identity 
of  Wady  Mdsa  and  Petra,  on  the  strengtli 
of  Seetzen*s  reports  in  Zach's  MonatL  Corr. 
XVn.  p.  189.  See  Ritter's  Erdkuude  Th. 
n.  p.li7.    Beri  1818. 

*  See  pp.  169,  170. 

*  Strabo  places  it  at  three  or  four  daysT 
march  firom  Jericho,  16.  4.  21.  Pliny  at 
600  Roman  miles  from  Gaxa,  und  185  firam 
the  Persian  gulf ;  H.  N.  6. 28  or  82.  Here, 
as  Cellarios  suggests,  the  two  numbers  have 
probably  been  transpoeed ;  that  is,  it  should 
read  185  miles  from  Gasa,  and  600  from 
the  Persian  gulC  Cellar.  Notit.  Orb.  II.  p. 
581. 
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and  encamped  near  the  Dead  Sea/  This  distance  is  equal  to 
about  fifteen  hours  with  camels  ;  and  if  reckoned  northwards 
from  Wady  MOsa  along  the  ancient  road,  extends  to  nearly  op- 
posite the  south  end  of  the  sea.  After  all,  this  is  doubtless  also 
a  mere  estimate,  and  is  if  any  thing  too  small ;  but  at  any  rate, 
it  could  never  apply  to  Kerak. — More  exactly  is  the  position  of 
Petra  laid  down  in  the  Peutinger  Tables.  The  distance  is  there 
marked  from  Ailah  along  the  ancient  road  to  Petra,  by  the  sta- 
tions Ad  Dianam,  Prcesidium,  Hauara,*  and  Zadagatta,  at 
ninety-nine  Roman  miles  in  all,  equivalent  to  about  seventy- 
eight  and  two  thirds  geographical  miles.'  The  actual  direct  diis- 
tance  between  'Akabah  and  Wady  Mtlsa,  on  a  straight  line,  is 
about  sixty-four  geographical  miles ;  and  when  we  take  into 
account  the  windings  of  the  way  and  the  steepness  of  the 
mountains,  the  comparison  is  here  sufficiently  exact.^  On  this 
route  too,  the  name  and  site  of  Zadagatta  (Zodocatha)  still  exist 
at  Usdakah,  about  six  hours  south  of  Wady  Mtlsa.*  Further,  the 
same  Tables,  although  somewhat  confused  on  the  north  of  Petra, 
yet  give  the  distance  between  it  and  Kabbah  as  at  least  over 
seventy-two  Roman  miles  ;  which  corresponds  well  with  Wady 
MClsa. 

Lastly,  Josephus,  and  also  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  testify  ex- 
pressly, that  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  died,  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  Petra.*  And  to  this  day  the  mountain  which  both  tradition 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  mark  as  the  same,  still  rears 
its  lonely  head  above  the  vale  of  Wady  Mtlsa. 

These  considerations  appear  to  me  to  demonstrate  the  iden- 
tity of  Petra  with  Wady  Mtsa  ;  and  also  to  show  as  conclu- 

>  Diod.  Sio.  19. 98,  vX^^mt  r^f  *A9^^aX-  eUHnmeiyimeb  did  not  lie  upon  ibe  g'^tt 

rlriUhs  xZ/irnf .  Roman  road,  of  which  Lubonle  foond  tra* 

*  The  Av^  of  Ptolemy,  and  ibe  Hava-  oes  ftirtber  north  upon  the  moontain. 

na  of  the  Nodtia  Dignitatam.   PtoL  6.  17.  *  The  geographical  podtion  of  Petra  is 

Reland  PaL  pp.  46a,  280.  fixed  on  the  accompanying  map  at  80* 

'  The  following  is  the  specification  of  the  25'  N.  Lat  and  85'  88'  9  '  K.  Long,  from 


Tables:  From  Haila,  XVI ad  Dianam.  xxi  Greenwich.  This  latitude  is  the 
PrsBsidio.  xxiii  Hanara.  zx  Zadagatta.  between  that  resulting  from  our  routes 
xvin  Petris.  Summa  xcix.— The  station  and  Laborde's.  Mooie  and  Beke  give  it 
*  ad  Dianam;  is  common  to  both  the  routes  at  80^  19',  which  appears  to  be  even  less 
fVom  Ailah,  to  Jerusalem  and  to  Petra.  correct  than  their  observations  at  Jerusa* 
It  must  therefore  have  lain  in  the  great  lem  and  Hebron ;  see  above,  p.  74,  n  2. 
valley;  and  the  distance  of  16  Roman  miles  Vol  I.  p.  259,  n.  1.  The  longitude  is 
from  *Akabah  would  bring  it  about  oppo-  that  found  by  a  comparison  of  our  rontea 
site  the  Wady  and  fountain  el-Hendis.  It  with  those  of  Laborde.  See  Kiepert^s  Me- 
is  marked  as  a  small  temple  of  Diana,  moir  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work, 
This  point  must  have  been  considerably  IIL  App.  p.  87. 
north  of  the  mouth  of  Wady  el-Ithm.  *  See  above,  p.  168. 
The  Roman  road  to  Petra  appears  there-  '  Josephus  Ant  4.  4.  7.  Euseb.  et 
ibre  to  have  ascended  the  mountain  north  Hieron.  Onomastioon :  ^^Or,  mons  in  quo 
of  that  Wady ;  and  the  station  PrsBsidium  mortuus  est  Aaran  juxta  dvitatem  Pa- 
is probably  to  be  sought  in  those  moun-  tram." 
tains.    It  would  consequently  seem,  that 

U.  577-^79 
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nvely,  that  it  could  not  have  been  situated  at  Eerak,  where  the 
crofladecB  placed  it.' 

But  how  or  when  the  name  of  Petra  was  dropped,  or  in  what 
age  that  of  Wady  Mtlsa  was  adopted,  we  have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining. The  crusaders  found  the  latter  in  current  use,  and 
jipeak  here  only  of  the  "  Vallis  MoysL"*  They  also  speak  of  a 
Imilding  on  the  neighbouring  mountain,  consecrated  to  Aaron ; 
but  they  appear  to  have  discovered  nowhere  any  trace  of  ^ 
Christian  population.' 

Then  came  other  centuries  of  oblivion ;  and  the  name  of 
Wady  Mtlsa  was  not  again  heard  of,  until  the  reports  of  Seetzen 
in  A.  D.  1807.  During  his  excursion  £rom  Hebron  to  the  hill 
MadQrah,  his  Arab  guide  of  the  Haweitlit  described  the  place, 
exclaiming :  "  Ah,  how  I  weep,  when  I  behold  the  ruins  of 
Wady  Mtsa!"*  The  subsequent  visits  of  Burckhardt,  Irby 
and  Mangles,  Laborde,  and  others,  have  put  the  world  in  posses- 
sion of  most  of  the  details  ;  yet  I  apprehend  that  the  historical 
and  antiquarian  interest  of  the  place  is  by  no  means  exhausted* 
The  scholar  who  should  go  thither  learned  in  the  lore  of  Grecian 
•and  Egyptian  arts  and  architecture,  would  be  able,  I  doubt  not, 
.still  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  new  facts,  illustrative  of  the  taste, 
the  antiquities,  and  the  general  history  of  this  remarkable 
people. 


Saturday^  June  2d.  As  morning  dawned,  we  rose  from  our 
couch  of  sand  in  the  middle  of  the  'Arabah  ;  and  at  4|  o'clock 
were  again  upon  our  way  towards  the  fountain  el-Weibeh. 
Looking  back,  we  could  see  the  Wady  through  which  we  had 
descended  from  the  pass  of  Nemela,  bearing  8.  55^  E.  and 
marking  the  course  we  had  travelled  during  the  darkness.  We 
were  now  more  than  half  way  across  the  'Arabah  ;  and  continued 
to  travel  on  nearly  W.  N.  W.  through  a  rollinff  gravelly  desert, 
with  rounded  naked  hills  of  considerable  elevation.  Our  guides 
had  usually  in  the  'Arabah  kept  one  man  ahead  as  a  scout ;  and 
now,  as  we  approached  el-Weibeh,  they  took  double  precautions 
against  any  enemy  ;  since  this  and  other  fountains  in  the  valley, 
are  the  usual  rendezvous  of  wandering  parties. 

*  For  the  qnefldon  wbether  there  was  Koi  iiiiprobabl7  tiiere  vmiy  liave  been  hoi^ 

OTobablj  more  than  one  Petm,  lee  in  Note  origimillj  a  Cbriatian  chapel,  aa  on  Jeb^l 

AXX  Vll,  at  the  end  of  the  Vdome.  Mihsa  and  Mount  St  Catherine ;  bnt  there 

^  See  abore,  pp.  168,  165.  is  no  historical  trace  of  any  monastery  on 

'  Gnibert  speaka  of  this  bnilding  as  a  the  moontain.    See  Note  XXXVI,  end  of 

.drarch;  7,  $6;  p.  666.    Another  writer    thevolnme.  . 

eansitan*<Oratoriam;''GestaI>eip.581.  *  Zach's  MonatL  €k>rr.  XVII.  p.  186. 

Fkilcfaer  inoorrecUy  makes  it  a  monastery  See  above,  p.  165. 
dedicated  to  St.  Aaron;  c  .28,  p^  406. 

You  n.— 16*  il  579, 680 
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We  came  out,  at  half  past  6  o'clock,  upon  the  high  but  not 
steep  bank  of  Wady  el-Jeib  ;  which  here  sweeps  round  quite  to 
the  foot  of  the  ascent  on  the  west  side  of  el-'Arabah.  We  de- 
scended into  it  from  the  gravelly  hills,  one  hundred  feet  or  more. 
It  is  here  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  breadth,  and  everywhere 
sprinkled  with  herbs  and  shrubs.  Just  on  its  western  side, 
where  the  land  slopes  up  very  gradually  into  a  tract  of  low  lime- 
stone hills,  lies  'Ain  el-Weibeh,  one  of  the  most  important 
watering  places  in  all  the  great  valley.  There  are  here  indeed 
three  fountains,  issuing  from  the  chalky  rock  of  which  the  slope 
is  composed.  Below  them,  on  the  border  of  the  Jeib,  is  a  jungle 
of  coarse  grass  and  canes,  with  a  few  palm  trees,  presenting  at  a 
distance  the  appearance  of  fine  verdure,  but  proving  near  at 
hand  to  be  marshy  and  Aill  of  bc^.  This  slope  continues 
towards  the  south,  where  it  becomes  wider,  and  is  also  sprinkled 
with  herbs ;  being  watered  in  winter  by  a  Wady  called  el- 
Ghamr,  with  a  small  spring  of  bad  water,  an  hour  and  a  half  or 
two  hours  south  of  el-Weibeh.  As  we  approached  this  latter 
fountain,  we  could  see  the  verdure  around  'Ain  eil-Ghamr.* 

As  our  scouts  had  reported  that  there  were  no  visitors  at  el- 
Weibeh,  we  proceeded  directly  thither  ;  and  reaching  it  at  7.20, 
halted  more  than  two  hours  fbr  breakfast  and  rest.  The  three 
fountains  are  some  rods  apart,  running  out  in  small  streams  from 
the  foot  of  a  low  rise  of  ground,  at  the  edge  of  the  hills.  The 
water  is  not  abundant ;  and  in  the  two  northernmost  sources, 
has  a  sickly  hue,  like  most  desert  fountains,  with  a  taste  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  The  temperature  of  the  water  was  75**  F. 
that  of  the  air  being  about  the  same.  But  the  southernmost 
source  consists  of  three  small  rills  of  limpid  and  good  water, 
flowing  out  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  excavation  in  the  rock. 
The  soft  chalky  stone  has  cnmibled  away,  forming  a  semicircular 
ledge  about  six  feet  high  around  the  spring,  and  now  a  few  feet 
distant  from  it.  The  intermediate  space  is  at  present  occupied 
by  earth ;  but  the  rock  apparently  once  extended  out,  so  that 
the  water  actually  issued  from  its  base. — ^We  could  find  here  no 
trace  of  the  remains  of  former  dwellings. 

'Ain  el-Weibeh  is  situated  just  on  the  exterior  of  a  great 
bend  of  Wady  el-Jeib,  which  here  comes  down  from  the  S.  by  W. 
and  sweeps  round  almost  towards  the  E.  N.  E.  In  it,  at  some 
distance  below  el-Weibeh,  we  could  see  the  verdure  around 
another  place  of  water,  called  el-Hufeiry  ;  the  water  is  found  by 
digging  holes  in  the  ground,  is  scanty,  and  fails  in  summer. 

From  this  point,  (at  el-Weibeh,)  Mount  Hor  is  seen  to  fine 
advantage,  towering  in  lone  majesty,  and  prominent  above  all 

>SMBiirokli«dtp.  446. 
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the  peaks  which  immediately  skirt  the  'Arabah  ;  but  itself  lower 
than  the  high  ridges  further  east.  Indeed,  as  here  seen,  this 
peak,  and  the  rocSy  groups  around  Wady  Mtlsa  and  next  the 
'Arabah,  appear  to  belong  to  a  chain  further  west  and  lower 
than  the  high  main  chain  of  esh-Sherah.  The  latter,  beginning 
from  Wady  Ghuweir,  and  consisting  of  round  summits  and 
ridges  without  precipices,  runs  on  continuously  as  far  south  as 
the  eye  can  reach.  The  lower  masses  of  porphyry,  are  all  along 
marked  by  a  dark  and  almost  black  appearance.^ 

We  were  much  struck  while  at  el-Weibeh,  with  the  entire 
adaptedness  of  its  position  to  the  scriptural  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Israelites,  on  their  second  arrival  at  Kadesh.' 
There  was  at  Kadesh  a  fountain,  called  also  En-Mishpat ;'  this 
was  then  either  partially  dried  up,  or  exhausted  by  the  multi- 
tude ;  so  that  "  there  was  no  water  for  the  congregation.''  By  a 
miracle,  water  was  brought  forth  abundantly  out  of  the  rock. 
Moses  now  sent  messengers  to  the  king  of  Edom,  informing  him 
that  they  were  "  in  Kadesh,  a  city  in  the  uttermost  of  his 
border  ; "  and  asking  leave  to  pass  through  his  country,  so  as  to 
continue  their  course  around  Moab  and  approach  Palestine  from 
the  east.  This  Edom  refused ;  and  the  Israelites  accordingly 
marched  to  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  died  ;  and  then  along  the 
'Arabah  to  the  Red  Sea,* 

Here  at  el-Weibeh,  all  these  scenes  were  before  our  eyes. 
Here  was  the  fountain,  even  to  this  day  the  most  frequented 
watering  place  in  all  the  'Arabah.  On  the  northwest  is  the 
mountain,  by  which  the  Israelites  had  formerly  assayed  to  ascend 
to  the  land  of  Palestine,  and  were  driven  back.*  Overagainst 
us  lay  the  land  of  Edom  ;  we  were  in  its  uttermost  border ;  and 
the  great  Wady  el-Ghuweir,  affording  a  direct  and  easy  passage 
through  the  mountains  to  the  table  land  above,  was  directly 
before  us ;  while  further  in  the  south.  Mount  Hor  formed  a 
prominent  and  striking  object,  at  the  distance  of  two  good  days 
pumey  for  such  a  host.  The  small  fountain  et-Taiyibeh  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pass  er-Rflb&'y,  may  then  have  been,  either  the 
wells  of  Bene-Jaakan,  or  the  Moseroth,  of  the  Israelites.* 
The  stations  of  Gudgodah  and  Jotbath  further  south,  we  may 
perhaps  find  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Gharttndel,  and  in  the 
marshy  tract  with  palm  trees  further  towards  'Akabah,  men- 

'  The  terond  pointi  teen  from  the  fbon-  *  Nam.  14,  4(M5.     Dent  1,  41-46. 

taia  «I-Weibeh,  bora  m  follows :   Mount  «  Nnm.  88,  80.  81.  87.    Dent.  lO,-  G. 

Hor  S.  25**  £.    Wady  from  past  of  Nenie-  Entebios  and  Jerome  relate,  that  the  plooe 

la  8.  60'  E.    Wady  el-Ghnweir  S.  80'  £.  of  the  Beeroth  Bene-Jaakan  was  rtill  shown 

•l-Hnfeiiy  N.  65*  £.  in  their  day,  ten  Roman  miles  from  Petra, 

*  Num.'  e.  20.  at  the  top  of  the  mountain.     Onomast.  art. 


Gen.  14,  7.  Beroth  rUiar.  Joe. 

Nam.  20,  14-29. 


ii.  582.  583 
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tioned  by  LaBorde  and  Schubert ;  where  in  winter  at  least  we 
might  look  for  "  d  land  of  rivers  of  waters/'* 

In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  we  were  disposed  to  re- 
gard el- Weibeh  as  the  probable  site  of  the  ancient  Kadesh  ;  and 
felt  that  we  were  here  treading  on  ground  consecrated  by  many 
sacred  associations.  Some  other  circumstances  corroborative  of 
the  same  view,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  adduce  further  on,* 
Yet  the  surrounding  desert  has  long  since  resumed  its  rights  ; 
and  all  traces  of  the  city  and  of  its  very  name,  have  disap- 
peared. Indeed  there  is  nothing  which  shows  Kadesh  to  have 
ever  been  a  place  of  any  size,  or  of  any  importance,  except  in  con- 
nection with  the  journeyings  of  the  Israelites. 

As  we  were  ascending  the  pass  of  Nemela,  (May  30th,)  we 
were  overtaken  by  a  single  Arab,  who  had  come  the  same  day 
from ' Ain  el- Weibeh.  From  him  we  learned,  that  during  the  pre- 
ceding night,  while  we  were  travelling  up  Wady  el-Jeib,  a  ma- 
rauding party  (GhOzu)  had  encamped  at  el-Weibeh,  composed 
of  four  hundred  men  on  dromedaries  from  the  Tiydhah,  Ter&bin, 
DhQllam  and  'Az&zimeh,  going  against  the  Hawltzim  and  'Anazeh 
of  the  Syrian  desert.  Had  we  not  travelled  during  the  night, 
we  might  very  probably  have  fallen  in  with  them.  It  is  these 
marauding  expeditions,  which  render  the  'Arabah  and  the  Ghor 
dangerous  for  travellers.  They  pass  and  repass  frequently 
between  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  Arabs  on  the  east  and  west; 
and.  there  is  always  some  risk  of  encountering  them.  In  the 
present  instance,  such  an  encounter  would  have  brought  us  into 
no  danger ;  as  those  tribes  are  all  allies  of  the  Jeh&lin,  under 
whose  protection  we  made  this  journey. 

From  'Ain  el-Weibeh  a  travelled  path  enters  immediately 
among  the  limestone  hills,  and  proceeding  about  K.  N.  W.  doubt- 
less ascends  the  mountain  to  the  region  above.  Our  Jeh^n 
seemed  not  to  be  acquainted  with  this  road,  being  accustomed 
from  el-Weibeh  to  skirt  the  'Arabah  along  the  foot  of  the  hiUs, 
as  far  north  as  to  Wady  el-Khdr^r,  and  then  ascend  by  the  pass  of 
es-Sdfah.  But  as  the  bu£foon  Muhammed,  who  had  recently 
been  here  with  Lord  Prudhoe's  party,  professed  to  have  taken 
this  direct  road,  and  to  have  found  it  shorter,  the  guides  conclu- 
ded to  follow  it  now.  We  left  the  fountain  at  9f-  o'clock,  and  at 
once  entered  among  the  hills,  here  low  and  consisting  of  chalky 
stone  and  conglomerate,  without  a  particle  of  vegetation.  At 
10.20,  we  crossed  a  large  Wady  called  el-Mirzaba,  which  gives 
name  to  a  pass  up  the  mountains  on  the  left ;'  and  at  11  o'clock 
we  came  to  another  very  large  one  called  el-Muhelleh,  from  a 

>  Deut  10,  7;  oomp.  Nam.  83,  82.  88.  *  See  farther  onx  Approachof  the  I»- 

"See  Laborde's  Mi^)  and  Voyage  p.  58.  raelites  to  Palestiiie. 

[147.]     Schabert*8  Reiae  U.  p.  899.  '  See  above,  p.  12& 
ii.  583^85 
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place  of  that  name  in  the  country  of  the  'Azftzimeh  in  the  same 
mountains.  These  Wadys,  like  those  which  succeeded,  find 
their  way  to  Wady  el-Jeib  ;  and  have  in  them  many  Seiy&l  or 
Tfllh  trees,  some  of  which  are  very  large. 

It  now  appeared,  that  our  Arabs  were  afraid  of  having  taken 
a  wrong  road.  The  path  was  evidently  much  travelled ;  but 
where  it  led  to,  no  one  seemed  to  know.  We  therefore  turned 
to  the  right  on  a  course  about  N.  N.  E.  without  any  track,  in 
order  to  regain  the  path  known  to  our  guides,  descending  grad- 
ually and  obliquely  among  the  hills  towards  the  'Arabah.  In 
doing  this  we  crossed  several  Wadys  of  which  our  Arabs  did  not 
know  the  names.  Indeed,  they  seemed  to  be  quite  lost,  as  if 
they  were  entire  strangers  to  the  region.  We  had  found  it  at  all 
times  difficult  to  get  information  from  them,  owing  partly  to 
their  ignorance,  partly  to  carelessness,  and  somewhat  to  unwil- 
lingness. But  they  had  become  less  reserved  and  more  and  more 
communicative,  the  longer  we  had  been  with  them.  All  Arabs 
are  usually  ignorant  of  the  localities  two  or  three  days  distant 
from  their  own  country ;  but  the  general  intelligence  of  our 
present  guides,  was  the  most  limited  we  had  yet  met  with,  and 
we  never  found  more  difficulty  in  eliciting  information.  Nor 
could  we  always  put  trust  in  that  which  they  did  communicate, 
without  much  cross-examination  and  other  confirmatory  evi- 
dence. 

At  length,  at  1  o'clock,  we  came  down  near  the  mouth  pf  a 
Wady  not  &r  from  the  'Arabah,  where  was  a  small  cane  brake 
indicating  water.  Here  we  fell  into  the  road  of  which  our 
guides  were  in  search.  The  spot  is  called  'Ain  el-Mureidhah  ; 
but  the  Arabs  said  the  water  was  good  for  nothing,  and  consisted 
of  little  more  than  dampness  of  the  earth.  Following  now  the 
known  path,  we  struck  up  again  N.  N.  W.  among  the  hills 
towards  the  mountains.  We  passed  the  Wady  Abu  Jerftdeh  at 
1.55  ;  and  came  at  2.40  to  the  Kuf&fiyeh,  a  large  Wady,  which 
conducted  us  more  into  the  mountains.  Leaving  this  we  crossed 
over  to  Wady  el-Khfir&r,  which  we  reached  at  3.20.  Between 
all  these  Wadys  are  only  desert  limestone  hills,  becoming  grad- 
uaUy  higher  and  more  broken  towards  the  west. 

At  the  mouth  of  Wady  el-KhQrAr,  where  it  issues  upon  the 
'Arabah,  an  hour  or  more  east  of  the  point  where  we  struck  it, 
18  the  fountain  called  'Ain  el-KhQrftr,  smaller  than  el-Weibeh, 
but  having  tolerable  water^  which  continues  through  the  year. 
As  we  passed  along  and  over  the  hills,  we  could  see  the  verdure 
around  this  fountam  ;  and  lilso  that  around  the  water  of  Hash 
in  the  plain  beyond,  somewhat  further  north.'     The  waters  of 


*  6MAboTe,p.  119. 
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the  EhQr&r  end  all  the  Wadys  we  had  passed,  find  their  way  to 
the  Jeib,  apparently  south  of  Wady  Hash  ;  or  in  part,  perhaps, 
through  that  Wady. 

Following  up  Wady  el-Ehtirftr  for  about  half  an  hour,  we  left 
it,  and  ascended  by  a  steep  but  not  long  pass,  called  the  pass  of 
Khur4r.  This  brought  us  out  at  4  o'clock,  not  exactly  upon 
table  land,  but  upon  a  higher  tract  of  country,  forming  tiie  first 
of  the  several  steps  or  offsets  into  which  the  ascent  of  the  moun« 
tains  in  this  part  is  divided.  This  is  here  perhaps  four  or  five 
hundred  feet  higher  than  the  tract  we  had  left ;  and  lay  before 
us  two  and  a  half  hours  in  breadth,  quite  to  the  base  of  the  next 
ascent,  in  which  is  the  main  pass  of  es-Stii&h.  The  tract  runs 
up  nearly  from  E.  N.  E.  to  W.  8.  W.  firom  the  hills  around  Us- 
dum  and  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  an  indefinite  extent 
on  our  left ;  rising  very  considerably  all  the  way,  and  drained  in 
its  whole  length  by  the  Wady  el-Fikreh,  which  enters  the  Gh6r 
at  the  southwest  comer.*  The  bed  of  this  Wady  Ues  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  tract,  near  the  base  of  the  next  ascent.  The 
surface  is  here  broken,  and  in  some  parts  mountainous,  like  that 
of  the  lower  region  behind  us.  At  the  distance  of  an  hour  or 
two  further  south,  a  ridge  begins  on  the  firont  or  southeast  part 
of  this  higher  tract,  and  runs  off  parallel  to  the  next  chain ; 
the  head  of  Wady  el-Fikreh  being  far  up  between  them  in  the 
southwest. — We  soon  struck  upon  a  small  Wculy,  called  diminu- 
tively Wudey  Sik  ;  which  after  we  bad  followed  it  for  a  while, 
ran  off  on  the  right  towards  the  'Arabah.  After  this,  all  the 
smaller  Wadys  ran  towards  the  Fikreh  ;  and  the  country  just 
here  was  less  broken  than  towards  the  left. 

The  mountain  before  us,  forming  the  next  step  of  the  aseent, 
presented  a  formidable  barrier,  a  naked  limestone  ridge,  not  less 
than  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  very  steep.  Three  passes 
up  this  mountain  were  pointed  out,  viz.  that  of  es-Sdf&h  direct- 
ly  before  us  ;  on  the  right,  not  &r  off,  another,  es-Bufey  ;  and 
on  the  left  at  some  distance  the  third,  called  el- Yemen,  leading 
up  through  a  deep  rent  known  as  Wady  el- Yemen.  Tins  chasm 
cleaves  the  mountain  to  its  base  ;  and  here  the  higher  portion 
of  the  ridge  may  be  said  to  terminate  ;  for  although  it  continues 
to  run  on  far  to  the  southwest,  yet  it  is  there  lower  and  less  steep. 
The  Wady  el- Yemen  brings  down  apparently,  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son, large  quantities  of  water  firom  the  regions  above  into  the  Fik- 
reh. At  the  top  of  this  pass,  water  is  found  in  pits,  which  is 
good  and  never  fails. 

Fifteen  minutes  before  we  reached  the  Fikreh,  a  road  &31 
into  ours  (at  5.50)  coming  up  directly  from  'Ain  el-Kh(ir&r, 
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l^he  spot  was  marked  by  an  unusual  number  of  heaps  of  stones. 
Immediately  afterwards,  a  path  apparently  much  travelled,  went 
off  towards  the  left,  leading  to  the  pass  el-Yemen.  A  branch 
of  it  was  said  to  take  a  course  still  more  to  the  left,  so  as  to 
keep  along  up  the  Fikreh  for  some  time,  and  then  ascend  the 
mountain  further  in  the  southwest,  where  it  is  lower  and  less  dif- 
ficult. This  circuitous  road  is  called  el-Haudeh,  and  is  usually 
taken  with  loaded  animals ;  since  it  escapes  the  steep  ascent. 
The  roads  which  lead  up  all  these  passes,  fall  into  each  other 
again  in  the  country  above,  as  we  shall  see.  Yet  a  track  would 
seem  to  procorjd  directly  from  the  ascent  of  the  Haudeh  to  Gaza ; 
and  on  this,  so  far  as  we  could  learn,  perhaps  in  the  next  chain 
of  mountains,  is  probably  the  pass  called  el-Gh&rib,  of  which  we 
several  times  heard/ 

The  road  which  immediately  enters  the  hills  from  el-Weibeh, 
and  which  we  had  at  first  taken,  seems  to  ascend  more  in  the 
south  to  this  higher  tract,  on  which  we  now  were.  Lord  Lind- 
say appears  to  have  followed  it  with  8heikh  Husein  of  the  'Ala- 
win  ;  and  he  relates,  that  at  seven  hours  from  el-Weibeh,  a  path 
went  off  on  the  left  to  Gaza,  while  he  and  his  party  kept  on  and 
ascended  the  pass  es-Sd&h.  This  Gaza  road  probably  joined 
the  Haudeh  as  above  described.  An  hour  north  of  the  fork  of 
the  same  roads,  the  party  had  on  their  left  the  isolated  chalky 
hill  or  mountain  of  MadQrah ;  under  which,  their  guides  said, 
God  once  crushed  a  village  for  its  vices.* 

This  mountain,  so  remarkable  in  its  appearance,  we  too  had 
seen  upon  our  left  at  the  distance  of  about  an  hour,  ever  since 
we  came  out  upon  this  higher  tract,  rising  alone  like  a  lofty  cit- 
adel on  the  eastern  bank  of  Wady  el-Fikreh.  Sheikh  Huss&n 
related  of  it,  that  a  city  once  stood  there ;  but  God  was  pro- 
voked at  the  inhabitants  and  slew  them,  and  destroyed  their  city 
with  stones  from  heaven.  He  could  not  say,  however,  whether 
there  were  now  any  ruins  on  or  near  it.* — This  question,  as  I 
have  since  found,  had  been  already  determined  by  Seetzen 
thirty-one  years  before.  Being  at  Hebron  in  March,  1807,  he 
was  told  of  this  mountain,  and  of  the  city  MadQrah  which  once 
stood  upon  it,  but  was  now  by  the  vengeance  of  God  buried  be- 
neath it ;  there  were  also  said  to  be  round  about  it  many  hmnan 
bodies  turned  to  stone.     Thinking  to  find  here  something  which 

*  See  Vol  L  p.  208.'  el-Yemen;  BnlL  de la  Soo. de  G^ogr.  Join 

'  Lord  IiadM7*8  LeICera,  etc  II.  p.  4^  ISdO,  p.  821-S2S. 

•^Schabert  also  mentions  Madurah,  and  '  To  this  mountain  Bertoa  girei  the  ad« 

appears  to  hare  ascended  by  the  pass  ea-  ditioiial  name  of  Kadessa,  and  snpposes  it 

SikGh ;  but  by  which  route  he  travelled  to  be  the  site  of  Kadesh,  but  without  the 

from  el-Weibeh  thither,  I  am  not  able  to  slightest   ground;   Bulletin  etc.   L  o.   p. 

make  out;  Reise  II.  p.  441-448.    Bertou  822. 
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might  illustrate  the  pillar  of  salt,  Seetzen  travelled  hither  with 
guides  of  the  Haweit&t  from  esh-Sherah ;  descending,  it  would 
seem,  hj  the  pass  el- Yemen.  He  examined  the  mountain  care- 
fully ;  but  no  trace  of  ruins  was  to  be  found ;  and  instead  of 
petrified  human  bodies,  there  was  nothing  but  a  small  plain  cov- 
ered with  round,  conical^  cylindrical,  and  lens-shaped  stones, 
about  the  size  of 'a  man's  head,  composed  of  limestone  mixed 
with  sand.  It  was  to  make  up  for  this  disappointment,  that  his 
guide  now  told  him  of  Wady  Mtlsa  and  the  other  ruined  places 
of  his  own  country.  But  although  Mount  Hor  was  here  direct- 
ly before  the  traveller,  and  in  full  sight ;  and  he  was  likewise 
told  of  the  Wely  Neby  H&rtln  -upon  a  high  rocky  summit ;  yet 
his  eye  appears  nevertheless  not  to  have  rested  distinctly  upon 
that  mountain.^ 

We  came  upon  the  Fikreh  at  five  minutes  past  6  o'clock  ; 
it  is  here  a  large  shallow  Wady  with  marks  of  much  water,  and 
evidently  takes  its  rise  at  a  long  distance  on  the  left.  The  moun- 
tain before  us,  we  could  now  see,  was  composed  of  naked  strata 
of  limestone  lying  obliquely  and  very  irregularly,  sometimes  in- 
deed rising  up  in  convex  curves,  as  if  forming  the  external  cov- 
ering of  an  arch.  These  strata  are  occasionally  cut  through  by 
short  but  deep  chasms.  This  ascent  is  obviously  the  continua- 
tion in  this  direction  of  the  step  or  offset  which  we  had  formerly 
descended  adjacent  to  the  lower  ez-Zuweirah  ;  though  it  is  here 
much  higher  and  more  difficult  than  there.' — We  kept  on  di- 
rectly towards  the  middle  pass  es-SOfah,  which  affords  also  the 
shortest  route.  Near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  we  came  at  6^ 
o'clock  upon  the  ruins  of  a  small  fort  or  castle  of  hewn  stones, 
with  a  few  other  foundations  round  about.  It  was  obviously  de- 
signed to  guard  the  pass  ;  like  a  similar  one  at  ez-Zuweirah.' 

We  reached  the  bottom  of  the  pass  at  6.40,  and  began  im- 
mediately to  ascend.  The  way  leads  up  for  a  short  time  grad- 
ually along  the  edge  of  a  precipitous  ravine  on  tho  right ;  and 
then  comes  all  at  once  upon  the  naked  surfitce  of  the  rock,  the 
strata  of  which  lie  here  at  an  oblique  angle,  as  steep  as  a  man 
can  readily  climb.  The  path,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  continues  for 
the  rest  of  the  ascent  along  this  bare  rock,  in  a  very  winding 
course.  The  camels  made  their  way  with  difficulty,  being  at 
every  moment  liable  to  sUp.  The  rock  indeed  is  in  general  po- 
rous and  rough ;  but  yet  in  many  spots  smooth  and  dangerous 

'  Seetzen  in  Zach*8  Monatl  Gorr.  XVIL  the  whole  range;  so  far  as  we  oonld  learn, 

p.  18^188.     Keisen  IIL  18  sq.  does  not  bear  either  of  these  as  a  general 

*  See  p.    104,   above. — ^The  Arabs  in  name ;  as  seems  to  be  mppoeod  by  Schn* 

speaking  of  this  mountain,  would  be  verj  bert  and  Berton. 

hkeiy  to  give  to  the  dififerent  parts  of  it        *  From  this  spot  MadQrah  bore  S.  50* 

the  names  of  jebel  es-SafJi,  Jebel  el- Ye-  W.     Mount  Uor  S.  15'  E.    Mountain  of 

men,  etc.  from  the  yarious  passes.    But  Moab  near  Khanzlxeh  N.  80**  £. 
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£)r  animals.  In  such  places  a  path  has  heen  hewn  in  the  rock 
in  fonner  days  ;  the  slant  of  the  rock  being  sometimes  levelled, 
and  sometimes  overcome  by  steps  cut  in  it.  The  vestiges  of 
this  road  are  more  frequent  near  the  top.  The  appearance  is 
that  of  a  very  ancient  pass.  The  whole  mountain  side  presents 
itself  as  a  vast  inclined  plane  of  rock ;  in  which,  at  intervals, 
narrow  tracts  of  the  strata  run  up  at  a  steep  angle,  and  break 
out  towards  the  upper  part  in  low  projections ;  while  in  other 
places,  they  seem  to  have  been  thrown  up  in  fantastic  shapes  by 
some  convulsion  of  nature. 

We  clambered  up  the  pass  on  foot,  taking  a  direct  course 
over  the  surface  of  the  rock,  while  the  camels  ascended  more 
slowly  by  the  winding  route.  A  parallel  and  still  more  direct 
path  for  footmen,  was  taken  by  several  of  our  Arabs  ;  entering 
the  chasm,  on  our  right  from  below,  and  then  climbing  up  by  a 
long  narrow  point  or  ledge  of  the  rock,  which  extends  far  down 
into  it.  Further  to  the  right,  beyond  the  chasm,  the  pass  of 
the  Sufey  winds  up  over  the  rock  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  name  of  this  pass,  es-Stlfah  (a  rock),  is  in  form  identi- 
cal with  the  Hebrew  Zephath,  called  also  Hormah ;  which  we 
know  was  the  point  where  the  Israelites  attempted  to  ascend  the 
mountain,  so  as  to  enter  Palestine  from  Kadesh,  but  were  driven 
back.^  A  city  stood  there  in  ancient  times,  one  of  the  "  utter- 
most cities  of  Judah  towards  the  coast  of  Edom  southwards," 
which  was  afterwards  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon.'  There 
is  therefore  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  in  the  name  of  es- 
Stlflh,  we  have  a  reminiscence  of  the  ancient  pass  which  must 
have  existed  here,  and  bore  the  natne  of  the  adjacent  city 
Zephath.    Of  the  name  Hormah  we  could  find  no  vestige. 

We  reached  the  top  of  the  steep  ascent  at  7J  o'clock  ;  when 
the  li^ht  of  day  was  nearly  gone,  and  the  landscape  behind  us 
was  dim.  Below  us,  we  could  overlook  the  broad  tract  or  step 
which  we  had  just  crossed,  drained  in  its  whole  length  by  the 
Fikreh  ;  beyond  were  the  lower  hills,  the  'Arabah,  and  the  moun- 
tainR  of  Edom.  In  the  northeast  the  Dead  Sea  was  of  course 
visible.  We  continued  to  ascend  more  gradually,  through  an 
exceedingly  rocky  and  desert  region.  We  wished  much  to  en- 
camp somewhere  near  the  brow  of  the  pass,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
ftdler  view  by  daylight ;  but  there  was  here  neither  wood  for  a 
fire,  nor  pasture  for  the  camels.  We  were  therefore  compelled 
to  proceed,  lighted  only  by  the  moon  in  her  first  quarter.  This 
we  much  regretted ;  for  the  region  which  we  now  traversed, 
seemed  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  broken  we  had  yet  seen. 
After  a  little  while,  pursuing  the  same  general  course,  about  N^ 

>  Jndg.  1,  17.    Num.  14»  45.    31,  S.        >  Josh.  12,  14.     15,  80.     19,  4. 
Dent  1,  44. 
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N.  W.  over  a  more  level  tract,  we  could  distiDgukli  deep  ravines 
on  each  side  of  us,  with  precipitous  mountains  beyond,  seeming- 
ly rent  to  their  base.  The  road  for  some  distance  lay  along  a 
narrow  causeway  of  rock,  between  two  such  ravines,  hardly  wide 
enough  for  a  dozen  men  to  walk  abreast,  with  a  deep  precipice 
on  each  side.  From  this  we  at  length  found  a  descent  towards 
the  right  into  a  broader  Wady,  and  following  it  up,  encamped 
near  it  at  9^  o'clock,  in  a  small  plain  surrounded  by  hills.  Here 
were  many  Tdlh  trees  and  shrubs.  The  Arabs  had  no  name 
for  the  spot,  and  knew  of  no  ruins  in  the  vicinity ;  but  we 
thought  we  had  seen,  not  long  before,  a  couple  of  small  towers  on 
the  r^ht  of  the  road. 

We  were  excessively  &tigued ;  having  now  been  upon  our 
camels  since  11  o'clock  of  the  preceding  day,  with  only  occa- 
sional stops  of  two  or  three  hours.  The  camels  too  had  eaten 
nothing  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  that  is,  since  our  stop  of 
the  evening  before ;  yet  they  did  not  seem  &tigued.  Being  now 
out  of  all  danger,  we  rejoiced  to  encamp  and  give  ourselves  up 
to  repose ;  and  after  the  fatigues  of  the  'Arabah  and  the  ex- 
citing scenes  of  Wady  Mtlsa,  we  looked  forward  with  delight  to 
a  day  of  rest  upon  the  morrow.  While  the  tent  was  pitclung,  I 
threw  myself  upon  my  cloaks  and  fell  immediately  into  a  deep 
sleep  ;  from  which  it  was  hard  to  be  awaked  to  remove  into  the 
tent,  and  partake  of  our  evening  meal  But  we  slept  soundly 
through  the  whole  night ;  and  felt  afterwards  no  further  remains 
of  the  fatigue. 

Of  the  three  passes,  that  of  es-SO&h  is  the  most  direct ;  but 
that  of  el-Temen,  though  the  way  is  longer,  is  more  used,  on 
account  of  the  water  at  the  top.  We  did  not  learn,  that  there 
is  any  great  di£fer»ice  between  them  all,  as  to  the  length  or 
difficulty  of  the  ascent  itself,  which  we  estimated  at  about  a 
thousand  feet.'  The  roads  leading  up  the  two  adjacent  passes, 
es-Sdfilh  and  es-Sufey,  as  we  have  seen,  are  similar.  The  third 
road  enters  the  gorge  of  Wady  el-Yemen  ;  and  following  it  up 
for  a  time,  then  climbs  the  wall  of  rock  by  a  steep  and  difficult 
path.  Seetzen  describes  this  Wady  as  a  frightfully  wild,  deep, 
and  desert  valley,  strewed  with  large  rocks  so  thickly,  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  find  a  way  between  them.* 

The  high  region  which  we  had  now  reached,  is  bounded^ 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  by  another  less  elevated  ridge  in  the 
northwest,  and  forms  a  second  step  or  offset  in  the  whole  ascent 
to  Palestine.    It  is  indeed  the  continuation  of  the  broad  desert 

>  The  whole  elevation  from  Wady  el-  '  Zach*i  Monatl.  Coit.  XVIL  pp.  184, 

Fikreh  to  a  point  near  oar  encampment,  it  185.     So  Bertoa  in  Bull,  de  la  Soc  d« 

nren  by  Schnbert's  measorements  at  1484  Googr.  Juin  1889,  p.  828. 
Paris  feet ;  Reise  II.  p.  448. 
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tract,  which  lies  between  the  two  passes  of  ez-Zuweirah,  and 
runs  up  in  this  direction.^ 


As  we  had  now  taken  leave  of  the  'Arabah  and  of  the  region 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  probably  for  ever,  it  may  be  proper  to  pause 
for  a  few  moments,  and  bring  together  into  one  view  what 
remains  to  be  said  upon  these  topics.  I  subjoin  too,  some 
remarks  upon  the  catastrophe  of  the  cities  of  the  Plain,  and  on 
the  route  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  their  approach  to  Palestine. 


WADT   KL-'aBABAH. 

This  great  valley,  lying  here  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
gulf  of  'Akabah,  constitutes  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  the 
configuration  of  the  whole  region.  With  a  partial  interruption, 
or  rather  contraction,  between  the  lakes  el-HiUleh  and  Tiberias, 
it  may  be  said  to  extend  from  Bfini&s,  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh,  to  the  Bed  Sea.  The  northern  half  is  watered  by  the 
Jordan,  which  during  its  course  expands  into  the  two  fresh-water 
lakes  just  mentioned  ;  and  is  at  length  lost  in  the  bitter  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  this  latter  occupying  the  middle  point  of  the 
great  valley  nearly  equidistant  from  its  two  extremities.  From 
the  lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  line  of  cliffs  some  three  hours  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  valley  or  great  chasm  bears  among  the 
Arabs  the  name  el-Ghor  ;  above  and  south  of  the  offset  of  those 
cliffs,  and  so  to  'Akabah,  it  is  known  only  as  Wady  el-'Arabah. 
Its  breadth  at  Jericho  and  at  'Ain  Jidy  has  already  been  speci- 
fied ;*  where  we  had  now  crossed  it,  somewhat  obliquely,  from 
the  pass  of  Nemela  to  'Ain  el-Weibeh,  we  had  found  the  width 
to  be  not  far  from  six  hours  with  camels,  or  nearly  the  same  as 
at  Jericho  ;  while  at  'Akabah,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  contracted 
perhaps  to  less  than  half  that  distance.' 

The  remarkable  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  middle 
of  this  long  valley,  of  more  than  thirteen  hundred  feet  below 
the  Mediterranean,  has  already  been  adverted  to.*  To  judge 
from  the  general  configuration,  and  from  the  course  and  current 
of  the  Jordan,  it  follows  almost  of  necessity,  that  the  lake  of 
TiberiaSy  and  most  probably  also  the  Hilleh,  must  also  be  simi- 
laiiy  depressed  ;  although  the  measurements  are  as  yet  so  indefi- 
nite and  inconsistent,  that  the  actual  degree  of  this  depression 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  determined.' 

See  tfaii  tract  deieiibed,  pp.  108,  104,        *  See  Vol.  I.  p.  162. 
te.  *  See  Vol.  I.  p.  513. 

flooftboTe,  Vol  L  pp.  559  aq.  609  iq.        •  See  Note  XXX,  end  of  Vol  I. 
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On  the  Bouth  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  elevaUon  of  the  water- 
shed, which  according  to  our  Arabs  lies  beyond  the  southern 
Wady  GhOrOndel,  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Schubert 
gives  the  depression  of  the  bed  of  Wculy  el-Jeib,  an  hour  and  a 
half  south  of  el-Weibeh,  at  ninety-one  Paris  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  that  of  Wady  eUFikreh,  near  the  pass  es- 
Sdfah,  at  five  feet  below  the  same.*  These  specifications  seem 
to  me  to  correspond  tolerably  with  the  depression  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  But  apart  from  all  barometrical  measurements,  which  as. 
yet  are  so  uncertain,  the  very  conformation  of  this  part  of  the 
great  valley,  thus  presenting  a  much  longer  and  greater  descent 
towards  the  north  than  towards  the  south,  seems  of  itself  to  in* 
dicate,  that  the  Dead  Sea  must  lie  considerably  lower  than  the 
gulf  of  'Akabah. 

The  Qh6r,  between  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  for  the  most  part  a  desert ;  except  so  far  as 
the  Jordan  and  occasional  fountains  cover  some  portions  of  it 
with  exuberant  fertility.'  On  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where 
instead  of  the  Jordan  we  find  only  during  the  rainy  season  the 
torrents  of  el-Jeib,  the  surface  of  the  'Arabah  is  almost  unin- 
terruptedly a  still  more  frightful  desert.  In  the  Gh6r  indeed, 
around  the  southern  end  of  the  sea,  the  living  streams  from  the 
Wadys  Kerak,  el-Kttrfihy,  and  et-TQfileh,  impart  fertility  to 
the  adjacent  soil ;  while  on  the  southwest,  and  along  the  base 
of  the  transverse  line  of  cliffs,  the  brackish  fountains  compre- 
hended under  the  names  el-Beida  and  el-Ariis,  nourish  exten- 
sive tracts  of  marshy  verdure.*  But  in  el-'Arabah,  although 
the  fountains  are  numerous  for  a  desert,  yet  they  are  less  copi- 
ous, and  seem  to  exert  a  less  vivifying  power,  than  those  of  the 
northern  Gh6r.  On  the  east,  the  stream  which  fertilizes  Wady 
Ghuweir,  in  which  the  Fell&hin  of  Dh^neh  plough  .and  sow, 
appears  not  to  reach  the  great  plain  of  the  'Arabah,  at  least  not 
to  any  great  extent.  Then  follow  towards  the  south,  'Ain  el- 
Buweirideh  already  described  ;  the  small  fountain  et-Taiyibeh 
near  the  foot  of  the  pass  leading  up  to  Mount  Eor ;  and  the 
waters  within  the  mouth  of  the  southern  Wady  GhQrClndel.* 
On  the  western  side,  we  find  first  the  water  of  Hash  in  the  plain 

>  Reise  IT.  pp.  440.  443.~Frora  'Aka-  *  See  above,  in  Vol.  I.  pp.  645, 556,  559, 

bah  to  Wadj  Aba  Kosheibeh  leading  np  571,  etc 

^  Mount  Hor,  Schnbert  travelled  lOong  '  See  gencrallj  above,  pp.  112, 113 ;  al^ 

the  east  side  of  the  *  Arabah,  where  the  so  pp.  115-117. 

ground  is  higher  than  on  the  western  ride.  ^  For  Wady  el-Ghnweir,   see  p.   121, 

Of  conne  the  measorements  of  465,  954,  above ;  for  'Ain  el-Bnweirideh  p.   122 ; 

and  2046  feet  of  elevation,  do  not  mark  the  for  *Ain  et-Taiyibeh  p.   189.     For  the 

proper  level  of  the  *Arabah ;  especially  the  springs  near  the  month  of  Wady  Ghuriln- 

latter  one,  which  saems  to  have  been  taken  del,   see  Bnrckhardt  p.  441.      Laboida 

in  the  eastern  moontains.    Ibid.  pp.  401,  Voyage  p.  53.  [148.] 
411,  440;  comp.  p.  439. 
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of  the  'Arabah ;  then  'Ain  el-KhttrAr  at  the  month  of  the 
Wady  of  the  same  name  ;  'Ain  el-Mureidhah  ;  el-Hufeiry  ;  el- 
Weibeh  ;  'Ain  el-Ghamr  ;  and  then  beyond  the  Jer^eh  also  el- 
Melihy  and  el-Ghtldhyfin.' 

The  main  road,  by  which  Ma'&n  and  the  adjacent  country 
has  communication  with  Hebron  and  Gaza,  descends  to  the 
'Arabah  near  Mount  Hor,  and  crossing  to  el-Weibeh  ascends 
again  to  the  south  of  Palestine  by  some  one  of  the  passes  above 
described,  the  Haudeh,  el* Yemen,  es-Sdf&h,  or  es-Sufey.  A 
route  also  from  'Akabah  to  Hebron  and  Gaza  leads  along  the 
'Arabah  ;  one  branch  goes  up  through  Wady  el-Bey&neh  to  the 
western  plain  and  so  to  Buhaibeh ;  while  another,  apparently 
little  travelled,  remains  in  the  'Arabiah,  and  falls  into  the  Ma'fin 
road  at  el-Weibeh.*  An  ancient  route  between  Hebron  and 
Ailah  followed  the  same  track ;  it  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  and  its  traces  still  remain  along  the  pass  of  es-SOfah.' 

Not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance  in  regard  to  this  great 
valley  between  the  two  seas,  is  the  singular  fact,  that  until  the 
present  century,  its  existence  should  have  remamed  imknown  to 
modem  geographers.  Among  ancient  writers,  neither  Strabo, 
nor  Pliny,  nor  Ptolemy,  nor  Josephus,  nor  any  other  geographer 
or  historian,  makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  it ;  although  they 
often  speak  both  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Elanitic  gulf,  and  de- 
scribe the  adjacent  regions/  The  historians  of  the  middle  ages* 
preserve  the  same  silence ;  although  the  crusaders  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  'Arabah  throughout  its  whole  length. 
We  read  indeed  of  a  valley  in  these  parts,  to  which  the  crusa- 
ders gave  the  name  of  ^^  Yallis  Illustris ;  '*  but  this  appears  to 

*  See  above  for  the  Hash,  pp.  119, 177 ;  pins  of  Agatharcides,  as  referring  to  this 
for  el-KhOr^r  and  'Ain  el-Mureidhah,  p.  valley,  or  at  least  to  the  southern  end  of  it 
177;  for  el-Hofeiry,  p.  174;  for  el- Wei-  near  Allah:  <<  Beyond  the  Lsanitic  (Ela- 
beh,  p.  174-176 ;  for  el-Ghamr  p.  174 ;  for  nitio)  gnlf^  around  which  the  Arabs  dwell, 
cl-Melihy,  p.  125.  For  el-Ghudhyftn  see  is  the  country  of  the  Bythemanei ;  a  spa- 
VoL  L  pp.  169,  1S2.  See  also  generally,  cious  plain,  well  watered  and  low,  with  va- 
YoL  I.  p.  182;  and  Burokhar^  p.  446.  nous  grasses  as  high  as  a  man's  head, 
Sohnbcrt  speaks  of  water  found  by  digging  and  much  fruit;  ftill  also  of  wild  camels 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  Jeib,  an  hour  and  deer,  and  multitudes  of  flocks  and 
and  a  half  south  of  el-Weibeh  ;  where  the  herds  of  cattle  and  mules ; "  Agatharcides 
water  probably  has  some  oonneotion  with  PeripL  Rubri  Maris,  ed.  HudMn,  pp.  57, 
el-Ghamr.  He  also  describes  a  fountain  58 ;  in  Hudson's  Geogr.  Vet.  Scriptores 
tiiree  or  four  hours  north  of  el-Weibeh,  in  Minores  Tom.  I.  Tliere  seems  however 
A  valley  which  he  calls  ACrzaba ;  though  nothing  in  this  language,  except  the  word 
the  proper  Wady  of  this  name  is  only  85  lout  (/9a&f7«),  that  can  well  be  applied  to 
minutes  fh>m  el-Weibeh.  The  distance  the  'Arabah ;  ail  the  rest,  if  meant  to  re- 
coincides  well  with  that  of  'Ain  el-Muiei*  fer  to  that  valley,  is  exaggerated  and  fab- 
dhah.    Reise  IL  p.  440-448.  ulcus.    This  ciroumstanoe,  and  also  tha 

*  See  above.  Vol.  L  p.  198.  expression  be%f<md  iturrJi)  the  guU^  soem 

*  See  pp.  180, 181.  Onomast  art  Hor  rather  to  inUmate,  Aat  the  n^ter  was 
BOton-Thamar^  compared  with  art  Arath,  speaking  of  some  part  of  Arabia  furdier 
Reland  PaL  pp.  410,  885.  east    See  Bitter's  Eidkunde  Th.  II.  p. 

*  Bitter  dtea  a  passage  from  the  Peri-  219.  BerL  1818. 

Vol.  n.— 16»  IL  697,  598 
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refer  merely  to  the  Ghdr  just  around  the  south  e&d  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  the  valley  of  Salt  of  the  Scriptures.* 

Arabian  writers  not  unfrequently  speak  of  the  OhjSr,  apply- 
ing this  term  solely  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.'  In  Abidfeda 
alone  we  find  it  mentioned,  that  the  valley  extendi^  southwards 
to  the  Bed  Sea.  He  describes  it  as  follows  :'  "  From  the  Dead 
Sea  and  Zoghar  (Zoar)  to  Beis&n  and  Tiberias,  the  tract  is  called 
el-Ghor,  as  lying  between  two  mountains.  One  part  of  the 
Ghor  is  reckoned  to  the  district  of  the  Jordan,  the  other  to 
Palestine.  Ibn  Haukal  adds  :  The  Ghdr  b^ins  at  the  lake  of 
Gennesareth,  whence  it  extends  to  Beis&n,  and  so  to  Zoghar  and 
Jericho,  even  to  the  Dead  Sea  ;  and  thence  to  Ailah/'  To  this 
passage  is  subjoined,  in  a  note,  a  Qcholion,  apparently  of  Abul- 
feda  himself,  from  the  Leyden  manuscript,  supposed  to  be  an 
autograph:*  ^^el-Ohdr  is  a  deep  valley  shut  in  by  mountains. 
This  tract  abounds  in  palm  trees,  fountains,  and  streams  ;  and 
snow  sometimes  falls  in  it.  One  part  extends  from  th^  district 
of  Jordan  till  you  pass  Beisltn  ;  then  comes  Palestine.  And  if 
one  proceeds  continuously  in  this  valley  [southwards],  it  will 
bring  him  to  Ailah.''  These  passages,  which  we  now  know  to  be 
literally  correct,  were  long  overlooked.  Bttsching,  near  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  simply  refers  to  them.' 

But  if  we  turn  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  both  the  knowledge 
jand  the  name  of  the  'Arabah,  are  found  to  go  back  to  a  high 
antiquity.  The  Hebrew  word  'Arabah,  signifying  in  general  "  a 
desert  plain.  Steppe,"*  is  applied  with  the  article  {the  'Arabah) 
directly  as  the  proper  name  of  the  great  valley  in  question  in  its 
whole  length ;  and  has  come  down  to  us  at  the  present  day  in 
the  same  form  in  Arabic,  el-'Arabah.  We  find  the  Hebrew 
'Arabah  distinctly  connected  with  the  Bed  Sea  and  Elath  ;  the 
Dead  Sea  itself  is  called  the  sea  of  the  'Arabah.  It  extended 
also  towards  the  north  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias  ;  and  the  'Arbotk 
(plains)  of  Jericho  and  Moab  were  parts  of  it.'  The  'Arabah 
of  the  Hebrews,  therefore,  like  the  Gh8r  of  Abulfeda,  was  the 
great  valley  in  its  whole  extent ;  and  in  our  present  state  of 

>  See  above,  p.  109.  t  Heb.  ns«njn  Aa'^ttiftaA^inooiiiiectio* 

•  Edrt«ip«rJaiibertp.846.  Bohaeddin  with  the  Red' Sea  and  EUth,  Dent  1,  1. 
Vit.  SiUad.  pp.  221,  222,  JakOt  Lex.  2,  «.  As  extending  to  the  lake  of 
Geogr.  quoted  bj  Schnltens,  Index  in  Vlt  Tiberias,  Josh.  12,  S,  2  Sam.  4,  7. 
Salad,  art  Algaurum.  Beland  PaL  p.  2  K.  26,  4.  "  Sea  of  the  'Arabah,  the 
1041.  Salt  sea,"  Josh.  8,  10.      12,  8.     Dent 

•  AhnlfedasTab.  Syr.  ed.  Eohler,  Lipa.  4,  49.  «» Plains  {riz^T)  of  Jericho,' 
1766,  pp.  8,  9.  j,^  5    10.    2  K.   25,'  5.     "  Plains  of 

•  Ibid.  p.  9.  n.  85.  See  the  aooomit  of  Moab,*  i  e.  opposite  Jericho,  probably 
this  raanusoript  in  Kdhlev't  ProoBmiun.  pastured  by  Moab  though  not  withm  iu 

•  Erdbeschr.  Th.  XL  L  pp.  879,  605.  proper  territory,  Dient  84,  I.  8.  NnuL 
Hamb.  1792.  22,  1.    Comp.  GeseoiuB  Lex.  Heb.  art 

•  Is.  88,  9.    Jet.  60, 12.    61,  48.  n^nr. 
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knowledge  respecting  it,  the  Scriptures  thus  receive  an  impor« 
tant  illustration.^ 

Yet  80  utterly  unsuspected  was  the  general  conformation  of 
ihe  region  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  Seetzen, 
a  keen  observer  and  well  prepared  as  a  traveller,  appears  not  to 
have  noticed  or  inquired  further  after  this  great  valley  ;  although, 
as  he  descended  from  the  mountains  of  Kerak  in  A.  D.  1806, 
find  again  when  he  travelled  in  1807  as  &r  south  as  to  the  hill 
MadQrah,  it  lay  directly  before  him,  stretching  off  towards  the 
•south  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  That  he  should  have  failed 
to  remark  it,  is  most  singular ;  or  if  he  noticed  it,  then  his 
silence  is  equally  unaccountable.^  Burckhardt  in  1812  was  the 
first  to  visit  and  describe  this  valley  as  it  exists  ;  but  his  dis- 
covery seems  to  have  been  first  published  to  the  world  in  1819, 
and  his  more  full  description  in  1822.'  Before  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  sagacity  of  Bitter,  from  the  account  of  Abulfeda  alone, 
had  already  detected  the  true  configuration  of  the  region  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  he  had  described  it  in  language  which,  even  now, 
there  would  be  little  occasion  to  alter.* 

The  journey  of  Laborde  in  1828,  gave  occasion  for  the  earli- 
est good  map  of  the  'Arabah,  south  of  Wady  M(lsa.  The  first 
.to  pass  throu^  its  whole  length  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  was 
M.  de  Bertou,  who  preceded  us  by  a  few  weeks.  In  looking 
through  the  published  account  of  his  journey,  I  have  only  to  re- 
gret the  appearance  of  some  inaccuracies ;  which,  followed  as 
they  seem  to  have  been  by  Letronne,  can  only  lead  to  confusion 
in  tilie  geography  of  this  region.* 


THE  DEAD  SEA  AND  CATA8TB0PHE  OF  THE  PLAIN. 

With  the  conformation  of  the  valley  of  the  'Arabah  as  above 
described,  the  history  and  character  of  the  Dead  Sea  stand  in 

*  Beiidai  tUs  seneral  fllnstration,  ihe  *  I  ipeak  here  of  oonrae  onljr  wiA  re- 

^iffieiilt  pmMge  m  Dent  1,  1,  admits  in  ference  to  his  printed  letters,  in  Zacb'i 

thia  waj  an  eai^  expUnation^    The  Isra-  Mon  itL  Corr.  XYII.  pp.  133-140.     XVIIL 

elites  were  in  the  pliuns  of  Moab  opposite  pp.   483-443.     His  nlence   an  to  Mount 

Jericho;  and  are  there  described  as  **in  Hor  has  already  been  noticed;  p.   180| 

tfae*ArabahoTmigaiiisttheRedSea,*'l  e.  above. 

in  tha  part  opposite  to  the  Red  Sea,  or  to-  *  See  the  letter  dated  Sept  12,  1S12, 

wards  the  otber  end.    This  'Arabah  is  prefixed  to  his  Travels  iu  Nubiu,  Lond. 

then  said  to  lie  between  Paran  (ICadesh)  1819.    Abo  Travels   in  Sjria  etc.  Lond. 

M  the  oee^de,  and  Tophel  (TOfneh)  on  1822,  p.  441  sq. 

the  other.     The  remaining  names  men-  *  ErdkundeTh.  IL  p.  218.     Bed  1818. 

tiooed,  are  all  on  the  west,  vix.  Laban,  the  *  These  partlcnlars  were  pointed  out  in 

Libnah  of  Norn.  83,  20 ;  Haxeroth,  i.  e.  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  in  Kota 

'Ain  el-HQdberah ;   and  Di-Zahab,  prob-  XXXVII,  end  of  Vol  H;  also  in  Monaths- 

ably  Dahab. — I  owe  the  suggestion  of  this  bericht  der  Berliner  Ges.  fur  Erdk.  L  p. 

expknation  to  the  kind  communication  of  192  sq.  fieri.  1840. 


PkoC  Hengstenbeig  of  Berlin. 
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close  connection.  It  has  usually  been  assumed,  that  this  lake  has 
existed  only  since  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  as 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis ;  and  the  favourite  hypothesis 
of  late  years  had  been,  that  the  Jordan  before  that  time  had 
flowed  through  the  whole  length  of  Wady  el-'Arabah  to  the  gulf 
of  'Akabah,  leaving  the  ])resent  bed  of  the  Dead  Sea  a  fertile 
plain.  But  this,  as  we  had  now  learned,  could  not  have  been 
the  case  ;  at  least  not  within  the  times  to  which  history  reaches 
back.  Instead  of  the  Jordan  pursuing  its  course  southwards  to 
the  gulf,  we  had  found  the  waters  of  the  'Arabah  itself,  ^nd  also 
those  of  the  high  western  desert  far  south  of  'Akabah,  all  flow- 
ing northwards  into  the  Dead  Sea.*  Every  circumstance  goes 
to  show,  that  a  lake  must  have  existed  in  this  place,  into  which 
the  Joidan  poured  its  waters,  long  before  the  catastrophe  of 
Sodom.  The  great  depression  of  the  whole  broad  Jordan  valley 
and  of  the  northern  part  of  the  'Arabah,  the  direction  of  its 
lateral  valleys,  as  well  as  the  slope  of  the  high  western  desert 
towards  the  north,  all  go  to  show  that  the  configuration  of  this 
region,  in  its  main  features,  is  c5eval  with  the  present  condition 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  general ;  and  not  the  effect  of  any 
local  catastrophe  at  a  subsequent  period. 

It  seems  also  to  be  a  necessary  conclusion,  that  the  Dead  Sea 
anciently  covered  a  less  extent  of  surfiice  thw  at  present.  The 
cities  which  were  destroyed,  must  have  been  situated  on  the 
south  of  the  lake  as  it  then  existed  ;  for  Lot  fled  to  Zoar,  which 
was  near  to  Sodom  ;  and  Zoar,  as  we  have  seen,  lay  almost  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  present  sea,  probably  in  the  mouth  of 
Wady  Kerak  as  it  opens  upon  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula.* 
The  fertile  plain,  therefore,  which  Lot  chose  for  himself,  where 
Sodom  was  situated,  and  which  was  well  watered  like  the  land 
of  Egypt,  lay  also  south  of  the  lake,  ^^  as  thou  comest  unto 
Zoar."'  Even  to  the  present  day,  more  living  streams  flow  into 
the  Ghor  at  the  south  end  of  the  sea,  from  Wadys  of  the  eastern 
mountains,  than  are  to  be  found  so  near  together  in  all  Pales- 
tine ;  and  the  tract,  although  now  mostly  desert,  is  still  better 
watered,  through  these  streams  and  by  the  many  fountains,  than 
any  other  district  throughout  the  whole  country/ 

In  the  same  plain  were  slime  pits  ;  that  is  to  say,  wells  of 
bitumen  or  asphaltum ;  the  Hebrew  word  being  the  same,  as 
that  used  in  describing  the  building  of  the  walls  of  Babylon, 
which  we  know  were  cemented  with  bitumen.*     These  pits  or 

>  See  Vol.  I  pp.  180,  199.    Compara  '  Gen.  18,  10-12. 

•Iso  above,  p.  lU  iq.  *  See  above,  pp.  112,  lia 

«  Gen.  19,  20,  "heboid  now,  thw  city  .  ^  ^^              ^       j.     j^     compawd 

it  near  to  flee  to."    For  the  dte  of  Zoar,  .  .,,'*-              ^        *   compwwi 

see  above  p.  106  sq.  and  Note  XXXV,  end  ^«^  **»  ^ 
of  the  Tolame. 
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-  fimntains  appear  to  liaye  been  of  considerable  extent.  The  val- 
ley in  which  they  were  situated,  is  indeed  called  Siddim  ;  but  it 

- 18  said  to  have  been  adjacent  to  the  salt  sea,  and  it  contained 
Sodom  and  (Gomorrah.  ^  The  streams  that  anciently  watered 
the  plain,  remain  to  attest  the  accuracy  of  the  sacred  historian  ; 
but  the  pits  of  asphaltum  are  no  longer  to  be  seen.  Did  they 
disappear  in  consequence  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  plain  ? 

The  r^narkable  configuration  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  I  have  already  described  ;  the  long  and  singular  pe*- 

,  ninsula  connected  with  the  eastern  shore  by  a  broad  low  neck ; 
the  bay  extending  up  further  south,  in  many  parts  very  shallow  ; 

'  and  the  low  flat  shores  beyond,  over  which  the  lake,  when  swol- 
len by  the  rains  of  winter,  sets  up  for  several  miles.  Indeed  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  sea,  as  I  have  said,  as  seen  from  the 
western  mountatos,  resembles  much  the  winding  estuary  of  a 
large  river,  when  the  tide  is  out,  and  the  shoals  left  dry.*  I  have 
also  related  the  sudden  appearance  of  masses  of  asphaltum  float- 
ing in  the  sea ;  which  seems  to  occur  at  the  present  day  only 
rarely,  and  immediately  after  earthquakes  ;  and  also,  so  far  as 
the  Arabs  knew,  only  in  the  southern  part  of  the  sea.'  The 
character  of  the  shores,  the  long  mountain  of  fossil  salt,  and  the 
various  mineral  productions,  have  also  been  described.^ 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  viz.  the  necessary  existence  of  a 
lake  before  the  catastrophe  of  Sodom ;  the  well  watered  plain 
towards  the  south,  in  which  were  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, and  not  &r  off  the  sources  of  bitumen ;  as  also  the  pecu- 
liar char&cter  of  this  part  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  alone  asphal- 
tum at  the  present  day  makes  its  appearance  ;  I  say  in  view  of 
all  these  facts,  there  is  but  a  step  to  the  obvious  hypothesis,  that 
the  fertile  plain  is  now  in  part  occupied  by  the  southern  bay,  or 
that  portion  of  the  sea  lying  south  of  the  peninsula ;  and  that 
by  some  convulsion  or  catastrophe  of  nature,  connected  with  the 
miraculous  destruction  of  the  cities,  either  the  surface  of  this 
plain  was  scooped  out,  or  the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  h^ved  up, 
so  as  to  cause  the  waters  to  overflow  and  cover  permanently  a 
larger  tract  than  formerly.  In  either  case,  it  would  follow,  that 
the  sources  of  bitumen  would  in  like  manner  be  covered  by  the 
sea  ;  and  the  slimy  substance  becoming  hardened  and  fixed  by 
contact  with  the  waters,  might  be  expected  occasionally  to  rise 
and  float  upon  the  suriSeu^e  of  this  heavy  flood.  The  ancients 
describe  the  masses  of  asphaltum  as  thus  rising  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  apparently  in  greater  abundance  than  at  the  present 
day ;  although  this  circumstance  perhaps  may  be  accounted  for, 

'  6«a  If  2.  8.  10-12.  •  Sm  Vd.  L  p.  517  to. 

See  tihfrrt,  Vol  L  pp.  ffOl  iq.  519.  *  See  VoL  Lp.  510;  aiao  p.  lOS,  abore. 
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by  supposing,  that  the  bitumen  was  not  anciently,  as  now,  eager- 
ly gathered  up  and  carried  away.^ 

The  country  we  know  is  subject  to  earthquakes  ;  and  exhi- 
bits also  frequent  traces  of  volcanic  action.  In  the  whole  region 
around  the  lake  of  Tiberias  these  traces  are  decided ;  and  at  a 
short  distance  northwest  of  Safed,  we  afterwards  came  upon  the 
crater  of  an  extinguished  volcano.  It  would  have  been  no  un- 
common effect  of  either  of  these  causes,  to  upheave  the  bottom 
of  the  ancient  lake,  and  thus  produce  the  phenomenon  in  ques- 
tion. But  the  historical  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  cities, 
implies  also  the  agency  of  fire :  '^  The  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven ; " 
and  Abraham  too  ^^  beheld,  and  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country 
went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace.''*  Perhaps  both  causes 
were  at  work ;  for  volcanic  action  and  earthquakes  go  hand  ih 
hand ;  and  the  accompanjring  electric  discharges  usually  cause 
lightnings  to  play  and  thunders  to  roU.  In  ^bis  way  we  have 
aU  the  phenomena,  which  the  most  literal  interpretation  of  the 
sacred  records  can  demand. 

Further,  if  we  may  suppose,  that  before  this  catastrophe,  the 
bitumen  had  become  accumulated  around  the  sources,  and  had 
perhaps  formed  strata  spreading  for  some  distance  upon  the 
plain  ;  that,  possibly,  these  strata  in  some  parts  extendi  under 
the  soil  and  might  thus  easily  approach  the  vicinity  of  the  cities ; 
if  indeed  we  might  suppose  aU  this,  then  the  kindling  of  such  a 
mass  of  combustible  materials,  through  volcanic  action  or  by 
lightning  from  heaven,  would  cause  a  conflagration  sufficient  not 
only  to  engulf  the  cities,  but  also  to  destroy  the  surfiice  of  the 
plain,  so  that  ^^  the  smoke  of  the  country  would  go  up  as  the 
smoke  of  a  furnace ''  and  the  sea  rushing  in,  would  convert  it  into 
a  tract  of  waters.  The  supposition  of  such  an  accumulation  of 
bitumen,  may  at  first  appear  extravagant ;  but  the  hypothesis 
requires  nothing  more,  (and  even  less,)  than  nature  herself  ac- 
tually presents  to  our  view,  in  the  wonderfiil  lake  or  tract  of 
bitumen  found  on  the  island  of  Trinidad.'  The  subsequent 
barrenness  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  plain,  is  readily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  presence  of  such  masses  of  fossil  salt,  which 
perhaps  were  brought  to  light  only  at  the  same  time. 

The  preceding  views  and  suggestions  are  not  the  result  of 
mere  conjecture ;  but  rest  upon  a  basis  of  fiicts  and  analogies 
supplied  by  the  researches  of  science.  Nor  do  they  depend  sim- 
ply upon  my  own  unaided  authority,  which  would  be  nothing  in 

'  See  Vol.  I.  p.  6  IS.  sq.     The  aooonnt  of  this  extrsordinaiy 

*  Gen.  19,  24.  28.  lake  of  pitch,  iUnttratefl  veiy  strikingly^ 

*  See  TransactioDS  of  the  Royal  Geo-  what  well  may  have  heen  the  character  of 
logical  Society,  London  181 1,  Vol  L  p.  63  a  portion  of  the  ancient  plain  of  Sodom. 
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a  matter  of  this  kind.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  distinguished 
geologist  Leopold  von  Buch,  whose  researches  have  been  partic- 
ularly directed  to  the  phenomena  of  volcanos,  I  was  permitted 
to  lay  before  him  an  abstract  of  the  facts  which  have  been  more 
fully  detailed  in  this  work ;  and  the  following  letter  in  reply 
contains  his  commentary  upon  them. 


Berlitiy  April  20,  1839. 
Sir, 

It  is  rather  in  reply  to  your  kind  confidence,  than  in  the 
hope  of  presenting  any  observation  of  importance^  that  I  address 
to  you  these  lines. 

The  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  a  fissure  {crevasse)^  which  ex- 
tends fiom  Mount  Lebanon  to  the  Bed  Sea  without  interruption. 
Such  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  result  of  your  researches,  as  well  as 
of  those  of  M.  de  Bertou  and  of  M.  Callier ;  who  nevertheless 
find  fault  with  Bitter  for  having  said  the  same  thing.  These 
long  fissures,  especially  frequent  among  limestone  mountains,  give 
the  configuration  to  our  continents.  If  they  are  very  large  and 
deep,  they  afiblrd  passage  to  the  primitive  mountains,  which  for 
that  reason  form  chains,  in  the  direction  which  the  fissure  pre- 
scribes. We  might  therefore  expect  a  greater  development  of 
the  volcanic  agents  at  the  bottom  of  this  fissure,  than  upon  the 
heights. 

According  to  the  most  recent  researches,  fossil  salt  is  a  pro- 
duct of  volcanic  or  plutonic  action  along  an  opening  of  this  na- 
ture. But,  foimtaius  of  asphaltum  or  bitumen  are  so  likewise  ; 
as  is  proved  by  the  numerous  sources  of  bitumen  from  the  foot 
of  the  Zagros  in  the  environs  of  Bassorah  as  far  as  to  Mosul, 
and  also  at  Bakou  ;  as  is  proved  further  by  the  source  of  bitu- 
men in  the  gulf  of  Naples,  or  at  Mellilli  near  to  Syracuse  ;  as 
is  proved  too  by  the  sources  of  bitumen  in  the  isle  of  Zante,  and 
even  by  the  bitumen  of  Seyssel,  of  which  they  make  side-walks 
in  Paris. 

The  asphaltum  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  probably  nothing  more 
than  bitumen  consolidated  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  ;  which,  not 
being  able  to  flow  off,  forms  by  consequence  a  layer  at  the  bot- 
tom, as  in  the  island  of  Trinidad.  It  is  quite  probable,  that 
this  accumulation  may  have  taken  place  in  remote  times,  as  well 
as  in  our  day  ;  and  if  some  volcanic  action,  an  elevation  of  the 
soil,  or  shocks  of  earthquakes,  have  brought  to  light  masses  of 
asphaltum  analogous  to  that  which  you  describe,  (a  phenomenon 
of  the  highest  importance,  hitherto  unknown,)  we  can  very  well 
conceive  of  the  conflagration  of  entire  cities,  by  the  inflamma- 
tion of  materials  so  eminently  combustible. 
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Could  some  maas  of  basalt  bd  discovered  in  the  sonthent 
part,  or  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  8ea^  one 
might  believe  that  a  basaltic  dyke  had  been  upheaved  at  the 
time  of  the  celebrated  catastrophe ;  just  as  this  took  place  in 
1820,  near  the  isle  of  Banda,  and  at  another  time  at  the  foot  of 
the  volcano  of  Ternate.'  The  movements  which  accompany  the 
breaking  out  of  such  a  dyke,  are  of  a  character  to  produce  all 
the  phenomena  which  have  changed  this  interesting  r^on, 
without  exercising  any  very  marked  influence  upon  the  form  and 
configuration  of  the  mountains  round  about. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  depends  sometimes  upon  light  acci- 
dents. It  is  not  probable,  that  bitumen  would  be  adapted  to 
augment  it.  But  it  is  very  possible,  that  earthquakes  may  have 
brought  out  a  larger  mass  of  fossil  salt ;  which  being  carried  by 
the  waters  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  would  suffice  to  take 
away  its  productive  power.  Lot  would  hardly  have  been  so 
struck  with  the  fossil  salt,  as  to  suppose  his  w^e  was  changed 
into  salt,  had  there  been  any  knowledge  of  its  existence  be- 
tween the  layers  of  the  mountain,  before  the  remarkable  catas- 
trophe. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  very  active  Geolopcal  Society  of 
London  may  one  day  send  out  one  of  its  members,  to  illuminate 
with  the  torch  of  geology  the  facts  which  interest  all  the  world. 
But  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  the  whole  geological  con-" 
stitution,  both  of  Mount  Lebanon  and  of  all  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  from  Tiberias  quite  to  ^Akabah. 

I  conceive.  Sir,  that  all  this  can  hardly  content  you.  But  I 
think  it  would  be  rash  to  build  a  theory  upon  facts,  of  which 
one  has  not  himself  at  least  observed  the  results. 

(Signed)    Leopold  von  Buobl* 


APPROACH   of  the  ISRAELITES  TO  PALEETTIHE. 

I  have  formerly  endeavoured  to  trace  the  route  of  the  Israel- 
ites to  Sinai ;  and  have  pointed  out  also  their  probable  course 
from  Sinai  northwards,  passing  by  'Ain  el-Hndhera  correspond- 
ing to  the  ancient  Hazeroth.'    I  have  likewise  already  expressed 

'  Description  des  fles  Cantties  etc.  par  at  an  earlier  period  tban  my  own.    It  was 

L.  de  Bach,  Paris  1836,  pp.  412,  438.  in  conseqnenoe  of  these  snggestiona,  that  I 

*  The  ori^nal  of  this  letter  is  g^ven  in  was  first  led  to  lay  the  sulyect  before  the 

Note  XXXVIII,  end  of  the  Tolnme. — For  writer  of  the  above  letter, 

tome  of  the  main  snggestions  contained  in  *  See  at  the  end  of  Sect  II,  and  the  first 

the  views  above  pesented,  I  am  indebted  part  of  Sect  IIL    For  el-H&dhetmteoVoL 

to  my  friend  and  companion,  Mr  Smith,  1.  p.  15L 
whose  attention  was  torned  to  the  subject 
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my  oonvictiaii,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  direction  of 
their  course  after  leaving  that  fountain, — ^whether  to  the  shore 
ot  the  eastern  gulf  and  so  along  the  'Arabah,  or  whether  they 
crossed  the  Tlh  and  came  out  upon  the  high  western  desert 
north  of  that  mountain,— they  still  could  not  have  passed  on 
the  west  of  Jebel  'Arftif,  and  the  mountainous  tract  further 
north.  Such  a  course  would  have  brought  them  directly  to 
Beersheba,  and  not  to  Kadesh  in  the  ^^  uttermost  border  of 
Edom/'» 

The  mountainous  tract  north  of  Jebel  'Ar&if  and  west  of 
the  'Arabah,  forming  the  country  of  the  'Azftzimeh,  we  had  now 
seen  on  all  sides.  Beginning  at  the  bluff  el-M(kkr&h  and  the 
£>untain  'Ain  esh^Shahibiyeh,  it  extends  northwards  nearly  or 
quite  to  the  point  where  we  now  were,  a  desert  limestone  region 
rail  of  precipitous  ridges,  through  which  no  travelled  road  has 
ever  passed.*  Our  conviction  was  theref(»e  strengthened,  that 
even  i£  the  Israelites  came  out  at  first  upon  the  great  western 
plateau,  they  must  necessarily  have  followed  down  the  Jer&feh 
to  its  junction  with  the  'Arabah  opposit'C  Mount  Hor;  and 
then,  in  any  case,  have  approached  the  border  of  Palestine  along 
the  latter  valley.  Most  probably,  however,  they  passed  by  way 
of  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  'Arabah ;  for  the  language  of  the  sacred 
writer  seems  to  imply,  that  their  way  led  along  Mount  Seir.* 

We  are  led  also  to  the  same  conclusion  by  all  the  scriptural 
notices  of  the  site  of  Kadesh,  to  which  they  first  came.  It  was 
"  in  the  uttermost  border  of  Edom/'*  The  southern  quarter  of 
Judah  too  is  described  as  being  ^'  along  by  the  coast  of  Edom  ; '' 
and  the  line  was  drawn  '*  from  the  ^ore  of  the  salt  sea,  fix)m 
the  bay  that  looked  southward ;  and  it  went  out  to  the  south 
side  to  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim,  and  passed  along  to  Zin,  and 
ascended  up  on  the  south  side  to  Eadesh-bamea.^''  Further, 
firom  Kadesh  the  spies  entered  Palestine  by  ascending  the 
mountain  ;  and  the  murmuring  Israelites  attempting  to  do  the 
same,  were  driven  back  by  the  Amalekites  and  Canaanites,  and 
afterwards  apparently  by  the  king  of  Arad  as  far  as  to  Hormah, 
then  called  ZephatiL*  There  was  also  at  Kadesh  a  fountain, 
mentioned  long  before  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites;  and  the 
miraculous  supply  of  water  took  place  only  at  their  second 
visit ;  which  implies,  that  at  their  first  approach,  there  was  no 
special  lack  of  this  necessary  article.^    From  Kadesh  they 

'  See  Vol  L  p.  187.  Koov.  AnaaL  des  Vojagea,  1S89.  Tom. 

*  See  V<kl.  L  18S.    Not  but  that  it  may  III.  p.  272. 

be  sod  18  sometimes  traversed;   for  the  '  Dent  1,  2. 

'Axasimeh  live  in  it ;   bat  other  Arabs  *  Num.  20,  IS. 

avoid  the  tract  and  pass  aroood  it  on  their  *  Joah.  15, 1. 2. 8 ;  comp.  Num.  Si,  S.  i. 

jomiejs.    H.  CallSer  appears  to  have  got  *  Nom.  18,  17.     14,  40-45.    21,  1-8. 

among  these  moantains  on  his  journey  in  Dent.  1,  41-44.    Comp.  Judg  1,  17. 

thisiegion;  Jonnudes  Savans,  Jan. ISSS.  *  Gea  14,  7.    Num.  20,  1-11. 
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turned  back  to  Mount  Hor^  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  Bed 
Sea. 

These  circumstances  all  combine  to  fix  the  site  of  Kadesh  at 
a  fountain  in  the  northern  part  of  the  great  valley ;  and  I  have 
already  pointed  out  the  remarkable  coincidence  of  the  position 
of  the  fountain  el-Weibeh,  with  all  these  particulars.  There 
the  Israelites  would  have  Mount  Hor  in  the  8.  8.  E.  towering 
directly  before  them  ;  across  the  'Arabah  is  the  Wady  el-6hu- 
weir,  affording  an  easy  passage  through  the  land  of  Edom  ;  in 
the  northwest  rises  the  mountain  by  which  they  attempted  to 
ascend  to  Palestine,  with  the  pass  still  called  Soffth  (Zephath)  ; 
while  further  north  we  find  also  Tell  'Ar&d,  marking  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Arad.  To  all  this  comes  then  the  vicinity  of  the 
southern  bay  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  the  line  of  cliffs  or  ofiset  sepa- 
rating the  Ghdr  from  the  'Arabah,  answering  to  the  ascent  of 
Akrabbim ;'  and  the  desert  of  Zin  with  a  place  of  the  same 
name  between  Akrabbim  and  Kadesh,  not  improbably  at  the 
water  of  Hash  in  the  Arabah.' — In  this  way  all  .becomes  easy 
and  natural ;  and  the  scriptural  account  is  entirely  accordant 
with  the  character  of  the  country.' 

I  have  thus  far  assumed  that  the  Israelites  were  twice  at 
Kadesh  ;  and  this  appears  firom  a  comparison  of  the  various  ac- 
counts. They  broke  up  from  Sinai  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the 
second  month  in  the  second  year  of  their  departure  out  of 
Egypt,  corresponding  to  the  early  part  of  May  ;*  they  came  into 
the  desert  of  Paran,  whence  spies  were  sent  up  the  mountain 
into  Palestine,  in  ^^  the  time  of  the  first  ripe  grapes  ; "  and  these 
returned  after  forty  days  to  the  camp  at  Kadesh.'  As  grapes 
begin  to  ripen  on  the  mountains  of  Judah  in  July,  the  return 
of  the  spies  is  to  be  placed  in  August  or  September.  The  peo- 
ple now  murmured  at  the  report  of  the  spies  ;  and  received  the 
sentence  from  Jehovah,  that  their  carcasses  should  fall  in  the 
wilderness,  and  their  children  wander  in  the  desert  forty  years.* 

'  See  above  p.  120.  of  Edom ;  there  is  no  great  rallej  pasdn^ 

*  See  pp.  119,  177|  abore.  Compare  vp  thence  through  Edom  to  the  eastern 
Nam.  20,  1.  desert,  like  el-Ghuweir;  the  host  could 

*  Mr  Rowlands  supposes  that  he  found  not  have  proceeded  thence  directly  to 
Kadesh  at  the  fountain  el-*Ain,  in  tiie  high  Mount  Hot,  where  Aaron  dies ;  there  is  no 
western  desert ;  see  above,  Vol.  I.  pp.  189,  mountain  near,  bj  which  the  spies  could 
190.  Holy  City  L  p.  466  sq.  That  fountain  is  ascend  into  Pidesdne ;  nor  by  which  the 
called  also  *Ain  el-Kndeir&t,  from  a  tribe  of  people  oonld  go  up  to  Arad,  where  they 
Arabs  who  water  there.  Out  of  this  name  were  discomfited.  In  short,  the  position 
Mr  Rowlands,  or  hisGreek dragoman,  seems  of  el-'Ain,  is  utterly  Inconsistent  with  all 
to  have  made  KDd6s  or  Kild6s ;  and  on  the  the  circumstances  narrated  as  having  taken 
strength  of  this  blunder,  assumed  there  the  place  at  Kadesh.  See  more  in  Biblioth. 
sl^  of  Kadesh.    Against  this  view  the  con-  Sacni,  1849,  p.  877-381 . 

siderations  niged  above  in  the  text,  are  *  Num.  10,  11;  comp.  9,  1. 

conclusive ;   not  one  o£  them  applies  to  *  Num.  12,  16.     18,  2.  17.  20.  25.  26. 

el-'Ain.    It  is  not  in  the  uttermost  bolder  *  Num.  14,  29.  82.  88. 
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They  were  ordered  to  turn  back  into  the  desert  "  by  the  way  of 
the  Bed  Sea  ; ''  although,  it  appears  that  they  abode  '^  many 
days  **  in  Kadesh.^ 

The  next  notice  of  the  Israelites  is,  that  in  the  first  month, 
they  came  into  the  desert  of  Zin  and  abode  again  at  Eadesh ; 
here  Miriam  dies  ;  Moses  and  Aaron  bring  water  from  the  rock  ; 
a  passage  is  demanded  through  the  land  of  Edom,  and  refused  ; 
and  they  then  journey  from  Kadesh  to  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron 
dies  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  departure  from  Egypt,  in  the 
first  day  of  the  fifth  month,  corresponding  to  a  part  of  August 
and  September.*  Here  then,  between  August  of  the  second 
year  and  August  of  the  fortieth  year,  we  have  an  interval  of 
thirty-eight  years  of  wandering  in  the  desert.  With  this  coin- 
cides another  account.  From  Mount  Hor  they  proceeded  to 
Elath  on  the  Bed  Sea,  and  so  around  the  land  of  Edom  to  the 
brook  Zered  on  the  border  of  Moab  ;  and  from  the  time  of  their 
departure  from  Kadesh,  (meaning  of  course  their  first  depar- 
ture,) until  they  thus  came  to  the  brook  Zered,  there  is  said  to 
have  been  an  interval  of  thirty-eight  years.' 

In  this  way,  the  scriptural  account  of  the  joumeyings  of  the 
Israelites,  becomes  perfectly  harmonious  and  intelligible.  The 
eighteen  stations  mentioned  only  in  the  general  list  in  the  book 
of  Numbers,  as  preceding  the  arrival  at  Kadesh,  are  then  appa- 
rently to  be  referred  to  this  eight  and  thirty  years  of  wandering, 
during  which  the  people  at  last  approached  Ezion-geber,  and 
afterwards  returned  northwards  a  second  time  to  Kadesh,  in 
the  hope  of  passing  directly  through  the  land  of  Edom.*  Their 
wanderings  extended  doubtless  over  the  western  desert ;  although 
the  stations  named  are  probably  only  those  head-quarters  where 
the  tabernacle  was  pitched,  and  where  Moses  and  the  elders  and 
priests  encamped ;  while  the  main  body  of  the  people  was  scat- 
tered in  various  directions.' 

How  in  these  wide  deserts,  this  host  of  more  than  two  mil- 
lions of  souls,  having  no  traffic  nor  intercourse  with  the  sur- 
rounding hordes,  could  find  supplies  of  food  and  water  sufficient 
for  their  support  without  a  constant  miracle,  I  for  one  am  unable 
to  divine.  Yet  among  them  we  read  only  of  occasional  longings 
and  complaints  ;  while  the  tribes  that  now  roam  over  the  same 
r^ons,  although  numbering  scarcely  as  many  thousands,  are 
exposed  to  &mine  and  privation  of  every  kind ;  and,  at  the 
best,  obtain  only  a  meagre  and  precarious  subsistence.' 

'  Niun.  14,  26.    Dent  1,  40.  46.  '  For  a  synoptical  arTangement  of  the  ser- 

*  Num.  20,  1-29.    88,  87.  88.  end  lists  of  sUtions  during  the  wanderings 

*  Nam.  21,  4.     Dent  2,  a  18.  14.  18.  of  tho  laraelitet,  exhibiting  in  oneyiew  the 
^  See  tiie  list  of  all  tiieae  stations,  Num.  whole  coarse  of  their  jonmey,  see  Note 

S8.  18-86.  XXXIX,  end  of  the  Volame. 


^  Seeabore,  VdLI.  p.  72sq.  Comp.  ik  52. 
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Sfmday,  June  3d.  After  onr  &tigae8  of  tlie  preceding  two 
daySy  we  sU^t  soundly  until  6^  o'clock ;  and  roee  congratulating 
ourselves  upon  the  rest  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  But  this  rest 
to-dajr  was  not  to  be  of  long  duration.  After  break£Bust,  one  of 
the  Arabs,  Muhammed,  went  with  the  camels  to  the  water  at 
the  head  of  the  pass  Yemen,  nearly  an  hour  distant  from  our 
tent  in  the  southwest  There,  as  he  said,  he  met  an  Arab  who 
had  conrc  up  the  pass  during  the  night,  and  who  reported,  that 
yesterday  towards  evening  he  had  seen  a  party  of  men  with* 
horses  and  dromedaries  encamp  at  the  water  of  Hash  in  the 
'Arabah,  apparently  coming  this  way  on  a  marauding  expedi- 
tion. Our  Arabs  immediately  concluded,  that  they  were  of  the 
BOlit  or  Hejfiya  coming  against  the  Tiy&hah  in  retaliation  for 
the  inroads  of  the  latter.  Should  they  ascend  by  the  Su&h, 
they  would  come  directly  upon  us ;  or  if  by  the  Yemen,  their 
scouts  would  doubtless  discover  our  tent ;  and  as  they  were  at 
war  with  the  Jeh&lin  also,  we  should  of  course  be  exposed  to  be 
plundered,  if  to  nothing  worse.  We  had  indeed  strong  suspi- 
cions, that  this  was  a  story  got  up  by  Muhammed,  the  worthless 
buffoon,  ^ho  alone  had  seen  the  stranger,  in  order  to  induce  us 
to  push  forward.  Yet  it  might  after  all  be  true  ;  and  we  there- 
fore thought  it  advisable  under  the  circumstances  to  go  on,  and 
get  out  of  the  reach  of  any  danger.  This  was,  however,  the 
only  instance,  in  which  we  were  compelled  to  violate  our  princi- 
ple of  not  travelling  upon  the  Christian  Sabbath. — ^It-  wa8  said, 
the  party  would  not  reach  the  top  of  the  pass  until  the  after- 
noon. A  camel  was  now  despatched  with  the  water-skins  to  be 
filled  at  the  water  of  Yemen.  The  Arabs  seemed  to  be  in  no 
hurry  whatever ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  long  delays,  that  we 
at  length  set  o£  Nor  do  we  know  unto  the  present  day, 
whether  the  story  of  the  hostile  party  was  true  or  false. 

We  at  length  started  at  10|  o'clock ;  the  course  continuing 
about  N.  N.  W.  We  soon  came  out  upon  an  open  and  tolera- 
bly level  tract,  called  et-TOr&ibeh ;  which,  although  chiefly  cov- 
ered with  loose  sand,  had  everywhere  many  herbs  affording 
gisture  for  camels.  It  belongs  to  the  Arabs  called  Sa'idiyeh. 
efore  us  was  another  long  mountain  ridge,  running  fnmi  E.  N^ 
E.  to  W.  S.  W.  similar  in  its  general  appearance  to  that  we  had 
ascended  last  night ;  though  not  more  than  half  as  high.  Thia 
tract,  between  the  t(m  of  one  ridge  and  the  bottom  of  the  other, 
constitutes  the  second  step  or  offset  of  the  whole  ascent  between 
the  'Arabah  and  Palestine ;  and  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  con- 
tinuation in  this  direction  of  the  broad  region  of  desert  hills  be- 
tween the  two  passes  of  ez-Zuweirah ;  the  lower  ridge  being 
here  much  higher,  and  the  upper  one  much  lower,  than  on  that 
road.    Further  north,  it  is  drained  by  Wady  el-F&lya^  a  branch 
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of  the  Mnhanwat,  whicli  enters  the  Dead  Sea  at  the  north  end 
of  Usdum;^  but  just  in  this  part,  the  waters  are  carried  off 
southwards  by  one  of  the  main  heads  of  Wady  el- Yemen,  which 
runs  along  the  base  of  the  next  ridge.  On  this  plain,  the  roads 
from  the  three  passes,  Sufey,  Stifah,  and  Yemen,  all  unite  ;  and 
a  branch  was  also  said  to  come  in  from  the  Haudeh.' 

At  12.25  we  crossed  the  branch  of  Wady  el- Yemen,  which 
commences  not  far  to  the  right.  Here  we  immediately  began  to 
ascend  by  a  low  gap  in  the  ridge  before  us,  called  el-Muzeikah. 
The  ascent  is  gradual  and  easy ;  at  a  quarter  before  one,  we 
were  at  the  top,  and  came  out  upon  another  higher  tract  of 
table  land,  or  rather  a  basin,  shut  in  on  the  southeast  by  hills, 
forming  tjie  top  of  the  ridge.  They  are  here  comparatively  low  ; 
but  further  towards  the  W.  S.  W.  the  ridge  becomes  higher,  and 
spreads  out  into  a  mountainous  tract,  through  which  our  Arabs 
knew  no  road.  Yet  we  were  led  to  suppose,  that  the  pass  el- 
Gh&rib,  of  which  we  had  several  times  heard,  is  probably  con- 
nected with  this  range  of  mountains.' 

We  kept  on  N.  N.  W.  across  the  basin,  around  which  are 
gravel  hills,  and  which  is  bounded  on  the  other  side  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  an  hour  by  another  low  ridge  or  line  of  hills, 
parallel  to  that  we  had  just  ascended.  On  our  right  the  surface 
had  a  gradual  descent ;  and  here  was  the  beginning  of  a  Wady 
running  down  northeast  to  Wady  el-F&'iya,  and  forming  one  of 
its  heads.  •  On  the  left  we  could  perceive  a  shallow  Wady  called 
Abu  Ter&ifeh,  coming  from  the  north  and  passing  down  through 
the  hills  of  the  ridge  we  had  ascended,  about  half  a  mile  further 
southwest  to  Wady  el- Yemen.  Another  road  ascends  along  this 
Wady,  which  was  taken  by  some  of  our  Arabs.  Just  at  the 
head  of  this  latter  pass,  we  could  distinctly  see  the  ruins  of  a 
town,  called  Kumub,  covering  a  low  hill  near  the  Wady ;  our 
guides  said  there  was  here  living  water  in  pits  (Them&il)  ;  and 
on  that  account  they  had  been  very  desirous  to  reach  this  spot 
the  evening  before.  With  our  telescopes  we  could  distinguish 
two  or  three  ruined  walls,  apparently  of  hewn  stones,  which 
eeemed  to  be  the  remains  of  churches  or  other  public  buildings.^ 

>  See  above,  pp.  104,  106.  in  the  latitude  of  Wady  Khulasah;  and 

*  In  1884,   M.  Callier  travelled  fnm  tbe  traveller  probably  approached  the  paae 

Hebionto"Dariy*"(Dhoheriyeh);  thence  of  Yemen.     But  from    Hebron  to    this 

8.  S.  W.  to  Wady  "  Kalassa"  (Khulacah,  point,  his  ronte  by  Dhoheriyeh  was  singu- 

Kflm,  see  Vol  I.  p.  202)  at  the  Toot  of  the  larly  circnitons ;  occnpving  four  days  in- 

monntains,   where  he  encamped  on  the  stead  of  the  two  which  it  took  us.    See 

thiitl  dny.    On  the  fourth  day  he  follow-  Joum.  des  Savans  Jan.  1836,  p.  47.  Nonv. 

cd  up  this  Wady  into  the  mountains  and  AnnaL  de  Voy.  1889,  Tom.  UL  p.  274. 

then  descended  eastwoids  along  another  *  See  Vol.  X.  p.  208 ;  also  p.  179,  above. 

Wady  called  "Trayb*  "  (Tur«ibeh),  which  *  Lord  Lindsay  appears  to  have  ascend- 

bivKigfat   him  near  to  tbe    Gh6r.    This  ed  by  the  more  southern  pass,  directly  to 

would  seem  to  have  some  reference  to  the  Kumub ;  he  describes  it  as  the  extennve 

tract  we  were  now  crossing,  which  is  about  ruins  of  an  iinoient  walled  town,  about 

Vot.  II.— 17*  ii.  615,  616 
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Thir  plaee  ii  marked  on  Seetcen's  map,  and  weold  seem  moi9t 
probably  to  have  been  the  Thamara  of  Ptolemy  and  other 
writers,  as  well  as  the  Thamar  of  the  Old  Testament^  The 
grounds  on  which  this  supposition  rests,  will  be  better  under;- 
jstood  in  connection  with  the  remarks  respecting  d-Milh  further 
on. 

In  passing  over  this  open  tract  or  basin,  we  saw  traces  of 
B,  now  dried  up.  At  1.20  we  crossed  obliquely  the  bed  of] 
^ady  Abu  Terftifeh.  Here  a  path  branched  off  to  the  right, 
leading  directly  to  the  country  of  the  Jeh  Wn  ;  while  that  which 
we  still  followed  is  the  Hebron  and  Gaza  road.  At  2  o'clock  we 
came  out  upon  the  top  of  the  swell  or  low  ridge  above  mentioned, 
)iere  called  Kubbet  el-Baul ;  and  had  hedote  us  a  smaller  basin 
forming  the  head  of  Wady  'Ar'firah,  which  runs  off  to  Wady  es- 
Seba',  and  so  to  the  Mediterranean.  We  now  had  a  sli^t  de^ 
scent  into  this  basin,  and  kept  then  along  the  broad  Wady. 
Here  was  the  first  appearance  of  soil ;  and  along  this  tract  we 
feund  at  2.30  traces  of  anci^oit  walls,  probably  once  dams  or 
terraces  connected  widi  tillage.  Indeed  the  vestiges  of  ancient 
cultivation  began  to  be  eveiywhere  visible.  Towards  the  western 
part,  at  3.05,  we  passed  the  feundations  of  a  former  village  of  un-^ 
hewn  stones,  now  called  el-Kuscir  (little  castle),  from  a  small 
structure  n^r  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  may  have  been  a  tower. 
This  tract  belongs  to  the  DhtQl&m.  We  found  in  it  a  stmy  female 
camel  with  her  foal,  which  our  Arabs  at  first  were  inclined  to 
drive  off  with  them.  They  caught  her  and  examined  her  marks  ; 
and  finding  that  she  belonged  to  the  'Azilzimeh,  let  her  go. 
Each  tribe  has  a  peculiar  mark  for  its  camels ;  and  those  of  one 
tribe  are  in  no  cUtnger  of  being  taken  by  any  other  in  time  of 
peace. 

At  a  quarter  past  3  o'clock,  another  path  went  off  towards 
the  right,  leading  directly  to  el-Milh  ;  this  is  the  usual  Hebron 
road.  We  still  kept  the  Gaza  path,  which  passes  to  the  left  of, 
el-Milh.  The  Wady  soon  sweeps  off  more  towards  the  northeast 
and  afterwards  northwest.  We  ascended  the  low  ridge  or  swell 
on  the  left,  and  from  the  top  at  3|  o'clock,  had  a  wide  view  ovei: 
the  broad,  open,  undulating  region,  extending  in  the  northeast  to 

tfiFM  hours  from  the  top  of  the  pest  es-  self  not  imnetiunnj :  UMiether  tiiese  rnliis 

Sdfah,  exhibiting  firegments  of  columns,  tnnjr  not  mark  the  site  of  Hormnfa,  the  im^ 

hat  no  inscriptions ;  be  saw  a  laige  nnilt-  dent  Zephath  f      Bat  this  place  would 

ed  snhterranean  chamber  near  a  mined  more  appropriately  be  soturht  further  sooth, 

huilding,  and  a  strong  dam  in  a  ravine  on  nearer  to  the  pass  SCfali  (Zephath) ;  if 

the  sooth  of  the  town.    Letters  etc.  11.  p.  not  indeed  qnite  at  the  foot  of  the  past 

46.      When  Schubert  passed  this  way,  anmnd  the  small  fort.    It  could  hardly  ba 

there  was  here  an  Arab  eocampmept;  expected,  that  any  rery  distinct  mins  should 

'Beise  IL  p.  449.  yet  remain  of  a  town  last  mentioned  in  1 

^  Ksek.  47,  19.    48,  26.    Beland  Pa-  Sam.  80,  80.    See  Belaud  PaL  p.  721. 
)tuL  p.  1081.— The  questSoo  suggests  it- 
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tiie  neighboniliood  of  Tell  'Arftd,  and  on  the  west  towards  Beer- 
sheba,  with  the  mountains  of  Judah  in  the  north.  Indeed  it 
was  the  soathern  part  of  the  same  wide  tract,  which  we  had 
formerly  beheld  from  the  mountain  south  of  Carmel  ;*  and  that 
tame  mountain  ridge  was  now  directly  before  us,  terminating 
towards  the  left  in  a  low  bluff ;  and  forming,  as  it  were,  another 
step  in  the  whole  ascent.  The  high  encampment  of  the  Jeh&Un 
was  visible  bearing  about  N.  N.  E. — Descending  very  gradually 
towards  the  north  for  an  hour,  we  again  struck  Wady  'Ar'drah 
at  4|  o'clock,  here  running  northwest  and  then  W.  N.  W.  to  jcrin 
Wady  es*Seba',  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  main  branches. 

Here  in  the  broad  Wady  are  many  pits  for  water  (Them&il), 
which  are  called  'Ar'firah,  and  give  name  to  the  valley.  The 
water  is  good  ;  but  most  of  the  pits  were  now  dry.  In  the  val- 
ley and  on  the  western  hill  are  evident  traces  of  an  ancient  vil- 
la^ or  town  ;  consisting  only  of  foundations  of  unhewn  stones 
now  much  scattered,  but  yet  sufficiently  in  place  to  mark  them 
as  foundations.  Small  fragments  of  pottery  are  also  everywhere 
virible.  In  this  instance,  the  name  leaves  little  room  to  ques- 
tion, that  this  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aroer  of  the  south  of 
Judah  ;  to  which  David  sent  presents  after  the  recovery  of  the 
spoil  of  Ziklag.* — ^This  water  is  frequented  chiefly  by  the  Dhtil- 
l&m.  On  the  west  side  of  the  bed  of  the  Wady  is  a  burying 
place  belonging  to  the  Ba'idiyeh ;  in  which  were  several  fresh 
graves.  The  dead  are  brought  from  a  great  distance  to  this 
cemetery. 

We  had  come  thus  far  upon  the  Qttza  road  in  order  to  visit 
the  site  of  Aroer.  After  a  stop  of  ten  minutes,  we  now  struck 
across  the  country  northeast  towards  Milh,  without  a  path,  in 
order  to  regain  the  Hebron  road.  The  land  was  undulating, 
with  ^ntle  swdls  and  broad  valleys.  Here  we  fell  in  with 
another  stray  camd,  which  joined  company  with  ours,  although 
the  Arabs  tried  to  drive  it  away.  At  6  o'clock  we  encamped  in 
A  retired  valley,  hid  from  all  view ;  and  felt  ourselves  now  out 
of  the  reach  of  all  marauders,  whether  real  or  imaginary. 

Monday^  Jtme  Mh.  We  rose  early,  and  found  ourselves 
enveloped  in  a  thick  fog,  the  first  we  had  yet  fdt  in  Palestine  ; 
once  before,  when  at  Beit  Netttf,  we  had  ^een  the  mists  in  the 
valleys  below.  The  strange  camel  was  still  with  us  ;  while  the. 
dromedary  of  my  companion  had  strayed  away  during  the  night, 
and  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  It  was  the  property  of  Sheikh 
Hussftn,  who  now  went  in  search  of  it.  As  however  we  no 
looser  needed  to  fill  the  water-skins,  we  were  able  to  get  on 
with  four  camels  ;  and  accordingly  set  off  at  5  o'clock,  leaving 

*8Mpp.97,9S.  •  lS«n.80^Se.2a. 
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Hu88&n  to  overtake  us.  Our  track  was  northeast  over  a  country 
still  undulating  ;  and  after  an  hour  we  reached  the  wells  el-Milh 
at  6  o'clock.  Here  we  stopped  for  breakfast,  and  to  wait  for 
Huss^n ;  but  we  saw  no  more  of  him  to-day ;  and  afterwards 
learned,  that  having  sought  long  and  in  vain  for  his  camel,  he 
had  despaired  of  overtaking  us,  and  had  gone  directly  to  the 
encampment  of  his  tribe. 

At  Milh  are  two  wells,  measuring  about  forty  feet  in  depth, 
and  walled  up  round  with  good  mason  work ;  one  of  them  is 
seven  and  a  half,  and  the  other,  five  feet  in  diameter.  The 
water  seemed  not  to  be  good,  and  the  Arabs  said  it  was  acid ; 
but  we  had  no  rope  or  bucket  to  draw  any.  The  Arabs  of  the 
Tiyfihah  water  here ;  they  come  hither  early  in  autumn  ;  and 
after  the  rains  commence,  send  their  camels  to  the  Ghor  es- 
S&fieh  for  the  winter,  and  go  themselves  to  sow  in  the  Sherl'ah 
south  of  Gaza.* — The  broad  shallow  Wady  close  by  which  the 
wells  are  situated,  Wady  el-Milh,  comes  from  the  northeast  and 
continues  on  W.  S.  W.  to  unite  with  the  'Ar'&rah,  and  so  to 
Wady  es-Seba*.  It  passes  around  the  southwestern  extremity 
or  bluff  of  the  ridge  before  as,  (that  south  of  Kurmul,)  which 
was  now  not  far  distant  in  the  same  direction.  Here  and  on  our 
way,  great  numbers  of  the  bird  called  KQtft  by  the  Arabs,  a 
large  species  of  partridge,  were  flpng  about  very  low  in  all  di- 
rections ;  our  Egyptian  servants,  being  used  only  to  water-fowl, 
mistook  them  for  ducks,  and  fired  among  them  repeatedly, 
though  without  success.  This  species  of  bird  has  often  been 
supposed  to  be  the  quails,  that  came  up  and  covered  the  camp 
of  the  Israelites  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  other  ground  for  this 
opinion,  than  their  present  abundance  in  regions  not  very  &r 
remote  from  the  route  of  that  people." 

On  the  plain  adjacent  to  the  wells  on  the  south,  the  stones  of 
a  ruined  town,  or  extensive  village,  are  scattered  over  a  space  of 
nearly  half  a  mile  square,  aU  unhewn.  Just  by  the  wells  is  a 
round  hill  like  a  high  tumulus,  upon  which  the  foundations  of 
a  wall  are  visible,  running  in  the  form  of  a  square  around  the 
whole  top.  On  this  hill  is  now  an  Arab  cemetery,  where  the 
DhQMm  bury.'     From  this  spot  we  saw  Tell  el-Kuseifeh,  a  hill 

^  In  this  oonnectioii  it  was  told  ns,  that  the  quail  is  Selioa.    The  ancient  veniont 

the  KadeirMt  water  at Beersheba;  and  that  also    understood    here    the  quail;    Sept. 

the  Terabin  lire  chiefly  in  the  FdrTa.  hprvyofiiiTpaf    Vulg.     coiumix.       There 

*  Ex.  16, 18.    Num.  11,31. 82.  Ps.  105,  would  therefore  seem  to  be  no  sufficiei.t 

40. — ^TheKutiis  theTWraoolcAo/aof  Lin-  reason  for  laying  aside  this  coincidencei 

nsens,  Syst.  Nat.  Tom.  I.  P.  II.  p.  74A.  No.  and  adopting  another  explanation  on  niero 

11.    Has^lquist  calls  it    **  Tetrao  Isra-  cor^jecture.     See  Gesenins*  Notes  on  Bnrck- 

elitarum,"   and    describes  it  fully,  Reise  hardt  p.  1067.     Comp.  Niebuhr^s  Beschr 

pp.    831-388.      But    the  Hebrew  name  von  Arabien  p.  176.    Bosenmuller^s  Bibl 

of  the  bhrd  of  the  Israelites  is  Sclav  hh'a)  ArchasoL  IW.  il  p.  846  sq. 
quail;  and  the  present  Arabic  name  for        *  *""»"  **>•  summit  of  thb ToU  atMah, 
ii.  019,  620 
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about  an  hour  distant^  haTitig  upon  it  what  appeared  to  be  a 
considerable  ruin.  Tell  'Arlid  lies  somewhat  more  remote ; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  probably  maiks  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Arad.^  The  Arabs  said  indeed,  that  no  ruins  exist  there  ;  but 
they  had  said  the  same  thing  of  'Ar'arah  and  Milh.  Two  other 
places,  Bukhama  and  ^Asltlj  were  mentioned  as  lying  southwest 
of  Milh  on  the  way  to  'Abdeh. 

These  wells  and  ruins  at  el-Milh,  I  am  disposed  to  regard 
as  marking  the  site  of  the  ancient  Moladah  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Malatha  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  There  is  at 
first  si^t  Ml  apparent  resemblance  in  the  names;  but  I  am 
able  to  make  out  no  etymdogical  affinity ;  and  if  there  be  a 
connection,  it  can  be  only  because  the  Arabic,  in  the  popular 
pronunciation,  has  corrupted  the  last  letter,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
usual  and  significant  form.*  But  the  testimonies  of  ancient 
writers  as  to  the  positicm  of  Malatha  are  tolerably  definite. 

Moladah  was  situated  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  towards 
Edom ;  it  was  afterwards  assigned  to  Simeon  ;  and  was  again 
inhabited  after  the  exile^'  Josephus  also  mentions  Malatha  as 
in  his  day  a  castle  of  Idumea.^  Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak 
of  it  several  times,  and  place  it  four  Boman  miles  from  Arad, 
on  the  way  from  Hebron  to  Aila  by  Thamara ;  Arad  itself 
being  according  to  them  twenty  miles  from  Hebron.*  Still  later, 
Malatha  is  noticed  as  the  station  of  a  Boman  cohort.*  To  all 
these  circumstances,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  situation  of  el-Milh 
very  exactly  corresponds.  We  have  here  the  vestiges  of  an  ex- 
tensive town  with  important  wells,  on  the  great  route  from 
Hebron  to  the  Bed  Sea  through  the  'Arabah  ;  and  in  the  N.  E. 
by  E.  we  still  find  Tell  'Arfid,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  from 

W9  took  tlie  feflowing  booings :  Encamp-  and   MawdHh. — ^But  eren  to  the  suppoei- 

nent  of  tho  Jdi^lin  about  K.   88**   E.  tion  of  mdi  a  oorraption  from  the  Greek, 

Ten  el  Knteifeh  N.  54*  E.    Tell  'Arad  N.  there  is  thU  obiection.    In  all  other  cnees 

M9'*  E.  where  the  present  Arabic  name  of  a  place 

^  See  ftbo?e^  p.  lOt.  owes  its  origin  to  a  Qreek  name,  that 

*  Tlie  fimn  Alilh  has  no  etymologieal  Greek  name  was  wholly  difEerent  from  the 

affinity  with  Moladah  (nibi^a)  nor  Mala-  original  Hebrew  one ;  as  in  Niibulus  and 

tiia  (MiAidN).     Thare  u'no  known  in-  Sebdstieh  for  the  ancient  Shechem  nndSa- 

•taoce  «f  •  cb,ag^  of  1  «r  »  into  tb.  ""''••    »»'  ^  '^u^'S'v '"''""  '^^^.^ 

.     -.     „       t/TLIsvi    xa  w- lx  •  mere  corruption  of  the  Hebrew ;  and  the 

Aramoffa.     *«y»«*jy  »^*«^  .  Arabic  would  more  naturally  follow  the 

from  the  Greek,  (Milh  lor  MaX^,)  we  jj^tter. 

mnsl  regard  It  aa  an  instance  of  the  nsnal  s  t'  t.  «r  ai»                  a^,     ie^  n      t 

todan^  popnlar  pfonnnciatkm,  to  re-  '  ^f^J^'3\  ^P^r  ^Jl    ^^'  ^'  ,} 

dnea  fo^ign  SSpTnimeatoTdJa^  Slf' J'p^ J^'*''-  llv^t^  ^  S^**'™"^ 

fem;WE^6SnL^i#«a«l.rfO.^I^  Reland  PaUast  pp.  885,  88«. 

]and»  fat  Mikm;  and  as  In  EngTish  the  ^^<1-  1»«  ^-^ 

planl  Aipahigm  is  mosdj  known  among  *  Onomast.  arts.  Aratk  QApttfU),  Hata^s 

the  common  people  only  as  Bnarrfm^ran.  tanr-Thamar,  See  note  2,  on  the  next  page. 

AtaOTvate,  i/t(4  (salt)  and  its  derinttives  *  Notitia  Digaitatom  ed.  Pancirol.  pp. 

femish  among  the  Arabs  many  names  for  217,  219.     Reland  PaL  p.  281.— The  No* 

places ;  thus  besides  Milh,  we  have  b  ser-  titia  reads  MoUaka^  and  another  mann* 

€fal  instances,  Malih,  MtOihah,  Mnweilih,  ucxij^  hsu  MoUMitu 


U.  620-622. 
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Milh,  and  some  eight  hours  distant  from  Hebron  on  a  different 
route.* 

According  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Thamara  was  a  town  and 
fortress  one  day's  journey  from  Malatha  on  the  way  from  Hebron 
to  Ailahy  and  in  their  day  was  held  by  a  Boman  garrison.*  It 
is  likewise  mentioned  in  the  same  quarter  by  Ptolemy  and  in 
the  Peutinger  Tables  ;•  and  seems  to  have  been  the  Thamar  of 
the  prophet  Ezekiel,  f^om  which  the. southern  border  of  the  land 
was  to  be  measured,  on  one  side  to  Kadesh,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  western  sea.^  If  we  assume,  as  above,  that  Malatha  was 
situated  at  el-Milh,  then  all  the  circumstances  correspond  to  fix 
the  position  of  Thamara  at  Eumub,  the  site  with  ruins  six 
hours  south  of  Milh  towards  the  pass  es-SOfdh.  In  that  place 
we  find  the  remains  of  a  Availed  town  with  water,  on  the  great 
route  from  Hebron  to  'Akabah  by  way  of  the  'Arabah,  at  the 
distance  of  an  ordinary  day's  journey  from  el-Milh.* 

From  all  these  considerations,  it  appears  probable,  that  the 
ancient  eastern  road  from  Hebron  to  Ailah  and  also  that  to 
Petra,  followed  the  same  general  route  as  that  of  the  present 
day  ;  passing  by  Malatha  and  Thamara,  and  so  down  the  moun- 
tain to  Eadesh ;  just  as  now  it  touches  el-Milh,  Eumub,  and 
el-Weibeh,  and  thence  branches  off  to  'Akabah  and  Wady 
Milsa.« 

After  having  waited  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
110  Huss&n  appearing,  we  at  length  at  7.40  set  forward.  The 
guides  were  very  desirous  to  take  us  to  the  encampment  of  their 
tribe  for  the  night ;  while  our  wish  was  to  go  by  Semtl'a  and 
reach  Hebron  t^ay  ;  both  because  it  would  save  us  time,  and 
because  we  should  thus  escape  the  annoyance  of  the  Bedawin 
hospitality,  manifested  in  the  killing  and  eating  of  a  sheep 
among  themselves,  for  which  we  should  then  have  to  pay  the 
full  value  in  the  shape  of  a  present.  Yet  so  bent  were  the 
Arabs  upon  their  object,  that  at  first  they  prevaricated,  and  said 
there  was  no  way  by  Semti'a  ;  though  they  could  take  us,  they 

'  To  jndge  merely  from  the  name,  el-  Xtfipibw  ttsAtxdfi.   Jerome :  "  Est  et  allnd 

MUh  might  well  be  the  **  City  of  Salt "  castellom  Thamara  tmius  die!  itinere  a 

(nban  n-^j)    mentioned   Josh.    16,   62.  Memphis  oppido    teparatmn    pei^gentibns 

Thit^city  however  lay,  not  in  the  sonth  of  Ailam  de  Chebion."    Bnt  these  ooirup- 

Jndah,  bnt  in  the  desert  near  the  Dead  *»?»•  foijmately  aid  in  correcting  each 

Sea  (comp.  vs.  21.  61)  ;  and  I  have  already  ??«^  J  *^®  Memphis  of  Jerome  aeivea  to 

spoken  of  it  as  probably  sitnated  in  or  neiu-  »^<>^  ^"^  there  mnst  have  been  here  a 

the  vaUey  of  Salt,  connected  with  the  PJ^  ?f™«?   while  the  ^?as  or  M^ 

mountain  of  Salt,  at  the  south  end  of  that  "^  Ensebius  rfiows  no  less  cleariy,  ^at  tUs 

lake.     See  above,  p.  109.  name  was  M^tha.    Comp.  Le  Qeic  m 

»  OnomastartWt«<m-7%amar.   The  ^^    Reland  Pahust,  p.  1081. 

text  of  both  authors  is  here  singularly  cor-  *  V^^^/^rW^'  ?S^f  ^"^  ^'  *^^ 

mpted  in  this  proper  name ;  Eusebius  has :  ,  ™*-  1 97 

(aL   Md/as)    iiiiipat  i»r   iraJKTw    kwh  ^^  ^  ^~' 

iL  622,  623 
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Bald,  across  the  mountain  west  of  their  encampment,  and  so 
through  Stsieh  and  Yutta  to  Hebron.  At  last,  however,  they 
recollected  that  there  was  also  a  road  to  Semtl'a,  and  we  took  it. 
Our  course  lay  about  N.  N.  E.J^E.  having  the  mountain  at  our 
left,  and  approaching  it  gradually  and  very  obliquely  along  a 
level  plain.  At  9J^  o'clock  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  ascent ; 
and  had  on  our  right  not  far  off  the  site  of  a  former  place,  called 
Mak-htd,  consisting  of  little  more  than  a  few  caves  in  the  side 
of  the  hUl.  Inde^,  such  caverns  constitute  the  chief  mark  of 
several  ancient  sites  in  this  region.  The  path  goes  up  here  along 
a  gap  or  ravine,  somewhat  steep,  but  not  long.  We  reached  the 
top  of  the  steep  ascent  at  a  quarter  before  ten ;  and  stopped  for 
a  time  to  take  a  last  survey  of  the  country  behind  us.^ 

This  ascent  did  not,  as  we  had  expected,  bring  us  out  upon 
a  ridge,  like  that  we  had  crossed  in  travelling  south  from  Carmel 
and  Ma'ln ;  but  only  among  higher  hills.  After  fifteen  minutes 
we  went  on  again  ;  and  continued  gradually  ascending  along  the 
Wady,  shut  in  by  the  mountainous  tract  on  every  side,  which 
cut  off  all  prospect  around  us.  Here  all  at  once  a  jackal  start- 
ed up  near  our  path,  and  ran  at  full  speed  up  a  hill  on  our  left ; 
when  about  half  way  to  the  top,  much  to  our  amusement,  he 
stopped  and  looked  round  very  sheepishly,  to  see  if  we  were  yet 
in  sight ;  and  perceiving  us,  set  off  anew  with  still  greater  speed, 
without  venturing  to  look  again.  At  lOJ  o'clock  we  were 
through  the  mountainous  tract,  and  came  out  upon  the  hill 
country  of  Judah,  resembling  the  region  around  Hebron  in  its 
hills  and  naked  rocks ;  but  apparently  less  fertile.  We  made 
here  no  descent  from  the  chain  of  hills  behind  us ;  but  had 
^ned  another  step  of  the  whole  ascent  between  the  Dead  Sea 
and  Hebron. 

On  examining  the  list  of  the  cities  of  Judah  and  Simeon,  as 
given  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  it  appears,  that  all  the  cities  of 
the  '^  mountains,''  so  far  as  their  position  is  known,  were  situated 
north  of  the  point  where  we  now  were  ;  while  those  of  the  ut- 
termost south  lay  either  behind  us  or  on  our  left,  further  in  the 
south.*  This  leads  to  the  probable  conjecture,  that  this  moun- 
tain ridge,  which  commences  not  &r  from  Carmel  and  runs  W. 
8.  W.  to  the  latitude  of  Beersheba,  formed  the  natural  bound- 
ary, on  this  side,  of  the  higher  tract  or  "  moimtains"  of  Judah  ; 
while  the  lower  region  further  south,  extending  quite  around 
to  Beersheba,  constituted  appropriately  the  uttermost  border 
"  toward  the  coast  of  Edom  eouthward." 

At  this  season  of  drought,  the  country  looked  naked  and 

'  The  bearings  here  taken  were  at  fol-    of  the  moontain  of  Moab,  near  KTianitrehy 
lows:  Ten  Milh  S.  26'  W.    TeU Koaeifeh    S.  57'  £. 
S.  20  £.   TeU  'Artd  S.  70'  E.    South  end        *  Joih.  15,  21-32.  4S-60. 
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desolate;  towards  the  north  and  west,  the  eye  rested  only  on 
parched  and  rocky  hills.  Yet  it  was  evidently  a  fine  grazing 
region.  Traces  o£  ancient  tillage  were  everywhere  visible  in  the 
terraces  built  up  along  the  hill  skies.  Our  course  was  now  in  gen^ 
oral  about  N.  20^  E.  At  11.20  we  came  upon  the  first  appear* 
ance  of  recent  tillage  ;  and  near  by  were  fields  of  millet,  sown 
by  the  people  of  Semtl'a.  At  11.40  we  had  in  a  valley  on  our 
right,  eight  or  ten  minutes  distant,  the  ruins  of  a  village  called 
el-Ghuwein,  perhaps  the  ancient  ^ntm  ;^  and  at  the  same  time  the 
site  of  Attir  was  on  our  left,  bearing  about  west,  at  the  distance 
of  half  an  hour,  marked  by  caves  upon  a  hilL*  Here  we  fell  in 
with  several  small  swarms  of  young  locusts,  the  first  we  had  seen 
during  our  journey.  They  were  quite  green,  with  wings  just 
sprouting;  they  entirely  resembled  grasshoppers^  and  hopped 
briskly  away  from  our  path.  Our  Arabs,  when  asked  if  they 
ate  them,  spumed  at  the  idea  ;  but  said  the  Ma'&z  do  so,  and 
also  the  Sher£rdt,  a  tribe  in  Wady  Sirh&n  in  the  east. 

From  an  elevated  point  in  the  road  at  12^  o'clock,  several 
places  were  visible,  which  we  had  formerly  seen  firom  Ma'in.* 
Their  names  and  sites  were  quite  familiar  to  us ;  and  we  felt 
that  we  were  approaching  Hebron,  which  we  looked  upon  almost 
as  the  end  of  our  journey. 

At  half-past  12  o'clock  we  passed  a  ruin  on  a  hill  at  the 
left,  called  Bdfdt ;  and  just  by  the  way  side  was  a  cistern  of  rain 
water  hewn  ip  the  rock,  with  a  large  circular  hewn  stone  neur 
by,  intended  probably  as  a  curbstone,  but  never  finished.  Ten 
minutes  beyond,  we  came  to  another  place  of  ruins  bearing  the 
same  name,  Rdfdt,  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  low  hill  close  by 
the  path.  These  ruins  are  somewhat  extensive,  with  remains  of 
walls  and  arches.  A  square  building  of  large  hewn  stones  is  still 
standing ;  the  doorway  has  been  walled  up  ;  but  over  it  is  a 
round  arch  of  good  workmanship,  separate  fVom  the  wall,  and 
as  it  were  leaning  against  it.  The  building  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  once  a  church. 

We  reached  Semtl'a,  the  first  inhabited  place  in  approaching 
Hebron  from  this  quarter,  at  1  o'clock.  It  is  a  considerable  vil- 
lage, situated  on  a  low  hill,  with  broad  valleys  round  about,  not 
susceptible  of  much  tillage,  but  full  of  flocks  and  herds  all  in 

>  The  name  Anim,  B^?5  (for  CJ^r)  ^  *^«  •oo*^  ^  ^^^•^  •ppwentiy  b^jond 

T^k    lie   KA  :.  *k*  »i....i  ^r  •««  ^  e"  *^«  "*iK«  above  mentioned.     The  wig- 

Joah.  1^  60  "the  gnral  of  ,^?  a  fonn-  ^j^„»^  ^nim  belongs  to  Dr  Wibo^; 

tain.    The  A«ibio   CTAywin  laadimm-  Lnda  of  ihe  Bible  L  p.  854. 

ntive  of  the  fonn    -p?.    Anhn  is  men-  •  See  abore,  Vol.  L  p.  494. 

tioned  in  Josh.  L  o.  along  with  Anab  and  *  These  pUces  bore  as  follows :  Sem&'a 

Eshtemoa.— In  the  former  edition  I  lefer-  N.  20^  £.    Mejd  el-B^'a  N.  4"  E.    Shu 

Ted  el-GhnweIn  to  the  Heb.   Aim,  Josh,  weikeh  N.  51*  W.    Dhoheriyeh  N.  SV 

15,  82.     19,  7.    The  Arabic  name  cor-  W.    Za*n4tah  N.  86*  W. 
responds  better  to  Ain ;  but  the  latter  was 
il  626.  626 
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'fine  order.  We  halted  among  the  olire  trees  in  the  shallow 
southern  valley ;  and  were  glad  once  more  to  obtam  milk  and 
fresh  fruits  for  our  noon-day  meal.  After  dinner  we  walked 
•  through  and  around  the  village.  In  several  places  there  are  re- 
.mains  of  walls  built  of  very  large  stones,  bevelled,  but  left  rough 
in  the  middle.  We  measured  several  of  the  stones,  which  were 
more  than  ten  feet  in  length.  These  old  foundations  seem  to 
mark  this  as  the  site  of  an  extensive  ancient  town  ;  probably, 
as  I  have  already  shown,  the  Eshtemoa  of  the  Old  Testament.* 

The  most  conspicuous  object,  at  the  present  day,  is  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  ;  of  which  however  only  one  square  tower  re- 
mains in  any  degree  perfect.  This  and  the  other  portions  of 
the  walls,  are  bmlt  of  well-wrought  masonry,  with  loop-holes ; 
but  there  are  now  no  arches,  except  some  small  ones  of  modern 
construction.  The  work  does  not  look  ancient ;  and  might  per- 
haps be  referred  to  the  crusaders,  were  there  any  evidence  that 
they  had  outposts  and  fortresses  further  south  than  Hebron.  It 
is  most  probably  of  Saracenic  or  Turkish  origin. — ^We  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  as  all  the  doors 
leading  to  it  were  closed  ;  and  we  could  find  no  place  by  which 
to  climb  up  on  the  outside.  The  men  of  whom  we  inquired, 
seemed  too  lazy  to  take  the  trouble  of  showing  us  the  way.  At 
length,  however,  one  man  volunteered  to  take  us  up ;  and  led 
the  way,  clambering  up  the  outside  of  the  wall,  and  passing 
over  the  flat  roofs  of  several  houses.  He  seemed  well  acquainted 
with  the  surrounding  country,  and  proved  an  intelligent  guide. 

The  prospect  from  the  tower  is  somewhat  extensive ;  and 
various  places  were  in  sight.*  At  Stlsieh,  we  were  told,  here  as 
well  as  at  Ma^n,  is  a  lai^ge  extent  of  ruins,  with  columns  and 
other  indications  of  an  ancient  city.'  Our  guide  also  said  that  at 
Ma'in  and  Tawfineh,  there  are  wells  of  living  water  belonging  to 
the  Jehalin  ;  and  other  similar  ones  at  Deirkt  and  Abu  Sheb* 
hku  belonging  to  the  Ka'abineh  ;  while  both  tribes  frater  at 
Kurmul  in  common.  This  however  does  not  accord  with  the 
account  given  us  by  the  Jeh&Un  themselves.* 

As  we  came  down  from  the  tower,  an  old  man  sat  at  the 
foot,  playing  on  the  Kemenjeh,  a  little  musical  instrument  some- 
what like  a  viol,  common  also  in  Egypt,  and  described  by  Mr 
Lane.'  We  left  Semtt'a  at  2 J  o'clock,  descending  first  gradually 
into  a  deep  valley  running  southwest,  apparently  the  great  drain 
of  the  basin  west  of  Carmel  and  Zif  ;*  and  then  ascending  to 

*  See  above,  Vol  I.  p.  494,  n.  4.  '  See  Vol  I  p.  494. 

*  Bearings  at  Sema'a :  Main  N.   Sr        *  See  p«  98,  above.      Comp.  YcL  I.  pi 
E.     S&rieh  N.  80°  E.     Beni  Na*imN.  4r    499. 

E.    Yfitta  N.  80**  £.    Hebron,  not  vuible,        *  Hann.  and  Oust  of  the  Mod.  Egjp* 
•boot  N.  20  £.  M<gd  el-BVa  N.  5'  W.  Shn-    tiaoa,  VoL  IL  p.  63  sq. 
weikeh  N.  75*'  W.     Dholieiiyeh  N.  77"  W.        •  See  above,  Vol  L  p.  498. 
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the  higher  tract  beyond.  Here,  after  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  Ytitta  lay  on  the  right  before  us,  having  the  appearance 
of  a  large  modem  Muhammedan  town,  on  a  low  eminence,  with 
trees  around.  Our  guide  at  Semtl'a  told  us,  that  there  were 
here  old  foundations  and  walls  like  those  in  the  former  place. 
We  have  already  seen  that  this  is  the  ancient  Juttah  of  the  Old 
Testament,  a  city  of  the  priests,  which  has  been  lost  sight  of 
since  the  days  of  Jerome.  There  seems,  therefore,  little  reason 
to  question  the  correctness  of  Reland's  suggestion,  that  this  was 
probably  the  residence  of  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth,  and  the 
birthplace  of  John  the  Baptist.' 

We  were  here  of  course  considerably  higher  than  in  the  plain 
of  Carmel.  After  3  o'clock  we  began  to  get  among  bushes,  the 
verdure  of  which  we  had  long  seen  from  a  distance  as  we  ap- 
proached. 

Descending  into  a  cultivated  valley  at  3.20,  we  turned  oflf 
from  the  road,  first  west  and  then  W.  S.  W.  to  Um  el-'Amad, 
"  Mother  of  Columns,''  a  site  of  ruins  thirty-five  minutes  dis- 
tant. Here,  on  a  low  round  hill,  once  stood  apparently  a  town 
of  no  great  size,  with  houses  of  hewn  stone,  the  foundations  of 
which  still  remain.  The  place  takes  its  name  from  the  ruins  of 
a  small  church,  which  had  originally  four  columns  on  each  side 
of  the  middle  aisle  ;  of  those  on  the  south  side,  three  with  the 
architrave  are  still  standing  ;  and  one  on  the  north  side.  They 
are  all  of  common  limestone,  of  coarse  architecture,  and  of  no 
order.  Near  by  is  an  excavated  tomb  or  magazine. — This  spot 
is  not  far  from  the  south  side  of  the  great  Wady  el-KhQlU.* 

After  a  stop  of  ten  minutes,  we  returned  E,  N.  E.  leaving 
the  ruined  village  Beit  'Amreh  on  our  left,  to  the  Hebron  road. 
This  we  reached  at  4.40,  at  a  point  some  twenty  minutes  north 
of  where  we  had  left  it ;  thus  losing  in  all  about  an  hour.  We 
soon  came  to  the  great  Wady  el-Khdlil,  here  running  southwest 
and  quite  deep  ;  we  reached  the  bottom  at  5  o'clock.  On  a  hill 
at  the  right,  on  the  south  bank,  are  the  ruins  of  a  village,  the 
name  of  which  we  did  not  learn.  Crossing  the  valley,  we 
entered  Wady  Kirkis,  which  comes  in  from  the  north  ;  on  the 
left  is  a  Tell  with  the  ruins  of  a  village  called  Kirkis,  which  we 
passed  at  5^  o'clock.  Our  way  led  up  the  Wady  ;  which  how- 
ever soon  turns  more  N.  N.  W.  while  our  path  ascended  obhquely 
along  the  eastern  slope  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  ;  where  we  came 

'  Josh.  15,  55.    21, 16.    See  abore,  YoL  *  From  Um  el-'Amad  we  took  besrings : 

I.  pp.  491,  494.  Also  Reland  Palest  p.  870.  Dhoheriyeh  S.  74**  W.    Meid  el-B&'a  S. 

Reland  supposes  this  to  be  the  wSkis  'loiZa  25"  £.  Beit  *Amreh  N.  44"  £.    This  laat 

of  Lnke  1,  89 ;  being  so  written  hj  a  cor-  is  the  mins  of  a  large  village  on  a  hill  near 

mption,  or  from  a  softer  pronunciation,  Wadj  el-Kh&lil,  perhaps  twenty  minute* 

instead  o[w6?as  'Wro.  dbtant  from  Um  el-'Amad. 
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out  at  6  o'clock.  Here,  close  on  oar  right,  were  the  foundations 
of  another  ruined  village. 

At  this  point  begin  the  fields  of  grain  and  the  cultivation  on 
this  side  of  Hebron.  We  now  kept  along  on  high  ground, 
around  the  heads  of  two  cultivated  Wadys  running  off  southeast, 
and  at  6.20  reached  the  top  of  another  ridge,  from  which  we  de- 
scended into  a  broad  fertile  Wady  full  of  fields  of  wheat,  run- 
ning down  into  the  valley  in  which  Hebron  is  situated.  We  fell 
in  with  many  people  returning  from  their  work,  some  of  them 
with  donkeys  carrying  home  loads  of  sheaves.  This  showed  that 
the  wheat  harvest  was  here  just  beginning.  We  came  now 
upon  the  olive  groves  and  vineyards  ;  and  rounding  the  point  of 
the  hill  between  the  two  valleys,  entered  that  in  which  Hebron 
stands.  At  length,  at  7^  o'clock,  we  encamped  on  our  old  spot 
on  the  green  slope  west  of  the  city. 

Our  friend  Elias  was  already  on  the  look-out,  and  soon 
visited  us  ;  and  we  were  glad  to  learn,  in  general,  that  all  things 
remained  as  they  were.  The  plague  in  Jerusalem,  it  was  said, 
had  not  increased  its  ravages  ;  although  the  city  continued  to  be 
still  shut  up. 

Tuesday,  June  5th.  Our  first  care  now  was,  to  decide  upon 
our  further  course  from  Hebron  ;  and  as  the  journey  from  Wady 
tltssL  had  occupied  less  time  than  we  had  anticipated,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  travelling  uninterruptedly  by  night  and  day  ;  and 
OS  much  of  the  week  was  still  before  us  ;  we  concluded  to  go 
from  Hebron  to  Bamleh,  and  thence  to  Y&fa  or  Jerusalem,  as 
the  case  might  be.  In  Hebron,  however,  no  animals  were  to  be 
had,  except  camels  or  asses  ;  and  we  therefore  despatched 
Komeh  at  once  on  a  donkey  to  Jerusalem,  to  bring  us  beasts, 
money,  and  our  letters  ;  and  return  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
had  occupation  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  the  day,  in 
writing  up  our  journals  ;  which  during  our  late  rapid  travelling 
had  fallen  greatly  behind. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  forenoon,  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Jehalin, 
De£st'  Allah  and  our  guide  Huss^n,  came  in  to  receive  their 
money  and  to  take  leave.  They  and  the  men  of  Hebron,  of 
whom  many  visited  us,  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  Arabs  of  Wady  M(isa,  and  paid  us  many  compli- 
ments for  having  extricated  ourselves  so  successfully  from  their 
clutches.  We  distributed  a  bakhshish  to  Sheikh  Huss&n  and 
his  men,  which  appeared  to  satisfy  them  fully  ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  worthless  Muhammed,  whom  we  designedly  passed 
over,  and  whose  disappointment  seemed  to  amuse  the  Sheikhs. 
We  had  also  a  hint  fi*om  Elias,  that  besides  all  this,  a  present 
of  ten  or  twelve  dollars  to  the  chief  Sheikh  would  be  very 
proper ;  but  as  the  suggestion  lay  very  near,  that  if  the  said 
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Sheikh  deserved  such  a  present,  a  simQar  one  would  be  much 
more  proper  in  the  case  of  Elias  himself,  we  could  not  regard  the 
hint  as  entirely  disinterested,  and  took  no  farther  notice  of  it. 
Defo'  Allah  himself  put  in  no  such  claim. 

As  to  the  price  of  the  camels,  we  could  not  pay  it  until  our 
money  should  arrive  from  Jerusalem  the  next  day.  Meanwhile, 
there  arose  a  trial  of  skill  between  Elias  the  Christian  and  Defii' 
Allah  the  Bedawy,  in  arranging  to  whom  the  money  should  be 
paid  over.  The  Arabs  wished  to  go  home,  leaving  some  one  to 
receive  the  money  ;  and  Elias  felt  entitled  to  be  th^t  receiver, 
because  he  said  they  owed  him  several  thousand  piastres  ;  while, 
for  this  very  reason,  the  Sheikh  did  not  wish  the  money  to  go  into 
his  hands.  But  the  policy  of  Elias  towards  us  was  so  very 
crooked,  that  it  gave  the  Sheikh  the  advantage  over  him,  how- 
ever little  he  might  otherwise  deserve  it.  We  doubted  indeed 
for  a  time  the  story  of  the  debt ;  though  Elias  afterwards 
showed  us  the  written  obligation.  Our  course  was  plain  enough  ; 
we  had  made  the  bargain  with  Defa'  Allah  for  his  camels  ;  and 
our  duty  was  to  pay  the  money  only  to  him  or  to  his  order. 
Accordingly,  he  brought  to  us  a  man  with  witnesses,  who  testi- 
fied solemnly,  that  this  person  had  advanced  the  money  to  the 
Sheikh ;  and  now  the  Sheikh,  in  their  presence,  requested  us  to 
pay  over  the  money  to  the  same  man,  when  it  should  arrive. 
Elias  was  very  indignant  on  learning  this  transaction  ;  declaring 
that  we  ought  at  any  rate  to  pay  the  money  into  his  hands ; 
because  the  bargain  was  made  through  him,  as  the  agent  of  the 
Franks  in  Hebron. 

The  man  to  whom  we  were  to  pay  the  money,  was  the  owner 
of  camels,  to  whom  allusion  has  formerly  been  made.'  He  had 
been  a  great  traveller  in  his  day,  and  now  gave  us  particular  in- 
formation respecting  'Abdeh  in  the  southern  desert,  as  to  which 
we  had  hitherto  had  some  doubts.  He  was  quite  desirous  of 
famishing  us  with  camels  for  our  farther  journey  to  Damascus 
and  Beirtlt.     But  of  this  offer  we  had  no  wish  to  avail  ourselves. 

We  had  now  done  with  camels  ;  and  I  cannot  say  otherwise, 
than  that  I  rejoiced  at  the  circumstance.  Admirably  adapted 
to  the  desert  regions  which  are  their  home,  they  yet  constitute 
one  of  the  evils  which  travelling  in  the  desert  brings  with  it. 
Their  long,  slow,  rolling  or  rocking  gait,  although  not  at  first 
very  unpleasant,  becomes  exceedingly  fatiguing ;  so  that  I  have 
often  been  more  exhausted  in  riding  five  and  twenty  miles  upon 
a  camel,  than  in  travelling  fifty  on  horseback.  Yet  without 
them,  how  could  such  journeys  be  performed  at  all  ? 

But  their  home  is  the  desert ;  and  they  were  made,  in  the 

'  See  Mote  XXITT,  end  of  Vol.  L 
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insdom  of  the  Creator,  to  be  the  carriers  of  the  desert.  The 
coarse  and  prickly  shrubs  of  the  wastes,  are  to  them  the  most 
delicious  food ;  and  even  of  these  they  eat  but  little.  So  few 
are  the  wants  of  their  nature,  that  their  power  of  going  without 
food,  as  well  as  without  water,  is  wonderful  They  never  appear 
to  tire,  but  commonly  march  as  freshly  at  evening  as  in  the 
morning.  The  only  instance  I  remember  to  the  contrary,  was 
yesterday  after  our  long  march  in  returning  to  Hebron ;  when 
my  young  camel,  on  arriving  at  the  place  of  encampment,  seemed 
weary,  and  lay  down  of  its  own  accord  in  order  to  be  relieved  of 
its  load.  If  they  once  begin  to  fail,  they  soon  lie  down  and  die. 
Thus  two  camels  of  our  train  died  between  Suez  and  'Akabah, 
which  a  few  hours  before  had  been  travelling  with  full  loads.  In 
all  our  recent  journey  to  Wady  Miisa,  the  camels  fed  only  upon 
shrubs,  and  never  tasted  grain  of  any  kind  ;  although  once  we 
had  them  loaded  for  thirty-six  hours,  during  all  which  time  they 
browsed  only  for  one  hour. 

Their  well  known  habit  of  lying  down  upon  the  breast  to  re- 
ceive their  burdens,  is  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  merely  the  result 
of  training  ;  it  is  an  admirable  adaptation  of  their  nature  to  their 
destiny  as  carriers.  This  is  their  natural  position  of  repose  ;  as 
is  shown  too  by  the  callosities  upon  the  joints  of  the  legs,  and 
especially  by  that  upon  the  breast,  which  serves  as  a  pedestal 
beneath  the  huge  body.  Hardly  less  wonderful,  is  the  adapta- 
tion of  their  broad  cushioned  foot  to  the  arid  sands  and  gravelly 
soil,  which  it  is  their  lot  chiefly  to  traverse. 

The  camel  in  very  many  respects  is  not  unlike  the  sheep. 
They  are  a  silly  timid  animal,  gregarious,  and  when  alarmed, 
like  sheep  they  run  and  huddle  all  together.  They  are  commonly 
represented  as  patient ;  but  if  so,  it  is  the  patience  of  stupidity. 
They  are  rather  exceedingly  impatient ;  and  utter  loud  cries  of 
indignation  when  receiving  their  loads,  and  not  seldom  on  being 
made  to  kneel  down.  They  are  also  obstinate  and  frequently 
vicious ;  and  the  attempt  to  urge  them  forward,  is  often  very 
much  like  trying  to  drive  sheep  the  way  they  do  not  choose  to 
go.  The  cry  of  the  camel  resembles  in  a  degree  the  hollow 
bleating  of  the  sheep ;  sometimes  it  is  like  the  lowing  of  neat 
cattle,  or  the  hoarse  squeal  of  the  swine.  But  the  Arabs  heed 
not  their  cries ;  nor  does  the  poor  animal  find  much  mercy  at 
their  hands.  Heavy  and  galling  loads  and  meagre  fare  are  his 
appointed  portion  ;  and  G^  has  hardened  him  to  them.  The 
camels  of  the  FelMhin  appear  to  have  an  easier  lot ;  they  are 
mostly  laige,  fitt,  and  strong  ;  while  those  of  the  Bedawin  in  the 
deserts  are  comparatively  thm  and  slender. 

The  singular  power  of  the  camel  to  go  without  water,  seems 
also  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  sheep,  at  least  in  its 
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xnanifedtation ;  though  in  a  far  greater  degree.  The  dew  and 
the  jaice  of  grass  and  herbs,  are  sufficient  for  them  in  ordinary 
cases ;  though  when  the  pasturage  has  become  dry,  the  Arabs 
water  their  flocks  every  two  days,  and  the  camels  every  three. 
The  longest  trial  to  which  we  subjected  our  camels  in  respect  to 
water,  was  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  four  days  ;  yet  some  of  them  did 
not  drink  even  then,  although  they  had  only  the  driest  fodder.^ 
But  at  all  times  the  camel  eats  and  drinks  little,  and  secretes 
little ;  he  is  a  cold-blooded,  heavy,  sullen  animal,  having  little 
feeling  and  little  susceptibility  for  pain.  Thistles  and  briers  and 
thorns  he  crops  and  chews  with  more  avidity  than  the  softest 
green  fodder ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  feel  pain  from  blows  or 
pricks,  unless  they  are  very  violent. 

There  is  nothing  graceful  or  sprightly  in  any  camel,  old  or 
young  ;  all  is  misshapen,  ungainly,  and  awkward.  The  young 
have  nothing  frisky  or  playful ;  but  in  all  their  movements  are 
as  staid  and  sober  as  their  dams.  In  this  respect,  how  unlike  to 
the  lamb  1 

As  the  carriers  of  the  east,  the  "  ships  of  the  desert,"  another 
important  quality  of  the  camel  is  their  sure-footedness.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  them  travelling  with  so  much  ease  and  safety 
up  and  down  the  most  rugged  mountain  passes.  They  do  not 
choose  their  way  with  the  like  sagacity  as  the  mule,  or  even  as 
the  horse ;  but  they  tread  much  more  surely  and  safely,  and 
never  either  slip  or  stumble.  In  all  our  long  journeys  with 
them,  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  ;  and  yet  no  roads  can 
be  worse,  than  the  passes  in  going  and  returning  between  He- 
bron and  Wady  Mdsa. 

The  sounds  by  which  the  Arabs  govern  their  camels,  are  very 
few  and  very  guttural  The  signal  for  kneeling  is  not  unlike  a 
gentle  snore ;  and  is  made  by  throwing  the  breath  strongly 
against  the  palate,  but  not  through  the  nose.  That  for  stop? 
pmg,  is  a  sort  of  guttural  clucking,  which  I  could  never  master. 

In  accordance  with  an  invitation  from  Elias,  we  went  to  dine 
with  him  at  6  o'clock  P.  M.  The  room  in  which  he  received  us 
was  a  small  one,  in  the  third  or  main  story  of  the  house  ;  it  was 
his  usual  sitting  room.  We  found  three  other  guests'  already 
present,  common  Muhammedans  of  the  place.  The  females  of 
the  family  did  not  make  their  appearance.  Dinner  was  soon 
served.  A  large  napkin  was  spread  upon  the  carpet  of  the 
room ;  on  this  was  placed  a  coarse  wooden  stool,  supporting  a 
laiige  tray  of  tinned  copper.  Bread  in  thin  sheets  was  laid  for 
each  person  on  the  napkin  below.  On  the  tray  were  three  dishes 
of  piUaw  without  meat ;  three  dishes  of  mutton  stewed  witk 
onions ;  three  dishes  of  a  kind  of  sausage,  stuffed  with  rice  and 

'  See  Vol  Lp.46iq. 
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chopped  meat ;  and  a  large  bowl  of  lebben  or  soured  milk.  The 
company  sat  around  as  we  best  could,  six  persons  in  all.  There 
were  no  plates ;  but  each  had  a  wooden  spoon  and  his  fingers. 
We,  as  strangers,  had  silver  forks,  and  one  silver  spoon  between 
us.  Our  companions  seemed  more  dexterous  with  their  fingers 
than  with  the  spocm  ;  the  latter  was  used  to  lade  a  little  of  the 
lebben  upon  the  rice  in  the  dish,  and  then  to  take  up  a  spoonful 
of  the  rice  thus  moistened.  This  constituted  the  dinner ;  and 
00  soon  as  each  had  done  eating,  he  drew  back  from  the  table. 
A  single  cup  of  coffee  followed,  and  we  soon  retired.  As  we 
passed  down  stairs,  the  younger  females  of  the  family  were 
standing  near  the  kitchen  in  the  second  story,  and  returned  our 
salutations,  welcoming  us  back. 

The  threshing-floors  near  our  tent,  which  during  our  former 
visit  were  full  of  barley  and  lentiles,^  were  now  just  beginning  to 
be  covered  with  sheaves  oi  wheat  The  crops  were  apparently 
very  good  ;  and  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  prosperous  and  busy 
season,  during  both  wheat  harvest  and  the  vintage.  Indeed, 
the  country  in  general  round  about  Hebron,  exhibited  more  of 
industrious  cultivation  and  actual  productiveness,  than  any 
other  equally  extensive  portion  of  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
which  we  visited. 

Wednesday^  June  6th.  Forenoon.  While  we  were  at  break- 
fast early  this  morning,  Komeh  returned  from  Jerusalem,  bring- 
ing with  him  horses,  money,  and  also  many  letters  from  Europe 
and  America.  The  break&st  was  at  once  foi'gotten  over  the 
letters ;  and  we  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  health  and  welfare  of 
distant  friends,  both  in  the  old  world  and  the  new.  With  a 
burst  of  grateful  emotion,  we  thanked  God,  and  took  courage. 

Komeh  of  course  had  not  entered  Jerusalem,  but  had  had 
conmiunication  with  Mr  Whiting  at  the  gate.  The  horses  too 
he  had  found  outside ;  the  owners,  on  the  shutting  up  of  the 
city,  having  sent  them  out  to  remain  in  the  fields  around  the 
walLs.  We  were  not  particularly  delighted  thus  to  get  again 
one  of  our  former  Muk&rys  ;  but  were  easily  disposed  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  We  learned  too  that  Mr  Lanneau  and  our  fellow 
traveller  were  keeping  a  strict  quarantine  under  a  guard  in  their 
own  house,  in  order  to  come  out  and  join  us  in  our  tent  on  our 
return. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  Elias  came  again  with  the 
man  who  was  to  receive  the  money  for  the  camels.  It  was 
agreed  between  them,  that  we  should  pay  the  money  into  the 
hands  of  Elias ;  and  be  should  immediately  deliver  it  over  to 
the  man.  This  took  place  accordingly.  The  only  reason  for  it 
seemed  to  be,  that  Elias  might  be  able  to  say,  the  payment  was 

>  See  p.  88. 
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made  through  him  as  the  agent  of  the  Franks.  The  man  paid 
him  back  one  hundred  and  fifty  piastres  in  our  presence  ;  which 
we  understood  to  be  his  commission  on  the  bargain  we  had 
made  with  the  Arabs ;  being  equal  to  thirty  piastres  on  each 
cameL  It  was  probably  partly  in  order  to  render  this  pill  less 
unpalatable  to  Defa'  Allah,  that  Elias  had  yesterday  given  us 
the  hint  respecting  an  extra  present  to  that  Bheikh.^ 

We  finished  writing  up  our  journals,  and  made  our  pur- 
chases of  provisions  for  the  journey  as  far  as  to  N&bulus  ;  since 
we  could  now  obtain  nothing  at  Jerusalem.  Just  as  we  were 
preparing  to  set  off,  two  English  travellers  came  in  ftom  Beer- 
sheba.  We  had  found  their  tent  here  yesterday,  and  learned 
that  they  had  gone  on  this  excursion.  As  travellers  under  such 
circumstances  do  not  stand  upon  etiquette,  we  called  at  their 
tent,  and  found  the  Rev.  Dr  Mill  and  Col.  Hezata,  who  in  re- 
turning from  India  by  way  of  Egypt,  had  thus  taken  the  route 
through  Palestine.  Our  present  visit  was  a  short  one  ;  but  we 
afterwards  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them  again  at  Jerusa- 
lem and  Beirtlt ;  and  also  of  making  in  company  with  them  the 
voyage  from  Beirtlt  to  Alexandria  and  Smyrna. 

'  I  have  since  lemrned,  that  things  went  had  few  Mends  in  Hebron,  he  made  ap- 

on  prosperously  with  our  friend  Euas  for  plication  to  the  American  missionaries  at 

the  next  two  years ;  and  he  obtained  the  Jerusalem,  to  intercede  in  his  behalf)  that 

height  of  his  ambition,  in  being  made  the  his  case  might  be  transferred  to  the  au- 

agent  of  the  British  consul  at  Jerusalem,  thorities  of  &  Holy  City.    This  they  were 

But  early  in  the  last  year  (1840)  he  was  able  to  effect,  through  the  good  will  of 

seised  and  thrown  into  prison,  on  a  chaige  the  Mufti ;  and  Elias  was  stOT  lying  there 

of  pecula^oB.     Feeling  perhaps  that  he  in  prison  at  midsummer. 
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FBOH   HEBBON  TO   BAHLEH   AND  JEBUSALEII. 

Wednesday,  June  6th.  Afternoon.  In  leaving  Hebron  for 
Ramleh,  we  decided  first  to  turn  our  steps  towards  el-Burj,  the 
place  which  we  had  been  formerly  prevented  from  visiting  when 
at  Daw&imeh.  We  heard  many  extravagant  reports  from  the 
Arabs  respecting  it ;  so  that  it  seemed  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  investigated.  We  were  now  ready  to  set  off ;  but  found 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  guide.  Several  persons  offered 
their  services ;  but  as  this  seemed  to  be  in  Hebron  a  new  species 
of  employment,  of  which  the  price  was  not  yet  fixed  or  in  any 
way  regulated,  they  chose  to  demand  at  least  threefold  wages  ; 
apparently  too  without  being  well  acquainted  with  the  route. 
We  offered  the  double  of  what  we  had  formerly  paid ;  which 
was  refiised.  Knowing  however  that  we  should  Ml  in  with 
persons  on  the  way,  or  at  least  should  certainly  be  able  to  obtain 
a  guide  at  Dtlra,  we  cut  the  matter  short  with  the  Hebronites  ; 
and  loading  up  our  animals,  left  the  city  at  1  o'clock  alone. 

Our  way  led  up  the  western  hill,  by  the  same  path  which  we 
had  formerly  descended  in  coming  irom  Dhoheriyeh.  On  the 
top,  however,  the  roads  separate  ;  we  took  that  leading  to  Dtlra, 
lying  more  to  the  right ;  and  proceeded  on  a  general  course 
about  west  by  south.  We  now  passed  through  a  succession  of 
fine  vineyards  sloping  gently  towards  the  west ;  the  way  being 
everywhere  shut  in  between  their  walls.  Our  new  Mukfiriyeh 
had  loaded  the  tent  and  other  luggage  so  unskilfully,  that  in 
passing  along  this  narrow  way,  the  load  was  first  caught  against 
the  walls  and  drawn  from  the  horse  ;  and  again,  soon  after,  it 
slipped  off  in  going  down  a  steep  place.  This  detained  us, half 
an  hour.  At  2.40,  we  came  upon  the  head  of  a  valley  running 
westwards,  on  the  north  of  DAra,  towards  the  plain.  It  soon 
beoomes  deep  ;  and  looking  down  through  it,  we  could  perceive 
the  distant  sand-hills  along  the  coast.  Here  on  our  right  were 
the  ruined  foundations  of  a  village ;  and  five  minutes  further, 
on  the  left,  was  a  beautiful  little  spring  with  a  lill  crossing  our 
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path.  We  learned  from  a  shepherd,  that  it  is  called  Nunkur, 
and  gives  its  name  to  the  valley.  The  way  continued  along  the 
high  ground  on  the  south  of  this  Wady  ;  and  at  a  quarter  past 
three,  we  passed  another  place  of  springs  at  the  head  of  a  small 
branch  of  the  same.  Proceeding  across  some  hills,  we  came 
upon  the  fine  plain  which  extends  for  half  an  hour  on  the  east 
of  Ddra.  It  was  now  covered  with  fields  of  wheat,  which  the 
peasants  were  busily  engaged  in  reaping ;  the  wheat  harvest 
having  just  begun. 

Crossing  this  plain,  we  reached  at  4  o'clock  the  large  village 
of  DClra,  situated  on  the  gradual  eastern  slope  of  a  cultivate 
hill,  with  olive  groves  and  fields  of  grain  all  around.  On  the 
top  of  the  hill,  not  far  off,  is  the  Muk&m  or  Wely  of  Neby  Ntih 
(Noah),  which  we  had  formerly  seen  from  Dawfiimeh.  The 
village  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  district  of  Hebron,  and  is 
properly  the  chief  place  ;  being  the  residence  of  the  Sheikhs  of 
the  house  of  Ibn  'Omar,  who  are  the  head  of  the  Keisiyeh  of 
the  mountains,  and  formerly  ruled  over  the  villages.*  We  found 
here  a  party  of  Egyptian  soldiers ;  but  saw  no  traces  of  anti- 
quity ;  unless  perheips  in  a  large  hewn  stone  over  a  doorway, 
with  an  ornamental  figure  cut  upon  it.  Here  too  we  were  able 
to  obtain  no  guide  in  the  village  itself ;  but  having  rode  through 
it,  we  found  one  of  the  principal  Sheikhs  with  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  sitting  in  an  olive  grove  ;  and  laid  our  request  before 
hint  He  treated  us  with  great  civility  ;  and  politely  invited  us 
to  remain  over  night ;  repeating  the  usual  story  of  the  insecuri- 
ty of  the  way  ;  but  on  our  declining,  he  immediately  sent  with 
us  the  servant  of  his  brother,  the  head  Sheikh,  who  was  absent. 
This  man  was  a  Nubian  slave,  jet  black,  of  a  tall  commanding 
figure ;  he  proved  a  very  intelligent  and  faithftil  guide,  and 
was  of  great  serdce  to  us.  He  told  us,  that  his  master,  the 
chief  Sheikh,  was  the  owner  of  five  male  and  six  female  slaves, 
two  hundred  sheep,  three  hundred  goats,  twenty-one  neat  cattle, 
three  horses,  and  five  camels. 

D^ira  had  recently  been  the  seat  of  a  violent  quarrel,  in 
which  the  inhabitants,  although  nominally  disarmed,  seized 
their  weapons  and  went  to  killing  each  other.  This  of  course  drew 
upon  them  the  notice  of  the  government ;  and  it  was  here  that 
the  three  governors,  whom  we  had  recently  met  in  Hebron,  had 
been  for  some  weeks  occupied  in  compelling  the  people  a  second 
time  to  deliver  up  their  arms.  They  had  in  this  way  collected 
from  the  one  party  about  two  hundr^  guns,  and  from  the  other 
nearly  a  hundred  more,  which  we  had  seen  brought  into  Hebron 
upon  camels.'    The  origin  of  the  quarrel  was  related  to  us,  as 

*  See  above,  p.  27.  'See  above,  p.  80.    Comp.  p.  57. 
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follows.  A  fSEimily  of  Sheikhs,  not  of  the  house  of  Ibn  'Omar, 
was  in  power ;  and  one  of  them  was  Mutesellim  at  the  time  of 
the  last  conscription  ;  in  which  he  and  his  followers  so  managed, 
as  to  take  all  the  men  required  for  soldiers  from  the  opposite 
party.  In  consequence  of  the  ill  will  which  thus  arose,  he 
caused  also  the  head  of  the  house  of  'Omar,  'Abd  er-Bahman,  to 
be  imprisoned.  Upon  this,  the  brother  of  the  lattcr,^the  Sheikh 
whom  we  saw,  went  to  Damascus  to  Sherif  Pasha,  governor  of 
all  Syria,  and  obtained  from  him  the  release  of  the  prisoner. 
The  chief  himself  now  repaired  to  Damascus  ;  and  returned  as 
Mutesellim  in  place  of  his  enemy.  In  the  broils  which  ensued, 
the  parties  took  arms  ;  and  six  men  were  killed,  all  of  the  party 
now  in  disgrace.  The  people  of  Ytttta  also  entered  into  the 
quarreL  The  government  interfered  with  stem  severity  ;  gath- 
ered up  the  arms  of  both  parties  ;  and  the  followers  of  the  de- 
posed Mutesellim  withdrew  to  el-Burj  and  other  places  in  the 
plain.  It  was  probably  for  this  reason,  that  the  Sheikh  repre- 
sented the  way  to  el-Burj  as  insecure.' 

Although  we  saw  no  special  traces  of  antiquity  among  the 
buildings  in  DiHra,  yet  the  general  aspect  of  the  vUlage  and  of 
the  adjacent  country  testifies,  that  the  place  is  one  of  long  stand- 
ing. There  is  indeed  little  reason  to  doubt  of  its  being  the 
A'loraim  of  the  Old  Testament,  enumerated  along  with  Hebron 
and  Maresha  as  one  of  the  cities  fortified  by  Behoboam.*  Un- 
der the  name  Adora  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha,  and  also 
often  by  Josephus  ;  who  usually  connects  the  two  places  Adora 
and  Maressa  as  cities  of  the  later  Idumea.'  At  the  same  time 
with  Maressa,  it  was  captured  by  Hyrcanus,  and  again  built  up 
by  Gabinius.*  After  Josephus,  there  seems  to  be  no  mention 
of  the  place,  either  by  Eusebius  or  Jerome  or  any  other  writer, 
down  to  the  present  day.  Yet  the  name  is  quite  decisive.  The 
dropping  of  the  first  feeble  letter  is  not  uncommon ;  and  ap- 
pears also  to  have  been  partially  current  in  this  name,  even  in 
the  days  of  Josephus ;  in  whose  writings  we  find  it  in  several 
instances  in  the  form  of  Dora.' 

After  a  delay  of  forty  minutes  we  left  Dtlra  at  4.40,  proceed- 

»  In  1839,  this  ch?er  of  DAra,  'Abd  er-  ib.  18. 6. 4.   ib.  13.  9.  1.   ib.  18.  16. 4.  ib. 

Rahmao,  rote  in  rebellion  ajgrainst  tbe  gov-  14.  5.  8.    B.  J.  1.  2.  6.   ib.  1.  8.  4. 

emment ;  and  with  bis  followers  got  pos-  *  Jos.  Act  13.  9.  1.   ib.  14.  5.  8.    B. 

•elision    of   Hebron,    and  held  it  for    a  J.  1.  8.  4.    Comp.  above,  p.  C7. 

time.   Tbe  governor  of  Daniascns  marched  *  A«»/mi  Dora,  Ant.   13.  6.  4  in  all  Mss. 

against  bim ;  and  compelled  him  to  aban-  Ant  14.  5.  8  in  the  text     A»p€6s  Doreus, 

don  Hebron  and  retire  to  the  desert  to-  B.  J.  1.  2.  6,  and  ib.  1.  8.  4  in  the  Mssi 

wards  'Ain  Jidj.     Here  he  wau  surrounded  See  generally  Reland  Falsest  pp.  547,  739. 

by  a  circle  of  2000  men  upon  the  watch ;  —Josephus  scoffs  at  Apion  for  placing  the 

through  which  be  at  last  cut  his  way,  and  Dora  (Dor)  of  Phenicia  in  Idumea ;  which 

escaped  to  the  country  east  of  the  'Arabah.  at  least  serves  to  show  that  Apion  might 

•    '  2  Chron.  11,  9.  have  heard  of  this  name  there;  c.  Apion 

•  1  Mocc.  18,  20.  Joseph.  Ant  8. 10.  1.  2.  6. 
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ing  on  a  southwest  course,  passing  around  the  head  of  a  Wady 
■which  runs  off  west  on  the  south  of  Dtlra,  and  crossing  a  low 
ridge  heyond.  Here  we  had  a  view  of  the  western  sea.  At  5 
o'clock  there  was  a  site  of  foundations  on  our  left  c^ed  KhOr- 
sah ;  and  at  the  same  time  Dhoheriyeh  was  visible,  bearing  8. 
35°  W.  The  hills  around  us  were  now  green  with  bushes,  and 
the  trees  higher  than  we  had  usually  seen.  At  5.35,  we  were 
opposite  to  other  ruined  foundations,  called  el-Hadb,  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill  on  our  left.  At  5%  o'clock,  we  passed  between  two 
higher  hills  on  the  brow  of  the  steep  descent  of  the  mountain, 
into  the  head  of  a  Wady  called  el-Keis,  which  runs  down  near- 
ly west  into  the  lower  region.* 

We  followed  down  Wady  el-Keis,  descending  very  gradually 
on  a  western  course.  The  adjacent  hills  were  decked,  as  before, 
with  bushes  and  large  trees.  This  proved  to  be  the  least  steep 
and  rugged,  and  therefore  the  most  feasible,  of  all  the  passes 
that  we  travelled  up  or  down  the  mountains.  The  path  contin- 
ued all  the  way  in  the  Wady ;  which  brought  us  out  at  6.40 
into  the  region  of  lower  hills,  and  valleys,  intermediate  between  the 
mountains  and  the  great  plain,  similar  to  that  which  we  had 
formerly  traversed  further  north.  The  hills,  where  not  tilled, 
were  bushy  and  green,  and  sprinkled  with  numerous  flocks  ;  the 
valleys  broad  and  covered  with  a  rich  crop  of  wheat ;  the  fields 
full  of  reapers  and  gleaners  in  the  midst  of  the  harvest ;  with 
asses  and  camels  receiving  their  loads  of  sheaves,  and  feeding 
unmuzzled  and  undisturbed  upoi>  the  ripe  grain.'  These  peas- 
ants were  mostly  from  Ddra,  belonging  to  the  party  which  had 
fled,  and  was  now  scattered  at  different  places  in  this  region. 

Our  path  led  us  southwest  across  a  broad  basin  or  plain  ; 
around  which  many  of  the  hills  were  marked  by  ruins,  showing 
that  this  tract  of  country  was  once  thickly  inhabited.  Of  these, 
one  called  Deir  el-'Asal  was  on  our  right  at  6.55 ;  another 
named  Beit  er-Rtlsh,  on  the  left  ten  minutes  beyond  ;  at  7.30 
we  had  Khtlrbet  en-NOsrfiny  on  the  same  side ;  and  at  7.40 
some  foundations  called  Beit  Mirsim  occupied  a  Tell  on  our  left. 

Here  we  ascended  from  the  plain,  and  crossed  a  ridge  run- 
ning north  from  this  Tell.  It  was  now  quite  dark.  In  going 
up  the  ascent  the  guide  suddenly  demanded  a  pistol,  and  run- 
ning forward  fired  at  an  animal,  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  hy- 
»na ;  but  without  effect.  We  now  came  into  another  valley 
running  about  8.  by  W.  and  at  8  o'clock  reached  el-Burj,  situa* 
ted  on  a  very  rocky  promontory,  or  long  point  of  a  hill  project- 

^  From  tbe  top  of  tbe  southern  hill  I  >  Ps.  65,  18,  "  The  pastures  are  clothed 

took  the  following  bearings :  Yutta  S.  70**  with  flocks ;  the  valleys  also  are  covered 

K.    Sem£i'a  S.  §6"   £.     Dhoheriyeh   S.  over  with  com ;  thoy  shout  for  joy,  thev 

28'  W.  alsoting." 
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ing  towards  the  west*  The  ground  was  so  rugged  and  so  strewn 
with  rocks,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  we  could  find  a  place 
for  our  tent  in  the  dark.  It  was  a  fuU  hour  before  the  tent 
could  be  made  ready,  or  anything  obtained  from  the  peasants 
who  were  sojourning  here,  but  who  had  not  yet  returned  from 
the  fields.  Here  our  faithful  Nubian  showed  himself  active  and 
useful. 

Thursday^  June  7th.  On  examining  the  ruins  of  el-Buij 
this  morning,  our  expectations  were  disappointed.  The  Arabs 
had  told  us  much  of  them  ;  but  had  given  an  exceedingly  exag- 
gerated report.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  know,  in  ordinary 
cases,  how  much  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  their  accounts  ;  and 
the  truth  often  turns  out  to  be  as  much  beyond  their  reports,  as 
in  this  instance  it  feU  short  of  them.  The  ruins  here  consist  of 
the  remains  of  a  square  fortress,  about  two  hundred  feet  on  a 
side,  situated  directly  upon  the  surface  of  the  projecting  rocky 
hill  above  described.  On  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  a  trench 
has  been  hewn  out  in  the  rock,  which  seems  once  to  have  ex- 
tended quite  around  the  fortress.  The  walls  are  mostly  broken 
down,  and  there  remain  no  arches  ;  nor  indeed  is  there  any  thing 
to  mark  distinctly  its  probable  age,  or  even  the  character  of  its 
architecture.  The  stones  which  compose  the  wall,  are  not 
large  ;  and  were  laid  up  with  small  intervening  stones  to  fill  out 
the  crevices  ;  or  possibly  these  latter  may  have  been  driven  in 
at  a  later  period.' 

Tet  the  general  appearance  of  the  ruins  is  decidedly  that  of 
a  Saracenic  structure  ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  line  of  strong  Saracenic  or  Turkish  fortresses,  which  appears 
once  to  have  been  drawn  along  the  southern  frontier  of  Palestine. 
Of  these  we  had  now  visited  four,  viz.  at  Kurmul,  Semtl'a,  Dho- 
heriyeh,  and  this  at  el-Burj.  When  or  for  what  specific  purpose 
those  fortresses  were  erected,  we  have  no  historical  account. 
They  would  seem,  at  first  view,  not  improbably  to  have  had. 
their  origin  perhaps  in  the  centuries  before  the  crusades,  during 
the  long  feuds  and  bloody  wars  between  the  various  parties  of 
the  Muhammedan  empire,  or  between  the  rulers  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.  Yet  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  allusion  to  any  one  of 
them  in  any  writer,  whether  Christian  or  Arabian ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  have  been  constructed  even  after  the  Ot- 
toman conquest  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  when  we  know  that 
the  fortress  at  Beit  Jibrin  was  again  built  up.^ 

We  could  hear  of  no  other  fortress  or  ruins  in  all  these  parts. 
There,  was  said  to  have  been  formerly  a  tower  or  castle  at  el- 
Khuweilifeh,  a  place  which  we  could  see  in  the  S.  S.  W.  at  the 

>  Compare  the  limiltf  walli  at  TefiKUb,        *  Seeabore,  p.  25. 
p.  71,  ahQV9. 
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distance  of  about  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  the  edge  of 
the  great  plain  ;  but  the  fortress  is  now  level  with  the  ground, 
and  only  a  few  loose  stones  and  foundations  mark  its  former  ex- 
istence. The  place  is  known,  at  the  present  day,  chiefly  as  a 
well  on  the  road  between  Dhoheiiyeh  and  Gaza,  where  the  Ti- 
y&hah  Arabs  water  their  flocks.  It  seems  however  to  have  ever 
been  a  watering-place  of  importance  ;  and  as  such  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  movements  of  Saladin's  troops  south  of 
el-Hasy,  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.*  We  would 
gladly  have  gone  thither  ;  but  our  time  did  not  permit  the  ex- 
cursion. 

The  ruins  of  el-Buij  are  situated  very  near  the  border  of  the 
hilly  region  towards  the  western  plain ;  which  latter  we  could 
here  overlook  to  a  great  distance.*  Around  the  castle  are  some 
remains  of  huts,  and  many  caves  in  the  rocks,  which  seem  once 
to  have  been  inhabited  as  a  sort  of  village  ;  and  were  now  usu- 
ally occupied  by  a  few  poor  femilies  from  Dtlra,  who  come  hither 
to  pasture  their  flocks  and  raise  tobacco.  At  the  present  time, 
other  families  of  the  defeated  party  in  Diira  had  also  taken  up 
their  quarters  here.  The  men  gathered  about  us  this  morning, 
and  were  friendly  in  their  demeanour. 

Just  as  we  were  setting  off,  however,  a  great  clamour  arose, 
in  consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  one  of  our  pistols.  It 
had  been  yesterday  in  the  care  of  our  servant  Ibrahim,  and  was 
now  missing  ;  and  our  servants  and  muleteers  charged  the  peo- 
ple, and  particularly  one  man,  with  having  stolen  it.  This  was 
not  improbable ;  for  these  Fell^hin  covet  nothing  so  much  as 
arms  ;  and  especially  now,  when  they  had  been  so  recently  again 
disarmed.  The  noise  became  very  great ;  and  ended  at  length 
in  a  determination  on  the  part  of  our  followers,  to  take  the 
Sheikh  and  the  suspected  person  before  a  higher  Sheikh,  at  the 
distance  of  an  hour.  As  however  this  waste  of  time  would  have 
been  a  greater  loss  to  us  than  both  the  pistols  ;  and  there  was 
moreover  no  proof,  that  the  one  in  question  had  not  been  lost  by 
Ibrahim  himself ;  we  interfered  to  stop  the  quarrel,  and  proceed- 
ed on  our  journey.  Our  plan  was  to  keep  among  the  hills  as 
far  as  to  'Ain  Shems,  visiting  on  the  way  Terktlmieh  and  Beit 
Nttslb. 

Leaving  el-Buij  at  6.40,  we  returned  on  our  road  of  last 
evening,  for  twenty  minutes,  to  the  ridge  connected  with  the 
Tell  of  Beit  Mirsim.  Here  we  diverged  from  the  former  path 
more  to  the  left,  going  N.  N.  E.  through  a  region  of  swelling 
hills  and  open  Wadys  covered  with  grain.    At  7.40  we  reached 

>  Bohaeddin  Vita  Salad,  pp.  231,  288.    viz.  el-Khnweilifeh  about  S.  25"  W.    Urn 
Ck>mp.  Vol  I.  p.  207.  er-BumAmin  about  S.  25'   W.    Za'k  S. 

*  From  el-Burj  we  got  but  fow  bearings,    eO**  W.    Beit  Minim  N.  15"  £. 
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Um  esh-Shakaf  on  a  broad  cultivated  ridge,  where  there  was 
once  a  village.  Here  were  many  threshing-floors  thickly  covered 
with  grain  ;  but  the  village  itself  is  level  with  the  ground.  A 
large  party  of  the  people  from  Dtlra  were  now  here,  threshing 
out  the  wheat  which  they  had  reaped  in  the  valleys  around ; 
living  without  houses  under  the  open  sky,  or  in  cellar-like  caves. 
They  inquired  quite  anxiously,  when  we  (the  Franks)  were  com- 
ing to  take  possession  of  the  country.^ 

After  a  stop  of  twenty  minutes,  we  passed  on  ;  and  seeing 
three  paths  before  us,  we  called  back  to  the  people  to  inquire 
which  was  our  road  to  Idhna.  The  reply  was  "  Doghry, 
Doghry !  *'  that  is,  Straight  ahead  !  although  this  applied  to  all 
the  roads  before  us,  just  as  well  as  to  one,  and  strictly  to  neither 
of  them.  It  was  some  time  before  we  could  get  a  more  definite 
direction.  Indeed,  this  indefiniteness  and  want  of  precision 
seems  interwoven  in  the  very  genius  of  the  eastern  languages 
and  character.  Whenever  we  inquired  the  way,  the  first  answer 
was  always  the  everlasting  Doghry  !  Straight  ahead  !  although 
we  perhaps  might  have  to  turn  at  a  right  angle  five  minutes 
afterwards.  Having  here  foimd  our  road,  we  went  on,  and  at  8| 
o'clock  passed  among  the  ruins  of  Beit  'Auwa,  covering  low 
hills  on  both  sides  of  the  path,  exhibiting  foundations  of  hewn 
stones,  from  which  all  that  can  be  inferred  is,  that  here  was  once 
an  extensive  town.  At  9.20  there  was  another  site  of  scattered 
foundations  on  the  road,  called  Deir  S&mit.  In  going  up  an  as- 
cent soon  afterwards,  the  tent  and  luggage  slipped  off,  and  de- 
tained us  for  fifteen  minutes.  We  came  at  9.40  to  a  cistern  by 
the  way  side,  on  the  level  top  of  a  broad  ridge.  Close  by  were 
other  scattered  ruins,  markii^  the  sito  of  el-M6rak ;  here  too 
were  many  threshing-floors  in  full  operation.  Fifteen  minutes 
farther  on  was  another  similar  site,  after  descending  from  the 
ridge.  At  10.20  we  fell  into  the  road  from  Daw&imeh  to  Idhna  ; 
and  reached  the  latter  place  fifteen  minutes  later. 

Here  we  halted  at  the  door  of  our  old  friend,  the  Sheikh, 
whose  hospitable  breakfast  we  had  formerly  left  in  the  lurch.* 
He  now  welcomed  us  with  a  smile ;  and  when  we  asked  for  a 
guide  to  the  next  village,  he  offered  to  go  with  us  himself.  So 
'^  he  arose  and  saddled  his  ass  ; ''  or  rather,  threw  his  cloak  over 
the  animal ;  and  in  ten  minutes  we  were  again  upOn  our  way  ; 
the  Sheikh  intimating  as  he  mounted,  that  he  hoped  we  would 
show  him  "  charity,"  which  means  a  bakhshish.  Setting  off  at 
10|  o'clock,  our  way  led  down  the  broad  Wady  Feranj  N.  N.  E. 
until  11.10,  when  we  left  it  running  down  towards  Beit  Jibrin, 

>  From  Um  eah-ShGkaf,  Taiyibeli  bora  *  For  an  account  of  our  former  vuit  to 
K.  60'  £.  Idbna  N.  40"  £.  Welj  seen  Idhna  (Jedna),  and  tbe  hoqutality  of  the 
from  Dawkimeh  N.  20^  W.  Sheikh,  tee  aboTe,  p.  70. 
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and  turned  up  a  branch  Wady  towards  Terldimieli  on  a  course 
nearly  east.  In  this  we  came  after  ten  minutes  to  a  well  in  the 
path,  called  Bir  es-Sifala,  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep  with  good 
water,  and  surrounded  by  many  flocks.  At  11.35  our  course 
became  E.  N.  E.  and  just  beyond  the  head  of  the  valley,  we 
came  at  11.50  to  Terktlmieh. 

This  village  lies  near  the  foot  of  the  high  mountain,  on  a  low 
rocky  ridge  or  swell,  extending  from  east  to  west  between  the 
head  of  the  Wady  we  had  ascended  and  another  on  the  north, 
running  down  westerly  to  the  Feranj.  The  usual  road  fix)m 
Gaza  through  Beit  Jibrln  to  Hebron  passes  along  up  this  north- 
em  valley  ;  the  distance  from  Beit  Jibrln  is  reckoned  at  two  and 
a  half  hours.  Taiyibeh  on  the  njountains  bore  S.  40°  E.  We 
could  perceive  here  no  ruins  ;  but  the  stones  of  earlier  structures 
have  apparently  been  employed  in  building  the  present  houses. 
The  name  identifies  this  place  with  TricomiaSy  an  episcopal  see 
of  the  First  Palestine,  enumerated  in  the  earliest  and  latest 
ecclesiastical  Notitice  ;  but  of  which,  until  the  present  time, 
there  is  no  further  notice  whatever.  Reland  could  only  conjec- 
ture, and  with  reason,  that  it  was  somewhere  in  the  region  of 
Gaza.' 

Here  we  made  a  long  halt  for  rest,  as  the  day  was  exceed- 
ingly warm.  We  spread  our  carpets  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
fig  trees,  which  are  here  large  and  fine  ;  and  were  soon  visited 
by  the  Sheikh  and  others  of  the  chief  inhabitants,  who  demeaned 
themselves  kindly  and  courteously.  There  was  a  strong  northwest 
wind,  blowing  directly  from  the  sea,  over  the  great  plain  and 
hills  ;  yet  so  hot  as  to  afford  no  refreshment.  The  thermometer 
at  noon,  sheltered  behind  the  trunk  of  a  large  fig  tree,  the  cool- 
est spot  we  could  find,  stood  at  97°  F.  and  exposed  to  the  wind, 
though  still  in  the  shade,  it  rose  to  103°.  Indeed  the  heat,  as 
reflect-ed  from  the  whitish  rocks  and  stones  around,  was  almost 
insupportable. 

We  set  oflF  again  at  2.25,  proceeding  about  N.  7°  E.  across 
the  Hebron  road  and  the  Wady  in  which  it  lies ;  and  after  pass- 
ing another  swell,  came  into  the  head  of  a  broad  cultivated  val- 
ley, Wady  es-8tlr,  running  off  in  a  northerly  direction.  On  the 
rising  ground  on  the  right,  and  not  far  from  the  Wady,  lies  the 
site  of  Beit  NQsib,  with  ruins,  which  we  reached  at  3  o'clock. 
Here  is  a  ruined  tower  about  sixty  feet  square,  solidly  built ; 
some  of  the  larger  blocks  are  bevelled,  but  the  crevices  are  cob- 
bled with  small  stones.     The  interior  was  dark,  and  seemed  to 

'  Reland  Palsst.  p.  1046.     See  the  ec-  place;  p.  185  ed.  Par.   Reland  lb  p.  1045« 

demast.  Notit.  ib.  pp.  215,  224,  225.    Le  Another  TrioomiaB  is  mendoned  in  the 

Qufen  OrienB  Chr.  III.  p.  67S  — CedrenuB  Notitia  Dianttat   as  titnated  in  Arabia 

ipeakB  of  a  Tricomis  (T/»(k«/us)  in  Pales-  Petnea  in  the  region  of  Areopolis ;  p.  220 

tine,  but  seems  not  to  have  meant  this  ed.  PandroL  Reland  ib.  p.  281. 
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have  a  solid  arch ;  we  attempted  to  enter,  but  were  driven  back 
by  myriads  of  fleas.  Near  by  are  the  foundations  of  a  massive 
building,  apparently  of  greater  antiquity,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long  by  thirty  broad ;  its  purpose  we  could  not 
divine.  There  were  also  fragments  of  columns.  Eumed  foun- 
dations are  also  seen  ftirther  south  on  another  mound.  ^ 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  the  identity  of  this 
place,  with  the  Nezib  of  the  plain  of  Judah,  the  Nasib  of  Eulse- 
bius  and  Jerome.'  Eusebius  sets  it  at  nine  Boman  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis,  and  Jerome  at  seven.  The  latter  seems  to  be 
correct ;  for  its  distance  from  Beit  Jibrin  is  apparently  a  little 
less  than  that  of  Terktlmieh,  which  is  reckoned  at  two  and  a 
half  hours. 

Thus  fer  to-day,  our  journey  had  been  through  the  region  of 
hills,  between  the  mountains  and  the  plain,  gradually  approach- 
ing the  former.  The  way  had  led  along  valleys  and  over  hills  ; 
the  Wadys  being  everywhere  filled  with  grain  which  the  peasants 
were  reaping,  or  planted  with  millet ;  while  the  hills  are  mostly 
given  up  to  pasturage.  It  is  a  rich  and  fertile  region,  and  once 
teemed  with  an  abundant  population ;  as  is  shown  by  the 
numerous  former  sites,  now  in  ruins  or  level  with  the  ground. 
We  were  exceedingly  struck  with  the  multitude  of  these  mourn- 
ful tokens  of  ancient  prosperity,  so  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
present  state  of  desertion  and  decay. — At  Terkftmieh  and  Beit 
Nusib  we  were  very  near  the  steep  ascent  of  the  mountains  ;  but 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  our  road  led  down  the  Wady  es-SAr 
on  a  northerly  course,  which  again  brought  us  gradually  away 
fiom  the  mountains  and  nearer  to  the  plain. 

We  left  Beit  Nflslb  at  3J-  o'clock  ;  dismissing  our  Mend  the 
old  Sheikh  of  Idhna  with  a  ^  charity,'  which,  as  we  were  soriy 
%to  perceive,  seemed  to  leave  on  his  mind  no  favourable  impres- 
sion as  to  our  charitable  propensities.  We  followed  down  the 
valley,  which  is  broad  and  arable,  with  swelling  hills,  on  a  course 
N.  N.  W.  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  N.  N.  E.  At  3.55,  we 
passed  a  well  called  Bir  el-Kaus ;  five  minutes  further  was 
another,  Bir  el-Ghaul ;  and  at  4.5,  we  came  to  a  third,  Bir  es- 
Stlr,  giving  name  to  the  Wady.  Opposite  the  first  well,  on  the 
right,  are  ruined  foundations  upon  a  hill.  The  bed  of  the  Wady 
above  these  wells  showed  signs  of  stagnant  water,  with  mud  and 
patches  of  weeds. 

The  name  of  this  well  and  Wady,  (es-Sdr,)  led  us  to  search 
on  the  adjacent  hills,  which  just  here  are  very  rocky,  in  order  to 

>  From  Beit  NQsIb,  Belt  'At&b  bora  N.  *  Jo«h.  15,  48.  ODomast  art  yeetiL 
2V  E.  Jebali  N.  iV  E.  Beit  tl^  N.  We  hud  alraadj  heard  of  this  pUoe  seve. 
76*  E.    Teikamieh  S.  7"  W.    Urn  Bvij    ral  timet;  see  above,  pp.  16,  17,  64,  67. 
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discover,  whether  any  town  or  fortresB  nright  have  once  stood 
here,  bearing  perhaps  the  name  of  Beth-zur ;  though  the  chief 
fortress  of  that  name,  one  of  the  strongest  of  Judea,  obviously 
lay  upon  the  mountains  not  far  distant  from  Halhul  and  He- 
bron.' Our  search  here  was  in  vain ;  we  could  perceive  no  trace 
of  foundations  either  in  the  valley  or  upon  the  hills  ;  except  the 
ruins  of  a  small  well  built  village  on  an  eminence,  about  twenty 
minutes  distant  in  the  E.  S.  E. 

We  left  the  well  at  4.35  ;  and  kept  on  N.  by  E.  down  the 
valley,  which  now  opens  more  towards  the  right,  and  receives 
several  broad  cultivated  tributaries,  coming  from  near  the  moun- 
tains. After  fifteen  minutes  we  got  sight  of  Beit  Nettif,  the 
end  of  our  day's  journey,  bearing  north.  At  5^  o'clock,  we  came 
to  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  which  here  crosses  the  val- 
ley and  intersects  our  path  ;  the  latter  being  the  usual  road  irom 
Hebron  to  Bamleh  and  Y&fa.  This  Gaza  road  is  a  branch  of 
the  ancient  way,  which  we  had  formerly  seen  in  coming  from 
Jerusalem  ;  the  other  branch  having  passed  on  towards  Aekelon 
down  Wady  el-MusOrr.*  At  some  distance  on  the  right,  a 
ruin  was  visible  on  a  hill ;  near  which  this  road  was  said  to 
lead. 

Here,  in  the  broad  valley,  at  the  intersection  of  the  roads, 
stands  an  immense  Butm  tree  {Pistacia  Tercbinthus)^  the 
largest  we  saw  anywhere  in  Palestine,  spreading  its  boughs  liar 
and  wide  like  a  noble  oak.  This  species  is  without  doubt  the 
terebinth  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  under  the  shade  of  such  a 
tree,  Abraham  might  well  have  pitched  his  tent  at  Mamre.* 
The  Butm  is  not  an  evergreen,  as  is  often  represented  ;  but  its 
small  feathered  lancet-shaped  leaves  tall  in  the  autumn,  and  are 
renewed  in  the  spring.  The  flowers  are  small  and  followed  by 
small  oval  berries,  hanging  in  clusters  from  two  to  five  inches- 
long,  resembling  much  the  clusters  of  the  vine  when  the  grapes 
are  just  set.  From  incisions  in  the  trunk  there  is  said  to  flow  a 
sort  of  transparent  balsam,  constituting  a  very  pure  and  fine 
species  of  turpentine,  with  an  agreeable  odour  like  citron  or  jes- 
samine and  a  mild  taste,  and  hardening  gradually  into  a  trans- 

*  See  above,  VoL  I.  p.  217,  n.  11.19.  2  Sam.  18,  9. 14.— For  the  iden- 
Comp.  Jooeph.  Ant  12.  9.  4«  Reland  tity  of  the  Buttn  of  the  Arabs  with  the 
Palest,  p.  658.*-^The  Beth-zur  of  the  cm-  Pistacia  Terebinthus  of  botanUts,  see  Cel- 
saders  and  of  the  following  centuries,  was  sii  Hierobot.  L  pp.  86,  87.  This  is  also 
at  the  fountain  of  St  Philip  in  Wady  el-  confirmed  to  me  by  the  distinguished  nat- 
Werd;  see  Vol  I.  p.  469;  also  p.  65,  above,  uralist,  Prof.  Ehrenbei^  of  Berlin,  who 

*  See  above,  pp.  16,  20.  himself  observed  it  in  the  east     See  gen- 

*  Heb.  nbx  terthinth,  disUnguished  «raUy  I -»»"»•  Syst  Nat  Edit  10.  Tom.  IL 
t^  ..v^  V-i  ii  io  u  ^  To  T  p.  1290.  Willd.  Spec  Plant  T.  IV.  ii.  p. 
from  rix  oa*,U  6, 18.  Hoa  4, 18.  U  ^^^  See  also  a  description  and  drawi^ 
the  first  .passage  the  Engl,  vemon  h»A  teU  -^  Hayne's  Besohr.  der  Arzney-Gewachae 
(linden);    and  m  the  second  dm;  else-  -^^  xiIL  19. 

where  usually  oak^  Gen.  85,  4.  Judg.  6^ 
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parent  gum.*  In  Palestine  nothing  seems  to  be  known  of  this 
product  of  the  Butm.  The  tree  is  found  also  in  Asia  Minor 
(many  of  them  near  Smyrna),  Greece,  Italy,  the  south  of 
France,  Spain,  and  in  the  north  of  Africa  ;  and  is  described  as 
not  usually  rising  to  the  height  of  more  than  twenty  feet.*  It 
often  exceeded  that  size  as  we  saw  it  on  the  mountains ;  but 
here  in  the  plains  it  was  very  much  larger. 

We  kept  on  down  Wady  es-SAr,  and  at  5  J  o'clock  reached 
the  point  where  it  bends  more  northwest.  We  now  passed  ob- 
liquely over  the  low  hill  which  here  runs  down  between  it  and 
the  MusOrr;  crossed  (about  a  quarter  before  five)  the  latter 
Wady,  coming  from  the  east,  with  the  other  branch  of  the  an- 
cient road ;  and  further  on  another  smaller  Wady,  coming  from 
the  northeast  along  under  the  hill  of  Beit  Nettlf.  These  three 
unite  and  form  Wady  es-SOmt,  a  fertile  and  beautiful  plain 
already  described.* 

We  now  ascended  the  steep  and  high  hill  on  which  Beit 
Nettif  lies,  and  encamped  again  at  6.25  upon  our  old  spot,  now 
flurrounded  by  threshing-floors  fiill  of  sheaves  of  wheat.  Our 
former  acquaintances  received  us  with  a  welcome.  We  found 
the  place  lying  higher  than  we  had  before  supposed ;  the  weather 
having  then  been  hazy  and  fo^y.  The  atmosphere  was  now 
clear,  and  we  enjoyed  a  superb  sunset ;  the  great  western  plain 
lighted  up  by  th*  mellow  beams,  and  the  sun  itself  lingering  to 
disappear  below  the  glittering  waves  of  the  Mediterranean.* 

Friday^  June  6th,  The  object  of  our  journey  to-day,  was 
to  be  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of  'Ain  Shems  ;  to  search  for  the  long 
lost  Ekron  ;  and  then  reach  Bamleh.  We  rose  early,  and  were 
not  comforted  by  the  prospect  of  a  very  warm  and  oppressive 
day.  The  thermometer  stood  in  our  tent  at  76°  F.  but  rose  to 
83*^  in  the  open  air  before  sunrise.  We  had  engaged  over  night 
a  guide  for  'Ain  Shems  and  'Akir  ;  but  although  we  were  ready 
at  half  past  4  o'clock,  yet  the  guide  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance ;  and  it  was  therefore  4.55  when  we  at  length  set  off. 
The  sun  was  rising  gloriously ;  and  the  numerous  herds  and 
flocks  of  the  village,  wending  their  way  to  their  pastures  among 
the  hills,  presented  an  animating  and  pleasing  view. 

From  Beit  Nettif,  'Ain  Shems  bears  N.  12°  W.  and  our  way 
led  in  that  direction  down  the  hill ;  and  then  wound  along  and 
across  several  small  Wadys  all  running  towards  the  left,  and 
over  the  low  ridges  between.  Yarmtkk,  Neby  Btdus,  and  Beit 
el-Jem^  all  ruins,  lay  at  our  left  on  or  among  the  hills.     At 

*  Terebinthia  Cyprin,  sen  pistaoia,  sen  north  coiut  of  Africa  and  aUo    around 

de  Chio. — This  is  usually  adulter  Ued,  and  Mount  Lebanon, 
is  now  seldom  found  in  ihe  shops.  '  See  above,  p.  20. 

'  Uayne  L  c.  Ehrenbei^,  in  the  course        *  For  our  former  visit  to  Beit  Nettif,  see 

of  his  travels,  found  the  Butm  on  the  above,  pp.  15-20. 
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length  we  came  into  a  broader  Wady,  coming  from  the  left  and 
running  north,  which  apparently  receives  higher  np  the  smaller 
ones  we  had  crossed.  In  this  valley  was  a  half  stagnant  muddy 
brook,  and  a  well  called  Bir  en-Nahl,  in  which  the  turbid  water 
was  even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Here  at  6.10  we 
stopped  half  an  hour  for  breakfiwt ;  the  site  of  'Ain  Shems 
being  within  view,  only  fifteen  minutes  distant,  bearing  N. 
30^  E.  We  reached  it  at  length  at  6.55,  in  an  hour  and  a  half 
from  Beit  Nettlf. 

The  name  'Ain  Shems  implies  a  fountain  ;  but  there  is  now 
here  no  water  of  any  kind,  thus  called.  The  place  to  which  the 
Arabs  give  this  name,  consists  of  the  ruins  of  a  modem  Arab 
village  of  moderate  size,  with  a  Wely,  all  evidently  built  up 
with  ancient  materials.  But  just  on  the  west  of  this  village, 
upon  and  around  the  plateau  of  a  low  swell  or  mound  between 
the  Sfirdr  on  the  north  and  a  smaller  Wady  on  the  south,  are 
the  manifest  traces  of  an  ancient  site.  Here  are  the  vestiges  of 
a  former  extensive  city,  consisting  of  many  foundations  and  the 
remains  of  ancient  walls  of  hewn  stone.  The  materials  have 
indeed  been  chiefly  swallowed  up,  in  the  probably  repeated  con- 
structions of  the  modem  village ;  but  enough  yet  remains  to 
make  it  one  of  the  largest  and  most  marked  sites,  which  we  had 
anywhere  seen.  On  the  north,  the  great  Wady  es-SQr&r,  itself 
a  plain,  runs  off  first  west  and  then  northwest  into  the  great 
plain  ;  while  on  the  south,  the  smaller  Wady  comes  down  fix)m 
the  southeast,  and  uniting  with  the  one  down  which  we  had  trav- 
elled, they  enter  the  Sflrftr  below  the  ruins.  Beyond  this  latter 
valley,  on  a  high  point  of  the  northem  ridge,  is  seen  a  Wely 
bearing  N.  20°  E.  marking  the  site  of  Stir'ah,  the  ruins  of  which 
lie  just  on  the  other  side  below  the  brow.^ 

Both  the  name  and  the  position  of  this  spot,  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  site  of  the  ancient  Beth-shemesh  of  the  Old  Testament. 
That  city  is  described  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  as  seen  from  the 
road  leading  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Nicopolis  (Amwfis),  at  ten 
Roman  miles  from  the  former  city ;  and  as  they  assign  nearly 
the  same  distances  from  Eleutheropolis  to  2iOrah,  Zanoah,  and 
Jarmuth,  it  is  obvious  that  Beth-shemesh  lay  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  places.  And  so  we  had  already  found  it,  surroimded  by 
Z&ntl'a  in  the  east,  Stir'ah  in  the  N.  N.  E.  and  Tarmtlk  in  the 
southw^t.  Indeed,  from  the  existence  of  these  names,  and 
their  coincidence  with  the  accounts  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  we 
had  been  able  chiefly  to  trace  out  and  fix  the  site  of  Eleuthero- 
polis at  Beit  Jibrin.*     The  words  Beit  (Beth)  and  'Ain  are  so 

*  Other  bearings Arom 'Ain Sliems were:        '  See  the  detaili  af  ghren  aboTe,  pp 
BDtasheh  N.  45'  W.     Urn  Jina  S.  82°  W.    20,  58. 
Kheisbiim  S  50'  W.  Beit  el-Jemul  S.  S""  W. 
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very  common  in  the  Arabic  names  of  Palestine,  that  it  can 
excite  no  wonder  shonld  there  be  an  exchange,  even  without  any 
obvious  ground.  In  the  same  manner,  the  ancient  Beth-shemesh 
(Heliopolis)  of  Egypt,  is  known  in  Arabian  writers  as  'Ain 
Bhems ;  although  at  present  the  name  is  applied  specifically, 
only  to  a  well  at  some  distance  from  its  site.* 

Beth-shemesh  lay  on  the  border  of  Judah,  and  belonged  to 
that  tribe ;  although  it  is  not  enumerated  in  the  list  of  its 
cities,  except  as  having  been  assigned  from  it  to  the  priests.* 
In  the  days  of  Samuel,  it  became  celebrated  for  the  return  of 
the  ark  from  the  Philistines,  and  the  trespass  of  the  inhabitants 
against  the  same ;  for  which  they  were  smitten  of  the  Lord.* 
In  later  times  it  was  the  residence  of  one  of  Solomon's  twelve 
purveyors,  and  became  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Amaziah  king 
of  Judah  by  Jehoash  king  of  Israel ;  it  was  also  conquered  by 
the  Philistines  from  king  Ahaz  with  other  cities  of  the  plain.* 
We  hear  no  more  of  Beth-shemesh  until  the  time  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  who  incorrectly  assign  it  to  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min ;*  and  from  their  age  onward,  it  appears  to  have  remained 
unknown  or  forgotten  until  the  present  day.* 

The  Ir-shemesh  once  mentioned  on  the  border  of  Dan  and 
Judah,  seems  without  much  question  to  have  been  the  same 
with  Beth-shemesh.'  Of  Eshtaol,  which  also  lay  in  the  vicini- 
ty, we  could  find  no  trace.* 

Ekron,  Baalath.  Of  coarse  Ir-shemesh 
(Beth-shemesh)  and  Ekron  can  only  be 
here  mentioned  as  marking  the  border; 
and  not  as  originally  cities  of  Dun,  though 
afterwards  assigned  to  that  tribe.  Further, 
in  the  same  passage,  we  find  Ir-sheniesh, 
ShaaUibin,  and  Ajalon  ("i^^x)  phiced  to- 
gether; and  in  I  Kings  4,  9  we  have 
also  Sbaalbim,  Beth-shemesh,  and  Ajalon 
(■pb^5().  These  coincidences  seem  most 
decisively  to  identify  Ir-shemesh  and  Beth- 
shemesh. — This  identity  is  re;ected  by  Re- 
land,  on  the  ground  of  a  remark  of  Jerome, 
Comm.  in  Ezek.  48, 21. 22 ;  where  in  speak- 
ing of  the  territory  of  Dan  he  enumerates 
"Ailon  et  Selebi  et  Emmaus,  qusB  nunc 
appellatur  Nicopolis ;  **  as  if  for  Ajalon, 
Shaalbim,  and  Beih-shemesh,  as  above. 
But  there  is  here  no  evidence  that  Jerome 
was  even  thinking  of  Beth-shemesh  at  all ; 
and  if  he  did  thus  actually  confound  it 
with  Emmaus,  it  probably  arose  from  the 
form  given  to  it  by  the  Seventy,  viz.  tSXjs 
JLofifiais  {XofUs,  Shemesh),  Josh.  19,  41 ; 
which  he  took  for  *AfifAaoh  or  *EfA/Moh. 
See  Belaud  Pahest  pp.  168, 656.  Mnnohner 
GeL  Anzeigen  1836.  No.  245.  pp.  926, 927. 
*  Josh.  15,  88.  19,  41.  Judg.  14,  81. 
OnomasC  art  EtthaaL 


'     '  Jer.  48,  18.    See  Vol.  I.  p.  26. 

*  Joeh.  15,  la  21,  16.  1  Chr.  6,  69. 
Not  mentioned  in  the  valley,  vrith  Eshtaol 
and  Zorah  and  other  cities  which  lay 
around  it.  Josh.  15,  83-^. 

'  1  Sam.  6,  9-20.  Joseph.  Ant.  6.  1. 
a.  Josephns  does  not  elsewhere  mention 
Beth-ahemesh. 

*  1  K.  4,  9.-^2  K.  14,  11.  12.  2  Chr. 
26,  21.— 2  Chr.  28,  18. 

*  Onomast.  art  Bethiamxtu 

*  Brocardus  indeed  mentions  it ;  but  in 
a  manner  so  ooofiised,  as  to  show  that  he 
is  wrv^ngfirom  no  personal  knowledge,  and 
only  from  theory;  c  10.  p.  186.  He  pla- 
ces Gath  four  leagues  south  of  Joppa  (near 
Jabneh),  and  Betfa-diemesh  two  leagues 
south  of  Gath,  which  of  course  brings  it 
near  the  sea.  Then  he  makes  Accarou 
(Ekron)  four  leagues  west  of  Beth-shemesh. 
The  absurdity  is  so  glaring,  that  one  must 
•ospect  a  corruption  in  the  text 

»  Jodu  19,  41  —In  Josh.  16, 10  we  find 
the  nortiiem  border  of  Judah  running  by 
Betb-sbemesb,  Timnah,  Ekron,  and  Baalah, 
to  the  sea ;  and  of  these  places  Beth-she- 
mesh and  Ekron  are  expressly  assigned  to 
Jndah ;  vs.  45.  46.  21,  16.  In  Josh.  19, 
41-44  we  hare  the  like  places  along  *  the 
of  Dan ;  Ir-shemesh,  Thimnathah, 
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We  left  the  site  of  'Ain  Shems  at  7.10,  and  crossing  ob- 
liquely the  plain  of  the  SQr&r  N.  N.  W.  reached  in  ten  minutes 
its  water-bed  near  the  northern  hills.  Here  is  a  well,  about 
fifteen  feet  deep  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  called  not  Bir 
Shems  nor  'Ain  Shems,  as  one  might  expect,  but  Bir  eth- 
Themed.  The  path  now  ascends  gradually  and  obliquely  the  hill 
of  SOr'ah  in  the  same  direction,  which  here  declines  gently 
towards  the  west ;  it  is  the  same  spur  of  the  mountains,  which 
I  have  already  described,  as  running  out  along  the  Sdr&r  to  the 
plain.* 

Near  the  top,  at  Tf  o'clock,  we  had  on  our  right  the  wide- 
spread ruins  of  R&fat.  Here  we  could  see  the  SQr&r  running 
oflF  northwest  and  then  N.  N.  W.  through  the  plain,  a  broad 
low  tract  of  exceedingly  fertile  land,  skirted  by  low  hills  and 
gentle  swells.  But  I  do  not  remember  that  we  saw  any  appear- 
ance of  another  like  valley  coming  into  it  fit)m  the  south ;  as 
would  probably  have  been  the  case,  did  Wady  es-Stimt  actually 
thus  form  a  junction  with  it,  as  supposed.'  We  now  descended 
into  a  valley  among  hills  ;  where  at  8  o'clock  we  stopped  a  mo- 
ment at  a  small  spring  of  running  water. 

We  very  soon  came  out  into  the  great  plain,  properly  so 
called  ;  although  it  is  here  more  undulating  than  we  had  seen  it 
further  south  towards  Gaza,  and  might  even  be  called  hiUy. 
We  still  kept  on  N.  N.  W.  At  some  distance  on  our  right,  a 
long  line  of  rocky  hills,  a  spur  from  the  mountains,  extended 
out  westwards  into  the  plain.  The  country  was  mostly  tilled, 
though  not  fully.  At  half  past  eight,  we  passed  the  ruins  of  a 
village  called  Beit  F^r ;  and  at  9  o'clock  had  the  large  village 
of  Khulda  on  a  hill  ten  minutes  distant  on  our  right,  apparently 
connected  with  the  spur  just  described.  Fifteen  minutes  later 
we  came  to  a  large  well  in  a  valley  among  the  swells,  fitted  up 
with  troughs  and  reservoirs,  with  flocks  waiting  around.  Here 
two  men  were  drawing  water  "  with  the  foot,"  by  means  of  a 
lai^  reel,  as  already  described,  pulling  the  upper  part  towards 
them  with  their  hands,  and  pushing  with  their  feet  upon  the 
lower  part.*  We  stopped  here  ten  minutes  for  our  animals  to 
drink.  At  a  short  distance  on  the  northeast,  perhaps  eight  or 
ten  minutes,  was  the  large  village  of  Saidon. 

Setting  oflF  again  at  9.25,  we  isoon  left  the  Bamleh  road, 
which  keeps  on  in  the  same  course,  and  turned  more  to  the  left, 
about  N.  W.  by  W.  towards  the  village  of  'Akir.  After  a  few 
minutes,  we  had  a  distinct  view  of  Bamleh.  At  10  o'clock  there 
was  a  spring  in  a  valley  on  our  path  ;  and  ten  minutes  beyond 
it  a  miserable  little  village  on  the  left,  called  el-MansArah.    We 

^  See  above,  p.  5.  'See  above,  p.  28;  and  Note  H,  end 

•ftid.  of  Vol.  L 
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now  travelled  across  a  wide  tract  of  low  flat  land,  the  level  bed 
of  a  broad  Wady  coming  from  the  northeast  and  passing  on  to 
join  the  Sfir&r,  as  it  crosses  the  plain  and  obliquely  approaches 
the  sea.  Before  us,  at  the  distance  of  an  hour  or  more,  was  a 
short  line  of  hills  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  which 
shut  out  the  region  of  Yebna  from  our  view.  The  SOr&r  passes 
behind  these  hills,  being  first  joined  on  their  left  by  the  Wady  in 
w;hich  we  new  were  ;  and  there  takes  the  name  of  Wady  Btlbin. 
'Akir  lies  on  the  rise  of  land  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the 
Wady  we  were  crossing ;  and  as  we  drew  near,  the  path  led 
through  well  tilled  gardens  and  fields  of  the  richest  soil,  all  upon 
the  low  tract,  covered  with  vegetables  and  fruits  of  great  variety 
and  high  periection.    We  reached  'Akir  at  11  o'clock. 

Here  we  made  a  mid-day  halt  of  several  hours,  beneath  some 
trees  fully  exposed  to  the  wind,  on  the  north  of  the  village.  Our 
fears  of  a  day  of  oppressive  heat  were  more  than  verified.  There 
was  a  slight  haze  before  the  sun;  and  the  wind  was  blowing 
strongly  from  the  northwest  directly  from  the  adjacent  sea  ;  yet 
it  seemed  chained  with  a  glow,  as  if  it  came  from  a  scorched 
desert.  The  thermometer  sheltered  behind  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
stood  at  noon  at  105®  F.  and  held  in  the  sun  rose  only  to  108°. 
The  shade  of  the  scattered  olive  trees  was  so  small  and  slight, 
that  it  availed  us  little  as  a  protection  against  the  sun's  rays. 

'Akir  lies  not  far  from  the  line  of  hills  above  described,  which 
here  bound  the  plain  on  the  west,  and  behind  which  the  Stir&r 
passes  on  obliquely  to  the  sea.^  It  is  of  considerable  size  ;  but 
in  the  village  itself  we  could  perceive  nothing  to  distinguish  it 
frx)m  other  modem  villages  of  the  plain.  Like  them  it  is  built  of 
unbumt  bricks  or  mud  ;  and  exhibits  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller, 
no  marks  of  antiquity.  We  were  unable  to  fix  the  direction  of 
Tebna  ;  and  Ramleh  was  hidden  by  the  intervening  swells.^ 

There  seems  no  reason  for  doubt,  that  'Akir  answers  to  the 
ancient  Ekron.  The  radical  letters  of  the  Arabic  name  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Hebrew  ;  and  the  position  too  corresponds 

^  Other  placet  bore  from  *Akir  m  fol-  Irbj  and  Mangles  ibid.  Scholz  p.  147.    On 

lows :  Siir'an  S.  60^  E.     El-Mansurah  S.  the  eastern  side  of  the  Wady,  on  a  STnaU 

46"*  E.   Kheishum  S.  88*"  E.     Tell  Zakart-  eminence,  is  the  tomb  or  Welj  of  RAbin 

yaS.  25"*  E.  Tenes-S:ifieh  S.  l"*  W.   Kat-  (Reuben)  the  son  of  Jacob,  from  which 

tmh  S.  50'  W.    MQghar  S.  W  W.  the  Wady  here  takes  ito  name ;  it  is  men- 

'  Yebna  is  situated  on  a  small  eminence  tioned  by  Mejr  ed-Dln  (in  1495)  as  having 

oo  the  west  side  of  the  Wady  R&bin,  an  been  formerly  a  great  place  of  pilgrimage 

boor  or  more  distant  from  the  sea ;  Irby  for  the  Muhammedans,  and  it  still  remains 

mmA  Mangles  p.  182.  [57.]    Corresp.  d*Ori-  so  in  a  degree ;  Fundgr.  des  Or.  II.  p.  188. 

ent,  y.  pp.  878, 874.    According  to  Scholz,  Irby  and  Mangles  p.  188.— For  the  an- 

there  are  here  the  ruins  of  a  former  church,  cient  Jabneh,  see  Reland  Pal.  p.  822.     Le 

afterwards  a  mosk ;  Reise  p.  146.     Be-  Qnien  Oriens  Chr.  III.  p.  587.    The  oru- 

tween  it  and  the  sea  are  the  ruins  of  a  Ro-  saders  built  here  the  fortress  Ibelin ;  see 

I  bridge  over  the  water  of  Wady  Rubin,  above,  p.  66,  n.  6. 
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to  all  we  know  of  Ekron.  That  city  was  the  northemmoet  of  the 
five  cities  of  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  ;  and  was  situated  upon 
the  noithem  border  of  Judah ;  while  the  other  four  cities  lay  within 
the  territory  of  that  tribe.*  Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  as 
a  village  of  Jews  between  Azotus  (Ashdod)  and  Jamnia,  towards 
the  east ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  eastward  of  a  right  line  between 
those  places ;  and  such  is  the  actual  position  of  'Akir  relative 
to  Esdtld  and  Yebna  at  the  present  day.* 

The  ancient  Ekron  was  at  first  assigned  to  Judah  as  upon 
its  border  ;  but  was  afterwards  apparently  given  to  Dan,  though 
conquered  by  Judah.'  It  afterwards  became  remarkable  in  con- 
nection with  the  capture  of  tho  ark  by  the  Philistines,  which 
was  sent  back  from  Ekron  upon  a  new  cart  drawn  by  two  milch- 
kine  ;  and  these  being  left  to  their  own  course  took  the  "  straight 
way''  to  Beth-shemesh,  the  nearest  point  of  entrance  to  the 
mountains  of  Judah.*  In  coming  therefore  from  'Ain  Shems  to 
'Akir  we  might  almost  be  said  to  have  followed  the  track  of  the 
cart,  on  which  the  ark  was  thus  sent  back.  After  David's  vic- 
tory over  Goliath  in  Wady  es-Sttmt,  the  Philistines  were  pur- 
sued to  Ekron ;  and  at  a  later  day  the  prophets  utter  denuncia- 
tions against  it  along  with  the  other  cities  of  the  Philistines." 
But  from  that  time  onward,  except  the  slight  notice  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  above  cited,  no  further  mention  of  Ekron  appears 
until  the  time  of  the  crusades.  This  great  plain  and  the  cities 
of  the  adjacent  coast,  were  the  scenes  of  many  of  the  exploits 
of  the  warriors  of  the  cross ;  and  in  the  writings  of  that  age 
the  name  of  Accaron  (Ekron)  is  spoken  of,  as  still  extant  in  the 
region  where  we  now  find  'Akir.' 

Since  that  time  until  the  present  day,  Ekron  has  again  been 
utterly  overlooked  by  all  Frank  travellers  ;  although  several 
must  have  passed  very  near  to  it  on  their  way  between  Esdtld  and 
Bamleh.^  Yet  the  jChristians  of  both  Gaza  and  Bamleh  have 
the  tradition,  that  'Akir  is  the  ancient  Ekron  ;  and  the  Muslim 
Sheikh  of  the  village  itselt*,  told  us  of  his  own  accord  that  such 
was  the  belief  among  the  inhabitants.  The  absence  of  all  re- 
mains of  antiquity  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance, 

"  Josh.  13,  3.     15,  11.  47.  mua;**  Fulch.  Carnot  23,  in  Gcrt.  Dei  p. 

*  OooTnast  nrt  Accaron,  404.    BrooarduB  alio  sajs  the  name  waa 
'  Josh.  15,  11.  46.     19,  43.    Jndff.  1,    still  extant  at  a  place  four  leagoea  weat  of 

18.    Joseph.  Ant  5.  1.  22.  ib.  5.  2.  4.  Beth-shemesh ;  c.  10.  p.  186.    Maiin.  Sa- 

*  1  Sam.  5,  10.     6, 1-18.  nut.  p.  165.    R.  Parchi  also  mentions  £k- 

*  1  Scun.  17,'52.— -Jer.  25,  20.  Am.  1,  ron  as  east  of  Jabneh :  see  Zunz  in  Asliei's 
a    Zeph.   2,  4.    Zech.  9,  5.  7.    Comp.    Bei^  of  Tad.  II.  p.  441. 

above,  p  66  and  n.  4.  'So  Von  Troilo  in  A.  D.  1666,  p.  849. 

*  King  Baldwin  marched  in  A.  D.  1100  Yolney,  Voyage  IL  p.  310.  Richardson  in 
horn  Jerusalem  to  Askelon,  through  Azo-  1818,  Travels  U.  p.  207.  Irbj  and  Man- 
ias (Esdud),  "  inter  quam  et  Jamniaxn  gles  in  the  same  year  passed  moro  to  the 
quiB  super  maro  dta  est,  Accaron  dimisi-  left,  by  Yebna ;  T^vels  p.  182.  [56, 57. J 
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that  probably  tW  ancient  town/ like  the  modem  vilTages  of  the 
plain,  and  like  much  of  the  present  Gaza,  was  built  only  of  un- 
cmmt  bricks.  Esdtld,  as  to  the  identity  of  which  with  Ashdod, 
no  one  doubts,  has  in  like  manner  no  remains  of  antiquity  ;  and 
ancient  Gath,  for  aught  we  know,  is  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  ^  The  same  Sheikh,  howeyer,  an  intelligent  man,  informed 
us,  that  here  at  'Akir,  and  in  the  adjacent  fields,  they  often  dis* 
cover  cisterns,  the  stones  of  hand-nulls,  and  other  relics  of  the 
former  place. 

The  great  plain,  in  the  region  where  we  had  now  crossed  it, 
Kke  the  same  in  the  direction  of  Gaza,  is  entirely  given  up  to 
the  cultivation  of  grain,  chiefly  wheat  and  barley  ;  and  the  crops 
were  very  fine.  Many  fields  of  millet  were  also  intersperscKl, 
with  their  beautiful  green  ;  and  we  noticed  also  sesame  in  many 
places.  The  peasants  were  now  in  the  midst  of  the  wheat-har- 
vest, or  rather  were  near  its  close  ;  the  reapers  were  yet  busy  in 
the  fields,  followed  as  usual  by  female  gleaners  almost  as  numer- 
ous. We  saw  also  many  women  reaping.  In  some  places  the 
poorer  peasants,  for  want  of  neat  cattle,  were  treading  out  their 
grain  with  donkeys  ;  and  we  often  saw  the  women  beating  out 
with  a  stick  the  handiiils  they  had  gleaned.*  In  one  instance  a 
]KX)r  woman  was  pounding  out  her  gleanings  with  a  stone. 

We  left  'Akir  at  2.50  for  Bamleh,  on  a  course  about  N.  E.J 
K.  Between  these  places,  the  plain  is  less  fertile,  and  is  com- 
paratively little  cultivated.  The  approach  to  Bamleh  is  over  a 
tract  of  heavy  sand,  which  continues  even  among  the  olive 
groves  and  gardens  lying  around  the  town  upon  this  side.  We 
reached  Bamleh  at  twenty  minutes  before  5  o'clock. 

With  some  difficulty  we  found  our  way  to  the  house  of 
'Abfld  Murkus  (Marcus)  the  American  consular  agent^  an 
upright  wealthy  Arab  of  the  Greek  church,  whose  acquaiiitance 
we  had  already  made  at  Jerusalem.  He  and  his  elde^li  son  wei^ 
absent  at  Y&fa ;  but  we  were  received  with  great  kindness  by 
the  family.  The  second  son,  a  young  man  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
years,  did  the  honours  of  the  house ;  and  conducted  us  to  an 
*'  upper  room,"  a  large  airj  hall,  formi^ig  a  sort  of  third  story 
upon  the  flat  roof  of  the  house^  A^  we  entered,  the  mistress  (rf 
the  family  came  out  of  her  apartment  and  welcomed  us  ;  but 
we  saw  no  more  of  her  afterwards.  In  our  large  room,  we  had 
opportunity  to  arrange  our  toilette  a  little,  for  tie  first  time, 
after  three  weeks  of  dwelKng  in  a  tent  and  travelling  mostly  in 
deserts.  Sherbet  was  brought,  which  in  this  instance  was  lemon- 
ade ;  and  then  coSee.  Our  youthful  host  now  proposed,  in  the 
genuine  style  of  ancient  oriental  hospitality^  that  a  servant 

*  JSeo   thtfw%  p.  88,  u.  3.    n>ict.  pp.        *  Seo  obovt»  p.  45.    Rnth  3,  17. 
dC.  67. 
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fihould  '^ssh  our  feet.  This  took  me  "by  surprise  ;  for  I  was  not 
aware  that  the  custom  still  existed  here.  Nor  does  it,  indeed, 
towards  foreigners  ;  though  it  is  quite  common  among  the  natives. 
We  gladly  accepted  the  proposal,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  re- 
freshment and  of  the  scriptural  illustration.  A  female  Nubian 
slave  accordingly  brought  water,  which  she  poured  upon  our  feet 
over  a  large  shallow  basin  of  tinned  copper  ;  kneeling  before  us, 
and  rubbing  our  feet  with  her  hands,  and  wiping  them  with  a 
napkin.  It  was  one  of  the  most  gratifying  minor  incidents  of 
our  whole  journey.' 

While  dinner  was  preparing,  we  had  time  to  walk  out  and 
take  a  view  of  the  town  ;  and  also  to  ascend  the  lofty  tower 
which  is  seen  far  and  wide,  as  the  traveller  approaches  Bamleh. 
Our  host  accompanied  us,  and  also  a  younger  brother,  a  lad  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  town  lies  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  a  broad  low  swell  in  the  sandy  though  fertile  plain  ;  and 
the  streets  have  therefore  a  slight  declivity  towards  the  east. 
Like  Gaza  and  Tfifa,  it  is  surrounded  by  olive  groves,  and  gar- 
dens of  vegetables  and  delicious  fruits ;  the  latter  enclosed  by 
impenetrable  hedges  of  prickly  pear.  Occasional  palm  trees  are 
also  seen,  as  well  as  the  Khartkb  and  the  sycamore.  The  streets 
are  few  ;  the  houses  are  of  stone,  many  of  them  large  and  well- 
built.  There  are  several  mosks,  one  or  more  of  which  are  said 
to  have  once  been  churches  ;  and  there  is  here  one  of  the  lai^est 
Latin  convents  in  Palestine,  which  however  we  did  not  visit.' 
The  vaulted  cisterns  on  the  north  of  the  town,  we  also  did  not 
see.*  The  place  is  supposed  to  contain  about  three  thousand  in- 
habitants ;  of  whom  nearly  one  third  part  are  Christians,  chiefly 
of  the  Greek  rite,  and  a  few  Armenians.  The  great  caravan 
road  between  Egypt  and  Damascus  passes  through  Bamleh. 

The  chief  object  of  our  attention  was  the  tower  above  men- 
tioned, which  is  situated  some  ten  minutes  west  of  the  town,  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  swell  of  land.  It  stands  in  the  midst 
of  the  ruins  of  a  large  quadrangular  enclosure,  which  has  much 

'  Gen.  18,  4  <'Let  a  little  water,  I  prnj  tovic  p.  142.  B.  de  SaUgnaco  fonnd  it  de- 

youy  be  bronght,   and  wash  your  feet.**  serted  in  1522 ;  and  also  Sandys  in  1010; 

19,  2.    Luke  7,  44.     Comp.   1  Sam.  25,  de  Salign.  Tom.  VL  c  8.  Sandys  p.  118. 

41.    John  18,  5.  So  late  as  1697,  Morison  describes  it  as 

*  Most  Frank  travellers  stop  at  this  con-  '*  nn  hospice  passablement  bien  bati  et 

vent.    As  such,  it  is  not  older  than  the  oommode ; "  p.  548.    According  to  Korte, 

18th  centniy.    Before  that  time  there  was  the  present  building  was  erected  not  long 

here  only  a  hotniiittm  or  KhAn  for  pilgrims,  before  his  day,  i.  e.  in  the  early  part  of  the 

purchased  or  built  by  Philip  the  Good,  18th  century;   Reise  pp.  47,  48.     Comp. 

duke  of  Burgundy  after  A.  D.  1420,  and  Von  Egmond  n.  Heyman  I.  p.  310.— The 

served  by  the  monks  of  the  Latin  convent  monks  make  their  convent  occupy  the  site 

at  Jerusalem ;  though  it  was  often  left  un-  of  the  house  of  Kioodcmus.    Quaresmins  L 

tenanted.     So  Gumpenbeig,  Tucher,  Brey-  c.  etc  eta 

dcnbach,  and  Fabri,  Reitsb.  pp.  442,  657,  '  Pococke  11. 1  p.  4.  Prokeseh  p.  86. 
104,  240.    Quaresmius  U.  pp.  7,  8.    Co- 
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the  appearance  of  having  been  once  a  splendid  Khdn  ;  indeed 
the  arches  on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  are  still  standing. 
Under  the  middle  of  the  area,  or  perhaps  nearer  the  southern 
side,  are  extensive  subterranean  vaults,  resting  on  arches  of  solid 
masonry,  and  lighted  from  above.  These  are  of  good  workman- 
ship, and  perfectly  dry  and  clean ;  and  have  very  much  the 
aspect  of  storehouses  or  magazines  for  the  deposit  of  the  mer- 
chandise, which  might  once  have  passed  through  the  Khftn« 

The  tower  is  towards  the  northwest  part  of  the  enclosure  ; 
and  is  at  present  wholly  isolated,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
original  construction.  It  is  of  Saradenic  architecture,  square, 
and  built  of  well  hewn  stone  ;  its  windows  are  of  various  forms, 
but  all  with  pointed  arches.  The  comers  of  the  tower  are  support- 
ed by  tall  slender  buttresses  ;  while  the  sides  taper  upwards  by 
several  stories  to  the  top.  The  exterior  reminded  me  not  a  little 
of  the  ancient  Red  tower  in  Halle ;  though  this  of  Ramleh  is 
more  slender  and  graceful,  and  also  more  ornamented.  It  is 
built  of  solid  mason-work,  except  a  narrow  staircase  within, 
winding  up  to  the  external  gallery.  This  latter  is  also  of  stone, 
and  is  carried  quite  around  the  tower  a  few  feet  below  the  top. 
We  judged  the  altitude  of  the  whole  tower  to  be  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet.' 

From  the  top  of  this  tower  there  is  a  wide  view  on  every  side, 
presenting  a  prospect  rarely  surpassed  in  richness  and  beauty. 
1  could  liken  it  to  nothing  but  the  great  plain  of  the  Rhine  by 
Heidelberg ;  or  better  still,  to  the  vast  plains  of  Lombardy,  as 
seen  from  the  cathedral  of  Milan  and  elsewhere.  In  the  east, 
the  frowning  mountains  of  Judah  rose  abruptly  from  the  tract 
of  hills  at  their  foot ;  while  on  the  west,  in  fine  contrast,  the 
glittering  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  associated  our  thoughts 
with  Europe  and  distant  friends.  Towards  the  north  and  south, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  beautiful  plain  was  spread  out 
like  a  carpet  at  our  feet,  variegated  with  tracts  of  brown  from 
which  the  crops  had  just  been  taken,  and  with  fields  still  rich 
with  the  yellow  of  the  ripe  corn,  or  green  with  the  springing 
millet.  Immediately  below  us,  the  eye  rested  on  the  mamense 
olive  groves  of  Ramleh  and  Lydda,  and  the  picturesque  towers  and 
minarets  and  domes  of  these  large  villages.  In  the  plain  itself 
were  not  many  villages  ;  but  the  tract  of  hills  and  the  mountain 
side  beyond,  especially  in  the  northeast,  appeared  as  if  studded 
with  them  ;  and  as  now  seen  in  the  reflected  beams  of  the  setting 
sun,  they  seemed  like  white  villas  and  hamlets  among  the  dark 

'  Prokesch  aays,  there  are  128  stepe  of     to  each  step  cannot  be  relied  on  as  exact, 
nine  inches  each ;  which  together  with  the    Reise,  p.  89.     Scholz  gives  the  number  of 
basement  and  the  part  above  tkh  gallery,     steps  at  125 ;  Reise  p.  148.    Von  Kgmoud 
would  not  differ  materially  from  onr  esti-    and  Heyman  at  122 ;  Reizen  L  p.  812. 
mate.    Bnt  the  speciiication  of  nine  inches 
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hills  ;  presenting  an  appearance  of  thriftiness  and  beauty,  which 
certainly  would  not  stand  a  closer  examination. 

We  here  obtained  a  large  number  of  bearings,  and  might 
have  taken  many  more.  Our  young  host  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  region  around  ;  but  he  was  now  so  taken  up  with  ex- 
amining distant  objects  through  our  telescopes,  that  he  did  not 
always  stop  to  look  at  a  place  before  he  told  its  name.  For  this 
reason,  there  may  be  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  some  of  the 
names  of  places  which  we  wrote  down,  especially  of  the  minor 
and  remoter  ones ;  though  in  general  they  are  correct.  We 
wished  much  to  find  the  direction  of  Y^fe ;  which  lies  three 
hours  distant,  somewhere  towards  the  N.  N.  W.  But  we  were 
not  able  to  arrive  at  any  certainty  respecting  it ;  as  nothing  wad 
here  visible  to  mark  its  site.  Through  one  of  the  gaps,  between 
the  peaks  of  the  eastern  mountains,  we  could  distinguish  what 
we  held  to  be  the  high  point  and  mosk  of  Neby  Samwll,  with 
which  wo  were  already  well  acquainted ;  and  in  the  south 
several  known  places  were  visible,  serving  to  connect  our  former 
routes  with  Ramleh,* 

Of  the  places  recorded  in  the  note,  Beit  Dejan  and  el- 
Mejdel  are  at  least  ancient  names  ;'  and  Beit  Nebula  is  perhaps 
a  scriptural  one.*  Besides  these,  Jimzu  and  Yfilo  are  likewise 
ancient ;  and  we  saw  them  more  folly  on  our  way  to  Jerusalem. 
KubA.b,  or  as  it  is  likewise  called,  Beit  Kub&b,  and  also  L&tron,^ 
are  on  the  direct  road  to  the  latter  city  ;  the  former  on  one  of 
the  first  hills  two  hours  from  Ramleh  ;  and  the  latter  an  hour 
beyond  at  the  foot  of  Wady  'Aly,  through  which  the  road  as- 
cends, though  still  an  hour  from  the  "  Gate  of  the  valley,"  as  ifc 
is  called.  'Amw&s,  the  ancient  Emmaus  or  Nicopolis,  we  could 
not  make  out ;  it  was  said  to  be  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  north  of 
L4tron  towards  Y&lo.' 

We  lingered  upon  the  tower  until  near  sunset,  enjoying  the 

'  The  following  are  the  hearings  from  Jndah  further  sonth,  Josh.  15, 41 ;  and  an* 

the  tower  of  Ramleh,  heginnidg  in  the  N.  other  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  Josh.  19,  27. 

W.  and  proceeding  towards  the  right :  Beit  Eosehina  and  Jerome  however  place  a  Laige 

Dejan  1^  hom-  distant  N.  5"  W.     Safiriyeh  village  called  Caphar  Dagon  (Arabic  KdTr 

N.  ll'*  £.     el-Mejdel  N.  85**  E.    el-Mn-  Dejan)  in  the  region  between  Dio^lis  and 

seiri'ah  N.  W  E.    KCleh  N.  46"  E.     Deir  Jamuia ;  of  which  perhaps  this  name  and 

Toreif  N.  63"  E.     Ladd  N.  57"  E.     Beit  place   are  the    remains.     Onomast.  art. 

Neb.da  N.  64"  E.    Deir  Abn  Mesh'al  N.  Beth  Dajr^n.— The  form  el-Mejdel  U  the 

68"  E.    Nalin  N   76"  E.    Budru3  N.  80"  Heb.  Migdol,  Greek  MagdaU;  bat  Scrip- 

E.     DAniyal  £.     Ris  Kerker  S.  86"  £.  ture  mentions  no  place  of  that  name  in 

Jimza  S.  82"  E.    Neby  Samwil  S.  66"  E.  these  parti. 

'AnAbeh  S.  66"  E.    Yftlo  S.  65"  E.    el-  •  Is  this  perhaps  the  Neballat  of  Neh. 

KnbAb  S.  64"  E.    Utrdn  S.  46"  E.    Khei-  11 ,  84,  mentioned  along  with  Lod  or  Lydda  ? 

•hAm  S.  16"  E.     Tell  Zakariya  S.  9"  E.  *  For  Utrftn  see  in  VoL  III.  Sect,  m, 

•  The  form  Beit  Dejan  b  obviously  the  under  April  27th,  1862. 

Hebrew  Beth-Dagon ;  but  no  place  of  that  *  F<nr  'AmwU,  see  the  xeferenoe  in  th« 

name  occurs  in  Scripture  in  this  region,  preceding  note. 
There  was  a  Beth-Dagon  in  the  plain  of 
uL  29-JI 
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sarpasaiiig  beauty,  in  which  the  mountains  of  Judah  and  the 
plain  of  Sharon  revealed  themselyes  before  us.  Betumii^  to 
the  house  of  our  friends,  we  found  their  hospitality  meantime 
had  not  been  dormant ;  a  dinner  of  many  dishes  was  awaitiQg 
us,  the  most  abundant  indeed  which  we  anywhere  met  with  in 
Palestine.  'Abdd  Murkus  himself  returned  about  9  o'clock ; 
bringing  word  that  the  plague  had  now  disappeared  in  Ydfa, 
and  that  the  town  (which  like  Jerusalem  had  been  long  shut 
up)  was  to  be  open  on  Sunday.'  Several  neighbours  came  in  to 
learn  the  news  ;  and  carpets  and  mats  were  spread  for  the  com- 
pany in  the  open  air  on  the  flat  roo^  adjacent  to  the  room  we 
occupied.  Here  we  revelled  in  the  delightful  coolness  of  the 
evening,  after  the  sultry  heat  of  the  day. 

The  household  establishment  of  our  host  was  large,  and  veiy 
respectable  in  its  appointments.  Of  the  many  females  it  con- 
tained, we  saw  none  except  the  mother  of  the  family,  who 
welcomed  us  at  our  entrance,  and  the  Nubian  slave  who  washed 
our  feet.  Indeed,  although  Christians,  the  customs  of  oriental 
life  seemed  to  prevail  here  in  some  force,  and  the  females  were 
sedulously  kept  out  of  view.  Whenever  we  passed  down  stairs 
from  our  upper  room,  word  was  given  below,  in  order  that  they 
might  get  out  of  the  way.  The  eldest  son  was  married,  and  his 
wife  lived  as  a  daughter  in  the  &mily.  This  indeed  is  the  usual 
custom,  the  remains  of  ancient  patriarchal  usage  ;  and  it  is  not 
unfrequent,  that  parents  thus  see  several  children  and  many 
grandchildren  clustering  around  them,  and  their  household  in- 
creasing so  as  to  include  what,  in  other  circumstances,  would 
form  six  or  eight  families.  For  this  reason,  any  estimate  of  the 
population  of  a  place  in  Palestine  from  the  number  of  house- 
holds, must  rest  upon  no  solid  foundation. 

It  was  near  11  o'clock  before  the  company  separated,  so  that 
we  could  lay  ourselves  down  to  rest ;  although  we  were  exces- 
sively fatigued  from  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  During 
the  evening,  we  sent  off  Komeh  and  one  Muk^ry  with  the  tent 
and  luggage  to  Jerusalem,  by  the  direct  road  over  Kuryet  el- 
'Enab ;  in  order  that  the  tent  might  be  ready  to  receive  Mr 
Lanneau  and  our  companion,  whose  quarantine  would  expire  in 
the  morning.  We  ourselves  concluded  to  take  the  great  ancient 
road  over  Lydda  and  Beth-horon  ;  intending  also  to  set  off  veiy 
early,  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  another  sultry  day.  Our  ser- 
vants, as  being  Muhammedans,  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
house,  except  at  our  express  call ;  and  it  was  ^ith  some  difficul- 

'  We  learned  notbing  more  of  YAfm,  ex-  Greeks,  Greek  Catholict,  Armenians,  and 

oept  what  baa  often  been  told.    Tbe  pop-  a  few  Latins.      Tbe  mean  geograpbical 

nlation,  as  we  beard  from  several  qnartens  position  of  Yufa  is  Lat.  82"*  08'  06''  N.  and 

is  estimated  at  about  7000  souls;  of  wbom  Long.  84"*  44'  24"  E.  from  Greenwich.   See 

nearlj  one  balf  are   CbristianS|  including  Bergbaus*  Memoir  p.  26. 
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ty,  that  we  obtained  permission  for  Ibrahim  to  sleep  before  otLr 
door,  in  order  that  he  might  be  at  hand  in  the  tnoming. 

We  would  gladly  ourselves  have  slept  upon  the  roof  beneath 
the  open  sky,  in  preference  to  the  close  air  of  any  room  ;  but 
this  privileged  spot  was  already  in  the  possession  of  others. 
Beds  were  spread  for  us  in  our  upper  room,  consisting  of  thick 
quilts  underneath,  and  another  quilt  of  silk  in  which  to  wrap 
ourselves.  But  the  night  beneath  a  roof  was  hot ;  and  the  house 
like  all  others  in  Palestine  not  free  from  fleas ;  so  that  I  did 
nothing  but  toss  about  in  feverish  half  slumber  all  night.  Here 
my  companion's  long  experience  in  similar  oriental  annoyances, 
gave  him  the  advantage ;  and  his  rest  was  more  tranquil  than 
mine.  I  several  times  rose  and  looked  out  through  the  lattices, 
as  the  bright  moonlight  fell  upon  the  group  of  sleepers  on  the 
roof,  and  envied  their  lot. 


Let  us  now  look  out  for  a  moment  at  the  historical  questions 
connected  with  er-Ramleh. 

The  name  er-Ramleh'  signifies  "  the  Sand  ; "  and  the  place 
is  first  mentioned  under  this  name  by  the  monk  Bernard,  about 
A.  D.  870.*  Adamnanus,  about  A.  D.  697,  makes  no  allusion 
to  it ;  although  he  speaks  of  the  memorials  of  St.  George  at 
Lydda.'  All  this  tallies  well  with  the  account  of  AbuKeda, 
drawn  from  earlier  Arabian  wiiters,  that  Bamleh  is  not  an  an- 
cient city,  but  was  founded  by  Suleimdn,  son  of  the  Khalif  'Abd 
el-Melek,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century,  after  he  had 
destroyed  Ludd.  A  palace  of  'Abd  el-Melek  had  already  occu- 
pied the  spot.*  William  of  Tyre  and  Marinus  Sanutus  give 
the  same  testimony.*  The  place  soon  became  flourishing,  and  is 
celebrated  by  Arabian  writers.*  Edrisi  about  A.  D.  1150,  calls 
Bamleh  and  Jerusalem  the  two  principal  cities  of  Palestine ; 
and  describes  the  former  as  pleasant  and  well  peopled,  with 
markets  and  commerce  and  revenue.'  Before  the  time  of  the 
crus€uies,  it  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  a  castle  and  twelve 

>  We  adopt  the  Conn  er-Ramleh  as  being  la  civitos— quam  poet  tempora  seductoria 

already  common.     Written  strictly  accord-  Mahameth,  ejus  successores  Arabum  princi- 

ing  to  our  system  of  orthography,  it  would  pes,  veteres   tradunt  historisB,  fundasse^** 

he  er-HumUh,                                         -  Marin.  Saout  p.  152,    ^'Hanc  dviutem 

'  Bemardus  de  Loc.  Sanct  10,  *'  Dein-  aedificaverunt  Arabes  prope  Lyddam,  qnum 

'  de  yenerant  Alarixa  (el-'Arlsh) ;  de  Ala-  peregrin!  primo  ivemnt  ad  partes  iilas  post 

rixa  in  Kaniula,  hixta  quam  est  monaste-  tempora  Mahumeti." 

rium  beati  Georgii  Martyris.**  *  Some  place  here  the  tomb  of  Ii<dnnaa 

*  Adamnanus  8.  4.  p. 521.  ed.  MabiUon.  the  Wise;   see  d*Uerbelat  Biblioth.    Ori- 

*  Abuhbda  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kdhler  p.  79.  «nt  art  Ramtak, 

'Abd  el-Melek  and  his  two  sons  et-WeLd  ^  Edrisi  par  jMbert,  p.  8S9.    AbuUbda 

and  Suleimln,  held  the  throne  from  A.  D.  L  o.    Mejr  ed-i>tn  in  Fundgr.  dea  Orients 

706  to  72a  IL  p.  185. 

*  WilL  Tyr.  10. 17,  «« Est  autam  Rama- 
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gates  ;  and  with  each  of  the  four  principal  gates,  towards  T&fa, 
Askelon,  Jerasalem,  and  Nebulas,  there  were  connected  markets 
and  a  mosk.^ 

The  crusaders  in  A.  D.  1099,  on  their  march  from  Antioch 
to  Jerusalem,  having  celebrated  the  day  of  Pentecost  at  Caesarea, 
directed  their  course  to  Lydda,  where  they  found  the  splendid 
tomb  and  church  of  St.  George.  Count  Robert  of  Flanders, 
with  five  hundred  knights,  was  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre  the 
neighbouring  Ramleh ;  and  found  the  gites  open  and  the  city 
deserted  of  inhabitants.  The  host  of  crusaders  followed,  and 
took  up  their  quarters  in  Bamleh  for  three  days,  recruiting 
themselves  with  the  abundance  of  provisions,  which  the  inhabi- 
tants had  left  behind  in  their  flight.  Here  they  celebrated  a  fes- 
tival to  St.  George,  who  had  already  aided  them  in  the  battle 
near  Antioch  ;  and  with  due  formality  installed  him  as  their 
patron  saint.  His  tomb  at  Lydda  was  made  the  seat  of  the 
first  Latin  bishopric  in  Palestine  ;  and  Robert,  a  priest  from 
Bouen  in  Normandy,  was  on  the  spot  appointed  bishop,  and 
received  tithes  from  the  pilgrims.  The  new  see  was  endowed 
-with  the  cities  of  Ramleh  and  Lydda,  and  the  lands  belonging  to 
them.   On  the  fourth  day  the  army  proceeded  towards  Jerusalem.* 

From  its  position  between  Jerusalem  and  the  coast,  Ramleh 
formed  an  important  post  for  the  crusaders  ;  and  continued  gen- 
erally in  their  hands  while  they  held  possession  of  the  Holy  City, 
and  long  afterwards.  About  A.  D.  1177  the  place  was  burned 
by  the  renegade  Ivelin.*  In  A.  D.  1178  Saladin  was  totally 
defeated  in  the  vicinity  by  the  Christians  under  king  Baldwin 
IV ;  but  in  1187,  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Hattin,  the  whole 
plain,  with  Yifa,  Askelon,  and  also  Jerusalem,  fell  into  his 
hands.^  On  the  approach  of  Richard  of  England  in  A.  D.  1191, 
Saladin  caused  the  fortifications  of  Askelon  to  be  dismantled ; 
and  the  fi)rtre8S  of  Ramleh  and  the  church  of  Lydda,  as  well  as 
other  castles  in  the  plain,  to  be  razed.*  In  the  truce  made  be- 
tween Richard  and  Saladin  in  the  following  year,  it  was  stipu- 

*  Mejred-Dm  L  c.  p.  186.  Willebr.  ah  Oldcnb.  in  L.  Allat.  Symtnilcto, 

*  See  io  the  Gesta  Dei :  Kob.  Monach.  p.  Col.  Agr.  1658.  p.  145.  Acta  Sanctor.  Apr. 
78.  BaMric  p.  180.  Raimund  de  Aj?.  p.  Tom.  III.  p.  142.  Sehweig^r  in  Reioeb. 
178.  Fulch.  Cam.  p.  896.  Will.  T^r.  II.  p.  118.  Comp.  Keland  Palest,  p.  960. 
7.  22.     Also  Wilkcn  G«ch.  der  Kr.  I.  p.  »  Will  Jyr.  21.  21. 

26S. — The  homage  paid  to  St.  Geoi^  by  *  Will   Tjr.   21.    28,   24.      Bohaedd. 

the  ernsaden,  probably  led  to  hia  greater  Vit  Salad,  p.  46.  Abnlted.  Annal.  A.  M. 

TeDown  in  Europe,  when^  he  wm  adopted  578.     Wilkeu  1.  c.  III.  ii.  p.    186. — Bo- 

«« the  patron  saint  of  England  and  several  haedd.  L  c  p.  72.     Abolfed.  L  a  A.  H. 

other  conntriea.      In  ooneeqnenoe  of  the  588. 

^ctnity  of  Ramleh  and  Lydda,  the  two  *  Bohaedd.  p.  202.      Abnlfbd.  Ann.  A. 

hate  been  sometimes  oonfonnded;  and  the  H.  587.  Reinaud  Extraits  p.  881.     Mejr 

church  and  story  of  St.  George  placed  at  ed-Din  in   Fnndgr.  des  Or.   II.   p.  186. 

"the  former ;  so  Phocas  de  Loo.  Sanct  29.  Ganfr.  Vinisauf  p.   862.     W  ilken  Geach. 

Anna  Comnena  in  Alexkde  lib.  XI.  p.  828.  der  Kreucz.  IV.  p.  426. 
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lated,  that  the  plain  and  coast  from  Tyre  to  Y&fa,  including  the 
half  of  Ramleh  and  Lydda,  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians.'  In  A.  D.  1204  Bamleh  was  wholly  given  up  to 
them,  and  appears  to  have  continued  chiefly  in  their  posses- 
sion until  A.  D.  1266,  when  it  was  finally  taken  from  them  by 
the  Sultan  Bibars."  In  the  subsequent  centuries,  it  is  often 
mentioned  as  the  resting  place  of  pilgrims  and  travellers,  on 
their  way  between  Y&fa  and  Jeruscdem.*  About  1547  Belon 
found  it  almost  descried  ;  scarcely  twelve  houses  being  inhabited, 
and  the  fields  mostly  untilled.^ 

With  the  history  of  Muhammedan  Bamleh,  the  tower  above 
described  on  the  west  of  the  town,  stands  in  close  connection. 
This  structure  has  long  been  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  travellers  ; 
who  have  mostly  been  content  to^  follow,  in  this  case,  as  in  so 
many  others,  an  indefinite  monastic  tradition.  In  all  Frank 
writers,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  find  no 
allusion  to  the  spot.  At  that  time,  about  A.  D.  1555,  Bonifa- 
cius  of  Bagusa  speaks  of  it  as  the  site  of  a  former  Christian 
church,  dedicated  to  the  Forty  Martyrs  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia  ; 
this  is  repeated  by  Zuallart  and  Cotovicus,  cited  with  approba- 
tion by  Quaresmius,  and  followed  by  most  other  travellers.*  In 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  begin  to  find  it 
regarded  as  one  of  Helena's  churches.*  In  the  present  century, 
it  has  become  fashionable  to  refer  these  ruins  to  the  time  of  the 
cinisades,  as  having  been  a  convent  and  church  erected  by  the 
knights  Templars,  and  dedicated  to  the  Forty  Martyrs.^  The 
tower  in  question  has  usually  been  held  to  have  belonged,  as  a 
belfry,  to  the  ancient  church.' 


'  Bohaedd.  pp.  268, 259.  Bcinaud.  Ex- 
traits  p.  866.  Gaufr.  Vininauf  p.  422. 
Abulfed.  AnnaL  A.  H.  688.  Wilkcn  IV.  p. 
669. 

*  Abtilfedse  Ann.  A.  H.  601.  Reinaud 
Extraits  p.  498.     Wilken  VII.  p.  493. 

'  See  for  the  hospitium  and  convent,  p. 
280,  n.  2,  above. 

*  Observat  p.  140.  Paulas  Samml.  I. 
p.  266. 

*  Bonif.  de  perenn.  Cultu  Teme  Saiict. 
lib.  11.  Quaresmius  II.  p.  7,  8.  Zuallart 
p.  112.  Cotovicus  p.  141.  So  Monoonys 
I.  p.  293.  Doubdan  p.  488.  Pococke  II. 
I  p.  4.  Chateaubriand  I.  p.  419,  Par. 
1887,  etc.  etc. 

"  This  is  probably  a  mere  hypothoris  of 
the  monks ;  I  find  it  first  mentioned  by 
Van  Egmond  and  Hey  man,  I.  p.  811 ;  and 
then  a^^in  ouly  very  recently  by  Sals- 
bacherin  1838;  II.  p.  24.  Prokesch  in- 
deed speaks  of  a  church  of  Helena  in 
Bumleh,  but  seems  tu  mean  some  other 

i  L  35-37 


building ;  p.  89.  Scholz  ascribes  only  da- 
terns  to  Helena ;  p.  148. 

^  This  report,  current  apparently  among 
the  monks,  seems  to  be  first  mentioned  in 
Turner's  Tour  in  the  Levant,  1816,  Tom. 
11.  p.  282.  Scholz  gives  the  same  account 
quite  circumstantiiuly,  p.  148 ;  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  Prokesch,  p.  89 ;  Monro,  I  p. 
94  ;  Salzbacher,  II.  p.  24.  The  latter  tra- 
veller has  the  merit  of  uniting  the  two 
conjectural  traditions ;  making  Helena  fint 
build  the  church,  and  the  Templars  repair 
it. — According  to  Michaud,  the  remains 
of  several  tombs  of  Christian  knights  am 
found  here ;  but  I  cannot  learn  uat  this 
account  rests  on  any  better  authority  than 
Surius  in  1 646,  who  affirms  the  same  thing. 
Ko  other  traveller  speaks  of  any  such  re- 
mains, nor  did  we  see  or  hear  of  any.  Surius 
Pelerin  p.  868.    Coir.  d*Orient  IV.  p.  176. 

'  Monconys  I.  p.  299.  Von  Troilo 
Reisebeschr.  p.  86.  Morison,  p.  644.  Char 
teaub.  Itin.  I.  p.  419. 
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That  CliriBtian  ckorches  existed  at  Ramleli  before  the  ago 
of  the  crusades,  we  know  from  the  testimony  of  Eutychius, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  He  relates,  that  during  the  reign  of 
the  Egyptian  Khalif  el-Muktadir,  early  in  the  tenth  century,  the 
Muslims  rose  in  tumult  and  destroyed  the  churches  of  St.  Cos- 
mas  and  St  Cyriacus  in  Ramleh,  and  others  in  Askelon  and  Csesa- 
rea ;  which,  on  complaint  to  the  Khalif,  he  ordered  to  be 
rebuilt.^  That  during  the  long  possession  of  the  city  by  the 
Frank  Ohristians,  other  churches  and  also  convents  were  erected, 
is  highly  probable  ;  though  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  histori- 
cal trace  of  it  whatever.  The  first  Christian  notice  of  the  tower 
and  surrounding  quadrangle,  as  we  have  above  seen,  is  from  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  and  the  first .  reference  of  it  to  the  Templars 
occurs  in  the  nineteenth.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence, 
that  the  Templars  ever  had  an  establishment  at  Ramleh  ;  it  is 
found  in  no  list  of  their  possessions ;  although  their  houses  at 
Yafa  and  Gaza  and  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity,  are  enumerated  ; 
and  an  establishment  so  large  as  this  obviously  once  was,  could 
not  well  have  been  passed  over,  had  it  made  part  of  their  pos- 
sessions.* Thus  there  is  no  historical  evidence,  that  the  spot  in 
question  was  ever  occupied  by  a  Christian  church  at  all ;  and 
idso  no  traditional  evidence,  reaching  further  back  than  the  six- 
teenth century. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  decisive  evidence,  both  historical 
and  architectural,  of  the  Muhammedan  origin  of  the  whole 
structure,  as  it  at  present  exists.  The  remaining  arches  of  the 
quadrangle  are  obviously  Saracenic  ;  and  the  tower  itself  was  no 
l(»s  obviously  erected  as  a  minaret ;  although  the  form  and  style 
are  peculiar.  It  is  solid  within,  except  the  staircase  ;  has  the 
usual  external  gallery  above ;  and  has  neither  place  for  a  bell, 
nor  any  thing  else  in  common  with  the  tower  of  a  church. 
Further,  an  Arabic  inscription  over  the  door,  which  we  read, 
bears  the  date  of  A.  H.  710,  correspondmg  to  A.  D.  1310 ; 
showing  the  time  when  the  tower  was  commenced.  This  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Mejr  ed-Din,  the  author 
of  a  valuable  Arabic  history  of  Jerusalem  and  several  other 
towns,  written  in  A.  D.  1495.  He  relates,  that  the  Khalif 
N§sir  Muhammed  Ibn  Kalfiwtln,  (who  was  restored  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt  in  A.  D.  1310,)  built  here  a  minaret,  unique 
for  its  loftiness  and  degance,  which  was  finished  in  A.  H.  718. 
This  allows  eight  years  for  the  completion  of  the  work.' 

>  Eittjehli  AmuOei  IL  pp.  512,   518.        '  Mejr  ed-Dhi  in  Fundgr.  des  Orients 

Oxoo.  1668.  n.  p.  186. — ^Volnej  meucions  the  iascrip- 

'  See  •  lift  of  the  entahlishmenti  of  the  tion  over  the  door,  as  recording  that  this 

TenpUrs  in  the  prorince  of  Jerusalem,  in  tower  was  built  by  Self  ed-Dm ;  Voyage 

Mdntei'sStatoteobaoh  des  Ordensder  Tern-  IL  p.  808.     If  this  name  actually  stands 

pelherm,  L  pp.  418,  419.    BerL  1794.  in  the  inscription,  it  is  probably  in  con- 

iii.  ^7  38 
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The  same  writer  informs  us,  that  the  ancient  mosk,  with 
which  this  minaret  was  connected^  was  situated  outside  of  the 
town,  and  surrounded  by  many  tombs.  In  his  day  it  was  known 
as  the  White  mosk ;  though  little  of  the  ancient  structure  re- 
mained. It  had  been  built  originally  by  Suleimfin,  son  of  'Abd 
el-Melek,  the  founder  of  Bamleh,  on  his  accession  to  the  Khali- 
fete  in  A.  D.  717  ;  and  was  renewed  during  the  reign  of  Saladin 
by  a  person  of  his  court  in  A.  D.  1190,  a  year  before  the  dis- 
mantling of  Ramleh  by  that  Sultan.*  Another  Arabian  writer, 
el-Khalil  Ibn  Shfihin  edh-Dhdhiry,  about  A.  D.  1450,  speaks  of 
the  same  White  mosk  at  Bamleh  as  particularly  worthy  of 
admiration  ;  and  mentions  also  its  subterranean  crypts,  in  which 
forty  companions  of  the  prophet  were  said  to  be  interred.* 
There  is  probably  some  connectipn  between  this  legend  and  that 
of  the  forty  Christian  martyrs,  whom  the  Latins  hold  to  be 
buried  here ;  but  which  of  the  two  is  the  original,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  determine. 

I  have  above  remarked,  that  the  remains  of  the  quadrangle 
have  much  the  appearance  of  a  large  and  splendid  Ehftn,  wlule 
the  crypts  resemble  subterranean  magazines  ;  and  such  a  Kh&n 
would  here  be  entirely  in  its  place,  on  the  great  caravan  road 
between  Egypt  and  Damascus.  Yet  we  have  no  historical  or  tra- 
ditional evidence  to  any  such  feet.  If  then,  as  Arabian  writers 
seem  to  represent,  the  whole  was  once  a  mosk,  this  quadrangle 
probably  formed  an  enclosure,  similar  to  that  of  the  Haram  esh- 
Sherif  at  Jerusalem,  surrounding  a  court  in  which  the  mosk  or 
mosks  were  erected.  The  chambers  along  the  walls  of  the  quad- 
rangle, may  then  have  served  for  the  attendants  of  the  mosks, 
and  for  Derwishes,  as  is  still  the  case  at  Jerusalem.  The  mosks 
themselves  have  disappeared  ;  perhaps  the  materials  have  been 
employed  for  the  erection  of  other  buildings  in  the  town  itsel£ 
Scholz  relates,  that  there  are  inscriptions,  importing  that  the 
Muslims  after  the  crusades  built  three  mosks  within  this  quad- 
rangle ;  a  large  one  on  the  north,  and  two  smaller  ones  on  the 
southern  side,  with  two  saint's  chapels  in  the  middle.  This 
would  be  much  like  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Haram  at 
Jerusalem  ;  but  our  attention  was  not  called  to  the  subject  at 
the  time  ;  and  I  regret  that  these  inscriptions  escaped  our 
notice.'  Mejr  ed-Din  certifies  also  to  the  building  of  mosks  at 
Bamleh,  in  the   time  of  the  Khalif  N&sir  Muhanuned  above 

neotion  with  the  mention  of  Kalilw^n,  the        *  See  Extracts  fh>m    edh-Dhdhiiy  in 

father  of  Nasir,  who  bore  that  appellation,  Rosenmuiler^s  Analecta  Arabica,  Pan  HL 

and  died  A.  H.   689,  twenty  years  before  p.  18  of  the  Arabic ;  pp.  87,  88,  Lat. 
the  building  of  the  tower. — For  the  views        •  Scholz  Reise  etc  p.  148.     There  may 

of  some  later  travellers,  see  Ritter  Erdk.  perhaps  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  interpre- 

XVI  p.  585  sq.  tation,  if  not  as  to  the  existence  of  thete 

*  Mejr  ed-Din,  I  c.  pp.  186,  187.  inscriptioni* 
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mentioned  ;  which,  in  the  writer's  day,  like  the  rest  of  the  place, 
were  in  ruins.* 

We  may  now  inquire,  whether  there  is  any  evidence  to  con- 
nect the  present  Bamleh  with  an  ancient  Bamah  ;  either  the 
Bamathaim-Zophim  of  Samuel,  or  the  Arimathea  of  the  New 
Testament  ?  Since  the  time  of  the  crusades,  such  a  connection 
has  been  generally  assumed,  chiefly  upon  the  strength  of  a  sup- 
posed identity  or  resemblance  of  the  two  names,  supported  by 
the  ancient  mention  of  a  Ramah  or  Bamathem  in  the  vicinity. 

That  a  place  called  Bamathem  or  Bamatha  did  anciently 
exist  in  this  region,  somewhere  not  far  distant  from  Lydda, 
admits  of  little  question.  In  the  letter  of  Demetrius  Nicator  to 
Lasthenes,  preserved  in  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  and  by  Jose- 
phus,  he  speaks  expressly  of  three  districts,  Apherima,  Lydda, 
and  Bamathem,  which  had  been  annexed  to  Judea  from  Sama- 
ria.* Further,  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention  an  Armatha 
Sophim  in  the  Tamnitic  region  near  to  Lydda,  and  regard  it  as 
the  city  of  Samuel  and  the  Arimathea  of  the  New  Testament.' 
This  testimony  is  decisive,  as  to  the  existence  of  a  place  and 
district  called  Bamathem,^  not  far  from  Lydda,  and  within  the 
r^on  or  toparchy  of  Thamna. 

But  does  this  evidence  go  to  show  any  connection  between 
this  Bamathem  and  the  modem  Bamleh  ?  In  itself  it  certainly 
does  not ;  and  after  having  had  the  subject  long  before  my  mind, 
I  am  constrained  to  admit,  that  the  balance  of  probabilities 
seems  to  be  against  the  identity  of  the  two. 

First,  the  two  names  Bamah  (Bamathem)  and  Bamleh, 
instead  of  being  identical  or  even  kindred,  are  totally  diverse 
both  in  etymology  and  meaning.  Bamleh  signifies  '^  sand,''  and 
is  thus  appropriately  applied  to  the  town  as  situated  in  a  sandy 
plain  ;*  while  Bamah  is  "  a  height,  hill,"  and  is  therefore  here 
wholly  inapplicable.     The  names  too  come  from  different  roots, 

*  Fundgr.  des  Or.  II.  p.  186.  sepelivit;  et  Nobe  nrbem  T^QOiidaiD  racer- 
'  Kal  rohs  rpus  p^fiovs^  'A^tlpt/ia  Koi    dotam,  nunc  tamolom  oocisomm  ;  Joppea 

Amaw  Mi  'Po^^^i,  olriTf f  wpoa^ri^JHr^M  qnoqne,"  etc— The  Ramah  which  Jerome 

if  *l<N4a/f  kwh  rns  ^afutpthaos,  I  Mace,  once  coaplet  with  Betli-horon,  refers  un- 

1 1,  84,  and  JoMph.  Ant  18.  4.  9.    These  qnestionably  to  er-RAm  north  of  Jerusftlem, 

three  districts  are  elsewhere  several  times  the  Ramah  of  Beiyamin ;  see  Vol  I.  pp. 

aUuded  to,  without  naming  them;  e.  g.  I  576-578.      Yet  Dr  Clarke    refers  it  to 

Mae  10,  80.  8S.     Jos.  Ant  18.  2.  8      ib.  Ramlch  I     Travels  IL  i.  p.  684.  4to. 

18.4.9.     See  Reland's  comments,  PaliBst  *  The  name  Ramathem  ('Pofut^fA)  is 

pp.  178,  179.  simplj  the    Greelc    form    for    the    Heb. 

•  Onomast  *' Armatka  Scpkim,  civitas  ^'!^.^'i  RameUhaim.  With  the  article 
ElchaosB  et  Samuelis  in  regione  Tamnitica  (c**r>r">n)  this  would  reodilj  pass  over 
raxta  Diospolim,  unde  ftiit  Joseph  qui  in  into  "the  Greek  *A0i/to3Wa  ArimathetL  of 
£T.nngeliis  ah  Arlmathia  esse  scribifnr."  th^  New  Testament 

So  too  Jerome  in  Ep.  86  ad  Eustoch.  Epi-        •  It  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  a  sandr 

taph.  Paulas,  p.  678,  "  Et  Lyddam  vcrsam  p^in  ifaelf ;  e.  g.  to  the  grwit  tract  of  sand 

in  Diospolim  (vidit)— haud  procul  ab  e«  goaih  of  Jcbel  et-Tih  towards  Sinai    See 

Arimathiam  viculum  Joseph  qui  Dominum  yoL  I.  p.  77. 
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and  have  no  nu^re  etymological  affinity  than  Bamak  and  Bra« 
mah,  or  Poland  and  Portland.  The  Arabian  history  of  the 
founding  of  Bamleh  affords  an  ea49y  explanation,  why  the  name 
should  have  been  adopted  ;  while  as  to  Bamah,  the  supposition 
would  be  far  more  probable,  that  it  was  situated  upon  one  of  the 
hills  not  &r  distant  from  Lydda  towards  the  northeast. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  too,  if  this  ancient  Bamah  occu- 
pied the  site  of  Bamleh,  so  near  to  Lydda  and  in  full  view  from 
that  place,  that  none  of  the  early  pilgrims  should  allnde  to  it. 
Both  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  in  A.  D.  333,  and  St.  Willibald 
about  A.  D.  765,  mention  Jjydda  and  Emmaus  (Nicopolis) ; 
and  it  is  hardly  conceivable,  that  they  should  have  passed  by 
Bamah  or  Arimathea,  which  in  that  case  lay  very  near,  without 
some  notice,  as  the  city  of  Joseph.  Yet  they  have  no  allusion 
to  the  name  or  place  ;  and  the  first  mention  of  it,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  by  the  monk  Bernard  a  century  later,  who  speaks  of  it 
only  as  Bamleh.  All  this  goes  to  sustain  the  testimony  of 
Abulfeda  and  William  of  Tyre.' 

Further,  by  combining  several  notices  of  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome, it  appears  to  follow,  that  the  Bamah  (Arimathea)  of  which 
they  speak,  did  actually  lie  somewhere  eastward  from  Lydda,  as 
I  have  above  conjectured.  It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
Tamnitic  region  near  to  Lydda.  But  Thamna,  which  gave 
name  to  a  toparchy,  is  described  by  the  same  writers  as  a  large 
village  in  the  borders  of  Lydda,  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem.* 
And  from  another  passage,  it  appears,  that  the  Tanmitic  dis- 
trict extended  not  less  than  fifteen  Boman  miles  on  the  north 
(or  northeast)  oi  Lydda ;  which  point  they  still  describe  as  on 
the  borders  of  the  latter  city,  although  this  was  the  head  of  a 
different  toparchy.'  Hence,  as  the  district  in  which  their  Ba- 
mah lay,  stretched  thus  far  on  the  east  and  north  of  Lydda,  we 
are  hardly  entitled  to  assume,  that  it  also  extended  aroimd  to 
the  southwest  of  that  town,  so  as  to  include  a  place  so  near  it 
in  that  direction  as  Bamleh.  Nor  is  their  expression  "  near  by 
Lydda"  (juxta  Diospolim)  to  be  pressed  to  an  extreme;  Lyd- 
da itself  is  said  to  be  ^^  near  to  Joppa,''  although  the  two  places 
are  three  hours  distant  from  each  other.* 

Hence,  as  this  Bamah  seems  to  have  been  situated  oa  the 
northeast  of  Lydda,  and  the  name  implies  that  it  stood  upon  a 

'  See  p.  234,  abore.  ab  ea  niilibiis  distans  contra  Mptentrionem 

'  Onomast  **  7%amfia— ostenditnr  ho-  in  regiooe  Thamnitica."    l*or  the  names 

dioqne  prasmndis  vicns  in  finibos  Dios-  of    uie    toparchies,    Emmaus,   Thamna, 

poleos  euntibus  iEliam." — Ibid.  "  jErutm  Lydda,  Joppe,  etc.  «ee  Ptol.  5.  14.  Joaeph. 

— ^proximos  Tbanuus  rico  grandi,  qui  si-  B.  J.  8.  8.  5.    Reland  PaL  p.  176. 

tas  est  inter  ^Eliam  et  Diospolim."  *  See   above,  p.  289,  n.  3. —  Acts  9, 

'  Onomast.   **  BethMlUa—est    antem  88  'Eyyifs  9k  oikmis  A^itis  if  *Uwwjf, 

Tilhi  in  finibos  Diospoleos,  quindecim  feme 
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'  height/  we  are  most  probably  to  look  for  it  somewhere  in  the 
tract  of  hills  between  the  mountain  and  the  plain.  We  how- 
ever fell  in  with  no  further  trace  of  it ;  and  my  purpose  here 
has  been,  not  so  much  to  show  where  it  lay,  as  to  point  out  the 
circumstances  which  render  it  improbable,  that  Bamah  was 
identical  with  Bamleh.^ 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  and  with  the  testimony  of 
Abulfeda,  most  of  the  earliest  crusaders  speak  of  the  place  only 
as  Bamleh,  and  appear  not  to  have  thought  of  any  Bamah.* 
Tet  the  hypothesis  of  their  identity  must  have  soon  sprung 
up ;  for  Benjamin  of  Tudela  not  long  after  A.  D.  1160, 
speaks  of  the  place  as  the  ancient  Bamah,  and  relates  the  fable 
of  the  bones  of  Samuel'  Tet  the  scholars  of  the  age  did  not 
adopt  the  common  view  ;  for,  twenty  years  afterwards,  William 
of  Tyre  expressly  rejects  it,  and  follows  the  testimony  of  Arabian 
writers,  that  Bamleh  had  been  first  founded  by  the  Muhanmie- 
dans/  But  the  influence  of  his  learning  could  not  stem  the 
tide  of  legend-loving  credulity  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Brocardus,  a 
century  later,  we  find  Bamleh  fiiUy  installed  as  the  Arimathea 
of  Joseph,  and  also  as  the  Bamathaim-Zophim  of  Samuel  in 
Mount  Ephraim.*  Yet  long  before  this  time,  the  present  Neby 
Samwil  was  already  held  to  be  the  latter  place. 

I  have  already  adduced  reasons  enough  to  show,  that  the  city 
of  Samuel  could  not  have  been  at  Neby  Samwil,  and  still  less  at 
the  Bamathem  (Armatha)  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  near  Lydda, 
wherever  this  may  have  lain.'  The  idea  that  this  Bamah  may 
l;ave  been  the  Arimathea  of  the  New  Testament,  is  not  in  itself 
improbable  ;  and  it  may  be  said  too,  that  these  fathers  lived  near 
the  apostolic  age,  when  a  correct  tradition  might  still  be  extant. 
Tet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  very  same  article,  they  make  the 

Elace  also  to  have  been  the  city  of  Samuel,  which  is  impossible, 
[ence,  the  position  of  the  scriptural  Arimathea  must,  I  think, 
be  still  regarded  as  unsettled. 

Instead  of  proceeding  directly  from  Bamleh  to  Jerusalem, 
we  would  gladly  have  first  availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  visit  Yafa,  the  ruins  of  Ceesarea  (Kaisftrlyeh),  and  other 
points  along  the  coast ;  and  also  to  search  for  the  site  of  Anti- 
patris  and  other  ancient  places  in  the  plain.  But  our  time  was 
limited  ;  and  we  knew  that  the  coast  had  been  perhaps  better 

'  See  more  on  this  Romah  in  Vol.  IIL  cU    fuiaM    temporibna,    frequens   habei 

Sect  III,  nnder  Apr.  26th,  1852.  opinio ;  quom  post  teinpora  seductoris  Ma- 

'  See  abore,  p.  285,  n.  2.  hometh,  ejus  snccessores  Arabnm  prinoi- 

'  See  Vol  I.  p.  469,  n.  5.    Beig.  of  Tnd.  pes,  veteres  tradnnt  historias,  fbndaase." 
pp.  7S»  79.  *  Brocardus,  c  9.p  184.   Adrichomina, 

*  Will  Tyr.  10. 17,  *'  Est  antem  Rama-  p.  29.   So  too  as  Arimathea,  Ranmer  Pa- 
la  oiritms  in  campestribns  sita,  jazta  Lid-  last.  Ed.  8,  p.  197. 
dam,  qvm  est  Diospolis ;  ht^  onHgwm        *  See  YoL  L  pp.  458,  459. 
nommt  man  reperi  ;  sed  neqne  ipsam  pris- 

VoL.  U.— 21  ijl  48, 44 
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explored,  than  any  other  part  of  Palestine.  Besides,  the  heat 
of  summer  had  already  come ;  and  the  experience  of  the  last 
two  days  had  warned  us  of  what  we  must  expect,  if  we  con- 
tinued in  the  plain.  With  reluctance,  therefore,  for  once,  we 
set  our  faces  towards  the  mountains  and  the  Holy  City  ;  leaving 
the  plain  to  be  explored  by  future  travellers,  under  more  favour- 
able auspices.    A  few  notices  are  all  that  I  can  here  give. 

We  have  seen  above,  that  in  the  destruction  of  Eleuthero- 
polls,  Gaza,  and  Askelon,  which  took  place  A.  D.  796,  a  city 
called  Saripheea  shared  the  same  fate  ;  which  therefore  probably 
lay  somewhere  in  the  plain.'  The  name  of  Stephen,  bishop  of 
Saripheea,  is  found  among  the  subscriptions  to  the  council  of 
Jenwalem  in  A.  D.  536  ;  though  this  city  occurs  as  a  bishopric 
in  none  of  the  ecclesiastical  lists  of  Palestine.'  Belaud  suggests 
with  probability,  that  it  may  have  been  the  place  now  called 
Stlrafend,  a  village  on  the  roisid  from  Bamleh  to  T&fa,  half  an 
hour  from  Ramleh  and  an  hour  before  Beit  Dejan.' 

In  the  district  of  Ludd,  and  apparently  not  far  from  that 
town,  our  lists  give  the  name  of  an  inhabited  village  el-Yehtldi- 
yeh.     Is  this  perhaps  the  Jehud  of  the  children  of  Dan  ?* 

Antipatris  was  built  up  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  so  named 
in  honour  of  his  father  Antipater,  on  the  site  of  a  former  place 
called  Caphar  Saba.  The  spot  was  well  watered  and  fertile  ;  a 
stream  also  flowed  around  the  city,  and  groves  of  large  trees 
were  near.*  To  Antipatris  the  soldiers  brought  Paul  by  night 
from  Jerusalem,  on  the  route  to  Caesarea ;  and  then  returned, 
leaving  the  horsemen  to  go  on  with  him  alone.'  Antipatris  lay 
between  Caesarea  and  Lydda ;  and  the  distance  from  Caesarea, 
according  to  the.  Bourdeaux  pilgrim,  was  twenty-six  Boman 
miles.^  All  these  circumstances  go  to  show,  that  Antipatris 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  plidn,  and  not  upon  the  sea  coast ;  and 
could  not  therefore  have  been  at  Arstif,  where  the  crusaders  sup- 
posed they  found  it.' 

>  See  above,  p.  62,  n.  2.  *  Acts  28,  81.  82. 

*  Sr/^oyot  iwtffKowos  Scum^oi,  Lat  ^  Hieron.  Epitaph.  Pauls,  p.  €78  ed. 
*^  Stephanas  episcopus  SoarphiensiB  et  Sa-  Mart.  Itm.  Hieros.  ed.  Wesaeling,  p.  600. 
riphsBensis;"  Labb.  Concilior.  ColL  Tom.  Relaod  Pal.  p.  417.— The  same  Itineraiy 
V.  coL  288.  C.  Reland  Pahest.  p.  987.  gives  the  distance  of  Antipatris  fnimLyddla 
Le  Quien  Oriens  Chr.  III.  p.  680.  at  X  Roman  miles. 

*  Reland  ibid.  pp.  987,  988.  Our  lists  •  WiU.  Tyr.  9.  19.  ib.  14.  16.  Jac  de 
give  two  sites  called  Surafend,  one  in  rains  Vitr.  c.  28.  p.  1067.  Marin.  Sanut.  p. 
and  the  other  inhabited  by  Mohammedans.  152.     Brocardns,  e.  10.  p.  186.    Comp. 

*  Josh.  19,  45.  Reland  Palsst   pp.  569,  570.— ArsCf,  so 

*  Joseph.  Ant  16.  5.  2,  Ko/^apaafidr^  renowned  in  the  history  of  the  crusades, 
voTOfiov  re  ittptp^4otfTos  riip  ir6\uf  o^t^k,  is  now  a  deserted  village  at  ihe  month  of 
Kol  ktK  This  matter  of  a  stream  mnst  Nahr  Arsiif,  a  small  stream  2|  hours  north 
not  be  pressed  too  literally.  It  was  doubt-  of  the  village  el-Haram,  or  about  6  hours 
less  merely  a  Wady,  which,  coming  from  from  Yfifa.  See  Irby  and  Mangle's  Tra- 
the  mountains,  had  water  in  it  only  a  part  rels,  p.  189.  [59.]  The  stream  is  called 
of  the  year.  on  Jacotin's  map  el-Haddar.     Arstf  is 

iii.  44-16 
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Prokesch,  in  travelling  from  Bamlek  northwards  through  the 
plain,  passed  a  village  some  distance  north  of  Bfis  el-'Ain,  the ' 
name  of  which  he  writes  "  Kaffr  Suba  ;"  the  identity  of  which 
with  Antipatris  has  been  suggested  by  Raumer.* 

In  the  same  neighbourhood,  our  lists  contain  the  name  of  a 
village  Jiljilleh,  corresponding  to  the  ancient  Galgula  which 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  at  six  Soman  miles  north  of  Anti- 
patris.* This  was  perhaps  the  Gilgal  in  the  region  of  Dor, 
whose  king  was  subdued  by  Joshua  ;•  though  it  would  seem  to 
lie  too  far  south. 

As  we  learned  nothing  more  of  this  part  of  the  great  western 
plain,  and  travelled  also  from  Bamleh  to  Jerusalem  by  a  route 
more  circuitous  than  the  common  one,  I  subjoin  in  a  note  two 
Itineraries  which  have  reference  to  these  regions.  One  is  from 
notes  made  by  my  Mend  Mr  Smith,  during  a  journey  in  A.  D. 
1835,  along  the  coast  from  'Akka  to  Y&fa,  and  thence  by  the 
direct  road  to  Jerusalem  ;  the  other  has  been  kindly  furnished 
me  by  Mr  Lanneau,  and  gives  the  ordinary  distances  in  time 
along  the  same  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Tlifa.  The  regular  and 
well  known  rate  with  horses  or  mules  from  the  Holy  City  to 
Bamleh,  is  nine  hours  ;  and  from  Bamleh  to  T&fa,  three  hours. 
Yet,  of  course,  one  who  travels  leisurely,  may  easily  occupy  a 
longer  time ;  or,  also,  the  distance  may  be  hurried  over  in  a 
shorter  interval.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  from  Y&fa 
to  Lfitron,  six  hours,  the  way  is  mostly  level ;  while  the  remain- 
ing half,  quite  to  Jerusalem,  is  a  difficult  mountain  road.^ 


Saturday,  June  9th,  After  a  few  hours  of  uneasy  tossing 
on  our  couches,  we  thought  it  better  to  enjoy  the  cool  air  of  the 
night  abroad,  and  improve  the  beautiful  moonlight,  rather  than 
waste  the  same  time  in  vain  attempts  to  sleep,  pent  up  beneath 
a  roof.  We  accordingly  rose  soon  after  2  o'clock,  made  ourselves 
ready,  and  despatched  Ibrahim  for  the  Mukdry  and  horses.  We 
intended  to  have  departed  without  disturbing  the  £simily  ;  but 
as  we  descended  the  stairs,  we  found  our  host  and  his  two  sons 
waiting  to  see  us  off.  Coffee  was  brought ;  and  we  at  length 
bade  farewell  to  our  friends,  not  without  respect  and  gratitude 
for  their  unaffected  kindness  and  hospitality.  At  3  o'clock  we 
were  upon  our  way ;  and  found  ourselves  greatly  refreshed  by 

prolMbly  the  ancient  Apolloni&;   Beland  *  Onomast    art    ChlgeL      In    Greek 

PaL  p.  578.  TdKyovKlt,    Jacotin's  map  has  a  Ji^uleh 

*  PaliUt.  ed.  8.  pp.  181,  182. — Keftr  SI-  about  the  same  distance  towards  the  south. 

ha  was  visited  by  Kev.  E.  Smith  in  1848;  '  Josh.  12,  28.     Probably  the  Gilgal  of 

see  Biblioth.  Sac  1848,  p.  490  sq.    We  Neh.  12,  29  and  1  Maoc  9,  2,  was  the 

likewine  saw  it  in  1852;    see  VoL   IIL  same.     Comp.  VoL  L  p.  557,  n.  8. 

Sect,  m,  under  Apr.  24th,  1852.  *  See  Note  XL,  end  of  the  rolnme. 

iii.  46-48 
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the  cool  morning  breeze.  Our  road  lay  over  the  level  tract,  on  a 
*  straight  course  to  Ludd.  On  the  way,  we  saw  several  caravans 
of  camels  encamped  for  the  night ;  they  were  apparently  travel- 
ling upon  the  great  caravan  road  from  Egypt  to  Damascus, 
which,  touching  Gaza,  Bamleh,  and  Ludd,  proceeds  northwards 
through  the  plain  ;  and  then,  at  or  near  el-Lejjttn,  passes  into 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  so  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor. 

We  reached  Ludd  at  3|  o'clock,  just  as  the  first  cytreaks  of 
dawn  were  shooting  up  in  the  eastern  sky,  though  not  as  yet 
enough  to  counteract  the  mild  brilliancy  of  the  declining  moon. 
Ludd  is  a  considerable  village  of  small  houses  ;  but  has  nothing 
to  distinguish  it  from  ordinary  Muhammedan  villages,  except 
the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  church  of  St.  George.  It  is  still 
the  nominal  seat  of  a  Greek  bishop ;  who  however  resides  at 
Jerusalem.*  All  was  now  hushed  in  silence  and  sleep.  We 
proceeded  directly  to  the  ruins  in  the  southern  quarter  of  the 
town,  and  found  access  to  them  without  difficulty.  The  edifice 
must  have  been  very  large.  The  walls  of  the  eastern  end  are 
standing  only  in  the  parts  near  the  altar,  including  the  arch  over 
the  latter ;  but  the  western  end  remains  more  perfect,  and  has 
been  built  into  a  large  mosk  ;  the  lofty  minaret  of  which  forms 
the  landmark  of  Ludd.  The  intervening  portions  of  the  walls 
are  gone  ;  but  several  of  the  columns  remain,  and  one  lofty 
pointed  arch  on  the  south  of  the  grand  aisle.  The  columns 
along  this  aisle  are  of  a  peculiar  construction  ;  a  square  shaft  or 
body,  and  then  on  each  of  the  four  sides  a  pilaster  with  a  coliimn 
attached.  We  measured  the  width  of  the  grand  aisle,  between 
the  centres  of  the  columns,  thirty-six  feet ;  and  the  northern 
side  aisle  to  the  wall,  twenty-one  feet ;  which  gives  seventy- 
eight  feet  for  the  interior  breadth  of  the  church.  The  length 
we  could  not  determine.  We  saw  these  noble  ruins  by  the 
bright  yet  mellow  light  of  the  full  moon  ;  the  lofty  remaining  arch 
towered  in  imposing  majesty  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  whole, 
though  mournful,  was  yet  indescribably  impressive.  It  trans- 
port^ me  back  to  the  similar,  but  far  more  perfect  moonlight 
grandeur  of  the  Colisasum. 

The  history  of  Lydda  as  a  city  may  be  soon  told.  It  appears 
to  have  been  first  built  by  Benjamites,  though  lying  out  of  the 
limits  of  that  tribe  ;  it  bore  in  Hebrew  the  name  Lod,  and  was 
inhabited  again  by  Benjamites  after  the  exile.'  Demetrius 
Nicator,  as  we  have  seen,  transferred  it,  with  its  district,  from 
Samaria  to  Judea.'  After  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  Cassius 
was  for  a  time  in  Palestine,  and  greatly  oppressed  the  land ; 
reducing  whole  cities  to  servitude,  and  selling  as  slaves  the 

*  See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  424.  ■  See  p.  289,  aboire. 

'  lChr.8,  12.   £zra2,83.  Neb.  11, 85. 

ui.  48^-50 
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inhabitants  of  Goplina,  Emmaus,  Lydda,  and  Thamna  ;  who  at 
a  later  period  were  again  set  at  liberty  and  restored  to  their 
homes,  by  a  decree  of  Antony,*  The  next  notice  of  Lydda  is  as 
the  scene  of  Peter's  miracle  in  healing  Eneas.*  Some  years 
later,  Cestius  Qttllus,  the  Boman  proconsul  under  Nero,  march- 
ing from  Caesarea  against  Jerusalem,  took  Lydda  in  his  way, 
and  laid  it  in  ashes.'  It  must  have  soon  revived  again  ;  for  we 
find  it,  not  long  after,  as  the  head  of  one  of  the  toparchies  of 
the  later  Judea ;  as  such  it  surrendered  to  Vespasian.^  At 
that  time  it  is  described  by  Josephus  as  a  village  not  inferior  in 
size  to  a  city  ;  and  is  also  celebrated  by  the  Babbins  as  a  seat 
of  Jewish  learning.* 

In  the  general  change  of  names  which  took  place  in  Pales- 
tine under  the  Boman  dominion,  Lydda  became  Diospolis.  As 
such  its  name  is  found  on  coins  struck  under  Septimius  Severus 
and  Caracalla ;  and  is  often  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome.* It  was  early  a  bishopric  of  the  First  Palestine,  and  at 
the  different  councils,  its  bishops  subscribe  themselves  variously 
as  of  Lydda  or  Diospolis.''  In  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  Notitiaa 
it  stands  as  Diospolis  ;  in  the  later  Latin  ones,  again  as  Lydda.* 
In  the  earliest  of  all,  it  is  placed  of  course  under  the  metropolis 
CaBsarea  ;  but  is  afterwards  marked  as  a  suffragan  ^^  ;  that  is, 
as  standing  immediately  under  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  metropolitan.  The  latest  bishop 
distinctly  mentioned  is  ApoUonius  in  A.  D.  518.* — In  A.  D. 
415  Pelagius  appeared  here  before  a  tumultuous  council.** 

Lydda  became  early  connected  in  history  with  the  homage 
paid  to  the  celebrated  saint  and  martyr  St.  George,  not  less  re- 
nowned in  the  east,  than  at  a  later  period  in  the  west.  The 
earliest  calendars  and  legends  relate,  that  this  saint  was  bom  in 
Lydda  ;  suffered  martyidom  at  Nicomedia  in  the  earliest  perse- 
cution under  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  near  the  close  of  the 
third  century  ;  whence  his  remains  were  transferred  to  his  native 
place,  and  a  church  afterwards  erected  in  his  honour.  *  *    Whatever 

'  Joseph.  Ant  14. 1 1. 2.  ib.  14. 12. 2-5.  fen  to  Josephus  as  alreadj  usiiig  the  name 

'  Acts  9,  82.  85.  Diospolis ;  B.  J.  1.  6.  4.    But  in  relating 

'  Josepfau  B.  J.  2. 19. 1.  elsewhere  the  same  event,  the  text  of  Jo- 

*  Ibid.  8.  8.  5.    ib.  4.  8.  1.  sephus  has  Delion,  another  place ;  Antiq. 

*  Jos.  Ant.  20.  6.  2.    Ligfatfoot  0pp.  14.  8.  8. 

II  p.  145.  ^  See  Reland  PaL  p.  888.     Le  Quien 

*  For  the  coins,  see  YaiUant  Nmnism.    Oriens  Ohr.  III.  p.  582  sq. 

Imp.  et  Cses.  p.  850.    Eckhel  Nmnmor.  *  Reland  ibid.  pp.  215,  220,  222,  227. 

Doctr.  lU.  p.  432.     Mionnet  M^dailles  *  Labb.  Concil.  ColL  Tom.  V.  p.  194. 

Antiq.  V.  p.  497.     Belley  in  M6m.  de  Le  Qnien  ib.  p.  585. 

rAcad.   dec  Inscr.  XXVL   p.   429  sq.—  »  See  above,  Vol  I.  p.  880. 

**  Lyddam  yeraam  in  Diospolim ;  **  Hieron.  "  I  follow  here  thronghont  the  results  of 

Ep.  88,  Epit  Paulie  p.   678.  ed.   Mart.  Papebroch  the  BoUandist;  Acta  Sanctor. 

Comp.  Reland  Palsst  p.  877.— The  time  April.  Tom.  IIL  p.  100  sq.    See  especially 

when  this  change  of  name  took  place  is  pp.  106-108.     Whoever  wishes  to  know 

vnknown.    The  Abb6  Belley  (p.  438)  re-  more  of  St  Geoige,  will  find  enough  of  tlM 

Vol.  n.— 21*  iiL  50,  51 
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may  be  the  variations  of  the  legends  respecting  his  origin  and 
life,  all  seem  to  agree  in  making  Lydda  his  place  of  sepulture. 
But  at  what  time  the  church  of  St.  George  at  Lydda  was  built, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  William  of  Tyre  indeed 
affirms,  that  it  was  founded  by  Justinian  ;  but  Procopius,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  edifices  erected  by  that  emperor,  mentions 
a  church  of  St.  George  only  in  Armenia.*  This  shows  sufficient- 
ly that  the  renown  of  the  saint  was  already  widely  extended  ; 
and  that  probably  therefore  the  church,  or  at  least  his  sepulchre 
at  Lydda,  is  of  a  still  earlier  date.* 

The  earliest  historical  notices  which  connect  Lydda  with  St. 
George,  are  found  in  Antoninus  Martyr,  Adamnanus,  and  St. 
Willibald  ;  they  speak  of  it  as  his  city,  where  he  lies  buried, 
but  make  no  express  mention  of  the  church.'  Meantime  the 
Muhammedan  dominion  had  spread  over  Palestine  in  the  seventh 
century  ;  Lydda  had  been  laid  in  ruins  by  Suleimfin,  son  of  the 
Khalif  'Abd  el-Melek,  and  Ramleh  built  up  in  the  vicinity,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century.*  Towards  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century,  the  monk  Bernard  speaks  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  George,  not  far  from  Ramleh ;  it  was  probably  connected 
with  the  church.* 

The  crusaders  on  their  arrival  at  Lydda,  found  the  splendid 
sepulchre  of  St.  George ;  the  church  had  just  before  been  lev- 
elled to  the  ground  by  the  Saracens,  lest  it  should  afford  to  the 
Christians  materials  and  opportunity  for  assaulting  the  city  itself. 
Hence,  it  appears,  that  the  church  then  stood  outside  of  the  city.* 
The  crusaders  established  at  once  a  bishopric  of  Lydda  and 
Ramleh,  as  already  related ;  and  Latin  bishops  continued  to 
bear  this  title  for  several  centuries.''  The  church  appears  to  have 
been  soon  rebuilt ;  though  I  find  no  direct  historical  evidence  to 
that  effect.'  The  crusaders,  as  we  have  seen,  paid  great  honours 
to   St.   George,  and  invested  him  with  the  dignity  of  their 

legends  «nd  Acta  there  oollected.      See  lence  of  Ensebins  is  here  a  decidTe  objee- 

also  Heylin*8  Hbt.  of  St  George,  Ed.   3,  tioa ;  the  flatterer  of  that  emperor  woald 

Lond.  1688.  4. — ^The  attempt  of  Gibbon  not  hare  passed  over  sach  a  merit  in  his 

to  connect  the  St.  George  of  Enghmd  with  patron,  taking  place-  too  ahnost  under  his 

the  <n>ponent  of  St  Athanasius,  who  was  own  eye. 

killed  in  a  popular  tumult  in  Alexandria        '  Antoi^nus  Mart  about  A.  D.  600,  Itin. 

in  the  fourth  oentuiy,  seems  to  proceed  80.    Adamnanus  3.  4.     St  Willibald  Ho- 

from  his  spirit,  rather  than  from  his  judg-  doepor.  21.  p.  877,  ed.  Mabillon. 
ment    Chap.  XXIIL  «  See  p.  284,  above. 

*  Will  Tyr.  7.  22.    Procop.  de  iEdific.        •  De  Locis  Sanct  la    See  above,  p. 

Just  8.  4,  Kol  Itphif  r^mpyi^  r^  fUprupt  234. 
4¥  BiCoroit  Htl/ufro.     Procopius  is  here        *  Will  Tyr.  7.  22. 
speaking  expressly  of  Armenia ;  in  enu-        "*  Le  Quien  Oriens  Chr.  IIL  f^  1271  s^. 

merating  the.edlfices  erected  in  Palestine,  See  generally  above,  p.  235,  and  n.  2. 
he  makes  no  jiiention  of  Lydda.     See  lb.        '  In  A.  D.  1128,  we  have  an  act  sub* 

5.  7.  scribed  among  others  by  "  Rogerus  Lid- 

'  Papebvodh  indines  to  refer  it  to  Con-  densis  St  Geoi^  eptscopna"    WiU.  Tjt. 

itantine  himself;  L  c  p.  109.     But  the  si-  12. 25. 
iii.52,53 
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'])atron  ;  and  from  this  time,  apparently,  his  renown  spread  still 
more  widely  throughout  Europe  ;  where  he  in  like  manner 
.became  the  patron,  not  only  of  England,  but  also  of  several 
other  states  and  kingdoms.^ 

Lydda  being  situated  thus  near  to  Bamleh,  appears  to  have 
followed  very  much  the  fortunes  of  the  latter  place  during  the 
•wars  of  the  crusades.  About  A.  D.  1177  it  was  violently  as- 
saulted by  the  renegade  Ivelin  ;  and  the  inhabitants  all  betook 
themselves  to  the  church  of  St.  George,  now  of  course  within 
the  town.'  It  fell  with  Bamleh  into  the  hands  of  Saladin  after 
the  battle  of  Hattin.  That  Sultan,  on  the  approach  of  Richard 
in  A.  D.  1191,  caused  the  church  of  Lydda,  which  was  like  a 
strong  fortress,  to  be  razed,  along  with  the  castle  of  Ramleh  ; 
and  Bohaeddin  affirms  expressly,  that  both  still  lay  in  ruins 
when  he  wrote.'  It  afterwards  reverted  with  Bamleh  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  Christians  ;  at  first  only  in  part,  and  then  wholly  ; 
and  probably  fell  back  with  that  place  under  the  Muhammedan 
dominion  in  A.  D.  1266,  if  not  earlier.*  In  A.  D.  1271  it  was 
laid  waste  by  the  Mogols,  with  whom  Prince  Edward  of  Eng- 
land, (afterwards  Edward  I,)  had  made  a  league  in  aid  of  the 
Christians.* 

From  this  time  onward  we  hear  little  more  of  Lydda.* 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  Ludolph  de  Su- 
chem  speaks  of  the  church  of  St.  George,  with  marble  and  Mo- 
saic work  ;  but  does  not  say  whether  it  was  or  was  uot  in  ruins, 
or  whether  he  himself  saw  it.'  When  Fabri  visited  it  iu  A.  D. 
1483,  the  church,  though  broken  down,  was  in  part  occupied  by 
the  Greeks ;  and  lamps  were  kept  continually  burning.'  The 
mosk  had  already  been  erected  in  the  western  part,  with  a  lofty 
minaret ;  indeed  the  language  of  Mejr  ed-Din  seems  to  imply, 
that  the  church,  as  such,  had  never  been  rebuilt  after  its  destruc- 
tion by  Saladin.*  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we 
first  find  an  intimation,  that  this  church  of  St.  George  at  Lydda 
was  built  by  a  king  of  England.  This  is  asserted  by  Boni&- 
cius ;  who  however  was  not  able  to  determine  the  name  of  the 
monarch ;  and  the  same  is  repeated  from  him  by  subsequent 

'  E.  g.  Mftlta,  the  republic  of  Genoti,  10.  p.  1S6.    Marinas  Sanatns  calls  it  St. 

the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Valencia,  George,  as  the  birthplace  of  that  saint,  p. 

etc     Papebroch  Lap.  160.  249.    So  too  Jacob  de  Vitr.  c  57.  p.  1078. 

«  Will.  Tyr.  21.  21,  ••  CJontulerat  sane  '  Itin.  p.  50. 

se  popnlus  omuis  taper  ecclesiain  beati  "  Reissboch  p.  240. 

maitjris  Georgiu**  '  II  7  avait  one  ^lise  richeinent  dot6e 

'  Bohaeddin,  pp.  258,  259.     See  above,  des  chrctiens  et  en  grande  renommoe  chox 

p.  235,  n.  5.  eux  ;  elle  fut  rainee  par  Salalieddin.    Au- 

*  See  above,  p.  286.  jonrd'hui — il  y  a  une  mosquC-e  qui  ^tait 

*  Hugo  Plagou  p.  745.  Marin.  Sanut.  autrefois  uue  ^glise  grecque  avec  un  mina- 
p.  224.  Wilkon  Qeach.  der  Kr.  VII.  p^  ret  tr:s-t^lev^ ; "  Mejr  ed  D.n,  trauslated 
598.  by  Von  Hummer,  Fundgr.  des  Or.  II.  p. 

*  BrocardoB  merely  mentions  Lydda,  c  186. 

iii.  53,^ 
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writers.*  The  deficiency  is  however  supplied  by  Cotovicus  in  the 
same  century,  who  gives  the  name  of  Bichard  of  England  ;• 
and  the  like  rumour  is  current  among  the  Franks  in  Palestine^ 
unto  the  present  day. 

On  this  legend,  for  it  is  probably  nothing  more,  I  would  re- 
mark, that  it  may  easily  have  sprung  up  out  of  the  high  honours 
paid  in  England  to  St.  ^George,  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  also  very  natur^  to  connect  the  rebuilding^  of  the 
church  with  Bichard,  who  had  himself  been  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  was  distinguished  as  the  most  renowned  and  chivalrous  of 
all  the  champions  of  the  cross.  Unfortunately,  all  the  known 
facts  in  the  case  go  to  contradict  the  story.  Vinisauf,  the  eye- 
witness and  historian  of  Bichard's  deeds  in  Palestine,  has  not  a 
word  respecting  the  church  of  St.  George  ;•  and  we  have  just 
seen,  that  after  the  destruction  of  the  edifice  by  Saladin,  it  was 
certainly  not  built  up  again  for  some  time,  and  probably  never. 
Hence,  the  utmost  that  can  be  supposed  as  a  foundation  for  the 
report  in  question,  seems  to  be,  that  funds  might  have  been  re- 
mitted from  England,  perhaps  in  aid  of  the  church  originally 
erected  by  the  crusaders.  But  the  first  appearance  of  the  story 
three  or  four  centuries  later,  in  a  work  notorious  for  its  credu- 
lous narratives  ;  and  the  fiwt  that  no  other  authority  or  testimony 
has  ever  yet  been  found  ;  give  to  the  whole  account  an  air  of 
fable.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  suppose,  that  the  story,  by  a 
rule  of  contraries,  may  rather  have  sprung  up  from  the  actual 
connection  of  Prince  Edward  with  the  destruction  of  Lydda  in 
A.  D.  1271. 

We  left  Ludd  at  4  o'clock,  crossing  immediately  a  Wady,  or 
low  tract,  running  off  northwards,  where  it  goes  to  form  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  river  el-'Aujeh,  (sometimes  also  called  Butrus,  St. 
Peter,)  which  enters  the  sea  two  hours  north  of  Yafa.  From 
Ludd,  the  great  camel  road  to  Jerusalem  leads  directly  by  Jimzu  ; 
but  our  Muk&ry,  either  by  mistake  or  to  get  us  upon  another 
road,  took  us  nearly  half  an  hour  out  of  the  way,  by  going  fur- 
ther south  to  Daniy&l.  The  path  led  still  along  the  plam.  At 
4.40  we  reached  the  large  well  belonging  to  the  latter  place,  still 
in  the  plain  west  of  the  hills  ;  where  a  yoke  of  oxen  were  draw- 
ing water,  travelling  off  with  the  rope  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
well,  and  then  back.     By  measuring  the  ground  thus  passed 

'  Bonifacins  de  perenni  culta    Terns  aliqni  putftnt**    The  oonjectnre  Imj  nev  a 

Sanctfe,  lib.  2,  *<  Perhibent  Term  Sanct»  hand. 

Annales  istam  Ecclesiam  fabricatam  ease  *  That  Vinisauf  was  himself  in  Pales- 

a  qaodam  Kege  Anglorum,  cujas  nomen  tine  with  Richard,  appears  from  lib.  VL  c 

non  inveni ;  **  quoted  in  Qoaresroins  IL  p.  2d,  where  he  relates  the  visit  of  the  second 

9.    See  Zuallart  Viaggio,  p.  110.  company  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  in  the 

'  Cotov.  Itin.  p.   188.     The  writer  is  first  person  plural,  as  an  eyewitnesa.   Gala 

careful  to  add  the  saving  clause :    '*  Ut  Hist.  AngL  Scriptores,  II.  p.  425. 
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over,  we  found  the  depth  of  the  well  to  be  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet.  Here  we  lost  a  few  minutes.  The  village  lies  some 
five  minutes  further  east,  upon  an  eminence,  in  the  very  verge 
of  the  hilly  region  between  the  plain  and  mountains.  It  is  small, 
and  takes  its  name  Neby  Ddniy&l  (Daniel)  from  a  Wely  near 
by.» 

We  here  entered  the  hill  country,  similar  to  that  through  which 
we  had  travelled  south  of  Wady  es-SClr^r,  though  somewhat  less 
fertile  ;  and  like  that  full  of  villages,  many  of  which  are  in 
niins.  We  left  Dfiniy^l  at  4.50  and  reached  Jimzu  at  5.20,  in 
half  an  hour.  This  is  a  common  and  rather  large  village ;  and 
80  situated  on  an  eminence,  as  to  make  quite  a  show  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  road  passes  along  under  the  village  on  the  north  side. 
Here  were  many  threshing-floors  in  operation ;  and  also  many 
subterranean  magazines  for  grain,  like  cisterns,  such  as  we  found 
in  most  villages.' 

The  name  Jimzu  appears  hitherto  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  travellers  ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  it  the 
Gimzo  once  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  having  been 
occupied  by  the  Philistines  along  with  Beth-shemesh,  Ajalon, 
and  other  cities  of  the  hills  and  plain.' 

Just  beyond  Jimzu,  the  great  road  divides  into  two  branches ; 
one  passing  on  directly  and  ascending  the  mountain  by  Beit  'Ur  ; 
the  other  diverging  more  to  the  south,  and  leading  up  through 
Wady  Suleimin.  The  two  unite  again  above,  at  or  near  el-Jib. 
Our  purpose  was  to  take  the  path  leading  by  Beit  'Ur ;  but 
the  Mukftry,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  deceived  us,  and  took  the 
other  road  towards  Wady  Suleiman,  probably  as  being  the  easi- 
est. This  led  us  at  6.20  to  the  village  Berfilya,  on  our  right. 
Soon  afterwards,  we  began  to  descend  gradually  into  a  broad 
open  valley  or  plain.  Here,  discovering  our  mistake,  we  deter- 
mined to  change  our  course,  and  cross  over  the  fields  towards  the 
left  to  the  other  roai  This  the  muleteer  absolutely  refused  to 
do,  and  kept  on  his  way ;  leaving  us  to  follow  or  do  as  we 
pleased.  We  struck  out  into  the  fields,  and  soon  found  a  cross- 
road leading  in  an  easterly  direction.  This  led  us  at  7.20  to  a 
small  village,  called  el-Burj  ;  situated  on  an  isolated  hill  sur- 
rounded by  open  valleys  and  plains.  The  name  is  modem  ;  but 
there  are  here  evident  traces  of  an  ancient  site,  apparently  once 
fortified. 

Half  an  hour  fiirther,  in  the  same  direction,  brought  us  ob- 
liquely into  the  public  road  we  were  in  search  of,  near  a  well 
and  ruin  called  Um  Biish,  apparently  once  a  Muk&m  or  Wely. 

*  From  DAaiyal  the  bemring  of  Lndd        *  From  Jimzu,  Lnddbore  N.  W  W. 
▼M  N.  8"  W.    Jimzu,  S.  86**  E.  "2  Chron.  28,  18. 
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Here  at  7.50  we  stopped  for  breakfast ;  having  lost  about 
twenty  minutes  by  our  mistake  in  the  road.' 

At  this  place  we  had  our  choice  of  three  large  and  spreading 
trees,  under  which  to  breakfast ;  a  fig  tree,  an  oak,  and  a  Kha- 
rdb.*  We  chose  the  oak,  because  the  ground  beneath  it  was 
more  level  and  commodious.  A  man  and  boy  were  drawing  water 
at  the  well ;  from  whom  we  got  a  supply  for  ourselves  and  also 
for  our  horses  ;  though  as  there  was  no  trough  or  bowl  at  hand, 
we  could  let  the  latter  drink  only  by  pouring  the  water  from  the 
narrow  leather  bucket  upon  the  ground. 

We  set  off  again  at  9.20,  and  began  almost  immediately  to 
descend  into  a  valley  running  off  towards  the  south.  Here  after 
eight  or  ten  minutes  was  another  well  by  the  way  side,  where  a 
peasant  was  watering  his  young  cattle  in  a  wooden  bowl  instead 
of  a  trough  ;  he  rather  ungraciously  admitted  our  horses  to  a 
share.  At  9^  o'clock  we  had  on  our  left,  about  fifteen  minutes 
distant,  a  village  called  SQffa.  We  had  fallen  in  with  two  or 
three  females  travelling  the  same  way ;  and  now  in  ascending 
the  hill  from  the  Wady,  we  found  that  they  were  from  Bdmmdn« 
One  of  them  was  a  mother,  whose  son  had  been  seized  as  a  sol- 
dier ;  she  had  been  down  to  Tfifa  to  visit  him,  and  was  return- 
ing in  sadness,  never  expecting  to  see  him  again.  At  10.20  we 
came  to  a  village  on  the  top  of  the  low  ridge,  called  Beit  'tJr 
et-Tahta  (the  lower).  It  is  small ;  but  the  foundations  of  lai^ 
stones  indicate  an  ancient  site,  doubtless  the  nether  Beth-horon 
of  the  Old  Testament.' 

This  place  is  still  separated  from  the  foot  of  the  high  moun- 
tain by  a  Wady,  which  comes  out  from  the  mountain  somewhat 
further  to  the  left  and  turns  south.*  This  we  crossed ;  and 
then  began  the  long  and  steep  ascent.  The  way  winds  up 
along  the  extremity  of  a  sort  of  promontory,  jutting  out  b^ 
tween  two  deep  valleys  as  they  issue  from  the  mountain  ;  one  of 
them  being  that  which  we  had  just  crossed.     The  ascent  is  very 

'  From  this  well,  at  Uin  "RtuAi,  we  oonld  lonff  and  a  Soger  broad.    Thej  are  eaten 

•ee  the  following  places:   el-Bnr},  S.  85°  with  reliih  by  the  common  people;  and 

W.     Deir  Main,  S.  50"*  W.     Rfis  Kerker,  are  used  extensively  by  them  as  an  ardcle 

N.  62°  E.     Deir  Abu  Mesh'al,  N.  IS""  E.  of  sustenance.   We  had  them  diy  on  board 

Deir  Kadis,  N.  15**  E.  For  these  last  there  of  oar  boat  on  the  Nile  in  Jannary ;  steeped 

places,  see  other  bearings   at  Beit  *Ur,  in  water  they  afforded  a  pleasant  driuk. 

further  on ;  and  also  those  at  Rlm-Allah,  These  are  the  Mpdrta  of  Luke  16,  16, 

Vol.  I.  p.  458,  n.  2.  (Engl  Version  incorrectly  "  husks,**)   on 

*  The  Cfratonia  $U%qua  of   Linnasus,  which  the  swine  were  fed ;  as  is  not  un^ 

Engl  Carob,  Fr.  Carwbier,  Germ.  Johanr-  common  at  the  present  day.     See  Celsii 

niMbrodbaumj  common  in   Syria,   Egypt,  Hierob.  L  p.  226.     Hasielquist  Reise,  p. 

Greece,  and  all  the  southern  parts  of  Eu-  531. 

rope,  and  sometimes  growing  very  large.  '  1  Chron.  7,  24.   See  more  on  the  next 

The  tree  produces  slender  pods,  shaped  like  paae. 

a  horn  or  sickle,  containing  a  sweetish  pulp  *  This  Wady,  or  the  one  next  north,  is 

and  several  small  shining  seeds.     These  the  deep  valley  which  passes  down  on  the 

pods  are  sometimes  eigl^  or  ten  inches  north  of  R&m-AUah. 
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locty  and  rougli ;  but  the  rock  has  been  cut  away  in  manj 
places,  and  the  path  formed  into  steps  ;  showing  that  this  is  an 
ancient  road.  At  10|  o'clock  we  reached  the  top  of  the  first 
offset  or  step  of  the  ascent ;  here  are  foundations  of  large 
stones,  the  remains  perhaps  of  a  castle  which  once  guarded  the 
pass.  At  11.20  we  came  out  on  the  summit  of  the  promonto- 
ry, where  stands  the  village  Beit  'Ur  el-F6ka  (the  upper),  on  an 
eminence  upon  the  very  brow  of  the  mountain,  with  a  deep 
valley  on  each  side,  both  north  and  south.  Further  east,  to- 
wards the  plain  around  el-Jib,  the  ground  still  rises  in  rocky 
hills  ;  but  with  a  much  more  gradual  ascent. 

The  village  is  small,  but  exhibits  traces  of  ancient  walls  and 
foundations.  Just  below  the  little  hill  on  which  it  stands, 
towards  the  east,  is  a  small  but  very  ancient  reservoir.  There 
can  be  no  question,  but  that  tjiis  village  and  the  one  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain,  Beit  'Ur  the  upper  and  lower,  repre- 
sent the  ancient  upper  and  nether  Beth-horon.*  In  the  name, 
we  find  the  rather  unusual  change,  from  one  harsh  Hebrew 
guttural  to  one  still  deeper  and  more  tenacious  in  the  Arabic  ;* 
in  all  other  respects  the  name,  position,  and  other  circumstances 
agree. 

The  nether  Beth-horon  lay  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
territory  of  Benjamin ;  and  between  the  two  places  was  a  pass, 
called  both  the  ascent  and  descent  of  Beth-horon,  leading  from 
the  region  of  Gibeon  (el-Jib)  down  to  the  western  plain.' 
Down  this  path  Joshua  drove  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites, 
who  made  war  upon  Gibeon.*  Both  the  upper  and  lower  town 
were  afterwards  fortified  by  Solomon.*  At  one  of  them,  Nica- 
nor  was  attacked  by  Judas  Maccabaeus ;  and  the  same  was 
afterwards  fortified  by  the  Syrian  Bacchides.*  Cestius  Gallus, 
the  Boman  proconsul  of  Syria  under  Nero,  on  his  expedition 
from  CsBsarea  to  Jerusalem,  after  having  burned  Lydda,  ascend- 
ed the  mountain  by  Beth-horon,  and  encamped  near  Gibeon.^ 
By  the  same  road  perhaps,  the  apostle  Paul  was  conducted  by 
night  to  Antipatris,  on  his  way  to  Csesarea.'  In  the  days  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  the  two  Beth-horons  were  small  villages  ; 
and  Jerome  makes  Paula  pass  by  them  both,  in  ascending  from 
Nicopolis  to  Gibeon  and  Jerusalem.*     The  distance  from  Jeru- 

>  1  Chioo.  7,  2i.  Josh.  16,  6.   17,  18.  •  1   Mace.   7,   89  sq.    9,  60.    Joseph. 

•  Heb.  "p-ih  r-^a  ;    the  n  has  passed    Antiq.  12.  10.  6.   ib.  18.  1.  8. 

over  into  the   Arabic  *^i»,  there  being  '  Jo«-  B.  J.  2.   19.  1.     Cwnp.  aboT«, 

forae  affinity  between  these  two  sounds  in  ^^^  ^'  P*  *'^* 

the  coimptioiis  of  the  modern  Arabic.  "  Acts  28,  81.  82. 

•  Jofeh.  18,  18.  14.— Josh.  10,  10.  11.  •  Onomast.  art  Bethoron,  Hieroa 
Heh.  rrsTVy  nniia.  l  Mace  8,  16.  24,  Comm.  in  Zeph.  I  15,  16;  see  above, 
Or.  iipdfia^ts  luti  Kardfioffts  Bai^pAr.  Vol.  I  p.  676.  n  6.     Hieron.  Ep.  86,  Epi- 

*  Josh.  10,  1-11.  taph.  PanlsB,  p.  678,  ed.  Mart, 

*  2  Chr.  8,  5.     1  Khigs  9, 17. 
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salem  to  (upper)  Beth-horon,  according  to  these  writers,  woa 
twelve  Boman  miles ;  according  to  Josephns  one  hundred  sta- 
dia, or  fifty  stadiar  from  Gibeon.  It  took  us  five  hours  to  reach 
Jerusalem ;  though  as  parts  of  the  road  are  very  bad,  and  our 
horses  were  weary  and  jaded,  we  did  not  here  travel  much  if 
any  faster  than  the  rate  with  camels ;  which  would  coincide 
exactly  with  Josephus. 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  in  ancient  times,  as  at  the 
present  day,  the  great  road  of  communication  and  heavy  trans- 
port between  Jerusalem  and  the  sea-coast,  was  by  the  pass  of 
Beth-horon.  Whether  the  way  through  Wady  Suleim&n,  the 
second  valley  south  of  Beit  'Ur,  which  is  only  a  branch  of  the 
same  road,  was  tlien  in  use,  we  are  nowhere  iirformed  ;  but  such 
was  not  improbably  the  case.  At  present  we  understood  this  to 
be  the  easier  route.  Of  old,  as  now,  the  direct  road  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Y&fa  by  Kuryet  el-'Enab  and  Wady  'Aly  was  proba- 
bly used  only  by  travellers  without  heavy  baggage.  That  it 
anciently  existed,  can  hardly  be  doubted ;  although  I  find  no 
direct  notice  of  it.*  We  heard  of  no  other  pass  up  the  moun- 
tain between  the  Wadys  Suleim&n  and  'Aly ;  but  Pococke 
relates,  that  from  el-Kubeibeh,  (the  Emmaus  of  the  monks,)  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  he  descended  directly  by  a  path  which 
took  him  some  distance  north  of  Ldtron,  though  that  place  was 
in  sight,  and  so  to  Eamleh.*  This  however  could  not  have  been 
a  much  travelled  road. 

From  the  time  of  Jerome,  nothing  more  appears  of  Beth- 
horon  until  the  present  century.  The  crusaders  seem  not  to 
have  recognised  the  name,  or  at  least  do  not  mention  it.  Bro- 
cardus  and  Marinus  Sanutus  indeed  speak  of  the  lower  town ; 
but  apparently  only  with  reference  to  scriptural  authority,  and 
not  as  eye  or  ear  witnesses.'  The  long  line  of  pilgrim  travellers 
since  the  crusades,  have  almost  uniformly  taken  the  direct  route 
between  Ramleh  and  Jerusalem,  and  have  heard  nothing  of 
Beth-horon.  In  A.  D.  1801,  by  some  chance,  Dr  Clarke  wan- 
dered hither  from  Kuryet  el-'Enab,  and  recognised  the  ancient 
appellation  in  the  present  name  Beit  U'r.*     Since  then  it  ap- 

'  The  most  direct  intimation  of  sncli  a  places,  as  she  had  ahneady  done  in  passing 

road,  is  perhaps  the  notice  of  Eusebins  from  Csesarea  to  Nicopolis,  travelling  in 

and  Jerome,  that  Kirjatb-jearim  Iny  nine  vnrioas  directions  in  the  plain.   It  is  iMrd- 

tniles  from  M\ia  on  the  way  to  Diospolis.  ly  ta  be  supposed,  that  there  shofuld  not 

If  Kiijath-jearim  was  the  same  with  the  haveexistedadirect  way  between  Nicopolis 

present  Kuryet  el-*Enab,  this  notice  would  and  Jerusalem,  as  now ;  though  the  easier 

be  decisive.    Onomast.  art  CariaUiiarinu  road  may  still  have  been  by  Beth-horon. 
— At  any  rate,  the  fact  that  Jerom  3  makes        *  Descript.  of  the  East,  IL  L  p.   50; 

Paula  travel  from  Nicopolis  to  Jerusalem  comp.  p.  6. 

by  way  of  Beth-horon,  (see  Text  above,)        •  Brocard.  a  9.  p.  184.    Marin.  Sanut 

is  of  no  Mreight  to  prove  that  the  direct  p.  249. 

road   did  not  then  exist;  she  took  the        *  Clarke's  Travels,  etc  Pt  IL  VoL  I. 

longer  route  in  order  to  visit  remarkable  p.  628  s^.  4to. 
iiLGO-^ 
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pears  not  to  have  been  Tisited  again,  until  some  of  our  friends 
took  it  in  their  way  from  Yftfa  to  Jerusalem,  a  few  days  before 
we  set  oflF  on  this  excursion.' 

The  inhabitants  of  Beit  'Ur  seemed  to  be  mostly  absent, 
probably  in  the  fields  or  the  plain,  at  work  during  the  harvest. 
We  found  several  women,  and  at  length  also  one  active  old  man 
drawing  water  at  a  neighbouring  well.  He  led  us  to  the  roof  of 
a  house,  where  we  had  a  wide  and  very  distinct  view  of  the 
country  around  Beth-horon  and  towards  the  sea,  with  all  of 
which  he  seemed  well  acquainted.  The  prospect  included  the 
hill  country  and  the  plain,  as  far  on  the  right  and  left  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  The  promineiit  towns  were  Bamleh  and  Lydda  ; 
we  could  not  make  out  Y&fa.  Towards  the  north  were  several 
places,  which  we  had  formerly  seen  from  Efim- Allah  ;  particu- 
larly E^s  Kerker,  a  castle  among  the  hills.'  Between  us  and 
Bamleh  we  looked  down  upon  a  broad  and  beautiful  valley  at 
our  feet,  formed  by  the  junction  of  Wady  Suleimfin,  the  Wa- 
dys  on  the  north  and  south  of  Beit  'Ur,  and  others.  This 
valley,  or  rather  plain,  runs  out  W.  by  N.  quite  through  the 
tract  of  hills,  and  then  bends,  off  towards  the  great  western 
plain.  It  is  called  Merj  Ibn  'Omeir  ;  and  we  thought  we  per- 
ceived its  iurther  course  to  be  on  the  right  of  the  hills  on  which 
Khulda  stands.  This  however  was  an  error ;  for  this  Merj  is 
drained  by  the  Wady  'AtuUa,  which  passes  down  just  north  of 
el-Kub4b  and  Lydda." 

The  interest  of  this  fine  plain  or  valley  is  enhanced,  by  its 
probable  connection  with  a  remarkable  event  of  biblical  history. 
Upon  the  side  of  the  long  hill  which  skirts  the  valley  on  the  south, 
we  could  perceive  a  small  village  in  the  W.  S.  W.  called  Y&lo, 
which  name  cannot  well  be  any  other  than  the  ancient  Aijalon, 
the  ancient  city  of  that  name  in  the  tribe  of  Dan.*  We  find 
that  city  coupled  with  Beth-shemesh  and  Zorah  and  Socoh  and 
Ekron  ;*  which  might  seem  to  imply  that  it  lay  much  further 
south  ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  in  like  manner  coupled  with 
Gimzo,  which  we  had  passed  to-day.*  Jerome  informs  us,  that 
the  Hebrews  of  his  day  placed  Aijalon  about  two  Boman  miles 
from  Kicopolis,  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  if  this  be  reckoned 
on  the  road  by  Beth-horon,  it  would  correspond  well  to  the 
position  of  Yfilo.'  Eusebius  assigns  the  Aijalon  of  Dan  to  the 
same  vicinity.'      There  can  therefore  be  little  question,  that 

*  Messrs  Nioolayson  and  Paxton.      See  m.    Sect  III,   under  Apr.   26th,    1S52. 
Paxton's  Letters,  Lett  XX.  p.  227.  Lond.  *  The  Sept  and  Eusehius  write  this  name 

*  Is  this  perhaps  the   CcUcalia  of   the  A^c^j^.  Epiphanius  has  it  *la\tiy  adv.  Haec 
cnuaders,  to  which  the  rene^^e  Ivelin  lib.  XL  p.  702.     Reland  Pal  p.  i>6d. 
marched,  after  burning  Ramleh  and  be-  *  Josh.  19,  42.    2  Chr.  11,  10.    2S,  IS. 
sieging  Ljdda  for  a  time  in  vain  ?    Will  '  2  Chron.  28,  18. 

Tyr.  21.  21.  »  Onomast  art  Aiaion  (AUi6^). 

*  See  more  in  respect  to  T4lo  in  YoL        *  Ibid,  art  Aiahn  (  AiAi^A 
Vol.  1L— 22  iii.  62,  63 
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ibis  Tillage  marks  tiie  site  of  the  ancient  Aijalon  *,  and  that 
the  broad  Wady  on  the  north  of  it,  is  the  valley  of  Aijalon  so 
renowned  in  the  history  of  Joshua.  Here  it  was,  that  this  leader 
of  Israel,  in  pursuit  of  the  five  kings,  having  arrived  at  some 
])oint  near  upper  Beth-horon,  looked  back  towards  Gibeon  and 
down  upon  the  noble  valley  before  him,  and  uttered  the  cele- 
brated command  :  ^^  Sun,  stand  thou  still  on  Gibeon  ;  and  thou, 
Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Aijalon/'* 

A  little  to  the  right  of  Ydlo,  and  in  the  plain  at  some  dis-* 
tance  from  the  foot  of  the  same  hill,  a  village  was  pointed  out 
to  us  called  Beit  Ntbah.  This  probably  represents  the  Nobe 
of  Jerome ;  which  also  in  his  day  was  regarded  by  some  as  a 
Bethannaba,  eight  Roman  miles  eastward  from  Diospolis."  Je- 
rome appears  to  refer  to  this  place,  when  he  makes  Paula,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lydda  and  Arimathea,  see  Nobe  ;  where  he  seems  to 
suppose  the  priests  were  slain ;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Nob  of  the  priests  must  have  been  in  sight  of  Jerusalem.*  In 
the  age  of  the  crusades,  Beit  Ntbah  became  celebrated  ;  first, 
as  the  site  of  the  "  Castellum  Amaldi,"  erected  by  the  patriarch 
and  citizens  of  Jerusalem  in  order  to  protect  the  approaches  to 
that  city  ;*  and  then  as  the  place  to  which  Bichard  of  England, 
in  June  A.  D.  1192,  led  his  army  from  Askelon  on  their  way  to 
besiege  Jerusalem.  There,  having  lingered  for  several  weeks 
ingloriously,  the  English  monarch  turned  back  with  his  troops  to 
Bamleh  and  Joppa ;  and,  after  concluding  a  truce  with  Saladin, 
soon  left  the  country.*  From  the  notices  connected  with  this 
inarch,  it  appears  that  Beit  Ntkbah  lay  near  the  western  plain,  on 
the  great  road  between  el- Jib  and  Ramleh.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Willebrand  of  Oldenberg  upon  the  same  road  in  A.  D.  1211,  and 
again  by  Brocardus  ;*  but  seems  to  have  been  wholly  lost  sight 
of  from  that  day  to  the  present  time. 

Among  the  towns  lying  upon  the  mountains  south  of  Beth- 
horon,  one  was  pointed  out  to  us  (though  doubtfully)  towards  the 

>  Josh.  10,  12.    Ensebins  and  Jerome  '  See  above,  VoL  I.  p.  464. 

place  the  vaUey  of  Aijalon  on  the  east  of  *  WilL  Tyr.  14.  8.     He  speaks  of  the 

fiethel,  and  near  Git^ah  and  Ramah  of  place  ai  **  Nobe,  qui  bodie  yulgari  appella- 

Benjamin ;  in  a  direction  wholly  opposite  tione  dioitur  JBettenvb^e,"    Wuken  Gosch. 

to  that  in  which  Joshna  was  pnrsning  the  der  Kr.  II.  p.  615. 

Amorites;  Onoraast  art.  Aialon,  (AlxAfi).  *  Gaufr.  Vinisanf  5.  49  sq.  p.  899  sq. 

Yet  Jerome,  in  relating  that  Paula  as-  Also  6.  6,  9.  p.  408  aq.    This  writer  caUs 

oended  from  Nicopolis  to  Jerusalem  bj  the  place  *'  Betenoble  "  and  "  BetenopoUs." 

way  of  the  two  Beth-borons,  makes  her  Jaa  de  Vitr.   100.  p.  1128.    Bohaeddin 

leave  on  her  right  hand  the  Aijalon  and  Yit  Salad,  pp.  203,  280,  248.     Wilken 

Gibeon  where  Joshua  commanded  the  sun  Gesch.  der  Kr.  IV  pp.  508-538. 

and  moon  to  stand  still ;  Epitaph.  Pauls,  *  Willebr.  ab  Oldenb.  Itin.  p.  146,  in 

p.  678,  ed.  Mart  Alktii  Syromikta,  CoL  Agr.  1658.     Bro- 

'  Uieron.    Ep.   86   ad   Eustoch.    Epit  cardus,  c.  10.  p.  186.     Brocardus  writes 

Pauls,  p.  678,  ed.  Mart   Onomast   art  '*  Bethnopolis,"  and  makes  it  the  same  as 

Anob.    keland  PaL  p.  661.  Nob  of  the  priests. 
liL  63-65 
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soHth,  as  el-Kubeibeh,  where  it  has  formerly  pleased  the  monks 
to  fix  the  site  of  the  villapje  Emmaus  of  the  New  Testament ; 
whither  the  two  disciples  wore  going  from  Jerusalem,  as  Jesus 
met  them  and  went  with  them/  According  to  Pococke,  who 
▼isited  the  spot,  it  lies  about  an  hour  in  a  westerly  direction 
from  Neby  Samwll ;  and  in  travelling  to  it  from  the  latter  place, 
he  left  the  village  of  Biddu  on  the  right,  and  Beit  SArik  on  the 
left ;  further  west  and  more  towards  the  north  he  saw  Beit 
'EnAn,  which  we  also  could  now  see.' 

To  this  hypothesis  of  the  monks  there  is  the  objection,  that 
its  position  is  not  in  accord  with  the  language  of  Luke,  whether 
the  latter  ought  to  read  sixty  stadia,  or  more  probably  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty ;  el-Kubeibeh  being  at  least  three  hours,  or  more 
l^n  seventy  stadia  distant  from  Jerusalem."  To  this  we  may 
add,  that  there  never  was  the  slightest  ground  for  connecting  el- 
Kubeibeh  in  any  way  with  Emmaus  ;  nor  is  there  any  trace  of 
its  having  been  so  connected,  before  the  fourteenth  century.* 

The  bearings  of  these  and  other  places,  as  seen  from  the 
upper  Beth-horon,  are  given  in  the  note  below.' 

The  land  around  upper  Beth-horon  is  exceedingly  rocky, 
affording  little  opportunity  for  tillage.  We  left  the  place  at 
12  o'clock,  and  continued  to  ascend  gradually  among  rocky  and 
desolate  hills,  having  all  the  characteristics  of  a  desert.  The 
ground  was  in  general  so  strewed  with  rocks,  that  it  was  some- 
times difficult  to  find  the  way ;  once  we  missed  the  path,  and 


»  Lake  24,  18-35. 

*  Deter,  of  the  East  IT.  i.  pp.  49,  50. 
Pococke  says  "  three  miles,"  which  is  his 
usual  reckoning  for  an  hour.  Comp.  also 
Nan,  Voyage  p.  502  sq. 

'  See  more  in  connection  with  *Am- 
-m^  in  Vol.  m.  Sect.  Ill,  nnder  Apr. 
27th,  1852. 

*  The  crosaders  and  the  pilgrims  of  the 
foBowiDg  centuries,  appear  to  haye  fixed 
Emmans  and  Nicopolls  at  L  itron,  on  the 
way  from  Ramleh  to  Jerusalem  ;  near  the 
church  dedicated  to  the  Maccabees,  which 
may  not  improbably  mark  the  traditional 
Site  of  Modin ;  roe  above,  p.  232 ;  also  pp. 
6,  7.  So  Fulcher  Camot  18,  p.  896. 
Win.  Tyr.  7.  24.  Jac.  de  Vitry,  c  68.  p. 
1061.  Brocardnt,  c  10.  p.  186.  Marin. 
Sanut.  pp.  146,  249.  Tucher  in  Itei.«sb. 
p.  658.  Breydenbach  ibid.  p.  106.— Yet 
m  ihe  fonrteenth  century  there  are  traces, 
aa  if  a  new  hypothesis  had  already  be- 
gun to  transfer  the  site  up  the  mountain  to 
Kubetbeh.  Thus  Lndolf  de  Suehem  seems 
16  speak  of  Emmaus  as  in  the  region  of 
Neby  Samwil ;  Itin.  p.  92.  Reissb.  p.  850. 
So  too  Tschndi  in  1519  places  it  expressly 
two  hours  from  Jerusalem;  p.  115.    St. 


6  alien,  1606.  In  the  course  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  transfer  became  com- 
plete; Kubeibeh  appears  henceforth  as 
Emmans,  and  the  place  at  the  f«;ot  of  the 
mountain  took  the  name  of  "  Castellum 
boni  Latronis ; "  whence  the  present  Ara- 
bic name  LAtron.  So  Zuallart,  p.  242, 
comp.  p.  118.  Cotovicus,  p.  815,  comp. 
p.  143.  Quaresmius  II.  p.  719  sq.  comp. 
p.  12  sq.-^An  these  writers  and  traveller's 
wherever  they  may  place  Emmau%  regard 
it  as  NicopoHs;  noaking  no  distinction 
between  the  village  and  the  city  Emmaus, 
nor  even  inquiring  whether  it  was  60  or 
160  stadia  from  Jerusalem. 

*  Bearings  from  upper  Beth-horon,  begin- 
ning in  the  southeast  and  proceeding  towards 
the  rightx  Biddu  S.  24^  E.  (?)  et-T.reU 
S.  10**  E.  Beit  'Enin  S.  1 V  W.  Yalo  a 
66"  W.  Beit  Nfibah  S.  70'*  W.  el-Kubilb 
W.  Khftrbttta  N.  85*  W.  RnmlehN.  71' 
W.  LuddN.  64**W.  Beit  »lJr  the  lower^ 
N.  60'  W.  Suflk  N.  57"  W.  Deir  Kadi- 
N.  80'  W.  Deir  Abu  Mesh'al  N.  10''  W. 
RlB  Kerker  N.  Beit  EUu  N.  8**  E.  Deir 
Bezi'a  N.  10'  E.  JAnieh  N.  12*  E.  Aba 
Zeitun,  a  Wely,  E. 

iii.  65-67 
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lost  ten  minutes  in  finding  it  again.  Add  to  this,  the  way  was 
winding,  and  our  horses  wearied  ;  so  that  fi-om  Beth-horon  to  el- 
Jib  our  rate  of  travel  was  not  greater  than  with  camels.  At 
1.50,  we  came  out  upon  the  top  of  the  whole  ascent,  and  reached 
the  edge  of  the  plain  on  the  west  of  el-Jib.  Here  we  had  Beit 
'Ur,  el-Jib,  and  Neby  Samwil,  all  in  sight  at  once.'  At  this 
spot  too  was  the  site  of  a  former  village,  the  name  of  which  wc 
could  not  learn,  as  we  had  no  guide  and  met  no  peasants.  We 
could  here  look  down  into  Wady  Suleimftn  on  our  right,  which 
begins  to  descend  directly  from  the  western  end  of  the  plain  ; 
and  could  perceive  the  other  road  as  it  comes  up  that,  valley. 

We  kept  on  our  way  towards  el-Jib  ;  and  at  2.25  turned  out 
of  our  path  into  the  fields  on  our  right,  to  visit  the  neglected 
well  already  mentioned,  Bir  el-'Ozeiz.^  It  is  nineteen  feet  in 
diameter,  and  nearly  filled  up  with  earth  ;  being  only  eight  feet 
to  the  water,  which  also  is  very  scanty.  Losing  ten  minutes  by 
this  detour,  we  proceeded  along  under  the  northern  side  of  thjB 
hill  of  el-Jib ;  and  at  2.50  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  at  the 
fountain  in  the  cavern.' 

From  el-Jib  to  Jerusalem,  our  horses  felt  the  impulse  of 
travelling  towards  home  ;  and  were  somewhat  more  active,  though 
still  jaded.  We  did  not  care  this  time  to  climb  the  steep  ascent 
to  Neby  Samwil ;  and  therefore  took  the  road  by  Beit  Hanina, 
which  passes  down  the  valley  at  the  northeast  end  of  the  ridge 
of  Neby  Samwil.  This  is  the  drain  of  the  whole  plain  around 
el-Jib,  except  at  its  western  extremity ;  and  forms  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  great  Wady  Beit  Hanina.*  Leaving  the  fountain 
at  3  o'clock,  we  soon  entered  and  proceeded  down  the  valley, 
which  is  narrow,  rocky,  and  rugged.  The  path  keeps  along  the 
bottom  nearly  to  Beit  Hanina,  where  it  gradually  ascends  to  the 
village.  We  reached  this  place  at  3.50  ;  it  stands  upon  the 
rocky  ridge  running  down  between  the  Wady  we  had  descended, 
and  another  similar  one  coming  from  the  tract  around  er-Bam. 
The  village  is  not  large,  and  is  tolerably  well  built  of  stone. 
The  land  around  is  exceedingly  rocky,  afibrding  little  room  for 
tillage  ;  but  there  are  many  olive  trees  round  about,  which 
seemed  flourishing.    Neby  SamwU  here  bore  N.  72®  W. 

From  Beit  Hanina  we  again  descended  gradually  into  the 
valley  ;  and  having  passed  the  fork  where  the  eastern  branch 
comes  in,  after  a  while  ascended  obliquely  the  eastern  hill,  in 
order  to  cross  over  it  in  the  direction  of  Jerusalem.  This 
brought  us  to  the  upper  part  of  the  branch  Wady,  up  which 

^  They  bom  as  follows:  Beit  tJr,  N.  65*        '  For  oar  former  visit  to   el-Jib,   tee 
W.    el-Jib,  S.  27'  E.  Neby  Samwil,  S.    Vol  I.  pp.  464-467. 
5'  E.  *  See  above,  VoL  I.  p.  466. 

•  See  Vol  I.  p.  466. 
iii.  67,  68 
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the  road  from  Neby  Samwtl  leads  ;'  and  falling  into  this  road 
we  ascended  the  rocky  slope  to  the  tombs  of  the  Judges,  which 
we  passed  at  4.50,  and  reached  our  tent  before  the  Damascus 
gate  at  twenty  minutes  past  5  o'clock.  Eomeh  had  pitched  the 
tent,  according  to  our  directions,  not  far  from  the  gate,  under 
the  shade  of  the  olive  trees  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  a  ploughed 
field.  Yet  after  long  search,  we  too  could  find  no  better  place. — 
The  owner  of  the  horses  was  awaiting  our  arrival  before  the 
gate  ;  but  the  refractory  Mukftry  did  not  make  his  appearance. 

Here  we  were  soon  joined  by  Mr  Lanneau  and  our  companion 
in  travel,  who  had  put  oflF  coming  out  of  the  city  until  our  arrival. 
They  now  came  with  bag  and  baggage,  their  own  and  ours ; 
Mr  Lanneau  intending  to  go  down  to  Y&fa.  They  had  kept  a 
strict  quarantine  of  a  week  in  his  own  house,  under  the  charge 
of  a  guardianoy  or  health  officer  of  the  government.  This  man, 
ns  we  learned  later  at  Beirtlt,  was  himself  a  few  days  afterwards 
taken  with  the  plague  and  died. 

>  See  Vol  L  p.  461. 
Vol.  n.— 22*  iii.  C8,  69 
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FROM  JERUSALEM  TO   NAZARETH   AND  MOUNT  TABOR. 

We  spent  three  dajra  in  our  tent  before  the  gates  of  Jerusa-^ 
lem.  The  first  was  the  Christian  Sabbath;  which  was  never 
more  welcome  to  us  than  now,  after  three  and  a  half  weeks  of. 
constant  travel  and  exposure,  accompanied  often  by  high  excite- 
ment and  consequent  exhaustion.  It  was  to  us  a  day  of  rest 
greatly  needed  ;  and  we  passed  it  in  recalling  the  thrilling  asso- 
ciations, and  renewing  and  fixing  the  impressions,  connected  with 
the  consecrated  scenes  around  us.  It  was  our  last  Sabbath  at 
Jerusalem. 

The  situation  of  affairs  in  the  Holy  City  had  not  improved 
during  our  absence.  It  had  been  shut  up  the  day  after  our 
departure  ;  and  now,  for  more  than  three  weeks,  all  direct  com- 
munication with  the  country  had  been  cut  off.  Ten  thousand 
persons  were  thus  confined  within  the  narrow  streets  and  their 
own  still  narrower  and  filthy  dwellings,  without  fresh  air  and 
without  fresh  provisions  or  vegetables,  except  so  far  as  a 
scanty  supply  of  the  latter  was  to  be  obtained  at  the  gates. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  wonder  was,  not  that  the  plague 
did  not  abate,  but  that  it  had  not  increased  its  ravages.  Yet  this 
seemed  not  to  have  been  the  case  ;  the  instances  of  contagion 
were  scattered  and  occasional,  as  before  ;  and  the  disease  contin- 
ued to  exhibit  the  same  character  for  some  weeks  longer ;  the 
city  not  having  been  again  thrown  open  until  July.' 

A  Hakim  Bashi,  a  physician  of  the  government,  had  arrived 
from  Alexandria  soon  after  the  shutting  up  of  the  city ;  to 
whom  the  management  of  the  health  department  was  intrusted. 
As  a  special  fevour,  our  friends  had  been  permitted  by  him  to 
perform  the  necessary  quarantine  in  their  own  house,  instead  of 
the  wretched  public  establishment ;  and  had  thus  escaped  many 

'  The  plasne  has  since  prevailed  in  Je-    city  was  again  shut  op  during  the  monib 
rosalem,  bo£  in  1889  and  1840.     In  the    of  March. 
Conner  year  at  least,  as  I  am  informed,  the 

m.  70,  71 
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of  the  pnTations  and  annoyances,  to  which  they  mnst  otherwise 
have  heen  subjected.  We  were  strack  with  the  pallid  hue  of 
the  inhabitants  whom  we  saw,  and  of  our  fmends  in  particular. 
The  latter  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  our  own  dark  visages ; 
which,  after  so  long  an  exposure  to  the  burning  suns  of  the 
'Arabah  and  the  glowing  winds  of  the  Sephela,  had  become 
scorched  to  a  bronze,  deeper  even  than  the  ordinary  Arab  com- 
plexion. 

In  the  city,  of  course,  all  business  was  at  a  dead  stand ; 
the  stranger  merchants  had  departed,  and  none  could  come  in 
from  abroad,  eithe'r  to  buy  or  seU.  The  labours  and  schools  of 
our  missionary  friends  were  wholly  interrupted.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  had  preferred  to  quit  the  city,  and  were  living  in  the 
fields  or  wandering  among  the  villages.  The  evils  attendant 
upon  such  a  state  of  things  may  be  imagined  better  than  de-^ 
scribed  ;  they  have  already  been  sufficiently  dluded  to.'  The 
Mutesellim,  Sheikh  Musta&,  who  was  absent  at  Dtra  and 
Hebron  when  Jerusalem  was  Aut  up,  had  pitched  his  tent  just 
outside  of  the  Damascus  gate,  where  he  transacted  all  his  busi-* 
ness  without  entering  the  city.  The  markets  too  were  held  at 
the  Damascus  and  T&fa  gates.  A  double  fence,  having  an 
interval  of  six  or  eight  feet,  was  erected  around  the  gate  on  the 
outside,  enclosing  a  considerable  extent  of  ground.  To  this 
fence  the  inhabitants,  of  the  city  could  come  on  the  inside,  and 
the  people  of  the  country  on  the  outside  ;  while  health  officers 
walked  to  and  fro  in  the  intervening  space,  each  equipped  with  a 
stout  staff.  All  the  traffic  was  carried  on  through  the  lines  of 
this  fence  and  across  the  intervening  interval  of  six  or  eight 
feet.  Here  the  provisions  brought  by  the  country  people  were 
first  handed  in,  and  then  passed  to  the  other  side  by  the  guar^ 
diano  ;  and  the  money  in  like  manner  transferred  from  the  city 
to  the  country  side,  after  being  dropped  into  water  or  vinegar. 
But,  wo  to  the  hands  or  fingers,  on  either  side,  that  ventured 
too  fer  within  the  pale  1  The  attendants  were  ever  on  the  watch 
as  to  this  point ;  and  a  no  very  gentle  thwack  with  the  staff, 
seemed  to  be  not  less  a  matter  of  zest  to  them,  than  of  pain  to 
the  offending  party. 

How  it  was  possible  for  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and 
especially  for  the  numerous  poorer  classes,  to  hold  out  under 
0uch  a  state  of  things,  I  am  unable  to  conceive.  The  city  had^ 
been  shut  up  on  a  single  day's  notice,  and  for  an  indefinite 
time ;  so  that  no  one,  of  course,  could  nu^  preparation  fet 
such  an  emergency.  Nothing  could  oome  into  the  city  but 
piovisicms,  and  Kttile  or  nothing  passed  out  except. money ;  and 
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of  this  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  had  little  or  none 
in  store.  Already  the  complaint  was  imiversal,  that  the  daily 
purchases  in  the  markets  had  exhausted  the  stock  of  smaU 
coins  ;  so  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  give  or  obtain 
change. 

Nevertheless,  permission  could  be  obtained  to  enter  the  city 
by  authority  of  the  Hakim,  preceded  and  followed  by  officiate 
of  the  quarantine,  to  prevent  all  contact  with  the  people  and 
forbidden  objects.  The  English  travellers  whom  we  had  met  at 
Hebron,  and  who  were  now  encamped  on  the  southwest  of  the 
city  beyond  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  availed  themselves  of  such  a 
permission,  to  visit  the  interior  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  in  our  case 
there  was  no  motive  to  do  so,  strong  enough  to  counterbalance 
the  accompanying  risk  and  trouble.  With  our  friends,  who 
still  remained  in  the  city,  we  had  frequent  communications  from 
the  walls  ;  and  once  both  Messrs  Whiting  and  Nicolayson  with 
their  families  came  out,  accompanied  by  a  health  officer,  and 
met  us  for  an  hour  or  two  under  the  terebinth  at  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  city.  Here  we  bade  each  other  farewell ;  and  I 
am  sure  I  shall  forget  their  affectionate  kindness  only  when  I 
forget  Jerusalem. 

Thus  passed  the  days  of  our  last  sojourning  at  the  Holy 
City.  We  made  on  Monday  (June  11th)  the  excursion  to  Beth- 
any, which  has  already  been  described.'  In  this,  in  writing  up 
our  journals,  and  in  packing  and  preparing  for  our  long  journey 
northwards,  the  time  was  fully  occupied.  I  had  indeed  hoped  to  be 
able  to  make  the  excursion  to  the  convents  of  St.  Saba  and  St. 
John,  as  formerly  planned  ;"  but  the  necessity  of  reaching  Beirut 
in  time  to  meet  the  English  steamer  on  the  8th  of  July,  com- 
pelled us  to  forego  this  purpose,  and  bend  our  steps  northwards 
without  delay.  We  engaged  seven  spirited  mules,  to  take  us  to 
Nazareth  and  Damascus,  or  wherever  we  might  choose  to  go,  at 
fifteen  piastres  a  day,  and  half  price  when  we  did  not  travel.  We 
obtained  also  a  clean  bill  of  health  from  the  Hakim,  which 
might  enable  us  to  avoid  the  quarantine  regulations  established 
in  various  places,  against  all  comers  from  Jerusalem. 

Wednesday,  June  13th.  Having  made  our  arrangements,  so 
£Btr  as  possible,  over  night,  we  rose  early,  hoping  to  set  off  in  good 
season.  But  the  packing  and  loading  of  the  first  morning  on  a 
journey,  always  occupies  more  time  than  on  the  subsequent 
days;  because  eveiything  has  to  be  first  distributed,  and  the 
loads  balanced  and  arranged,  in  the  order  which  afterwards 
remains  unchanged.  As  too  we  were  now  leaving  Jerusalem  for 
the  last  time,  we  took  with  us  all  our  baggage ;  which  had  not 

*  SeeVolIpiSL  •  See  abovo,  p.  1. 
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been  the  case  on  our  previous  excursions.  Mr  Lanneau  also 
was  setting  off  for  Yfifa  at  the  same  time^  intending  to  take  the 
camel  road,  and  thus  accompany  us  for  an  hour  upon  our  way. 
We  had  this  time  but  two  muleteers,  both  owners  and  partners 
in  the  animals  they  drove ;  one,  the  elder  and  principal,  from 
Jerusalem,  and  the  other  from  Safed.  Each  took  along  also  a 
donkey  for  his  own  occasional  use  ;  one  of  them  a  fine  sleek 
■^]  animal,  the  other  gaunt  and  shaggy,  like  a  scarecrow.  With  all 
^  our  exertions,  it  was  6  J  o'clock  before  we  were  able  to  set  off ; 
and  then  the  muleteers  had  to  go  to  the  gate  of  the  city  after 
grain.  We  passed  on  by  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  Jerfify  at  6.55  ; 
and  reaching  the  top  of  Scopus,  stopped  there  for  a  quarter  of 
^  an  hour,  to  wait  for  our  attendants,  and  to  take  our  farewell  view 
^«      of  the  Holy  City. 

^^-  The  emotions  which  crowd  upon  the  mind  at  such  a  moment, 

^^^  I  leave  for  the  reader  to  conceive.  The  historical  associations 
'^^  connected  with  the  city  and  the  various  objects  around,  cannot 
•  ^  but  be  deeply  interesting  even  to  the  infidel  or  the  heathen  ;  how 
li^!  much  more  to  the  heart  of  the  believer  !  What  a  multitude  of 
a»i  wonderful  events  have  taken  place  upon  that  spot !  What  an 
i*^'  influence  has  proceeded  from  it,  affecting  the  opinions  and 
destinies  of  individuals  and  the  world,  for  time  and  for  eter- 
^     nity ! 

^  If  my  feelings  were   strongly  excited  on  first  entering  the 

Bg  ^  Holy  City,  they  were  now  hardly  less  so  on  leaving  it  for  the  last 
nir'  time.  As  we  had  formerly  approached,  repeating  continually 
Jt  ;*  the  salutation  of  the  Psalmist :  "Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and 
\ii^''  prosperity  within  thy  palaces ; "  so  now  we  could  not  but  add  : 
3^^  "For  our  brethren  and  companions'  sakes  we  will  now  say, 
;,  ci^  Peace  be  within  thee ! " '  Her  palaces  indeed  are  long  since 
bffi  levelled  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  haughty  Muslim  now  for  ages 
!  ifi^  treads  her  glory  in  the  dust.  Yet  as  we  waited,  and  looked 
[)go.f^  again  from  this  high  ground  upon  the  city  and  the  surrounding 
eL  ^*'  objects,  I  could  not  but  exclaim  :  '*  Beautiful  for  situation,  the 
flJ^  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion,  on  the  sides  of  the 
jUi^    north,  the  city  of  the  great  King  ! "  *    One  long  last  look  ;  and 

then  turning  away,  I  bade  those  sacred  hills  farewell  for  ever. 
jeiits.^  We  proceeded  on  our  way.'    At  7}    o'clock  we    passed 

I'^f-  Sha'fat  five  minutes  on  our  left ;  and  at  8.10,  the  old  founda- 
|pgc3'  tions  near  the  foot  of  the  descent  beyond.*  A  few  steps  further, 
l^fltf  the  camel  road  to  Bamleh  goes  off  obliquely  towards  el-Jib, 
gpi  i  passing  on  the  right  of  the  intervening  hills.  Here  we  parted 
ft^ftn^    from  our  friend  and  host  Mr  Lanneau,  to  whose  unwearied 

^^'         »  Pi.  122,  7.a  Mlem  was  about  N.  by  E.  ^E.  while  el- 

b»d '         t  Ps.  48,  2.  Bireh  bore  N. 

*  At  this  point  our  direction  from  Jem-        *  See  Vol  L  p.  577. 
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kindoess  and  attention  we  had  been  so  much  indebted  in  Jera- 
Balem  ;  he  going  towards  Y4&,  and  we  keeping  on  towards  A- 
Bireh.  We  passed  the  ruined  Kh&n  opposite  er-B&m  at  a 
quarter  before  nine,  having  er-Rfim  on  our  right ;  and  at  9.35 
the  ruins  of  'Atdra  were  on  our  left.*  Twenty  minutes  later  we 
were  on  the  ridge  which  separates  the  valley  we  had  ascended 
from  that  south  of  el-Bireh  running  to  the  Jordan  ;  and  keep- 
ing around  the  head  of  this,  we  reached  the  fountain  southwest 
of  el-Bireh  at  10  o'clock.' 

We  halted  here  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  in  order  to  procure  a 
guide  ;  intending  to  take  the  way  leadmg  by  the  village  of 
ju&a,  which  lies  west  of  both  the  branches  of  the  great  N&bu- 
lus  road.  We  found  a  small  caravan  of  camels  resting  at  the 
fountain,  laden  with  wheat,  which  they  were  transporting  from 
N^bulus  to  Bethlehem.  The  men  were  baking  a  large  round 
flat  cake  of  bread,  in  the  embers  of  a  fire  of  camel's  and  cow- 
dung.  Taking  it  out  when  done,  they  brushed  off  the  ashes 
and  divided  it  among  the  party,  offering  us  also  a  portion.  I 
tasted  it,  and  found  it  quite  as  good  as  the  common  bread  of  the 
country.  They  had  no  other  provisions.  These  were  men  of 
Bethlehem ;  and  this  is  the  common  fare  of  persons  travelling 
in  this  manner. 

Having  obtained  a  guide,  we  set  off  again  at  twenty-five 
minutes  past  10  o'clock  ;  proceeding  along  on  the  west  side  of 
the  village  of  Bireh,  without  entering  it.  The  Nftbulus  road 
here  divides  into  two  branches  ;  one  passing  near  Bethel  and  by 
'Ain  Yebrtld,  the  other  lying  more  west ;  they  unite  again 
further  on,  at  or  before  'Ain  el-Har£lmiyeh.  We  followed  the 
western  branch  for  ten  minutes  beyond  the  village  ;  and  then  at 
10.40  diverged  from  it  more  towards  the  left,  on  a  course  N.  N, 
E.  At  11  o'clock  the  way  led  along  the  side  of  a  small  fallow 
pond  on  our  left,  called  el-B^ltl'a ;  it  was  now  dry ;  but  in 
winter  the  water  runs  from  it  eastward  towards  the  Jordan. 
Keeping  on  north,  we  very  soon  crossed  the  water-shed,  where 
the  land  begins  to  decline  gmdually  towards  the  northwest.  At  a 
quarter  past  eleven,  a  ruin  called  Kefr  Murr  was  on  a  hill  at  our 
right  ten  minutes  distant ;  and  we  began  to  look  down  into  the 
vfiJley  of  Jufiia,  and  to  meet  with  a  few  stunted  bushes.  It  is 
rather  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  whole  region  around  Jerusalem, 
that  while  trees  of  various  kinds  are  not  infrequent,  shrubs  and 
bushes  are  rarely  to  be  seen. 

We  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  here  the  evident  traces 
of  an  ancient  paved  road,  entirely  similar  to  the  Soman  roads  of 

>  For  an  these  placei  and  tbe  aspeot  of     also  of  our  fonner  Tisit  to  el-Bixeh,  tee 
ihe  country,  see  Vol  1.  pp.  675-679.  VoL  L  pp.  461-468. 

*  For  an  account  of  this  fountain,  and 
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Italy  and  other  regions.    It  was  obviously  of  old  a  pnblic,  and 

SrobaUy  a  military  way,  between  the  cities  of  Gophna  and 
ernsalem  ;  the  great  road  apparently,  which  in  ancient  times, 
as  now,  led  along  the  summit  of  the  high  mountainous  tract, 
from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  through  NeapoUs  and  Gophna  to 
the  Holy  City.  The  pavement  still  remains  entire  for  a  very 
considerable  distance.  At  11^  o'clock  a  small  ruin  called  Arnt- 
tieh  was  on  our  ri^ht ;  and  we  soon  began  to  descend  by  a 
branch  Wady  into  the  deep  valley  in  which  Jufiia  lies.  After 
fifteen  minutes,  there  was  a  fountain  on  our  left  with  running 
water,  and  flocks  round  about.  The  great  Wady  before  us 
here  runs  northeast,  and  has  its  beginning  at  some  distance  to  the 
left,  north  of  B&m- Allah,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  another 
deep  Wady  passing  down  west.  This  of  Jufiia  also  afterwards 
curves  around  to  the  northwest  and  runs  off  to  the  western  sea.  It 
here  spreads  out  into  a  small  fertile  plain,  lying  very  deep,  in 
which  Jufha  stands,  surrounded  by  high  hills.  We  reached  the 
place  at  12  o'clock,  an  hour  and  a  half  from  el-Bireh. 

We  stopped  for  lunch  a  few  rods  short  of  the  village,  under 
a  large  walnut  tree,  like  the  English  walnut,  the  first  we  had 
seen.  Close  by  were  also  two  Meia  trees,  {Gordia  myxa  of 
botanists,)  tall  and  beautiful,  with  round  tops  and  large  leaves  ; 
from  the  berries  of  which  bird  lime  is  made.  The  walnut  tree 
was  growing  within  the  precincts  of  an  ancient  church,  which 
the  Christian  8heikh  of  the  village,  whom  we  sent  for,  said  was 
dedicated  to  St.  George.  It  must  have  been  quite  large ;  and 
many  limestone  columns  with  which  it  was  ornamented,  are  lying 
around,  or  their  fragments  standing  upright ;  but  there  were  not 
enough  of  the  foundations  remaining  above  ground  to  enable  us  to 
take  the  dimensions.  Under  the  tree,  a  small  enclosure  contains  an 
altar,  on  which  mass  is  still  sometimes  celebrated  ;  and  also  the 
ancient  baptismal  font  of  limestone,  partly  buried  in  the  ground. 
This  latter  measured  five  feet  in  diameter,  three  and  a  half  feet 
high,  and  two  feet  nine  inches  deep  within ;  the  inside  being 
excavated  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  the  corners  rounded.  In 
the  village  itself,  which  lies  just  across  the  bed  of  the  Wady,  are 
the  ruined  walls  of  a  castle,  which  may  perhaps  be  of  the  age 
of  the  crusades. 

The  whole  valley,  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  around, 
are  very  fully  cultivated,  and  abound  in  olives,  vines,  and  fig 
trees,  belonging  to  this  and  the  neighbouring  villages.  Around 
the  village  itself  are  also  numerous  apple,  pear,  fig,  pom^ran- 
ate,  apricot,  and  some  walnut  trees.  The  landscape  on  every 
side  is  rich,  and  indicates  a  high  degree  of  fertility  and  thrift. 
The  present  inhabitants  of  Jufiia  are  all  Christians ;  they 
number  only  forty-two  taxable  men ;  which  gives  a  population 
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of  not  more  than  two  hundred  souls.  After  the  rebellion  of 
1834,  twenty-six  men  were  taken  to  Egypt  and  put  into  the 
public  works,  whence  they  have  never  returned.  Not  long 
since,  one  of  their  two  priests  went  to  Egypt  to  look  after  them, 
and  died  there.' 

In  respect  to  Jufiia,  both  the  name  and  the  position  show 
conclusively,  that  it  is  the  ancient  Gophna  of  Josephus,  Ptole- 
my, and  the  Peutinger  Tables  ;  a  name  which  does  not  appear 
in  this  form  in  Scripture."  Eusebius  places  it  fifteen  Boman 
miles  from  Jerusalem  on  the  way  to  Neapolis,"  and  the  Tables 
at  sixteen ;  we  travelled  over  the  interval  in  rather  more  than 
four  and  a  half  hours,  and  found  the  traces  of  the  ancient  public 
road.  It  appears  from  Josephus  to  have  been  a  strong  place. 
Like  Lydda,  it  was  taken  by  Gassius,  and  the  inhabitants  sold 
into  slavery  ;  from  which  they  were  released  by  a  decree  of 
Antony.*  It  became  later  the  head  of  a  Toparchy  ;  was  cap- 
tured by  Vespasian  ;  and  Titus  passed  through  it  on  his  march 
from  Samaria  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.'  But  since  the  days 
of  Eusebius,  all  memory  of  it  seems  to  have  perished.  The 
writers  of  the  times  of  the  crusades  appear  not  to  mention  the 
name  ;  nor  do  I  find  a  single  notice  of  it  in  any  tradition  or 
traveller.  The  name  Gophna  stands  indeed  upon  some  modem 
maps,  in  this  vicinity  ;  but  simply,  as  it  would  seem,  on  the 
authority  of  Eusebius. 

We  left  Jufna  at  1.40  without  a  guide  ;  and  following  down 
the  valley  northeast  twenty-five  minutes,  reached  'A  in  Sinia  at 
five  minutes  past  two  ;  another  village,  surrounded  in  like  man- 
ner with  vineyards  and  firuit  trees.  Near  by  were  also  gardens 
of  vegetables,  watered  from  a  well.  The  bed  of  the  valley  had 
here  some  standing  water ;  and  a  branch  Wady  came  in  from 
the  southeast,  up  which  we  could  see  'A  in  Yebrtld  on  the  top  of 
a  hill. 

*  From  Jufna  we  took  the   following  name  Gophna  niaj  come  from  the  Ophni 

hearings:    Bir  ez-Zeit  a  small  Christian  of  Benjamin,  Josh.  18,  24.     In  this  case 

village  half  an  hour  distant,  N.  45°  W.  there  must  have  been  a  change  of   the 

Tell  'As6r  with  a  Wely,  N.  48'  E.     Ye-  Hebrew  Ain   (r)  into  Girael  (a),  ^hich 

hrAd,  half  an  hour  distant  on  the  westeni  sometimes,  though  rarely,  took  place.    It 

hranch  of  the  Nabulus  road,  N    63   E.  ,^y  y^^^^  ^^^  j^  this  instance  through 

Am  YebHid,  on  the  eastern  branch,  about  ^he  Greek,  where  the  change  was  common. 

S.  70-  E.     DArah  S.  68^  E.-Tell  'AsOr  ^  ^^^^l^,  j,^^^  ^e^^  ^^„  ,  ^^^  ^ 

we  had  also  seen  formerly  from   Alva,  el-         ,  _  ^      _*     rr  »f     »  ^  .    ^  #      •> 

Bireh,  and  Ram-AUah  ;  ^ee  VoL  I  pp.  448,  J  ^»'>"^^  ^'i.  r*!^^^^'*^!  t^^ 

452,  453.  IsthisperhapstheHazorofBenja.  ^^P^''  J^"  ^f""  Jf  °^  *^r^|.^^ 

min  Neh.  U,  88?  If  so,  there  is  here  the    ^^^^"^  ^  "^!u'/^  ^^  •'1^°*^'^'**^ 
V        V       u  *u  V-\  A   .  A  J  of  the  valley,  that  it  was  then  held  by 

same  change  from  Heth  (n)  to  Ain,  as  m    ^^  ^^  ^  ^J;  ^^^  ^  g^j^^^L 

Beit  'Ur  from  Beth-Horon  ;  see  above,  p.  *  See  pp.  244, 246,  above.    Joseph.  Ant 

261  and  n.  L  14,  H,  2.   ibid.  14. 12. 2  sq.    B.  J.  1.  11. 2. 

*  Ptolem.  4.  16.      Reland  PalsBst  pp.  *  Joseph.  B.  J.  8.  &  6.     ib.  4.  9.  9.   ib 
461,  816.    There  is  a  possibility  that  the  6.  2.  L     Comp.  6.  2.  2,  8. 
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The  main  valley  here  bends  north  ;  the  cultivation  continued 
as  we  advanced  ;  first  chiefly  olives,  and  then  fig  trees.  At  2^ 
o'clock  a  side  valley  came  in  from  the  west ;  and  all  the 
mountains  around  the  wide  space  thus  opened,  presented  the 
aspect  of  like  cultivation.  Fifteen  minutes  later,  the  larg6 
viUi^  of  'Atara,  appeared  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  seen 
up  through  a  small  side  Wady,  bearing  northwest  and  distant 
about  half  an  hour.  It  might  almost  seem,  as  if  this  was  the 
scriptural  Ataroth  of  the  border  of  Ephraim  ;  or  at  least  that 
of  which  Eusebius  speaks  within  that  tribe.' 

We  kept  on  down  the  valley  ;  and  at  2.55  minutes  a  branch 
of  considerable  size  came  in  from  the  E.  S.  E.  We  ought  to 
have  gone  up  this  lateral  Wady,  and  thus  reached  the  usual 
Nfibulus  road  in  a  narrow  valley  called  Wady  el-Jib,  in  which  is 
the  fountain  'Ain  el-Har^miyeh  on  that  road.*  But  our  mule- 
teers professed  to  know  the  way,  and  kept  on  down  the  main  val- 
ley until  3.20.  Here  it  becomes  very  narrow,  turns  northwest, 
and,  under  the  name  of  Wady  el-Bel4t,  soon  begins  to  descend 
the  mountain  towards  the  western  plain.  We  now  discovered 
that  we  were  out  of  our  road  ;  and  after  a  delay  of  ten  minutes, 
by  the  direction  of  a  peasant,  we  began  to  climb  the  steep  hill 
on  the  north,  along  a  small  water-course,  but  without  any  path. 
The  ascent  was  very  difficult ;  but  we  came  out  at  length  after 
half  an  hour  on  the  top  ;  where  we  found  table  land  and  a  fine 
plain,  with  people  gathering  the  harvest.  Here  we  struck  a 
path ;  and  continuing  on  north,  came  at  twenty  minutes  past 
four,  to  the  large  village  of  Jiljilia. 

The  poor  people  of  this  place  had  never  before  seen  Franks  in 
their  village,  and  seemed  frightened  at  our  coming  ;  at  first  they 
even  denied  its  name.  The  probable  cause  of  this  we  after- 
wards found  out  at  Sinjil.  The  place  stands  very  high,  near 
the  western  brow  of  the  high  mountain  tract.  It  affords  a  very 
extensive  view  out  over  the  great  lower  plain  and  sea  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  mountains  of  Gilead  are  seen  in  the  east. 
Far  in  the  N.  N.  E.  too,  we  could  see  for  the  first  time  a  lofty 
dark  blue  mountain  ;  which  we  afterwards  found  to  be  no  other 

*  Josh.  16,  2.  7.    Onomast.  art  AtlM-  of  onr  lists ;  and  the  Dame  of  Wady  el-Jib 

roth,  *hpxtarap^.  Easebios  sajs  merely :  doabtlese  oomes  from  the  former.      See 

v^Xtf  ^vKns  *\ma4\p,  which  Jerome  para-  Maandrell  under  March  25. — ^Euaebios  and 

phnaes:  **jiixtaRamam  in  tribn  Joseph  ;**  Jerome  speak  of  a  Geba,  five  Roman 

probably  confomiding  it  with  the  present  miles   froon    Gophoa    towards   Neapolis, 

^Atara  near  er-IUm.  which  is  probably  the  same ;  hot  they  err 

'  This  fountain  is  about  an  hour  sooth  in  connecting  it  with  the  Gebim  of  Is.  10, 

of   SiigiL      Maandrell  in    passing   from  81;  Onomast.  art.  ^'«6t».   It  might  rather 

K.'ibahis  to  Jerusalem,  mentions  two  ril-  be  the  Gibeah  of   Phlnehas    in    Mount 

lam,  fint  *Geeb'  and  then  *Selwid,'as  Ephraim;  Josh.  24,  83,  in  the  Hebrew, 

lying  west  of  the  rood  in  that  vicinity.  Josephns  Tufia^  Ant  5.  1.  29. 
These  are  probably  the  Jtbia  aad  Selwid 

VoL.IL— 23  in.  80,  81.     . 
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than  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  the  HermoD  of  Scripture,  beyond  Ba- 
ni^s,  still  not  less  distant  from  us  than  eighty  minutes  of  lati- 
tude. 

Close  on  the  north  side  of  the  village,  is  the  broad  valley 
which  passes  down  on  the  north  of  Sinjil ;  here  some  two  hun- 
dred feet  deep,  and  more  contracted  as  it  begins  to  descend  to 
the  west,  in  order  to  unite  with  Wady  el-Belat,  which  we  had 
left.  In  the  lower  western  region  also,  the  large  Wady  el- 
Lubban  was  pointed  out ;  which,  coming  from  the  small  plain 
of  that  name  on  the  N^bulus  road,  runs  down  to  join  Wady  el- 
Bel^t  at  a  village  Kurftwa,  situated  between  the  two.  The 
united  Wady  is  then  called  Wady  Eur&wa  ;  and  runs  into  the 
'Aujeh  not  fiir  from  R^s  el-'Ain. 

The  form  Jiljilia  obviously  corresponds  to  the  ancient  name 
Gilgal ;  but  I  find  no  mention  of  any  ancient  place  of  that 
name  situated  in  this  vicinity.^ 

In  order  to  regain  the  N&bulus  road,  we  found  it  necessary 
to  go  directly  to  SinjiL  There  is  indeed  a  path  from  Jiljilia  to 
Nabulus  ;  but  it  was  represented  as  being  very  bad  ;  and  must 
necessarily  cross  several  very  deep  valleys.  We  now  took  a 
guide  although  Sinjil  was  in  sight ;  because  we  wished  to  obtain 
various  points  of  information  respecting  the  region.  Leaving 
Jiljilia  at  4.40,  we  returned  for  a  short  time  on  our  former  path, 
in  order  to  pass  around  the  head  of  a  short  but  deep  branch 
Wady,  running  down  into  that  on  the  north.  Our  way  after- 
wards led  over  hi^  table  land.  At  5  o'clock  we  passed  the 
foundations  of  a  former  village  ;  and  then  after  a  few  minutes 
a  cistern.  The  mountains  around  N^bulus  were  in  sight  much 
of  the  way  ;  and  also  Hermon  for  in  the  distance.  We  reached 
Sinjil  at  5|  o'clock,  lying  on  the  high  southern  bank  of  the  deep 
Wady  running  west,  at  least  two  hundred  feet  above  its  bot- 
tom. Here  we  encamped  for  the  night,  and  were  very  kindly 
received  by  the  Sheikh  and  people  of  the  village. 

Sinjil  overlooks  the  broad  fertile  valley  below  it,  which  more 
towards  the  east  spreads  out  into  a  rich  basin  or  plain  of  con- 
siderable extent,  surrounded  ^by  fine  hills.  In  the  midst  of  this 
basin  the  village  Turmus  'Aya*  is  seen,  situated  upon  a  low 
mound.  The  great  N&bulus  road  does  not  pass  directly  through 
Sinjil,  but  descends  to  the  valley  by  a  side  Wady  some  ten 
minutes  further  east ;  and  crossing  it,  keeps  on  over  the  hills  to 
Kh&n  el-Lubban.     On  that  road,  following  the  eastern  branch 

'  From  jnjSIia  Tuiont  places  were  in  '  This  name  might  at  firtt  suggest  the 

sight,  bearing  as  follows :   Siigil  E.  Abu  Ai  of  Scriptnre.    But  that  place  lay  reiy 

el-'Aof,  N.  TC  E.    el-Ghur&beh,  N.  58**  near  to  Bethel,  and  none  of  the  dream- 

E.     'Amelia,  N.   15°   W.     Furkha,  N.  stances  related  of  it  correspond  to  Tormas 

50' W.  *Ajiu    Josh.  8, 9.  12. 17. 
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nordiwards  from  el-Bireh,  the  distances  may  be  reckoned  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  nu 

To  Bethel  (Beitln) 46. 

'AinYebrad 1. 

'Ain  el-  Hadlmtjeh 1. 80. 

Bottom  of  valley  under  Sii\jil          •        •        .        1. 
Khdn  d-Lubban' 1.10. 

Jfljilia,  Sinjily  and  Turmiis  'Aya  all  lie  within  the  province  of 
Jerusalem.     Further  north  all  belongs  to  Nabulus." 

We  found  the  inhabitants  of  Sinjil  in  some  commotion.  A 
party  of  soldiers  was  now  quartered  in  the  village,  in  order  to 
collect  the  price  of  a  horse  demanded  by  the  government.  A 
requisition,  it  seems,  had  been  issued  for  a  certain  number  of 
horses  from  each  district ;  and  these  again  having  been  appor- 
tioned among  the  villages,  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Sinjil  to 
Aimish  one.  The  Sheikh  said  it  would  cost  the  village  at  least 
nine  purses,  equivalent  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  Spanish 
dollars.  A  crier  went  about  at  evening,  proclaiming  in  a  loud 
voice,  that  all  the  men  must  be  at  home  to-morrow  ;  and  that 
whoever  should  be  absent,  would  be  beaten  with  so  many  blows. 
— According  to  the  Sheikh,  the  village  was  originally  registered 
as  containing  two  hundred  and  six  taxable  men,  or  about  eight 
hundred  souls  ;  but  since  then  more  than  one  hundred  had  been 
taken  as  soldiers,  and  yet  the  village  has  to  pay  the  taxes  of 
the  whole  original  number. 

It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  this  requisition,  now  going 
on  in  the  region,  that  the  people  of  Jiljilia  had  been  alarmed  at 
our  appearance  among  them ;  supposing  us,  at  first,  to  have 
some  connection  with  the  government.  We  felt  the  same  dif- 
ficulty still  more  the  next  day,  in  passing  through  the  country 
south  of  Nfibulus. 

Thursdayy  June  l^ih.  A  prominent  object  of  our  inquiries 
in  this  region,  was  of  course  the  ancient  Shiloh,  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  the  Israelites,  as  the  place  where  the  ark  remained 
from  the  time  of  Joshua  to  Samuel  Our  guide  from  Jiljilia 
yesterday  spoke  of  a  ruin  northeast  from  Sinjil,  called  Seiltln  ; 
of  which  there  was  a  saying  among  the  people,  that  were  the 
Franks  to  visit  it,  they  would  deem  it  of  such  importance,  that 

'  For  these  liut  three  dist&ncen  I  am  of  Joftephus?     Pompey  marching  fh)m 

indebted  to  the  notes  of  Mr  Smith  in  1835.  Damascus  to  Jemsalem   hj  way  of  Scy- 

*  The  hearings  of  the  various  places  thopolis,  comes  to  Coress  in  the  northern 

teen  from  Sinjil  were  as  follows :  Turmos  pert  of  Jndea ;  Jos.  Ant  14.  8. 4.  B.  J.  1. 

'lya,    K.    85**    E.      Jdlud,   N.   55"*    E.  6.  5.    Vespasian  marches  (Vom  Neapo!is  to 

KuriyAt  N.  42"  E.     Abu  el-'Auf  N.  \b^  Coress  the  first  day,  and  the  next  to  Jeti- 

E.    'Aifik  el-Ghufir  N.  4*  W.     SekAkeh  cho;  B.  J.  4.  8.  1.    Both  these  specifica- 

K.  IB'  W.     Furkha  N.  60"  W.    Jilj.lia  tions  accord  well  with   the  position  of 

W.— If  Kurijdt  periiaps  the  Corees  (Ko^ai)  Kuriyat 
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they  wonld  not  go  away  in  less  than  a  day.  This  man  was  a 
common  peasant  of  Jiljilia,  and  could  have  heard  this  story  only^ 
from  the  mouths  of  neighbours  of  his  own  class.  On  inquiring 
further  at  SinjU,  we  found  that  the  place  in  question  lay  not 
very  far  from  the  road,  and  might  be  visited  by  a  small  circuit. 
As  the  position  seemed  to  answer  well  to  that  of  Shiloh,  we 
determined  to  go  thither.  We  therefore  sent  off  our  servants, 
with  the  luggage,  on  the  direct  road  by  Ehfin  el-Lubban  ;  and 
taking  a  guide,  proceeded  ourselves  in  the  direction  of  Turmus 
'Aya. 

We  were  recuiy  to  set  off  early,  but  were  delayed  by  our 
muleteers.  The  hospitality  which  we  had  found  so  common  in 
the  southwest  of  Judah,  no  longer  exists  on  this  great  road  ;  too 
many  Franks  have  passed  here,  not  to  have  taught  the  people 
to  take  payment  for  everything.  Yet  we  did  not  find  them 
unreasonable  in  their  demands.  We  finally  set  off  at  6  o'clock, 
descending  by  a  very  steep  path  from  the  village  to  the  bottom 
of  the  northern  valley,  where  we  crossed  the  Jerusalem  road,  and 
then  proceeded  eastward  over  the  fine  plain.  We  reached 
Turmus  'Aya  at  6^  o'clock,  situated  on  a  low  rocky  mound  in 
the  level  valley.  The  plain  swells  out  beyond  into  a  beautiftd 
oval  basin,  extending  towards  the  east  for  an  hour  or  more,  shut 
in  by  picturesque  hills.  It  was  now  covered  mostly  with  the 
deep  green  of  the  springing  millet,  interspersed  with  yellow 
fields  of  ripe  wheat. 

Leaving  Turmus  'Aya  at  our  right,  we  turned  up  a  small 
Wady  N.  N.  E.,  in  which  after  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  we 
passed  the  water-shed,  and  found  the  valley  beginning  to  de- 
scend towards  the  north.  We  came  at  7  o'clock  to  the  ruins  of 
Seiltln,  surrounded  by  hiUs,  but  looking  out  through  the  small 
valley  we  had  traversed,  towards  the  plain  on  the  south.  Hardly 
five  minutes  before  reaching  the  proper  site,  is  an  ancient  ruin,  a 
tower,  or  perhaps  a  small  chapel,  about  twenty-eight  feet  square 
inside,  with  walls  four  feet  thick.  Within  are  three  prostrate 
columns,  with  Corinthian  capitals  lying  separate.  The  stone 
which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  doorway,  is  ornamented  on 
the  outside  with  sculptured  work,  an  amphora  between  two  chap- 
lets.  Along  the  outer  wall,  a  defence  or  buttress  of  sloping 
masonry  has  been  built  up,  obviously  at  a  later  period.  The 
Arabs  call  this  ruin  the  mosk  of  Seiltln.  As  we  came  up,  three 
startled  owls  flew  off  in  dismay. 

The  main  site  consists  of  the  ruins  of  a  comparatively 
modem  village,  covering  a  small  Tell ;  which  is  separated  from 
the  higher  mountain  on  the  north  by  a  deep  narrow  Wady, 
coming  from  the  east  and  nmning  down  towards  Kh&n  el- 
Lubban.     On  the  east  and  west  of  the  Tell  are  two  small, 
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though  wider  Wadys,  running  down  north  into  the  former; 
while  towards  the  south  the  Tell  connects  with  the  slope  running 
up  from  the  plain  of  Tunnus  'Aya,  but  rises  considerably  above 
it.  The  position  is  in  itself  a  fine  one  for  strength,  if  it  were 
ever  fortified ;  though  it  is  commanded  by  the  neighbouring 
hills.  Among  the  ruins  of  modem  houses  are  many  large 
stones,  and  some  fragments  of  columns,  showing  the  place  to 
have  been  an  ancient  site.  At  the  southern  foot  of  the  Tell  is  a 
small  ruined  mosk,  standing  partly  beneath  a  noble  oak  tree.^ 

Our  guide  told  us  of  a  fountain  up  through  the  narrow  valley 
towards  the  east  We  went  thither,  and  found  that  the  valley 
here  breaks  through  a  ridge,  and  is  at  first  shut  in  by  perpendic- 
ular walls  of  rock ;  then  follows  a  more  open  tract ;  and  here, 
at  the  left,  fifteen  minutes  from  Seiltln,  is*  the  fountain.  The 
water  is  excellent ;  and  issues  from  the  rocks  first  into  a  sort  of 
artificial  well,  eight  or  ten  feet  deep  ;  and  thence  into  a  reser- 
voir lower  down.  Many  flocks  and  herds  were  waiting  round 
about.  In  the  sides  of  the  narrow  valley  are  many  excavated 
tombs,  now  much  broken  away ;  near  the  fountain  are  also 
several  tombs,  and  one  in  an  isolated  block.  We  returned 
down  the  valley,  and  followed  it  through  on  the  north  side  of 
Seilttn. 

The  proofs  that  Seiltln  is  actually  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Shiloh,  lie  within  a  small  compass  ;  and  both  the  name  and  the 
position  are  sufficiently  decisive.  The  full  form  of  the  Hebrew 
name  was  apparently  ShiloUy  as  we  find  it  in  the  gentile  noun 
Shilonite  ;  and  Josephus  writes  it  also  both  Silo  and  Siloun* 
The  position  of  Shiloh  is  very  definitely  described  in  the  book 
of  Judges,  as  "  on  the  north  side  of  Bethel,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  highway  that  goeth  up  from  Bethel  to  Shechem,  and  on  the 
south  of  Lebonah."*  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it,  one  ten 
and  the  other  twelve  Roman  miles  from  Neapolis,  in  the  region 
of  Acrabatene.*  With  the  exception  of  these  confiised  and 
probably  conjectural  distances,  all  the  other  circumstances 
correspond  exactly  to  Seiltin ;  for  we  were  here  on  the  east  of 
the  great  road  between  Bethel  and  Shechem  (N&bulus),  and  in 

'  The  qnlj  bearings  from  Seildn  were :        *  Onomast  art  Seh,     Thete  distances 


Tomins  *Aja  S.  S.  W.     SmjU  S.  50"*  W.  are  both  inoorrect ;    for  the  Tillage  of 

Abn  el-'Aoi;  S.  82^"  W.  Lebonah  (Lnbban)  is  itself  more  than  fbor 

'  The  Hebrew  exhibits  Tarioos  forms,  hoars  or  12  Roman  milee  sooth  of  NAbuhis. 

e.  g.  rh^-d  1  K.  2,  27.  aL  n^d  Josh.  18,  Or  Jerome  may  perhaps  have  estimated 

1.   8.  aLiVd   Jndg.  21,   21.  al.  Sbd  Je  distance  on  a  straight  oonrse,pa8ring<m 

•  ,      «•    ,^    *,      T     .,  «.  J  *he  east  of  Lnbban:   in  which  case  his 

Jndg.  21,  19.  aL      Gentile  noon  -^ib^^  jg  mnes  wonW  be  less  far  oat  of  the  way, 

1  K.  11,  29.  12,  16.    See  Geaenins  Lex.  thoagh  stiU  too  short.    The  text  also  mav 

Heb.  art.  r6^d . — Josephoa,  lix4  Antiq.  have  been  corropted ;  that  of  Ensebiaa  it 

8.  7.  7.    ibid.  8.  11.  1.     SiAoiV  Antiq.  5.  certainly  so,  for  the  word  Ne^wlis  hat 

1.  19,  20.    ibid.  6.  2.  9,  12.  fallen  ont 

'  Jodg.  21,  19. 
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passing  on  towards  the  latter  ^laoe,  we  came  after  an  honir  to 
the  viUage  of  Lebonah,  now  el-Lubban. 

Here  then  was  Shiloh,  where  the  tabernacle  was  set  up  after 
the  country  had  been  subdued  before  the  Israelites  ;  and  where 
the  last  and  general  division  of  the  land  was  made  among. the 
tribes.^  The  ark  and  tabernacle  long  continued  here  ;  from  the 
days  of  Joshua  during  the  ministry  of  all  the  Judges,  until  the 
close  of  Eli's  life  ;  and  here  Samuel  was  dedicated  to  God,  and 
his  childhood  spent  in  the  sanctuary.^  In  honour  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ark,  there  was  "  a  feast  of  the  Lord  in  Shiloh  yearly,'' 
during  which  "  the  daughters  of  Shiloh  came  out  to  dance  in 
dances  ; "  and  it  was  on  such  an  occasion,  that  they  were  seized 
and  carried  off  by  the  remaining  Benjamites  as  wives.'  The 
scene  of  these  dances  may  not  improbably  have  been  somewhere 
around  the  fountain  above  described.  From  Shiloh  the  ark 
was  at  length  removed  to  the  army  of  Israel ;  and  being  cap-i 
tured  by  the  Philistines,  returned  no  more  to  its  former  place.* 
Shiloh  henceforth,  though  sometimes  the  residence  of  prophets, 
as  of  Ahijah  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Jeroboam,*  is  neverthe- 
less spoken  of  as  forsaken  and  accursed  of  God.*  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  during  the  exile,  but  not  afterwards ;  and 
Jerome  speaks  of  it  in  his  day  as  so  utterly  in  ruins,  that  the 
foundations  of  an  altar  could  scarcely  be  pointed  out.^ 

From  that  time  onward,  the  place  of  Shiloh  appears  to  have 
been  utterly  forgotten  in  ecclesiastical  tradition  ;  and  I  find  no 
further  notice  of  its  position  until  the  time  of  the  crusaders. 
These  soldiers  of  the  cross  found  Shiloh  at  Neby  Samwil ;  and 
there  too  monks  and  pilgrims  continued  to  find  it,  without  much 
variation,  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.'  Yet  early 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  R.  Parchi  rightly  describes  the  place 
as  on  the  left  of  the  traveller  proceecEng  towards  Jerusalem ; 
and  as  then  called  Sailun.'  It  would  seem,  too,  as  if  Bonifa- 
cius  was  acquainted  with  the  true  site.  Speaking  of  the  way 
from  Jerustdem  to  Shechem  (Nabulus ),  he  says  :  "  At  fifteen 
miles  north  of  el-Bireh  there  is  a  large  hospitium  in  a  valley, 
with  a  fountain  outside  ;  and  not  far  off  on  the  right  is  Shiloh, 
where  an  altar  and  ruined  church  are  seen."'®     This  certainly 

'  Josh,  is,  1-10.  Epitaph.  Pauls  p.  676,  ed.  Mart  "  Qnid 

'  1  Sam.  c.  1^.  narrem  Silo,  in  qua  altara  dirntom  hodie> 

■  Judg.  21,  19-28.  qne  monitratur  ?" 
^  1  Sam.  c.  4-6.  *  Benj.  of  Tudela  p.  78,  '*  St   Samuel 

*  1  K.  11,  29.  12,  15.  14,  2  sq.  of  Shiloh,  the  ancient  Shiloh.**   Brocardni 

*  Pa.  78,  60  M.    Jer.  7,  12.  14.   26,  6.  c.  9.  p    184.     Marinns  SanuL   p.   249. 

*  Jer.  4i,  5.  Uieron,  Comm.  in  Sophon.  Breydenbacfa    in    Reiseb.    p.    130,    186. 
t.   14  sq.     ^'Vix    ndnaram    parra  tcs^  Adriofaominap.  80.    See  VoL  I.  p.  459. 
tigia  in  magnia   quondam    nrbibus  cer-        •  SeelnAtiher^b  Beq}.of  Tnd.  II.  p.  485* 
lumus.   Silo  tnbernaculnm  et  aroa  Domiqi        '*  Deperenn.  Culta  Teme  Sanct.  quoted 
ibit ;  yix  altarit  fbndamenta  monstrantor.*  bj  Quaresmiua  Tom.  IL  p.  798. 
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accords  well  with  the  position  of  SeiMn  relative  to  Kbfin  el- 
Lubban  ;  which  itself  is  nearly  five  and  a  half  hours  from 
el-B!reh. 

But  if  the  true  position  was  thus  for  a  time  known,  it  w€U3 
again  soon  forgotten ;  for  at  the  close  of  the  same  century, 
Cotovicus  places  Shiloh  at  twelve  miles  north  of  el-Bireh  upon 
the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  the  highest  in  Palestine;'  and 
although  Quaresmius  professes  to  adopt  the  report  of  Bonifa- 
eiusy  yet  it  is  easy  to  see  from  the  confusion  of  his  language, 
and  the  various  other  opinions  which  he  rejects,  that  no  certain 
and  definite  knowledge  of  the  place  was  then  extant.'  Since 
that  time,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  no  further  attempts  have  been 
made  to  ascertain  the  site  of  Shiloh. ' 

Leaving  Seiltin  at  8  o'clock,  we  followed  down  the  valley, 
which  takes  the  name  of  Wady  el-Lubban,  by  a  rapid  descent 
N.  W.  by  W.  for  twenty  minutes,  passing  a  well  on  our  left. 
The  valley  then  turns  west,  and  becomes  level  and  fertile ;  the 
fields  of  millet  were  green  and  beautiful,  perhaps  a  foot  high  ; 
and  here,  for  the  first  and  only  time,  we  paw  people  at  work 
weeding  the  millet  with  a  sort  of  hoe ;  but  without  loosening 
the  earth  around  the  plants.  The  valley  lies  lower  than  that  by 
Sinjil ;  for  our  ascent  to  Seilttn  was  much  less  than  our  subse- 
quent descent.  At  8.35  was  another  well ;  and  fifteen  minutes 
later  we  were  opposite  the  Eh&n  el-Lubban,  lying  perhaps  five 
minutes  distant  southwest,  at  the  south  end  of  the  charming  little 
plain  into  which  the  valley  here  enters,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  over  which  the  direct  road  comes  from  Sinjil.  We 
had  avoided  this  mountain  by  taking  the  route  of  Seililn,  where 
the  ridge  is  broken  through  by  valleys.  This  Khftn  is  now  in 
ruins ;  near  by  it  is  a  fine  fountain  of  running  water.  From 
it  the  beautiful  oval  plain  extends  north  about  fifteen  minutes, 
with  perhaps  half  that  breadth,  lying  here  deep  among  high 
rocky  hills.  On  the  slope  of  the  moimtain  in  the  northwest  is 
seen  the  village  of  Lubban ;  while  about  the  middle  of  the 
western  side,  a  narrow  chasm  through  the  mountain,  carries  off 
the  waters  of  the  plain  and  surrounding  tract.  This  is  the 
Wady  el-Lubban,  which  we  had  seen  from  Jiljilia  as  it  runs  to 
join  Wady  el-Belfit,  and  so  to  the  'Aujeh  in  the  lower  western 
plain.^ 

Our  course  was  now  north  through  this  fine  basin  ;  here  we 
again  fell  into  the  Jerusalem  road,  and  came  up  with  our 

^  CotDTic  Itin.  p.  886.     The  sathor  ihow  it  at   Khin    el-Lubban;    p.   405. 

liere  evidentij  oonTovods  Neby  Samwil  Schubert  at  Sinjil  ipeaks  of  "  Silnn  **  at 

with  this  more  northern  position  of  Sfailoh.  lying  in  the  nordieaet,  but  ho  ilid  not  viiit 

'  Qnareamhu  II.  p.  706-709.  it;  Reise  III.  p.  180. 

*  Tnrilo  in  1667  lays  the  site  was  utterly  *  See  abore,  p.  260b 
i ;  though  the  Qivcks  profeesod  to 
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servants  and  luggage,  waiting  for  us  beneath  the  shade  of  some 
trees.  We  passed  on,  leaving  them  to  load  up  and  follow  us. 
At  9  o'clock  we  were  opposite  the  village  of  Lubban,  situated 
on  the  northwest  acclivity,  considerably  above  the  plain.  It 
is  inhabited ;  has  the  appearance  of  an  old  place ;  and  in  the 
rocks  above  it  are  excavated  sepulchres.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  of  its  being  the  Lebonah  of  the  Old  Testament,  between 
Bethel  and  Shechem.'  The  coincidence  was  suggested  by 
Maundrell ;  and  has  ever  since  been  adopted  without  question 
by  most  of  those  who  have  noticed  the  village  at  all."  Yet  R. 
Parchi  early  in  the  fourteenth  century  has  likewise  a  correct 
mention  of  it  as  the  ancient  Lebonah.'  But  from  the  days  of 
the  book  of  Judges  till  the  time  of  the  crusades,  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  occurs  any  mention  of  this  name  or  place  ;  unless 
perhaps  it  be  the  Beth-leban  of  the  Talmud.*  Brocardus,  and 
after  him  others,  call  it  Lemna  and  Lebna  ;  but  appear  to  have 
had  no  suspicion  of  its  connection  with  any  ancient  site.' 

At  the  northeast  comer  of  the  plain,  where  we  now  were,  an- 
other level  valley  comes  in  from  the  east,  through  which  we  issued 
from  this  fine  basin.  The  valley  is  at  first  narrow  ;  but  expands 
more  and  more  as  the  road  follows  it  up,  until  it  turns  northwards 
and  becomes  an  open  plain.  Our  course  was  about  E.  by  N.  for 
twenty  minutes  ;  and  then  N.  N.  E.  At  9J  o'clock  the  village 
es-Sdwieh  was  directly  over  us  on  the  hill  at  our  left,  overhang- 
ing the  road.  A  little  further  on,  we  stopped  for  ten  minutes 
under  the  shade  of  a  large  tree,  to  let  our  servants  and  baggage 
come  up.  At  9.50  wo  passed  a  ruined  Khta  on  the  road,  also 
called  es-Sdwieh,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  plain,  just  upon  the 
water-shed,  where  the  land  begins  to  djescend  towards  the  north 
into  the  next  great  valley  running  west. 

Here  we  made  a  very  considerable  descent  along  a  steep 
narrow  Wady  ;  and  at  10.5  reached  the  bottom  of  a  large  and 
very  stony  valley  running  from  east  to  west  or  rather  towards 
the  W.  S.  W.  Some  men  from  B&m- Allah  whom  we  met,  said 
it  runs  down  to  the  'Aujeh  in  the  western  plain,  uniting  with  it 
below  the  castle  of  R&s  el-Ain.  On  our  right,  perhaps  half  an 
hour  distant,  were  two  villages ;  one  on  the  south  side  of  the 
valley,  near  the  summit  of  a  high  conical  hill,  called  Etibal&n, 
surrounded  by  vineyards  and  large  groves  of  olive  and  fig  trees ; 
the  other  called  Yetma,'  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  near 

'  Jndg.  21,  19.  Kdbulas  towmrds  Jenisalem  on  the  right, 

'  MauQdrell,  March  24.   Reland  Palest  c.   7.   p.    178.       Brejdenbach,    copying 

pp.  871,  872.  Brocardns,  writes  Lepna;  Reiasb.  p.  12& 

'  See  in  Ashei^sBeij.  of  Tad.  II.  p.  485.  €k>tovicii8  has  Lebna ;   p.  887.    Qnares- 

*  Reland  L  c  mius  makes  no   allusion  to  the  name  or 

*  Brocardns    places    <*  Lemna,     casale  place. 

valde  pulchrum,"  at  four  leagues  from        *  There  is  leason  to  doubt  the  cotreot* 
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the  top  of  the  monntain,  almost  in  ruins.  These  names,  how** 
ever,  were  given  to  us  some  time  after  we  had  passed ;  for  on 
the  spot,  we  could  find  no  one  to  inform  us,  nor  could  we  learn 
the  name  of  the  valley.*  This  Wady  again  lies  deeper  than  the 
plain  of  el-Lubban ;  for  our  descent  into  it  was  greater  than 
our  ascent  from  that  plain  to  the  water-shed. 

From  this  valley  we  had  a  rather  steep  ascent  to  the  summit 
of  the  high  ridge  on  the  north.  We  reached  the  top  at  10.35, 
having  just  before  passed  the  foundations  of  a  ruined  tower. 
Here  we  had  our  first  view  of  the  great  plain  of  Milkhna,  which 
stretches  along  for  several  hours  on  the  east  of  the  mountains 
among  which  N&bulus  is  situated.  Those  mountains  were  now 
before  us  in  all  their  beauty ;  Mount  Gerizim,  crowned  by  a 
Wely  on  its  highest  point,  bearing  north ;  just  beyond  it  the 
entrance  of  the  valley  of  N&bulus  bearing  nearly  Jf.  N.  E. ; 
further  north  the  rugged  heights  of  Mount  Ebal ;  and  then  the 
fine  plain  extending  apparently  still  beyond  towards  the  N.  N. 
E.  skirted  on  its  eastern  side  in  its  whole  length  by  tracts  of 
picturesque  though  lower  hills.  Much  as  I  had  read  of  Pales- 
tine, and  multitudinous  as  have  been  the  travellers  upon  this 
very  road,  I  must  confess  that  the  existence  here  of  such  an 
extensive  plain,  running  in  this  direction  from  8.  S.  W.  to  N.  N. 
E.  was  almost  utterly  unknown  to  me.  We  could  perceive  our 
road  forming  a  waving  line  along  the  foot  of  the  high  western 
hills,  and  under  Mount  Gerizim,  until  it  entered  the  valley  of 
N&bulus,  still  two  hours  distant. 

A  steep  descent  brought  us  in  twenty  minutes  to  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  the  plain,  near  a  cistern  ;  in  this  part  indeed  the 
plain  comes  almost  to  a  point.  At  11.25  we  crossed  the  dry 
bed  of  a  torrent,  which  in  winter  carries  off  the  waters  of  the 
whole  southern  part  of  the  plain  towards  the  west,  forming  a 
deep  Wady  through  the  western  hills ;  but  we  could  neither 
learn  its  name,  nor  to  what  stream  it  runs  in  the  great  lower 
plain.'  Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  down  this  valley  on  our  left, 
were  two  villages  ;  one  on  the  southern  hills  in  ruins,  called  Kdza ; 
the  other  on  the  northern  side  called  'Ain  Abtis.  Directly  op- 
posite on  our  right,  upon  the  hills  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
plain,  perhaps  forty  minutes  distant,  was  the  large  village  of  Beita. 
Just  beyond  this  Wady  we  passed  at  11.35  the  large  and  old 
village  of  Haw&ra,  lying  above  us  on  the  slope  at  our  left. 

aMfoTlfaeiiftme,  at  amdied  to  tiiU  Tillage,  m.  Sect.  YII,  nnder  Ma j  12th ;  and  Sect. 

Our  tisU  seem  to  give  it  oo  the  weat  of  III,  under  Apr.  26th,  1852. 

tlie  road.  '  It  proved  to  be  the  beginutng  of  the 

.  >  Thia  Wadj  baa  Ha  head  at  'Akrabeh,  deep  Wady  KAnah,  which  runs    to  the 

aod  patiwM  down  into  the  western  pUin  as  great  plain  soath  of  Ji\jiLia,  and  so  to  the 

Wady  Ribah.     It  passes  north  of  Kts  el-  ^i\jeh.     See  in  Vol.  III.  Sect.  Ill,  under 

'Ala,  and  so  to  the  'Anjefa.     See  in  VoL  Apr.  24th  and  26th,  1S52. 
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Here  the  plain  spreads  out  to  a  greater  width  ;  the  eastern  hiUs 
retiring  somewhat  more.  On  that  side  they  are  quite  irregular 
and  rocky,  and  often  jut  out  into  the  plain  ;  while  on  the  west- 
em  side  the  base  of  the  slopes  departs  much  le^s  from  a  right 
line.  The  broad  plain  presented  a  beautiful  appearance  ;  it  is 
everywhere  cultivated,  and  was  now  covered  with  the  rich  green 
of  millet,  mingled  with  the  yellow  of  the  ripe  grain,  which  the 
peasants  were  harvesting.  Yet  the  soil  seemed  less  fertile  than 
that  of  most  of  the  plains  we  had  visited.  The  average  width 
of  this  plain,  may  be  here  not  far  from  half  an  hour,  or  forty 
minutes. 

In  passing  along  this  plain  we  fell  in  with  many  people ; 
but  found  more  trouble  in  obtaining  information  from  them, 
than  we  experienced  in  any  other  part  of  Palestine.  They 
would  hardly  answer  any  of  our  questions ;  and  although  my 
companion  dismounted  and  walked  with  them  a  long  distance, 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  them,  yet  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  could  get  them  to  tell  even  the 
names  of  the  various  villages.  We  had  several  times  found 
something  of  the  same  reserve  at  first,  and  especially  yesterday 
at  Jiljilia  ;  but  why  it  should  be  so  much  greater  here  than  any- 
where else,  we  were  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  We  did  not  find  it  in 
Ndbulus  itself,  nor  further  north ;  and  it  may  not  improbably 
have  been  connected  with  the  general  dread  of  the  governmental 
requisitions  now  in  progress.  Perhaps  too  the  appearance  of  our 
Egyptian  servants,  carrying  muskets,  may  have  led  them  to 
imagine,  that  we  had  some  connection  with  the  government,  and 
were  seeking  for  information  which  might  injure  them.  The 
peasantry  around  Nfibulus,  it  may  be  remembered,  as  well  as 
those  around  Hebron,  had  felt  the  stem  vengeance  of  the  Egyp- 
tian government,  after  the  rebellion  of  A.  D.  1834. 

Another  steep  Wady,  coming  down  from  the  left,  we  passed 
at  five  minutes  before  noon ;  on  which,  high  up  and  out  of 
sight,  is  the  large  village  or  rather  market  town  of  Bauiin. 
Half  an  hour  later  we  had  the  little  hamlet  of  Eefr  Kdllin 
above  us  on  the  side  of  Mount  Gerizim.  Several  villages  were 
scattered  along  on  the  eastern  hills ;  on  that  side  Haudela, 
'Awerta,  and  Raujib,  succeeded  each  other. 

Instead  of  keeping  along  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  quite 
to  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  N^bulus,  the  road  ascends  and 
winds  around  the  northeast  comer  of  Mount  Gerizim.  We 
turned  this  point  at  1  o'clock,  and  entered  the  narrow  valley  run- 
ning up  northwest  between  Mounts  Gerizim  and  Ebal ;  thus 
leaving  behind  us  the  plain,  which  extends  still  further  north. 
Below  us,  on  the  right,  and  not  far  above  the  edge  of  the  plain, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  little  hamlet  called  Bel&t ;  ftirther  north  and 
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nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  mouth  of  the  narrow  valley,  stands 
a  small  white  building,  a  Wely,  called  Joseph's  tomb ;  while 
near  the  foot  of  Gerizim  below  Beldt,  is  the  ancient  well,  known 
as  that  of  Jacob.  Directly  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  valley, 
among  the  eastern  hills,  a  beautiful  smaller  plain  runs  up  east' 
ward  from  the  larger  one  ;  and  on  the  low  hills  near  its  entrance 
on  the  north,  are  seen  the  three  villages  of  'Azmtlt,  Deir  el- 
Hatab,  and  S&lim. 

After  turning  the  point  of  the  mountain,  our  path  descend- 
ed very  little ;  yet  so  great  is  here  the  ascent  of  the  narrow 
valley,  that  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  came  out  upon  its 
bottom,  near  a  fine  copious  fountain  in  its  middle,  'Ain  Difneh, 
furnished  with  a  reservoir.  Below  the  fountain,  towards  the 
east,  a  tract  of  ground  of  three  or  four  acres  had  recently  been 
enclosed  as  a  garden  ;  but  as  yet  it  contained  no  trees.  Above 
this  point,  we  soon  came  to  the  olive  groves,  where  the  ascent  is 
less  rapid,  and  the  soil  hard  and  stony.  On  the  left,  before 
reaching  the  city,  at  the  foot  of  Gerizim,  is  a  small  tomb  of  a 
Muslim  saint,  called  'AmM  ;  but  of  recent  construction,  as  we 
were  informed,  and  contaim'ng  nothing  of  antiquity.  At  1^  o'clock 
we  were  opposite  the  eastern  end  of  the  long  narrow  town, 
which  we  did  not  now  enter.  Keeping  the  road  along  its  north- 
em  side,  we  passed  some  high  mounds,  apparently  of  ashes ; 
where,  all  at  once,  the  ground  sinks  down  to  a  valley  running 
towards  the  west,  with  a  soil  of  rich  black  vegetable  mould. 
Here  a  scene  of  luxuriant  and  almost  unparalleled  verdure  burst 
upon  our  view.  The  whole  valley  was  filled  with  gardens  of 
vegetables  and  orchards  of  all  kinds  of  fruits,  watered  by  several 
fountains,  which  burst  forth  in  various  parts  and  flow  westwards 
in  refreshing  streams.  It  came  upon  us  suddenly  like  a  scene 
of  fairy  enchantment.  We  saw  nothing  to  compare  with  it  in 
all  Palestine.  Here,  beneath  the  shade  of  an  immense  mulberry 
tree,  by  the  side  of  a  purling  rill,  we  pitched  our  tent  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  and  night. 

The  city  of  Nsibulus  *  is  long  and  narrow,  stretching  close 
along  the  northeast  base  of  Mount  Gerizim  in  this  small  deep 
valley,  half  an  hour  distant  from  the  great  eastern  plain.  The 
streets  are  narrow ;  the  houses  high  and  in  general  well  built, 
all  of  stone,  with  domes  upon  the  roofs  as  at  Jerusalem.  The 
valley  itself,  from  the  foot  of  Gerizim  to  that  of  Ebal,  is  here 
not  more  than  some  five  hundred  yards  wide,  extending  from 
southeast  to  northwest.  The  city  Ues  directly  upon  the  water- 
Bununit  in  this  valley ;  the  waters  on  the  eastern  part,  as  we 

'  We  follow  in  this  name  the  orthogra-  pronnnciation  of  the  present  day,  it  wonld 
phy  of  Abulfedo,  which  is  probahly  the  be  written  Nablnt.  Abulf.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  S5. 
most  oorrect      According  to  the   yolgur 
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have  seen,  flowing  oS  east  into  the  plain  and  so  to  the  Jordan ; 
while  the  fine  fountains  on  the  western  side  send  off  a  pretty 
brook  down  the  valley  northwest  towards  the  Mediterranean^ 
This  somewhat  remarkable  circumstance,  so  far  as  I  can  find^ 
has  hitherto  been  noted  by  no  traveller. 

Mounts  Gerizim  and  Ebal  rise  in  steep  rocky  precipices  im- 
mediately from  the  valley  on  each  side,  apparently  some  eight 
hundred  feet  in  height.*  The  sides  of  both  these  mountains,  as 
here  seen,  were  to  our  eyes  equally  naked  and  sterile  ;  although 
some  travellers  have  chosen  to  describe  Gerizim  as  fertile,  and 
confine  the  steriUty  to  Ebal."  The  only  exception  in  fevour  of 
the  former,  so  far  as  we  could  perceive,  is  a  small  ravine  coming 
down  opposite  the  west  end  of  the  town,  which  indeed  is  full 
of  fountains  and  trees ;  in  other  respects  both  mountains,  as 
here  seen,  are  desolate,  except  that  a  few  olive  trees  are  seat* 
tered  upon  them.  The  side  of  the  northern  mountain,  Ebal, 
along  the  foot,  exhibits  many  ancient  excavated  sepulchres. 
The  southern  mountain  is  now  called  by  the  inhabitants,  Jebel 
et-Tilr,'  though  the  name  Gerizim  is  known  at  least  to  the 
Samaritans.     The  modem  appellation  of  Ebal  we  did  not  learn. 

One  of  our  first  objects  at  Nabulus,  was  to  visit  the  Samar- 
itans, that  singular  and  feeble  remnant  of  an  ancient  people, 
which  to  this  day  has  survived  the  storms  of  ages  and  of  adverse 
influences,  upon  their  native  soil.  Some  men  formerly  fit)m 
BeinUt  soon  came  around  us  ;  and  an  old  Christian  of  the  Greek 
rite  undertook  to  conduct  us  to  the  Samaritans,  to  the  summit 
of  Mount  Gerizim,  and  to  Jacob's  well  We  repaired  to  the 
city,  passing  among  luxuriant  groves  of  fig  and  other  fruit  trees, 
and  entering  by  a  gate  at  the  western  end.  The  quarter  occu- 
pied by  the  Samaritans  is  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  city, 
rising  somewhat  upon  the  acchvity  of  Gerizim.  It  is  well  built, 
and  the  houses  seemed  soUd  and  comfortable.  On  coming  to 
the  synagogue  we  found  it  closed.  Several  of  the  Samaritans 
came  to  us  ;  but  as  the  priest  was  not  at  hand  to  open  the  door, 
we  could  not  now  visit  the  s3magogue.  They  offered  us  a  guide, 
however,  to  the  top  of  Mount  Gerizim  ;  and  we  determined  to 
go  thither  immediately,  and  see  the  priest  on  our  return.  We 
set  off  therefore  at  4  o'clock  on  foot,  attended  by  one  of  the 
younger  Samaritans,  an  honest  simple-minded  man.     Our  old 

'  According  to  Schuberft  baiometricftl  to  the  time  of  Beij.  of  Tadela;  who  Mjt 

ohserrations,  the  towu  of  NAbulug  Ia  1731  correctly,  that  there  are  fotuitaios  iind  fruit 

Par.  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  sammit  of  trees  on  Gerizim,  that  is,  in  the  ravine 

Gerizim  about  2500  feet,  or  abont  the  same  described  in  the  text ;  bnt  this  is  not  troo 

a»  the  Mount  of  Olives.   This  gives  760  feet  of  the  monntain  in  general,  which  is  aa 

for  the  height  of  the  mountain  above  the  barren  as  Ebal.     Itin   I.  p.  68. 
town.    Reise  III.  p.  146.  '  So  too  Yakut  in  SchuH.  Ind.  ia  Vit 

'  Cotovicus  p.  888.     0.   von  Richter  Salad,  art  T<mrum. 
Wallfahrton  p.  56.     This  stoiy  goes  back 
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Christian  we  were  willing  to  dismiss  till  we  came  back  ;  having 
discovered  meantime,  that  his  plan  had  been  to  take  a  Samari- 
tan guide  himself,  besides  demanding  one  of  our  mules  to  ride. 
We  struck  up  the  ravine  above  mentioned,  which  comes  down 
from  the  southwest  and  is  full  of  fruit  trees  and  verdure.  Just 
out  of  the  city  is  a  fine  fountain,  called  'Asal ;  and  still  further 
up,  an  aqueduct  and  mill. 

Above  the  ravine  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  is  steep  ;  yet  not 
so  but  that  one  might  ride  up  without  difficulty.  When  about 
two  thirds  of  the  way  up,  we  heard  a  woman  calling  ttfter  us, 
who  proved  to  be  the  mother  of  our  Samaritan  guide.  He  was 
her  only  son,  and  had  come  away,  it  seems,  without  her  know- 
ledge ;  and  she  was  now  in  the  utmost  terror  at  finding  that  he  had 
gone  off  as  a  guide  to  Franks,  to  show  them  the  holy  mountain. 
She  had  immediately  followed  us,  and  was  now  crying  after  us 
with  all  the  strength  of  her  lungs,  forbidding  him  to  proceed, 
lest  some  evil  should  befall  him.  The  young  man  went  back  to 
meet  her,  and  tried  to  pacify  her;  but  in  vain ;  she  insisted 
upon  his  returning  home.  This  he  was  not  inclined  to  do ; 
although  he  said  he  could  not  disobey  his  mother,  and  so 
transgress  the  law  of  Moses.  This  touching  trait  gave  us  a  fa- 
vourable idea  of  the  morality  of  the  Samaritans.  After  reason- 
ing with  her  a  long  time  without  effect,  he  finally  persuaded  her 
to  go  with  us.  So  she  followed  us  up  ;  at  first  full  of  wrath, 
and  keeping  at  a  distance  from  us  ;  yet  at  last  she  became  quite 
reconciled  and  communicative. 

Twenty  minutes  of  ascent  from  the  city  in  the  direction 
southwest  led  us  to  the  top  of  Gerizim ;  which  proved  to  be  a 
tract  of  high  table  land  stretching  off  far  towards  the  west  and 
southwest  Twenty  minutes  more  towards  the  southeast  along 
a  regular  path  upon  the  table  land,  brought  us  to  the  Wely  we 
had  seen  before,  standing  on  a  small  eminence  on  the  eastern 
brow  of  the  mountain,  perhaps  the  highest  point ;  and  over- 
looking the  plain  on  the  east,  and  indeed,  all  the  country  around, 
including  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  or  Hermon  in  the  distance.  Here 
18  the  holy  place  of  the  Samaritans,  whither  they  still  come  up 
three  times  a  year  to  worship.  The  spot  where  they  sacrifice  the 
pa880ver,^seven  lambs  among  them  all,  was  pointed  out  to  us, 
just  below  the  highest  point  and  before  coming  to  the  last 
slight  acclivity.  It  is  marked  by  two  parallel  rows  of  rough 
stones  laid  upon  the.  ground ;  and  a  small  round  pit,  roughly 
stoned  up,  in  which  the  flesh  is  roasted. 

On  ascending  the  rise  of  ground  beyond  this  spot,  the  first 
object  which  presents  itself,  are  the  ruins  of  an  immense  struc- 
ture of  hewn  stones,  bearing  every  appearance  of  having  once 
been  a  large  and  strong  fortress.     It  consisted  of  two  adjacent 
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parts,  each  measuring  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  ftom 
east  to  west  and  two  hundred  feet  from  north  to  south,  giving  a 
length  in  all  of  about  four  hundred  feet  in  the  latter  direction. 
The  stones  are  the  common  limestone  of  the  region,  tolerably 
large,  and  bevelled  at  the  edges,  though  rough  in  the  middle. 
The  walls  in  some  places  are  nine  feet  thick.  At  the  four 
comers  of  the  southern  division  were  square  towers,  and  one  in 
the  middle  of  the  eastern  side.  In  the  northern  part  is  now  the 
Muslim  Wely,  and  also  a  cemetery.  The  stranger  at  first  is 
very  naturally  struck  with  the  idea,  that  these  must  be  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  temple  of  the  Samaritans  upon  Mount 
Gerizim ;  but  the  Samaritans  of  the  present  day  attach  no 
sanctity  whatever  to  these  ruins,  and  simply  call  them  el-Kul'ah, 
^  the  Castle.'  We  shall  hereafter  see,  that  they  are  probably  the 
remains  of  a  fortress  erected  by  Justinian. 

Just  under  the  walls  of  the  castle,  on  the  west  side,  are  a 
few  flat  stones,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  were 
laid  there  by  nature,  or  by  man.  Under  these,  the  guide  said, 
are  the  twelve  stones  brought  out  of  Jordan  by  the  Israelites  ;' 
and  there  they  will  remain,  until  el-Muhdy  (the  Guide)  shall 
appear.  This,  he  said,  and  not  the  Messiah,  is  the  name  they 
give  to  the  expected  Saviour.  He  could  not  tell  when  he  would 
appear ;  but  there  were  already  some  tokens  of  his  coming. 

Soon  after  we  passed  the  castle,  towards  the  south,  the  guide 
took  oflF  his  shoes,  saying  it  was  unlawftil  for  his  people  to  tread 
with  shoes  upon  this  ground,  it  being  holy.  After  a  few  steps 
we  came  to  a  large  naked  surface  of  rock,  even  with  the  ground 
and  occupying  a  considerable  area,  inclining  somewhat  towards 
a  cistern  in  the  western  part.  This  he  said  was  their  holiest 
spot,  the  place  where  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  with  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  had  been  pitched.  He  seemed  to  have  no 
tradition  of  any  temple  here  ;  and  although  we  inquired  repeat- 
edly, we  could  not  perceive  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  any. 
Around  this  rock  are  slight  traces  of  former  walls,  perhaps  of 
the  ancient  temple.  We  measured  them,  so  far  as  they  could  be 
distinguished^  fifty-eight  feet  from  north  to  south  and  forty-five 
feet  from  east  to  west,  but  we  were  afterwards  not  sure  whether 
this  latter  ought  not  to  be  doubled.  This  spot  is  the  ^ibleh  of 
the  Samaritans.  On  whatever  side  of  it  they  may  be,  according 
to  our  guide,  they  always  turn  their  faces  towards  it  in  prayer ; 
but  when  upon  the  spot  itself,  it  is  lawful  for  them  to  pray  in 
any  direction. 

Near  by  the  same  place,  he  pointed  out  the  spot  where  they 
believed  Abraham  was  commanded  to  offer  up  Isaac.     On  being 

'  Benjamin  of  Tudela  relates,  that  the    was  huflt  of  those  twelve  stones.     Itin.  L 
altar  of  the  Samaritans  on  Mount  Gerizim    p.  67. 
lit.  99,  100 
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asked  if  there  were  Samaritans  in  any  o&er  part,  he  said 
there  were  others  living  beyond  the  river  Sabt,  which  could  be 
crossed  only  on  a  Saturday ;  but  as  the  Samaritans  do  not 
travel  on  th^t  day,  nothing  more  was  known  about  them. 

Further  south,  and  indeed  all  around  upon  this  eminence, 
are  extensive  foundations,  apparently  of  dwellings,  as  if  the 
ruins  of  a  former  city.  There  are  also  many  cisterns  ;  but  all 
were  now  dry. 

This  point  commanded  a  'wide  view  of  the  country,  and 
especially  of  the  great  plain  below,  through  which  we  had  trav- 
eUed  on  approaching  N&ljulus.  The  region  round  about,  bore 
an  aspect  different  from  that  around  Jerusalem ;  as  we  had 
already  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  our  journey.  Indeed,  from 
Sinjil  northwards,  we  had  noticed,  that  the  mountains  in  general 
were  less  lofty  and  steep,  and  also  less  naked  ;  while  the  valleys 
spread  themselves  out  into  fertile  plains  or  basins,  stretching 
mostly  from  east  to  west,  but  also  sometimes  from  north  to 
south.  This  pkiin  of  Nltbulus  is  the  largest  of  all  upon  the 
high  tract  between  the  western  plain  and  the  Jordan  valley ; 
and  these  mountains  are  the  highest  in  this  region*  The  length 
of  the  plain  from  S.  S.  W.  to  N.  N.  E.  is  not  far  from  four 
hours ;  its  breadth  is  somewhat  variable  in  consequence  of  the 
irregularity  of  the  hills  along  the  eastern  border ;  but  may  be 
taken  on  an  average  at  from  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  The  southern  part,  as  we  have  seen,  which  is  apparently 
less  fertile,  is  drained  by  a  Wady  running  westwiirds  to  the 
Mediterranean.  But  from  a  point  some  distance  south  of  the  val- 
ley of  Nitbulus,  the  land  begins  to  incline  towards  the  north, 
and  the  waters  are  carried  off  at  the  northeast  extremity 
towards  the  Jordan,  by  a  branch  of  the  great  Wady  el-Ffiri'a. — 
Across  the  valley  of  Nabulus,  we  could  see  the  summit  of  Mount 
Ebal  spreading  out  into  table  land,  not  unlike  that  of  Gerizim. 

But  the  feature  in  the  prospect  which  struck  us  most,  was 
the  smaller  plain  already  alluded  to,  which  runs  up  E.  S.  E. 
from  the  eastern  side  of  the  MCkhna,  overagainst  the  valley  of 
N&bulus.  It  is  properly  separated  from  the  Mttkhna  by  a  low 
ridge  of  rocky  hills,  through  which  rims  an  open  Wady  connect- 
ing the  two  plains,  and  draining  off  the  waters  of  the  smaller 
one  westwards,  where  they  then  flow  northwards  and  so  to  the 
Jordan.  On  the  hills  along  the  north  side  of  this  Wady,  are 
seen  the  three  villages  of  'Azmtlt,  Deir  el-Hatab,  and  Sdlim  ; 
the  latter  lying  furthest  east.  This  may  not  improbably  be 
the  Shalim,  a  city  of  Shechem,  to  which  Jacob  came  on  his 
return  from  Padan-aram.*     The  plain  beyond  extends  eastwards 

'  1  Gen.  88,  18.    The  existeDce  of  this    bnlus  or  Shechem,  showa  at  least  that  it 
ancSeut  name  of  a  village  so  near  to  Nil-    ia  not  nocessaiy  to  suppose  the  name  Shtt- 
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for  an  hour  or  more,  bearing  the  same  characteristicB  of  fertility 
and  beauty  as  the  Makhna  itself.  On  its  further  side,  on  the 
low  hills,  was  seen  a  village  called  Beit  Dejan  ;*  and  beyond  the 
southeast  part,  appeared  the  high  peak  of  a  mountain  looking 
towards  the  Jordan,  along  the  foot  of  which  passes  a  road  lead- 
ing from  Nl^bulus  through  this  plain  to  the  Jordan.  This  was 
Earn  SCirtabeh,  which  we  had  so  often  seen  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jericho.'  On  the  nearest  part  of  the  southern  side  of 
the  plain,  lay  another  village  called  Beit  Ftlrik,  not  two  hours 
from  Nabulus.  The  ruined  village  Kefr  Beita  lies  twenty  min- 
utes further  west.* 

In  the  same  region  (southeast)  our  lists  contained  the  name 
of  'Akrabeh  as  a  village  still  existing ;  it  follows  immediately 
five  of  the  villages  just  enumerated,  and  those  of  Beita,  Haudela, 
'Awerta,  and  Raujib,  which  are  situated  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  large  plain.  It  would  seem  therefore  to  stand  somewhere 
south  of  the  five  former,  and  east  of  the  four  latter.  We  how- 
ever did  not  see  it,  nor  was  it  here  mentioned  nor  pointed  out  to 
us  by  any  one.  Wherever  it  may  be  situated,  it  is  doubtless 
the  ancient  Acrabi  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.* — ^At  about  twelve 
Boman  miles  from  Neapolis,  in  the  same  quarter,  the  Onomas- 
ticon  places  a  village  called  Edumia ;  and  in  our  lists  of  that 
region  stands  the  name  Daumeh,  which  probably  marks  the 
same  site.' 

We  returned  down  the  mountain  by  the  same  route  ;  occu- 
pying twenty  minutes  to  the  brow  of  the  descent,  and  twenty 
minutes  thence  to  the  city.  We  now  found  the  Samaritan 
priest  and  several  of  his  people  waiting  for  us,  in  the  little  court 
before  their  synagogue  and  school  room.  The  priest  seemed 
about  sixty  years  old,  with  a  shrewd  intelligent  expression  of 
countenance,  and  a  manner  which  would  command  infiuence 
anywhere.*  His  son,  now  sub-priest,  perhaps  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  seemed  in  all  respects  to  be  of  a  more  ordinary  charac- 

lim  (Salem)  to  be  applied  in  this  passage  just  visible,  N.  hj  W.  Mount  Hermoa 
to  Shechem  itself;  an  is  done  by  Eusebius  N.  80''  E.  'AzmOt  N.  fi^  E.  Deir  el- 
and Jerome  and  others  after  them.  Ono-  Hatab  N.  70**  £.  Salim  N.  SO**  E.  Beit 
mast.  art.  8aUm  and  JSieh^m,  Equally  nn-  Dejan  S.  80"*  E.  Raujib  S.  60^  E.  'Awerta 
necessary  is  the  other  mode  of  interpreta-  S.  15°  E. 

tioUf  which  regards  it  as  an  adjective,  in  *  Onomast  art  Aorah>^  *AKpa$$tly. 

the  meaning  xo/f ,  protperouM,     See  gene-  *  Onomast  art  Edomia.  —  We  visited 

rally,  Reland*s  Dissertat  MisceU.  L  8.  p.  both  'Akrabeh  and  Daumeh  in  1852 ;  see 

148.  Vol  ni.  Sect  Vll,  under  May  11th  and 

'  This  implies   another  ancient    Beth  12th 

Dagon,  of  which  we  have  no  account  '  Our  notes  do  not  contain  the  name  of 

Clomp,  above,  p.  282,  n.  2.  the  priest ;  but  he  is  probably  the  same 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  586.  Selameh,  who  wrote  tn  De  Sacy  and  others 

*  Irby  and  Mangles  p.  829.  [100].—  hi  1808,  1820,  and  1826.  See  Notices  et 
From  Mount  Gerium  we  took  the  fol-  Extr.  des  Mst.  ota  Tom.  XIL  pp.  15,  17, 
lowing  bearings:  Nubulus,  the  west  end  284. 
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ter.  The  priest  wore  an  external  robe  of  red  sflk,  with  a  white 
turban  ;  the  others  had  mostly  red  turbans.  In  other  particu- 
lars their  dress  was  similar  to  the  usual  costume  of  the  country. 
Their  common  language  of  intercourse,  among  themselves  and 
with  others,  is  the  Arabic.  They  were  very  civil  and  polite ; 
answered  readily  all  our  inquiries  respecting  themselves,  their 
customs,  and  their  faith  *  and  asked  many  questions,  especially 
the  priest  respecting  America,  and  particularly  whether  there 
were  any  Samaritans  in  that  country.  We  did  not  understand 
them  as  believing,  that  other  colonies  of  Samaritans  actually 
exist  there  or  elsewhere  ;  but  they  seemed  to  have  the  idea  that 
such  a  thing  was  possible,  and  were  anxious  to  learn  the  true 
state  of  the  case. 

The  priest  said,  they  have  many  books  of  prayers,  commen- 
taries, and  the  like^  in  their  ancient  language  and  character ; 
which  character  they  call  el-'Ebry  (the  Hebrew),  in  distinction 
from  that  used  by  the  Jews,  which  they  call  el-Kashury. 
They  have  a  copy  of  the  first  volume  of  Walton's  Polyglott ; 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation,  the  priest  acknowledged  to  us 
the  correctness  erf  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  contained  in  it. 
They  complained,  as  usual,  of  the  Jewish  corruptions  of  the 
text ;  and  dwelt  upon  the  superior  purity,  both  of  their  text 
and  of  their  observance  of  the  law. 

After  considerable  conversation,  the  priest  at  length  rose  and 
opened  the  door  of  their  Kentseh,  (the  Arabic  word  for  both 
church  and  synagogue,)  and  we  all  entered,  taking  off  our  shoes. 
It  is  a  smaU  plain  arched  room,  with  a  recess  on  the  left  hand 
at  entering,  where  their  manuscripts  are  kept,  before  which  a 
curtain  is  suspended.  We  noticed  no  figure  of  a  dove  or  of  other 
objects.  We  inquired  after  the  noted  manuscript,  which  they 
professed  was  now  3460  years  old  ;  referring  it  to  Abishua  the 
son  of  Phinehas.'  The  priest  brought  out  a  manuscript  from 
the  recess,  rolled  on  two  rods. in  the  usual  Jewish  form  ;  but  it 
tamed  out  to  be  written  in  a  modem  hand  and  on  new  parch- 
ment. When  this  was  pointed  out,  the  old  man  laughed,  and 
produced  another,  which  he  and  the  rest  all  said  was  the  tmc 
one.  It  was  certainly  very  much  wom,  and  somewhat  tattered 
with  use  and  much  kissing,  and  hero  and  there  patched  with 
shrods  of  parchment ;  but  the  handwriting  appeared  to  me  very 
similar  to  the  former,  and  the  vellum  seemed  in  like  manner  not 
ancient.  Of  course  we  were  not  permitted  to  handle  or  touch  it ; 
and  whatever  may  be  its  real  age,  it  is  very  probably  the  manu- 
script which  has  usually  been  shown  to  former  travellers  and  ex- 
cited their  wonder.     They  professed  to  have  about  a  hundred, 

'  1  Chron.  6,  8.  4.    This  mannacr^  is  ofteB  mentioned  in  tbeir  letters ;  e.  g.  I>e 
Sac/  Conresp.  p.  125,  and  Mbtei. 
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manuscripts ;  and  the  priest  said,  that  he  employs  himself  in 
writing  out  copies  of  the  law.  When  asked  if  they  would  sell  a 
copy,  the  answer  was  :  Yes,  for  fifty  thousand  piastres. 

The  Samaritans  are  now  reduced  to  a  very  small  commimity  ; 
there  being  only  thirty  men  who  pay  taxes,  and  few,  if  any,  who 
are  exempt ;  so  that  their  whole  number  cannot  be  reckoned  at 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  One  of  them  is  in  affluent 
circumstances  ;  and  having  been  for  a  long  time  chief  secretary 
of  the  Mutesellim  of  Nfibulus,  became  one  of  the  most  important 
and  powerful  men  of  the  province.  He  had  recently  been  su- 
perseded in  his  influence  with  the  governor  by  a  Copt ;  and  now 
h«ld  only  the  second  place.  He  was  called  el-'Abd  es-Sftmary. 
The  rest  of  the  Samaritans  are  not  remarkable  either  for  their 
wealth  or  poverty.  The  physiognomy  of  those  we  saw  was  not 
Jewish  ;  nor  indeed  did  we  remark  in  it  any  peculiar  character, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  other  natives  of  the  country.  They 
keep  the  Saturday  as  their  Sabbath  with  great  strictness,  allow- 
ing no  labour  nor  trading,  not  even  cooking  nor  lighting  a  fire,  but 
resting  from  their  employments  the  whole  day.  On  Friday  even- 
ing they  pray  in  their  houses ;  and  on  Saturday  have  public 
prayers  in  their  synagogue  at  morning,  noon,  and  evening.  They 
meet  also  in  the  synagogue  on  the  great  festivals,  and  on  the 
new  moons  ;  but  not  every  d*y.  The  law  is  read  in  public,  not 
every  Sabbath  day,  but  only  upon  the  same  festivals. 

Three  times  a  year  they  go  up  to  Mount  Gerizim  (Jebel  et- 
Ttr)  in  solemn  procession  to  worship ;  and  then  they  begin 
reading  the  law  as  they  set  off,  and  finish  it  above.  These  seasons 
are  :  The  feast  of  the  Passover,  when  they  pitch  their  tents  on 
the  mountain  all  night,  and  sacrifice  seven  lambs  at  sunset ;  the 
day  of  Pentecost ;  and  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  they  so- 
journ there  in  booths  built  of  branches  of  the  arbutus.'  They 
still  maintain  their  ancient  hatred  against  the  Jews ;  accuse 
them  of  departing  from  the  law  in  not  sacrificing  the  passover, 
and  in  various  other  points,  as  well  as  of  corrupting  the  ancient 
text ;  and  scrupulously  avoid  all  connection  with  them.  If  of 
old  '^  the  Jews  had  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans,'^'  the  latter 
at  the  present  day  reciprocate  the  feeling  ;  and  neither  eat  nor 
drink,  nor  miany,  nor  associate  with  the  Jews ;  but  only  trade 
with  them« 

'  Ex.  28,  14-17.    For  manj  years  at  offer  sacrifices  on  the  mountain,  and  per- 

flie  close  of  the  last  centniy  and  the  begin-  formed  their  rites  only  in  the  town.    Yet 

sing  of  the  present^  the  Samaritans  were  from  their  letter  in  1820,  it  would  appear,' 

unable  to  perform  their  devotions  on  Monnt  that  they  had  ahready  b«en  able  to  resume 

Gerium,  on  account  of  the  exactions  and  theirpilgrimages  to  the  summit  of  6etizim.j 

oppressions  of  the  government  and  Sheikhs.  De  Sacy  Corresp.  des  Samar.  pp.  126, 157, 

Writing  to  France  in  1810,  they  say  that  158. 

lor  twenty-five  years  they  had  ceased  to  '  John  4,  9. 
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We  inquired  of  the  Samaritans  respecting  Jacob's  welL 
They  said  they  acknowledged  the  tradition,  and  regarded  it  as 
having  belonged  to  the  patriarch.  It  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the 
valley,  near  the  south  side  ;  and  is  the  same  which  the  Christians 
sometimes  call  Btres-S&mirlyeh,  ^  Well  of  the  Samaritan  woman/ 
They  acknowledge  also  the  tomb  near  by  as  the  place  of  Joseph's 
burial ;  though  the  present  building  is  only  a  Muhammedan 
Wely.' 

Late  as  it  was,  we  took  a  Christian  guide,  our  first  old  man 
not  having  again  made  his  appearance,  and  set  off  for  Jacob's 
well.  We  now  passed  down  on  the  north  of  the  fountain  in  the 
valley  and  the  enclosed  gardens  below  ;  so  that  we  came  to  the 
opening  of  the  valley  on  the  north  side.  Our  guide  had  professed 
to  know  all  about  the  well ;  but  when  we  had  got  thus  far,  he 
oould  not  tell  where  it  was.  We  met,  however,  a  Muhammedan, 
who  also  acknowledged  the  tradition  respecting  Jacob's  well  and 
Joseph's  tomb.  He  led  us  by  the  latter,  which  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  mouth  of  the  valley  ;  and  then  to  the  well,  situa- 
ted south  of  the  tomb  and  just  at  the  base  of  Gerizim,  below 
the  road  by  which  we  had  passed  along  this  morning.  We  were 
thirty-five  minutes  in  coming  to  it  from  the  city.  The  well  bears 
evident  marks  of  antiquity,  but  was  now  dry  and  deserted  ;  it 
was  said  usually  to  contain  living  water,  and  not  merely  to  be 
filled  by  the  rains.  A  large,  stone  was  laid  loosely  over,  or  rather 
in,  its  mouth  ;  and  as  the  hour  was  now  late  and  the  twilight 
nearly  gone,  we  made  no  attempt  to  remove  the  stone  and  ex- 
amine the  vaulted  entrance  below.  We  had  also  no  line  with  us 
at  the  moment,  to  measure  the  well ;  but  by  dropping  in  stones, 
we  could  perceive  that  it  was  deep,^  Adjacent  to  the  well  are 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church,  forming  mounds  of  rubbish ; 
among  which  we  remarked  three  granite  columns.' 

What  we  thus  could  not  do,  had  however  been  done  long 
before  by  Maundrell.  He  describes  the  well  as  covered  by  "  an 
old  stone  vault,"  into  which  he  descended  by  a  narrow  hole  in  the 
roof,  and  there  found  the  proper  mouth  of  the  well  with  a  broad 
flat  stone  upon  it.  He  removed  the  stone  and  measured  the  well. 
^^  It  is  dug  in  a  firm  rock,  and  contains  about  three  yards  in 

>  We  heard  nothing  of  the  tombs  of  Wetstein  Not.  Test  in  Act.  1.  c.     Hieron. 

Eleazar,  Ithmnar,  Phinehas,  and  others,  £p.  86,  Kpitaph.  Panlsc,  p.  677,   **atqiie 

which  the  Samaritans  have  formerly  pro-  inde  [SichemJ  divertens  vidit  daodecim 

feated  to  show  at  Nfibnlns.    See  De  Sncy  patriarcharam  sepnlchra  **   Yet  a  different 

Onresp.  des  Samar.  pp.  181,  210,  etc —  tradition  is  also  preserved  by  Josephns, 

In  the  address  of  Stephen,  Acts  7,  16,  the  which  makes  them  to  have  been  bnnedut 

twelve  sons  of  Jacob  are  spoken  of   as  Hebron;  Antlq.  2.  S.  2. 
buried  at  Shechem ;  and  historical  notices        '  John  4,  11. 

of  a  Jewi»h  tradition  to  the  some  effect,         '  For  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  well,  see 

are  found  in  the  Rabbins  and  in  Jerome ;  in  VoL  III.  Sect.  Ill,  under  Apr.  28d,  1852. 
•ee  LightfooC  Hor.  Heb.  in  Act  7,  16. 
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diameter,  and  thirty-five  in  depth  ;  five  we  found  full  of  water."* 
It  was  near  the  end  of  March  when  Maundrell  thus  found  fifteen 
feet  of  water  in  the  well.  In  April,  1839,  the  Rev.  S.  Calhoun 
found  the  well  to  be  only  seventy-five  feet  deep  below  the  vault, 
with  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water.  This  measurement  was  verified 
by  Dr  Wilson  in  April,  1843  ;  but  at  that  time  the  bottom  was 
scarcely  covered  with  water.*  According  to  Bonifacius  about 
1555,  there  was  then  an  altar  in  this  vault,  on  which  mass  was  cele- 
brated once  a  year  ;  but  Quaresmius  in  the  next  century  remarks, 
that  this  practice  had  b^en  already  discontinued  many  years  by 
the  Latins  ;  although  the  altar  still  existed  in  the  vault,  where 
the  Greeks  sometimes  yet  read  mass.' 

This  tradition  respecting  both  Jacob's  well  and  Joseph's  tomb, 
in  which  by  a  singular  coincidence  Jews^  and  Samaritans,  Chris- 
tians and  Muhammedans,  all  agree,  goes  back  at  least  to  the 
time  of  Eusebius  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century.  That 
writer  indeed  speaks  only  of  the  sepulchre  ;  but  the  Bourdeaux 
pilgrim  in  A.  D.  333,  mentions  ako  the  well ;  and  neither  of 
these  writers  has  any  allusion  to  a  church.^  But  Jerome  in  bis 
letter  on  Paula,  which  is  referred  to  A.  D.  404,  makes  her  visit 
the  church  erected  at  the  side  of  Mount  Gerizim  around  the  well 
of  Jacob,  where  our  Lord  met  the  Samaritan  woman.*  The 
church  would  seem  therefore  to  have  been  built  during  the  fourth 
century  ;  though  not  by  Helena,  as  is  reported  in  modem  times. 
It  was  visited  and  is  mentioned,  as  around  the  well,  by  Antoninus 
Martyr  near  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  ;  by  Arculfus  a  cen- 
tury later,  who  describes  it  as  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross  ;  and 
again  by  St.  Willibald  in  the  eighth  century.'  Yet  Scewulf  about 
A.  D.  1103,  and  Phocas  in  1185,  who  speak  of  the  well,  make 
no  mention  of  the  church  ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that  the 
latter  had  been  destroyed  before  the  period  of  the  crusades.' 
Brocardus  speaks  of  ruins  around  the  well,  blocks  of  marble  and 
columns,  which  he  held  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  town,  the  ancient 
Thebez  ;  they  were  probably  those  of  the  church,  to  which  he 
makes  no  allusion.'     Other  travellers,  both  of  that  age  and  later, 

'  Maundrell,  March  24.  extrnctam  circnm  pntenm  Jacob  mtraTit 

*  J^nds  of  the    Bible    IL  p.   55   sq.    Eccleaain,"  etc. 

Comp.  Narrat.  of  the  Scotch  Deputation        '  ^nton.  Mart  Itin.  6.  Adamoanus  2. 

in  1829,  June  20th.  21.     St  WiUib.  Hodoepor.  22.  p.  878.  ed. 

'  '*  Tantum  in  ore  putei  remanet  altare ;"  Mabill.     See  these  writers  cited  in  full, 

Bonifacius,  quoted  by  Quaresmius,  IL  p.  Reland  Paliest  p.  1007  sq. 
801,  col.  a.  b.  "  Sswulf  Peregrinat.  p.  269.  Phocas  d 

*  Lightfoot  Hor.  Heb.  in  Act.  7,  16.  Locis  Sanct  18.   Reland  L  c. 

*  Onomast  art  i^tcAait.   Itiner.  Uieros.        *  Brocardus  c  7.  p.  177.  Comp.  Marin« 
ed.  Wess.  p.  587  sq.  Sanut  p.  248,  who  also  mentions  the  tomb 

*  Hierou.  Ep.  86,  Epit  Paute,  p.  676.  of  Joseph, 
td.  Murt     **  Et  ex  latere  mentis  Garizim 
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speak  of  the  church  only  as  destroyed,  and  the  well  as  already 
deserted.* 

Before  the  days  of  Ensebius,  there  seems  to  be  no  historical 
testimony  to  show  the  identity  of  this  well,  with  that  which  our 
Saviour  visited  ;  and  the  proof  must  therefore  rest,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  made  out  at  all,  on  circumstantial  evidence.  I  am  not 
aware  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  goes  to  con- 
tradict the  common  tradition ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  see 
much  in  the  circumstances,  tending  to  confirm  the  supposition, 
that  this  is  actually  the  spot  where  our  Lord  held  his  conversa- 
tion with  the  Samaritan  woman.  Jesus  was  journeying  from 
Jerusfdem  to  GaUlee,  and  rested  at  the  well,  while  "  his  disciples 
were  gone  away  into  the  city  to  buy  meat."*  The  well  therefore 
lay  apparently  before  the  city,  and  at  some  distance  from  it. 
In  passing  along  the  eastern  plain,  Jesus  had  halted  at  the  well, 
and  sent  his  disciples  to  the  city  situated  in  the  narrow  valley, 
intending  on  their  return  to  proceed  along  the  plain  on  his  way 
to  Galilee,  without  himself  visiting  the  city.  All  this  corres- 
ponds exactly  to  the  present  character  of  the  ground.'  The 
well  too  was  Jacob's  well,  of  high  antiquity,  a  known  and  ven- 
erated spot ;  which,  after  having  already  lived  for  so  many  ages 
in  tradition,  would  not  be  likely  to  be  forgotten  in  the  two  and 
a  half  centuries,  intervening  between  St.  John  and  Eusebius. 

A  very  obvious  question  presented  itself  to  us  upon  the  spot, 
viz.  How  it  can  be  supposed,  that  the  woman  should  have 
come  from  the  city,  now  half  an  hour  distant,  with  her  water- 
pot,  to  draw  water  from  Jacob's  well,  when  there  are  so  many 
fountains  just  around  the  city,  and  she  must  have  also  passed 
directly  by  a  large  one  at  mid-distance  ?  But,  in  the  first  place, 
the  ancient  city  probably  lay  in  part  nearer  to  this  well  than 
the  modern  one ;  and  then  too  it  is  not  said,  that  the  woman 
came  thither/row  the  city  at  all.  She  may  have  dwelt,  or  have 
been  labouring,  near  by  the  well ;  and  have  gone  into  the  city 
only  to  make  her  wonderful  report  respecting  the  stranger  pro- 
phet.^ Or,  even  granting  that  her  home  was  in  the  city,  there 
would  be  nothing  improbable  or  unusual  in  the  supposition,  that 
the  inhabitants  may  have  set  a  peculiar  value  on  the  water  of 
this  ancient  well  of  Jacob,  and  have  occasionally  put  themselves 
to  the  trouble  of  going  thither  to  draw.  That  it  was  not  the 
ordinary  public  well  of  the  city,  is  probable  firom  the  circum- 

'  So   WUL   de    Baldenael   in  Basnage  northwards,  ascends  and  crosses  the  ridge 

Thesanr.  IV.  p.  358.     Sir  J.  Maundeville  of  Mount  Ebal  at  a  point  west  of  the  town. 

p.  106.  Lond.   1889,      Lad.  de  Suchem.  But  there  is,  and  doubtless  was,  also  a 

Itin.  p.  93.  Reissb.   p.   SRO,   Cotovic.  p.  rood  along  the  plain. 

897.    Qdareamius  IL  p.  801.  etc  etc.  *  John  4,  7.  28.  29.     "Woman  of  Sa- 

*  .Mm  4,  3-8.  muia"  is  here  only  equivalent  to  "  a  Sa- 

'  The  present  usual  road  from  Nabulus  maritan  woman,**  one  of  the  Samaritans. 
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Btance,  that  there  was  here  no  public  accommodation  for  drawing 
water.* 

More  difficult  is  it  to  account  for  the  £9M2t,  that  a  well  should 
ever  have  been  dug  here  at  all,  on  a  spot  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  so  many  natural  fountains ;  and  irrigated,  even  at 
the  present  day,  by  rills  of  running  water,  brought  down  from 
the  source  higher  up  the  valley,  and  of  sufficient  volume  to 
drive  a  mill.  I  can  solve  this  difficulty  only  by  admitting,  that 
this  is  probably  the  actual  well  of  the  patriarch ;  and  that  it 
was  dug  by  him  in  some  connection  with  the  possession  of  the 
^*  parcel  of  ground,"  bought  of  Hamor  the  father  of  Shechem  ; 
which  he  gave  to  his  son  Joseph,  and  in  which  Joseph  and  possi- 
bly his  brethren  were  buried.^  The  practice  of  the  patriarchs 
to  dig  wells  wherever  they  sojourned,  is  well  known  ;•  and  if 
Jacob's  field,  as  it  would  seem,  was  here  before  the  mouth  of  the 
valley  of  Shechem,  he  might  prefer  not  to  be  dependent  for 
water  on  fountains,  which  lay  up  that  valley  and  were  not  his 
own.  Or,  very  possibly,  the  fountain  itself  may  be  of  later 
date  ;  the  effect  of  earthquakes,  to  which  the  land  is  subject. 

I  think  we  may  thus  rest  with  confidence  in  the  opinion,  that 
this  is  Jacob's  well,  and  here  the  parcel  of  ground  which  Jacob 
cave  to  his  son  Joseph.  Here  the  Saviour,  wearied  with  his 
journey,  sat  upon  the  well,  and  taught  the  poor  Scunaritan 
woman  those  great  truths,  which  have  broken  down  the  separa- 
ting wall  between  Jews  and  Gentiles :  "  God  is  a  spirit ;  and 
they  that  worship  him,  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
Here,  too,  as  the  people  flocked  from  the  city  to  hear  him,  he 
pointed  his  disciples  to  the  waving  fields  which  decked  the  noble 
plain  around,  exclaiming :  "  Say  not  ye.  There  are  yet  four 
months,  and  then  cometh  harvest  ?  Behold,  I  say  unto  yon. 
Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields ;  for  they  are  white 
already  to  harvest ! "  * 

It  was  half  past  8  o'clock  when  we  returned  to  our  tent ; 
wearied  indeed  in  body,  but  refreshed  in  spirit,  as  we  read  anew, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  very  scenes,  the  account  of  our  Saviour's 
visit  and  sublime  teaching.' 

In  our  interview  with  the  Samaritans,  we  had  forgotten  to 
inquire  respecting  the  general  statistics  of  N&bulus ;  and  we 
had  no  other  acquaintance  on  whose  information  we  could  de- 
pend. The  only  Christians  here  are  Greeks,  numbering  120 
taxable  men,  or  about  500  souls.     There  is  a  Greek  bishop  of 

>  John  4,  11.  »  OeiL  21,  26.  Sa    26,  16. 18-82. 

*  Gen.  88,  19.     Josh.  24,  82.    John  6,  *  John  4,  20-24.  80.  86. 

6.     Acts  7,   15.    16.     Comp.    Lightfoot  *  We  visited  N&bnhis  again  in  1862 

Hor.  Ueb.  in  Act  7,  16.    See  alao  above,  see  Vol.  IIL  Sect  III,  under  Apr.  2a 
p.  283.  n.  1. 
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li^libulas ;  but  he  resides  in  the  convent  at  Jerasalem.'  The 
Samaritans  count  some  150  souls,  as  we  have  seen  ;  and  there 
were  said  to  be  about  as  many  Jews.  From  various  data,  wo 
were  led  to  estimate  the  whole  population  at  about  8000  souls  ; 
all  Muhammedans,  with  the  exceptions  above  specified.  The 
present  governor  of  the  province  of  Nabulus  was  a  son  of  Hu- 
sein,  the  former  Mudir  of  'Akka.' 


It  would  be  useless  to  spend  time  here,  in  showing  that  the 
Nftbulus  of  the  present  day  is  the  Neapolis  of  the  Roman  age  ; 
or  that  the  latter  appellation  took  the  place  of  the  more  ancient 
name  Shechem.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  foreign  names  im- 
j)osed  by  the  Romans  in  Palestine,  which  have  survived  to  the 
present  day.  The  historical  testimonies  to  the  general  identity 
of  Neapolis  and  Sichem  are  hardly  less  definite  and  numerous, 
than  in  the  case  of  ^lia  and  Jerusalem  ;'  while  the  situation 
of  N^bulus  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  and  beneath  Mount 
Oerizim,  of  which  tradition  has  never  lost  sight,  corresponds 
entirely  to  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  position  of  Shechem. 

Shechem  was  a  very  ancient  place,  though  we  do  not  find  it 
mentioned  as  a  city,  until  the  time  of  Jacob.  Abraham  indeed 
first  came,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  "  unto  the  place  of  Shechem, 
unto  the  oaks  of  Moreh  ;  "*  and  Jacob  on  his  return  from  Padan- 
Aram,  came  to  Shalim,  a  city  of  Shechem,  "  and  pitched  his 
tents  before"  (east  of)  the  latter  city.  This  corresponds  to  the 
present  village  of  Salim,  which  lies  east  of  Ndbulus  across  the 
great  plain.  In  this  plain  the  patriarch  encamped,  and  pur- 
chased the  "  parcel  of  ground,"  still  marked  by  his  well  and  the 
traditional  tomb  of  Joseph.*  It  was  here  that  Dinah  was 
defiled  by  Shechem  the  son  of  Hamor,  prince  of  the  country ; 
and   the  city   Shechem  with  its  gates  is   spoken  of,  named 

Erobably  after  that  prince.  It  would  seem  not  then  to  have 
een  large ;  inasmuch  as  the  two  sons  of  Jacob  were  able  to 
overcome  and  to  slay  all  the  males.*  Jacob's  field,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  a  permanent  possession ;  and  the  patriarch,  even  when 
residing  at  Hebron,  sent  his  flocks  to  pasture  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. It  was  on  a  visit  to  them  in  this  region,  that  Joseph  was 
sold  by  his  brethren.' 

*  See  VoL  I.  p.  426.  1068.     Hieron.  Ep.  86,  Epitaph.  Pante,  |j. 

*  There  are  said  to  he  leproos  persons  676,  **  Transivit  ^cheni,^-qii»  nunc  Nea- 
at  Nahnlofl,  as  well  as  at  Jerusalem  ;  hat  polis  appellator,"  etc.  See  also  other  an- 
we  did  DOi  here  meet  with  them.    Pax-  thorities,  Reland  Pal  p.  1004  sq. 

ton's  Letters,  xr.  p.  178  Lond.  *  Gen.  12,  6. 

>  Josephus   has  umtJUy  Sichem  j    bat        *  Gen.  88,  18.  19.    See  abore.  p.  279. 
also  oooe  Neapolis,  B.  J.  4.  8.  I .     Epipha-    n.  1 ;  also  p.  286. 
Bins  adv.  Hsr.  lib.  iii.  p.  1055,  'Ey  2iirfjuoif»         '  Gen.  84,  1.  2.  2a  24.  25. 
T«vr*  irruf,  4p  r»  vw\  Nfcnr^ci.      ib.  p.        ^  Gen.  87,  12-14. 
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On  the  return  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  after  they  had 
passed  over  Jordan,  they  were  directed  to  set  up  great  stones 
and  build  an  altar  on  Mount  Ebal ;  and  to  station  six  of  the 
tribes  upon  Mount  Gerizim  to  bless  the  people,  and  six  upon 
Mount  Ebal  to  curse,'  Between  these  two  mountains,  accord- 
ing to  Josephusy  lay  Shechem,  having  Ebal  on  the  north  and 
Gkrizim  on  the  south.'  In  the  division  of  the  land,  Shechem 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Ephraim,  but  was  assigned  to  the  Levites  and 
made  a  city  of  refuge.'  Here  Joshua  met  the  assembled  people 
for  the  last  time.^  In  the  days  of  the  Judges,  Abimelech 
treacherously  got  possession  of  the  city,  which  gave  occasion  for 
the  beautiful  parable  of  Jotham,  delivered  from  Mount  Gerizim  ; 
in  the  end  the  people  proved  treacherous  to  the  usurper,  and 
the  city  was  destroyed  by  him.'  At  Shechem  all  Israel  came 
together  to  make  Rehoboam  king  ;  here  the  ten  tribes  rebelled ; 
and  the  city  became  for  a  time  the  royal  residence  of  Jeroboam.* 
We  hear  nothing  more  of  it  betbre  the  exile ;  during  which  it 
seems  still  to  have  been  inhabited.^ 

After  the  exile,  Shechem  is  mainly  known  as  the  chief  seat 
of  the  people,  who  thenceforth  bore  the  name  of  Samaritans. 
Of  the  origin  of  this  people  we  have  no  ancient  account,  except 
in  the  Scriptures  and  in  Josephus.  It  appears  that  after  the 
carrying  away  captive  of  the  Israelites  from  Mount  Ephraim 
and  the  region  of  Samaria  by  the  Assyrian  Shalmaneser,  the 
same  monarch  brought  men  from  Babylon,  and  from  other 
eastern  coimtries,  ^^and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria 
instead  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  they  possessed  Samaria 
and  dwelt  in  the  cities  thereof."*  Visited  and  disturbed  by  lions, 
this  people  appHed  to  the  king  of  Assyria  for  one  of  the  Israel- 
itish  priests,  to  ^^  teach  them  the  manner  of  the  Gt)d  of  the 
land  ;"  and  one  was  sent  accordingly,  and  took  up  his  abode  at 
Bethel,  the  former  scene  of  Jeroboam's  idolatry.  So,  "they 
feared  the  Lord,  and  served  their  own  gods,"  each  his  own 
national  idols  ;  "  and  made  unto  themselves  of  the  lowest  of 
them  priests  of  the  high  places."  This  continued  to  be  the 
case  down  to  the  time  when  the  scriptural  account  was  written  ; 
and  it  was  this  people,  according  to  Josephus,  who  were  called 
in  Hebrew  Cutheans,  and  in  the  Greek  hmguage  Samaritans.' 

>  Deot.  27,  1-18.    The  altar  in  reree  »  Jadg.  9,  1-49. 

4,  according  to  the  present  Hebrew  text,  *  1  Kings  12,  1.  12-16.  26. 

was  to  be  on  EbaL    The  Samaritan  text  ^  Jer.  41,  5. 

reads  here  Gerizim ;  and  this  is  the  main  *  2  Kings  1 7,  8.  6.  24.     Joseph.  Antiq. 

point,  in  which  they  ohai^  the  Jews  with  9.  14.  1,  8.   ib.  10.  9.  7. — ^The  Samaritans 

cormpting  the  text.  themselves  afterwards  refer  their  transpor- 

*  Joseph.  Ant.  4.  8.  44.  Comp.  Jndg.  tation  into  the  land  to  Esar-haddon,  Exra 
9,  7.  4,  2.    This  may  have  been  a  later  emigra- 

»  Josh.  20,  7.    21,  20.  21.  tion. 

*  Josh.  24,  1.  25.  '2  Kings  18, 25-34. 41.  Joseph. Antic 
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According  to  these  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  Samaritans 
vere  originaUy  foreigners,  having  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Jews;  and  not  a  mixed  race,  as  is  commonly  assumed,  except  so 
far  as  a  comparatively  few  straggling  Israelites  of  the  lower 
classes  may  not  improbably  have  remained  in  their  homes.  ^ 
The  introduction  of  the  Pentateuch  among  them  is  suflSciently 
accounted  for,  by  the  return  of  the  Israelitish  priest  to  Bethel, 
and  the  partial  renewal  of  the  Israelitish  WOTsnip.  When  the 
Jews  returned  under  Zerubbabel  from  their  exile,  and  began  to 
rebuild  Jerusalem  and  their  temple,  the  Samaritans  also  desired 
to  aid  them  in  the  work  :  "  Let  us  build  with  you  ;  for  we  seek 
your  God  as  ye  do  ;  and  we  do  sacrifice  unto  him  since  the  days 
of  Ssar-haddon."'  It  was  the  refusal  of  the  Jews  to  admit 
them  to  this  privilege,  that  gave  rise  to  the  subsequent  hatred 
between  the  two  races  ;  and  from  that  moment  the  Samaritans 
did  all  they  could,  to  hinder  the  rebuilding  both  of  the  temple 
and  the  city.' 

It  was  the  same  refusal,  probably,  and  subsequent  acts  of 
mutual  hatred,  that  stimulated  the  Samaritans  to  erect  a  temple 
of  their  own  upon  Mount  Gerizim.  The  immediate  occasion 
appears  to  have  been  the  circumstance  related  by  Nehemiah, 
that  a  son  of  Joiada  the  high  priest  had  become  son-in-law  to 
Sanballat,  and  had  on  this  account  been  expeUed  fit)m  Jerusa- 
lem.^ According  to  Josephus,  this  person  was  Manasseh,  a 
brother  of  the  high  priest  Jaddus,  and  was  expelled  as  having 
married  the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  the  Persian  governor  of 
Samaria  under  Darius  Codomanus  and  Alexander  the  Great, 
-about  330  B.  C.  some  eighty  years  later  than  the  time  of  Nehe- 
miah.^ The  same  writer  relates,  that  Manasseh  withdrew  to 
the  Samaritans ;  and  that  Sanballat,  his  father-in-law,  having 
joined  Alexander  the  Great  before  Tyre,  obtained  from  that 
monarch  permission  to  erect  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  in 
which  he  constituted  Manasseh  high  priest.*  Sichem,  at  the 
foot  of  Gerizim,  now  became  the  metropolis  of  the  Samar- 
itans, and  was  inhabited  by  apostate  Jews ;  and  according  to 
Josephus,  if  a  Jew  at  Jerusalem  was  called  to  an  account  for 
eating  unclean  food,  or  for  breaking  the  Sabbath,  or  for  any 

'  Tie  eoimnon  riew  »  perbapt  most  nem  most  probably  to  be  a  chronological 

strongly  stated  by  De  Sacy,  Corresp.  des  error  on  the  part  of  Josepbns ;  fiinoe  it  is 

Samaritains,  p.  8,  in  Notices  et  Extr.  des  hardly  snpposable,  that  the  very  same  fact, 

3fss.  de  la  Biblioth.  da  Roi,  Tom   XJL  with  the  like  circnmstanoes,  should  occur 

For  the  opposite  view,  see  Heogstenbeig  at  two  different  times  to  diffBreot  persons 

j^ntbentie  des  Pentat  L  p.  1  sq.  bearing  the  same  names.    Hence  too  the 

*  £Izra  4,  2.  bnildiiig  of  the  temple  on  Grerizim,  is  pro- 

*  Ezra  c.  4.  Nehem.  oc  4.  6.  Joseph,  bably  to  be  placed  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Ant.lL4.9.  Alexander. 

*  Neb.  18,  28.  •  Joseph.  Ant  11.  a  3,  4. 

*  Joseph.  Ani  11.  X  3.    ThU  wonld 
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similar  crime,  he  fled  to  the  Sichemites^  declaring  himself  to  be 
imjustly  accused.' 

The  mutual  hatred  continued  to  increase,  each  partj 
'  contending  for  the  sanctity  of  their  own  temple ;'  though  the 
Jewish  historian,  with  apparent  justice,  accuses  the  Samaritans 
of  professing  to  be  Jews  and  descended  from  Joseph,  when  this 
might  tend  to  their  advantage  ;  or  of  disclaiming  all  kindred 
and  connection  with  them,  when  this  would  better  serve  their 
turn.^  Broils  sometimes  ensued  ;*  and  at  length  the  temple  on 
Gerizim  was  destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus,  about  129  B.  C. 
having  stood,  according  to  Josephus,  about  two  hundred  years.* 
The  broils  continued,  and  the  hatred  increased.  Under  the 
procurator  Coponius,  who  followed  Archelaus,  a  Samaritan  en- 
tered Jerusalem  secretly,  and  polluted  the  whole  temple,  by 
scattering  in  it  human  bones.*  The  name  Samaritan  had  now 
become  among  the  Jews  a  by-word  and  term  of  reproach  ;  and 
all  intercourse  with  them  was  avoided.  Of  this  we  find  various 
traces  in  the  New  Testament.  Jesus  himself  was  called  a 
Samaritan  in  scorn ;  and  the  seventy  disciples,  when  first  sent 
out,  were  not  to  go  to  the  cities  of  the  Samaritans,  since  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  house  of  Israel.^  They  still  clung  to  their 
worship  on  Mount  Gerizim  ;  and  lived  in  expectation  of  a 
Messiah.'  In  consequence  of  this  hatred,  and  in  allusion  to  this 
idolatry,  the  town  of  Sichem  probably  received  among  the 
Jewish  common  people  the  by-name  Sychar,  which  we  find  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John  ;  while  Stephen,  in  addressing  the  m(ae 
courtly  Sanhedrim,  employs  the  ancient  name.'  Yet  many  of 
the  Samaritans  beUeved  on  Christ  in  Sichem  itself ;  and  after- 
wards, churches  were  gathered  in  their  towns  and  villages  by 
the  apostles.** 

'  Joe.  Ant  11.  8. 6,  XafMpwtu  fnfrp6ito-'  26,  6  Xabs  fu»^s  6  tearoucw  ir  ^Xudfins. 

Xix  r^f  T^i^  liKifAa  ixorrtSf  Ktifiitrup  vphs  Testam.  XII  Patriftrch.  p.  564. 
r^  Topi^cly  tfpcc  Koi  Kvr^fKniUyriif  ^h  rwf        '  John  4,  20.  25. 
&ir<Krrar«y  rov  *IovSa/«r  t^ovs.    lb.  11.         *  John  4,  5.  Acts  7,  16. — This  name 

8.  7. — Comp.  Jahn  BibL  ArohteoL  Th.  IL  Sychar  (2vx^/>)  might  come  from  Heb. 

Bd.  IL  p.  808.  -^pizJ  faUehood,  spoken  of  idols,  Hab.  2, 

;jos.AoM2.11.    ib.18.8.4.  l8'/oraUofh>m-.ix:5rfru«*«ni.inaUi.. 

Aio  ^^  Ak  p*.J;  .  ^ix*T^  siontoU.  28,  1.  7.    Comp.  Sirac  60,  26. 

t^  ?f^  fi   ??rf  T^K*^  ^  Hebrew^  Test  XU  Pair.  p.  564,  lorm  ^Jk/, ir^ «,^M^ 

lb.  11.  8.  6.  With  Antiochns  they  claimed  ^„  ^^v^  x.^.5L«  •ix..  kJijL^     Th-i 

to  be  Medes  and  Persians,  and  asked  per-  ^/^u  w!^  fiSS^li!*  rf  JT^ 

mission  to  dedicate  thrirtemple  to  Jupiter  ^r^^I^/^^tlTLi^^ 

HeUenins;  lb.  12.  5.  5.    (Lip.2B?acc.  XT^Z'ti^^^H^^^X^^ 

•  Ibid  IS  fl   1  '  B  J  1   2   fi  Bethavm  for  Bethel,  Hot.  4,  15.   5,  8; 

Ibid.  13.  ».  1.     B.  J.  1.  2.  6.  ^^      j^^  ^    ^      S^  jj^^^  j^.^,^^ 

Jos.  Ant  18.  2.  2.  Comp.  2a  6^  1.  MiscelL  L  ^  140  sq.   Hengstenb.  Anth.  des 

^  John  8,  48.   4,  9.  27.    Matt  10,  5.  Pentat  L  p.  25  sq. 

Lnke  17,  16.  18.    See  also  Sirac.  50,  25.  >*  John  4,  89-42.  Acts  8,  5-25.  %  8L 
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Not  long  after  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  the  city  of 
Sichem  received  the  new  name  of  Neapolis,  which  remains  to 
^e  present  day  in  the  Arabic  form  Nlibulus.  This  took  place 
apparently  under  Vespasian ;  for  the  coins  of  the  city,  of  which 
there  are  many  from  Titus  to  Volusianus,  bear  the  inscription 
**  Flavia  Neapolis  ;"  the  former  epithet  being  adopted  in  honour 
of  Flavins  Vespasian,  probably  in  consequence  of  some  benefit 
conferred  by  him.^  The  name  Neapolis  is  already  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  and  also  by  Pliny,  who  died  A.  D.  79 ;  and  both 
these  writers  affirm,  that  the  place  was  before  called  Mabortha 
or  Mamortha  by  its  inhabitants  ;  a  circumstance  of  which  there 
seems  to  be  no  fturther  historical  trace,  and  no  very  satis£Ekctory 
solution.* 

There  is  also  a  question,  whether  Neapolis  occupied,  or  now 
occupies,  precisely  the  same  spot  as  Sichem  ;  though  the  fact  of 
their  general  identity  does  not  appear  to  be  doubtfuL'  The 
difficulty  has  apparently  arisen,  from  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
mere  hypothesis  current  in  the  days  of  Eusebius,  when  the  rage 
for  pilgrimages  and  the  finding  out  of  scriptural  places  was  just 
banning.  At  that  time  Sychar  and  Sichem  were  regarded  aa 
two  distinct  places,  and  both  of  them  difierent  from  Neapolis. 
Eusebius  says  expressly,  that  Sychar  lay  before  (east  of)  Neapo- 
lis by  the  field  of  Joseph  with  Jacob's  well ;  while  Sichem  was 
pointed  out  as  a  deserted  place  in  the  suburbs  of  Neapolis, 
where  was  also  Joseph's  tomb.^  The  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  in  the 
same  age  (A.  D.  333)  is  more  specific.  According  to  him,  by 
Neapolis  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gerizim  lay  the  place  called 
Sichem,  where  was  the  monument  of  Joseph;  and  at  one 
Roman  mile  further  was  Sychar,  whence  the  Samaritan  woman 
came  to  draw  water  at  Jacob's  well' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  upon  the  confusion  and 
inconsistency  of  all  this,  and  how  strongly  it  savours  of  the 

'  For  this  castam  of  eitiei  adopting  the  make  out  of  k  Flavia  NeapolU,  which 
■amee  of  their  benefactor  on  coina,  «ee  was  not  a  metropolis.  See  Harduin  Nam- 
above,  p.  60  and  n.  8.  For  the  ooins  mor.  antiq.  popoloram  et  arbium  illusdr. 
of  Neapolis,  see  Eckhel  Doctr.  Nam-  p.  841.  Cellarius  Collectanea  Hist  Samar. 
mor.  IIL  p.  488  sq.  Miomiet  Medailles  p.  10.  Reland  Dissert  MiscelL  L  p.  187  sq. 
Antiques,  Tom.  V.  p.  499.  Suppl  VIU.  p.  '  See  above,  p.  287.  n.  8. 
844  sq.  *  Onomast  arts.  Siehar,  Sichem.     See 

*  JosL  B.  J.  4.  S.  1,  rapk  r^r  Nc^roAir  also    arts.    X'/«a,   Terebintlius,      Reland 

KQX0wfUiniP,Ma0o^it9^6whrAifiinx»piwf.  Falsest  p.  1004. 

Plin.  H.  N.  6.  18,  "  Neapolis,  qoss  ante        *  Itin.  Hierosol.  ed.  Wesseling,  p.  587, 

Mamortha  dioebatar."    Harduin  professes  "  Neapoli. — Inde  ad  pedem  montis  ipdns 

to  give  a  coin  of  Matens  Aorelius  with  the  locas  est,  oni  nomen  Sechim ;   inde  po- 

reining:    NEA.   MHTPOnOA.    MOPOIA,  sitos  est  monimientam,    nbi  poaitns    est 

(to  which  he  prefixes  ♦A.)  which  last  word  Joseph  in  villa,    qnam   dedit    ei    Jaoob 

MOPei  A  Cellarius  and  Reland  take  for  the  pater  ejus. — Inde  passos  mille,  locus  est 

name  Mamortha,  and  attempt  to  explain  cui  nomen  Sechar,  node  descendit  mulier 

it     But  I  find  no  soch  inscription  among  Samaritana  ad  eundem  locum,  ubi  Jacob 

all  the  coins  in  Eckhel  and  Mionnet ;  and  puteum  fodit,"  etc 


there  certainly  is  no  soffldent  ground  to 
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spirit  of  the  age.  Nor  did  this  hypothesis  continue  long.  Je- 
rome, who  had  more  of  critical  acumen  than  mopt  of  his 
cotemporaries  ;  and  who  in  his  version  of  the  Onomasticon,  had 
contented  himself  with  simply  trandating  Eusebius'  account  of 
a  distinct  Sychar  and  Sichem  ;  comes  out  boldly  in  other  pkces, 
and  pronounces  Sychar  to  be  merely  an  erroneous  reading  for- 
Sichem,  which  latter  he  declares  to  be  identical  with  Neapolis.' 
From  that  time  onwards,  this  identity  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  again  drawn  in  question*  Tet  in  all  probability,  the 
ancient  city  was  much  larger  than  the  Neapolils  of  Eusebius ; 
and  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  idea,  that  a  portion  of  its 
ruins  may  still  be  seen  on  the  east  of  the  latter  place,  stretching 
down  for  some  distance  towards  Jacob's  well,  or  even  near  to  it. 
Jerusalem  itself  extended  anciently  much  fturther  north  and 
south,  than  at  the  present  day.  That  such  ruins  riiould  now 
have  disappeared  around  N/ibidus,  is  not  surprising ;  the  stones 
would  very  naturally  be  used  in  the  structures  of  the  modem 
city.* 

Indeed,  if  we  may  credit  the  accounts  of  Josephus,  the. 
Neapolis  of  his  day  appears  to  have  had  a  population  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  present  city ;  and  the  people  continued  long  to 
be  known  chiefly  by  the  name  of  Samaritans.  So  early  as  the 
time  of  Pilate,  we  read  of  a  tumult  and  sedition  excited  among 
them  by  an  adventurer,  who  persuaded  the  common  people  to 
follow  him  to  the  summit  of  Mount  G^rizim,  where  he  proposed 
'  to  show  them  the  golden  vessels  which  Moses  in  ancient  times 
had  buried  there.  But  Pilate  ordered  troops  to  attack  this 
multitude ;  and  having  disi)ersed  them,  caused  many  of  the 
leaders  to  be  put  to  death.  The  Samaritans  complained  of  him 
before  Yitellius,  then  proconsul  of  Syria ;  and  this  was  the 
occasion  of  Pilate's  being  deposed  and  sent  to  Rome.'  In 
general,  the  Samaritans  would  seem  to  have  been  no  lees  hostile 
to  the  Romans,  than  were  the  Jews  themselves.  While  Vespa- 
sian was  engaged  in  subduing  various  portions  of  the  country,  a 
great  multitude  of  the  Samaritans  collected  and  posted  them- 
selves upon  Mount  Gerizim.  Vespasian,  anticipating  their 
movements,  sent  against  them  Cerealis  with  a  body  of  troops  ; 

*'  "TranaTit  Slohem,  noo  nt  pleHqne  *  MatuxlreU  mentioiit  *' some  pieces  of  a 

errantes  legant  Sichar,  qosB  nuno  Nempolis  yeiy  thick  wall  still  to  be  seen  not  very  far 

Appellator ; "  Ep.  8S,  Epit  Pauls,  p.  67S.  from  henoe,*  L  e.  from  the  well ;  March  24. 

ed.  Mart. — ''  Hebraioe  Sichem  dicitor,  nt  Schubert  speaks  of  the  "  supposed  walls 

Johannes  quoqne    Evaogelista    testatur;  of  ancient  Sichem**  as  visible  in  several 

licet  vitioee,  ut  Siduur  legator,  error  inole-  places  between  the  present  city  and  Jacob*^ 

vit ;  "  QosBst  in  Gen.  cap.  zMii.  no.  22. —  well;   Reise  III.  p.   153.     We  were  not 

It  may  be  proper  to  remade,   that  this  able  to  make  out  anything  of  this  sort : 

opinion  of  Jerome  as  to  the  reading  Syobar,  and  saw  only  the  ruins  of  the  church  and 

is  contradicted  by  all  the  Greek  mauu-  of  the  hamlet  BeUt 

•criptt  of  the  N.  T.  *  Joseph.  Ant  18.  4.  1,  2. 
iii.  120-123 
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who  ultimately  surrounded  them,  and  having  in  vain  proposed 
terms  of  submission,  attacked  them  and  slew  to  the  number  of 
eleven  thousand  six  hundred  persons.^  Whether  the  city  itself 
was  destroyed  or  rebuilt  by  Vespasian,  we  are  not  informed. 

The  Samaritan  worship  would  appear  to  have  long  contmued 
predominant  at  Neapolis  ;  for  upon  the  coins  of  the  subsequent 
centuries,  we  find  Mount  Gerizim  with  its  temple  depicted  as 
the  symbol  of  the  city.  There  is  indeed  no  historical  testimony, 
that  the  former  temple  was  ever  rebuilt ;  yet  there  was  doubt- 
less an  altar,  or  some  kind  of  structure,  where  their  worship 
was  held.  The  Samaritans  are  not  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  Jewish  w^r  and  catastrophe  under  Adrian  ;  but  under 
Septimius  Severus,  about  A.  D.  200,  they  appear  to  have  made 
common  cause  with  the  Jews  arainst  that  emperor ;  and  Ne- 
apolis was  deprived  by  him  of  its  rights  as  a  city.*  In  that 
and  the  following  centuries,  the  Samaritans  were  spread  exten- 
sively not  only  in  Egypt  and  the  east,  but  also  in  the  west  as 
far  as  to  Rome  itself ;  where  they  had  a  synagogue  in  the  time  * 
of  Theodoric,  after  A.  D.  493.'  •  Their  occupation  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  that  of  merchants  and  money  changers,  much 
like  the  Jews.* 

There  had  already  been  converts  to  the  Christian  fiiith  in 
Neapolis  under  our  Saviour ;  and  in  all  probability  a  church  had 
been  gathered  here,  during  the  ministry  of  the  apostles.'  The 
celebrated  Justin  Martyr,  who  suffered  at  Rome  about  A.  D. 
163,  was  a  native  of  this  city.*  It  also  became  early  the  seat 
of  a  Christian  bishop.  The  name  of  G^rmanus,  bishop  of 
Neapolis,  appears  among  the  subscriptions  to  the  councils  of 
Ancyra  and  NeocsBsarea  A.  D.  314,  and  to  that  of  Nicea  A.  D. 
325  ;  while  the  names  of  four  others  are  also  preserved,  the  last 
of  whom,  John,  was  a  signer  at  the  synod  of  Jerusalem  A.  D. 
536.'    The  general  condition  of  the  city  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 

'  Joteph.  B.  J.  8.  7.  82.  *  See    the    edict    of    Jnstinian,    Tltpl 

*  Eiueb  Chron.  **  Judaionm  et  SMnftri-  kpyvoottparuemp  vwuXXaefiuirwfy  where  it 
tionm  belhim  motam  eet "  SpArtiaii.  in  is  said :  E^  T^^bv^mi  fipi  mnw  t«v  r%t 
Sept  Ser.  o.  16,  **  Neapolitanis  Paliesti-  rpatr^Cris  xpotarriic^Qs,  rov  yt  Ivoyoo/^mf 
neosibas  jus  civitatis  talit,  quod  pro  Nigro  avroG,  otf  X€tfut(Miras  leaKowru  Cmlariiis, 
[Sereri  ssmnlo]  dia  in  aimis  fberant"  This  L  c.  pp.  28,  25. 

ri|d>t  was  probably  restored ;  for  the  same  *  John  4,  89-42.    Acts  S,  25.    9,  81. 

writer  remarks,  c.  15,  *<  Paliestinis  paeuam  15,8. 

remisit^qnamoboanssaniNigrimenierant*'  *  ApoL2.p.  41,*IeutfTir9r— &v^^Xasi^«f 

See  CeUarii  CoUectan.  Hist.  Samar.  L  7.  V4at   r6kws    2voimt   r^s    na^oiardnff. 

pw  22.  Eoseb.  Hist  Eoo.  4.  12. 

*  This  appears  from  the  laws  of  the  ^  Labb4  ConciL  general.  ColL  Tom.  L 
Cod.  Theodoa  efpeeiaUy  XVI,  XXVHI,  pp.  1475,  1488.  Tom.  XL  p.  51.  Tom. 
da  JodsBis,  Goelicolis,  et  Samaritanis ;  Y.  p.  286.  See  generally,  Le  Quien  Oriens 
XVUI  de  NoviculariU;  CX.XIX,  CXLIV,  Chr.  lU.  ool.  647  iq.  Reland  Palosst  n. 
deSamaritis.  CeUarius  L  c  pp.  16,  22,  1009.  See  above,  Vol  I.  p.  888.  Neapolis 
23,  25. — ^For  the  synagogue,  see  Cassbdor.  stands  also  in  Uie  Greek  ecclesia^ical 
Variar.  Epirt.  lib.  m.  45.    CeUarius,  I  c.  Notitis ;  see  Reland  PaL  pp.  215,  220. 

Bw  28. 
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centuries,  68  imported  by  Eusebius,  the  Bourdeatuc  pilgrixD^and 
Jerome,  we  have  already  seen,*  Neady  a  century  later,  the 
hatred  of  the  Samaritans  broke  out  against  the  Christians,  and 
gave  rise  anew  to  scenes  of  tumult  and  daughter. 

The  historian  Procopius  relates,  that  under  the  reign  of 
Zeno  (after  A.  D.  474)  a  tumult  arose  at  Neapolis,  in  which  the 
Samaritans  rushed  in  great  numbers  into  the  church,  where  the 
Christians  were  celebrating  the  festival  of  Pentecost,  Wiled 
many,  maimed  the  bishop  Terebinthus  by  cutting  off  his  fin* 
gers,  and  committed  other  horrible  atrocities.  The  bishop  him- 
self repaired  to  Constantinople,  and  made  complaint  to  the 
emperor  ;  who  immediately  took  measures  to  puniw  the  guilty. 
The  Samaritans  were  driven  from  Mount  Gerizim,  which  was 
made  over  to  the  Christians ;  and  Zeno  erected  there  a  church 
in  honour  of  the  virgin,  which  he  surrounded  by  what  in  ap- 
pearance was  a  wall,  though  in  reality  only  a  fence  ;^  stationing 
a  strong  garrison  below  in  the  city,  but  only  a  small  guard  at 
the  church  above. 

The  Samaritans  smothered  their  indignation  fer  a  time ;' 
but  it  broke  out  again  under  Anastasius  and  Justinian.  Dur* 
ing  the  reign  of  the  former,  a  band  of  this  people,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  woman,  ascended  Mount  Gerizim  from  a  different 
side,  seized  upon  the  church,  and  slew  the  guard;  but  the 
troops  in  the  city  were  able  to  prevent  their  being  supported  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  ringleadera  were  seized  and  punished. 
In  respect  to  the  troubles  under  Justinian,  Procopius  only 
remarks,  that  this  emperor  erected  outside  of  the  former  wall  or 
fence  acound  the  church  on  Mount  Gerizim,  a  second  wall, 
which,  while  it  left  the  appearance  of  the  work  unchanged, 
rendered  it  wholly  impregnable.  This  was  probably  the  fortress, 
the  ruins  of  ^vdiich  are  still  seen  upon  the  mountain,  bearing 
every  mark  of  a  Roman  origin.^  The  emperor  also  caused  the 
five  Christian  churches,  destroyed  by  the  Samaritans  in  the  city 
itself,  to  be  rebuilt 

.  The  Samaritan  insurrection  under  Justinian,  is  more  ftilly 
described  by  Cyril  of  Scythopolis  in  his  life  of  St.  Sabas. 
According  to  him,  the  whde  race  of  the  Samaritans  in  Palestine 
Tose  upon  the  Christians,  in  May,  A.  D.  529,  the  third  year  of 
Justinian's  reign.  They  perpetrated  many  atrocities,  plimder- 
ing  and  burning  churches,  torturing  Chnaiians  to  death,  and 
setting  on  fire  whole  villages,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Ne^ 

*  Pages  291,  292.  drive  <mt  the  (^rittiani  fhND  Geauea. 

*  Tuxt^rdfAtpos  rh  Upiuf  tovt0  S^cir  rf    Retand  Pal.  p.  678. 

A^,  T^  8i  k\7^h  kwarpiyx&eat,  ^  Proeop.  de  ^Idifie.  ^nt^Sau  6.  7.    Id. 

*  According  to  tiie  Chrooicon  Paadrale,  Hlstoria  Arean*  {Anecdot)  {  11.— See 
A.  D.  484,  the  Samaritona  under  a  leader  -  above,  p.  277  aq* 

Juatnaa,  made  an  attempt  In  that  jrear  to 

Ui.  123-125  ^ 
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l^polis,  their  heiid  qnarters.  Here  they  put  the  hkhop  Ammo^ 
Has  to  deaths  and  set  up  a  leader  of  their  own,  Julian,  whom 
they  crowned  as  king.  The  emperor  immediately  sent  troops 
against  them ;  a  battle  took  place ;  and  Julian  with  an  im- 
mense number  of  the  Samaritans  was  slain.  The  holy  Sabas 
now  repaired  to  Gonstantino{de  in  the  name  of  the  Christians  of 
Palestine,  to  ask  for  a  remission  of  tribute  on  account  of  the 
devastations  of  the  Samaritans,  and  protection  against  their 
future  machinations.  The  emperor  granted  all  his  requests ; 
remitted  the  tribute  ;  ordered  the  churches  to  be  rebuilt ;  and 
by  an  edict  took  away  from  the  Samaritans  all  their  synagogues, 
and  declared  them  incapable  of  heading  any  public  employment, 
or  of  acquiring  property  by  inheritance  or  by  gift  among  them- 
selves.* This  testimony  is  borne  out  also  by  the  laws  of  Jus- 
tinian.* The  same  general  account  is  likewise  given  by  The- 
ophanes  and  Eutychius ;  from  the  former  of  whom  it  appears, 
that  many  of  the  Samaritans  fled  to  Chosroes  king  of  Persia, 
who  was  induced  by  their  persuasion  not  to  make  peace  with 
Justinian.'  Many  also  became  Christians.^  From  that  time 
onwards,  the  existence  of  the  Samaritans  is  rarely  mentioned  in 
history. 

On  the  invasion  of  the  Muhammedans,  and  while  the  si^e 
of  Jerusalem  was  going  on,  Neapolis,  Sebaste,  and  other  smaller 
towns,  were  brought  under  the  power  of  the  conquerors.'  From 
that  tim^  until  the  crusades,  we  hear  nothing  further  of  Neapolis  ; 
except  the  slight  notices  of  the  few  pilgrims,  who  mention  only 
Jacob's  well  and  Mount  Gerizim.*  Immediately  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders,  some  of  the  chiefs  from  the 
mountains  of  Samaria  around  Neapolis  came  to  the  Christian 
camp,^^  bringing  presents,  and  inviting  the  Franks  to  take  posses- 
pion  of  those  towns;  which  was  done  by  Tancred  without 
resistance.^  In  A,  D.  1113  Neapolis  was  laid  waste  during  a 
temporary  Jncursio&  of  the  Saracens.*  Under  king  Baldwin  II 
in  A.  D.  1120,  an  assembly  of  prelates  and  nobles  was  held  at 

>  Cjnll  Sejthop.  Vita  St  Sdw  f  70  *  Abvlfeda  Annales  ed.  Adler  Tom.  L 

M.ioCotclerii  ficoloa.  GroBa  MoDnro.Tom.  p  229.  HafuiiB  1789.  4. 

III.  p.  339  «q.    Relaod  Pal  p.  674.    Le  •  See   above,   p.  284.     Reland   Pal.  p. 

Quien  Oriens  Chr.  III.  p.  190  so.  1007  sq. — Neapolis  is  also  found  in  the 

-  *  Cellaiii  Colketiinea  Hist  Samar.  n«  Latin  ecclesiastical  Notitia  appended  to  the 

II.  p.  25.    Procop.  Histor.  Aroaa  Notes  work  of  William  of  Tyre,  referring?  to  the 

pw  181,  ed  Paris,  pp.  405,  406,  ed.  Bonn,  period  before  the  crasades;  Reland  PaL  p. 

•  nci^f  *»^  XofAM^wrw  9p0fpvy^Tm¥  227.  But  in  another  very  corrupt  one, 
oM,  Tbeophania  Chronogr.  p,  152,  ed.  referring  evidendy  to  the  time  of  the 
Parb.  Rtttjohii  Annales  II.  p.  156.  emsades,  it  is  omitted  ;  Reland  ib.  p  222. 
Oxon.  1658.  Coiiip.  Relaad  Pal  p.  «73.— •  Both  these  NotkisB  are  obriously  made  up 
Theophanes  places  this  war  in  A.  IX  548 ;  of  beterogeneons  materiala 

bot  bis  aecootit  and  that  of  Cyril  probably        *  WilL  Tyr  9.  20.     Qoibert  Abboi  li. 

vsfer  to  the  same  events.  p.  540. 

*  CbMo.  PaMshaL    Also  Pitwep^  Notoa        *  Fnloher.  Camot  40.  pw  424. 
p.  181,  ed.  Par.  p.  406,  ed.  Bonn. 
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Neapolia  to  consult  upon  the  state  of  the  country,  then  visited 
with  the  judgments  of  God  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  and 
suffering  not  only  from  the  assaults  of  the  common  enemy,  hut 
also  from  frequent  earthquakes,  and  from  the  plague  of  locusts 
and  mice  during  four  successive  years.  The  decisions  of  this 
assembly  were  directed  against  the  enormous  lewdness  and  other 
vices  prevalent  among  the  crusaders  ;  and  copies  of  them  were 
everywhere  deposit^  in  the  churches.^ 

Neapolis  was  not  itself  made  a  Latin  bishopric,  but  belonged 
probably  to  that  of  Samaria ;  and  the  property  of  it  was  as- 
signed to  the  abbot  and  canons  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre.* The  city  did  not  escape  the  calamities  of  those  days. 
In  A.  D.  1184  it  was  plundered  by  Saladin  after  his  repulse 
from  Kerak.'  It  remained  however  in  the  hands  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  for  two  years  later,  A.  D.  1186,  Count  Baymond  and  the 
S nests  and  barons  who  opposed  the  usurpation  of  Sibylla  and 
cr  husband  Guy  of  Lusignan,  made  it  their  rendezvous.* 
Immediately  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Hattin  in  1187,  Neapolis 
was  laid  waste,  and  the  holy  places  around  it  polluted,  with 
many  atrocities,  by  a  portion  of  the  troops  of  Saladin.*  In  A.  D. 
1242  it  appears  again  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Christians  ;  but  two  years  later  was  captured  by  Abu  'Aly,  the 
colleague  of  Bibars.*  Since  that  time  it  has  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Muhammedans,  apparently  without  great  change  ; 
and  is  mentioned  by  all  travellers  who  have  passed  by  the  direct 
route,  between  Jerusalem  and  Nazareth  or  'Akka. 

It  is  singular  that  the  Christian  historians  of  the  crusades, 
appear  to  make  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  existence  of  the 
Samaritans  at  Ndbulus  ;  they  probably  regarded  them  as  Jews, 
of  whom  in  like  manner  they  make  little  mention.  The  Jewish 
traveller  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the  last  half  of  the  twelfth 
century,  was  the  first  to  bring  them  again  into  notice.  He 
speaks  at  N&bulus  of  the  Cutheans,  who  amounted  to  about  one 
hundred  persons,  and  were  called  Samaritans  ;  they  professed  to 
be  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  had  priests  descended  from  the 
&mily  of  Aaron.  He  describes  them  much  as  they  are  at  the 
present  day  ;  they  had  their  synagogue,  and  sacrificed  on  Mount 
Gerizim  on  the  day  of  the  passover  and  other  festivals.'  « Ara- 

'  Will.  Tjnr.  12.  18.  WUken  Gesch.  der        *  Rad.  Goggeah.  in  Maiiene  et  Dorand 

Kr  I.  p.  810.  II.  p.  457  sq— The  acts  of  TonuY.  p.560aq.  Mejr ed-Din in Knndgr 

this  assembly  are  contained  in  Mansi  Con*  dee  Or.  lu.  p.  81.     Wilken  ibid.  p.  294. 
cdl.  Tom.  XXI.  pp.  261-266.  *  Makrid  in  WQken  Comment  de  BeH 

*  Jac  de  Vltr.  5a  p.  107a    Notitia  in  Cma  p.  204. 

Reland  Pal.  p.  222.  ^  Beqj.  of  Tod.  I  p.  66-6a     Bei^iamin 

*  Bohaedd   Vit.   Salad,  p.   59.   Abolf     asserts,  that  in  his  day  there  were  alao  two 
AnnaL  A.  H.  580.  hondred  Samaritans  in  Ceearoa ;  ib.  p.  66. 

«  Wilken  Gesch.  der  Kr.  IIL  iL  p.  252. 

ilL  126-128 
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Inaa  writers  of  the  same  period  speak  also  of  the  Samaritans, 
whom  they  confound  with  the  Jews.^ 

The  first  Christian  travellers  who  appear  to  have  noticed  this 
peofde,  are  William  of  Baldensel  in  A.  D.  1336,  and  Sir  John 
Maundeville  about  the  same  time ;  the  former  describes  the 
Samaritans  as  a  singular  sect,  differing  alike  from  Christians, 
Jews,  Saracens,  and  Pagans ;  and  distinguished  from  all  hj 
their  red  turbans,  as  at  the  present  day.'  The  pilgrims  of  the 
following  centuries  appear  seldom  to  have  taken  this  route  ;  and 
I  find  no  further  mention  of  the  Samaritans  until  Cotovicus  in 
A.  D.  1598,  who  speaks  of  them  as  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  but 
without  affording  any  particulars  concerning  them.'  Delia 
VaUe,  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  (seventeenth)  century,  was 
the  first  to  give  some  account  of  them ;  Maundrell  in  A.  D. 
1697  visited  and  describes  them ;  and  Morison  also  slightly 
mentions  them  in  the  following  year.^  During  the  eighteenth 
century,  they  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  very  few  if  any 
travellers ;  inched  idmost  no  Frank  passed  on  this  route. 
Within  the  present  century  they  have  again  been  brought  more 
into  notice  ;  although  few  travellers  have  taken  the  pains  to 
visit  them.^ 

A  greater  interest  however  has  been  excited  in  behalf  of 
the  Samaritans,  and  more  information  acquired  respecting  them, 
in  consequence  of  their  correspondence  with  several  learned  Eu- 
ropeans, and  the  publication  of  their  copies  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  existence  of  the  iJ^entateuch  among  them  appears  to  have 
been  early  known  to  scholars  ;  and  JuUus  Scaliger,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  the  first,  according  to  De  Sacy,  to  point 
out  the  importance  of  obtaining  copies  of  it  in  Europe.*  This 
wish  was  first  fulfilled  by  the  traveller  Delia  Yalle  in  A.  D. 
1616.  When  at  Constantinople  on  his  way  to  the  east,  he  was 
eommissioned  by  De  Sanoy,  then  French  ambassador  in  that 
city,  to  purchase  Samaritan  manuscripts  ;  and  after  attempting 

'  So   the  AmbUn  geographer  Yak&l  devoted  two  ibHoToliinMs  to  an  **hiftoric«], 

aboat  A.   D.    1200;    tee  Sohaltens  IikL  tbeolm^col,  and  moral  elnoidation  **  of  the 

geogr.  in  Vit  Salad,  art  NwpolU.   AbaU  Holy  Land,  in  which  he  describes  Nabnlns 

leda  TaK   Syr.   p.   S6.   M^r  ed-Dtn  in  and  reoounts  the  ancient  history  of  the 

Fnndgr.  des  Or.  H.  pc  189.  Samaritans,  makes  nevertheless  not  the 

*  GuiL  de  Baldensel  Bodcepor.  p  8t>S,  slightest  allusion  to  their  present  existence. 
io  Caaisii  Tkesanr.  ed.  Basnage,  Tom.  IV.  *  Dr  Claiice  speaks  of  the  Samaritans, 
Sir  J.  ICaandeville  gives  mmsh  the  same  bnt  only  from  Beijamin  of  Tudela  and 
aoooant;  p.  lOS.  Lond.  ISSd.— Seesbove^  Maundrell;  p  611  sq.  4ta  Bnckingham 
pi  2S1.  does  the  same,  also  without  having  seen 
.  *  Cotovic  Itb.  p^  843.  them ;  p.  528  sq.     Within  the  last  twenty 

*  DelU  VaUe  Voyages  Tom.  IL  pi   108  years  they  Have  been  visited  by  Mesfart 

a.   Paris   1745.     HaondpsU  March  24  Jowett  and   Flsk,   Connor,   Elliott,    and 

orison  fiebition,  etc  pp  234,  240.~It  is  others, 

perhaps  worth  observing,  that  Qoaresmins,  '  De  Sacy  Corresp.  des  Samar.  p.   7,  in 

who  lived  several  yean  in  Paleetiise,  and  Notices  et  Extr.  Tom.  XIL 

ill.  12f,  12D 
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it  in  vain  at  Cairo,  Gaza,  and  N&buluB,  be  was  able  to  procure 
at  Damascus  two  copies  of  the  Pentateucb.  One,  on  parcb- 
ment,  exhibiting  the  Hebrew  text  in  Samaritan  characters,  he 
transmitted  to  the  ambassador  ;  the  other,  on  jvaper,  containing 
the  Samaritan  version,  he  retained  for  himself.^  The  former  was 
sent  by  De  Sancy  to  the  library  of  the  Oratoire  in  Paris,  and 
was  published  by  J.  Morin  in  the  Paris  Polyglott ;  the  latter 
was  loaned  by  Delia  Yalle  to  the  same  editor,  and  appeared  also 
in  the  same  work.'  Both  were  afterwards  reprinted  with  sH^t 
corrections  in  the  London  Polyglott.  The  munificence  of  arch- 
bishop Usher  was  able  to  procure,  not  long  after,  no  fewer  than 
six  additional  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew-I^unaritan  Pentateuch  ; 
another  was  sent  to  England  by  Robert  Huntington  about  A.  D. 
1672  ;  and  the  number  continued  to  increase,  so  that  Ken- 
nicott  was  able  to  collate,  for  his  great  work,  not  less  than  sixteen 
manuscripts  more  or  less  complete.  Of  these,  six  are  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  one  in  the  British  Museum.' — The  Sa- 
maritan-Arabic version  of  Abu  Sa'id  has  never  yet  been  ftdly 
printed  ;  but  lies  in  seven  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of  Rome, 
Oxford,  Paris,  and  Leyden.^  The  general  merits  of  all  these 
copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  have  been  investigated  by  able 
scholars.* 

Long  before  the  wish  of  the  elder  Scaliger  had  thus  been 
fulfilled,  in  the  acquisition  and  publication  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  his  son  Joseph  Scaliger  had  attempted  to  open  a 
direct  correspondence  with  that  people  .themselves ;  and  had 
written  to  their  communities  in  N&bulus  and  Cairo.  Answers 
were  sent  from  both  these  places  ;  but  although  dated  in  the 
year  998  of  the  Hejra,  A.  D.  1589,  they  never  reached  Scaliger, 
who  died  A.  D.  1609.  After  passing  through  several  hands, 
they  came  into  the  possession  of  J.  Morin,  who  made  a  Latin 
translation  of  them,  which  was  published  after  his  death.*     The 

>  Delia  Valle  Vojagei  Tom.  H  p.  105  liorn's  Einleit  ins  A.  T.  Vol  L  p.  595. 

sq.  128  aq  Paris  1745.  *  See  Geflenins  Comment   de  Pentat. 

'  De  Sacy  Corretp  dcs  Samar.  1  e.  p.  Samaritani  Origtne,  Indde,  etc  Ha]« 
8.  Oellariut  Collect  Hbt  Samar.  p.  46,  1815.  4.  Oo  the  Samaritan  Tersion,  see 
See  the  oorrespondence  between  Morin  and  ibid.  pp.  18,  19.  Bertholdt  Einleit  II.  i^ 
P.  della  Valle  in  the  little  work  poblished  608^12.  The  Samaritan-Arabic  version 
anonymously  by  R.  Simon :  ^  Antiqnitates  is  fully  treated  of  by  De  Saoy,  Comment  de 
EcclesisB  Orientali«,'*  Loud.  1682.  8.  pp.  Versione  Sam.  Arabica  libror.  Mosis,  in 
156-205.  Also  the  Life  of  J.  Morin,  in  Eichhom's  Allgem.  Biblioth.  der  bibL  li- 
the same  rolume,  p.  18  sq.  terat    Th.  X.  pp.  1-176.     Enlarged  and 

'  See  Kemiicott  Diss  XToneral.  ed.  Bmns  reprinted  in  M^moires  de  FAcad.  des  Insor. 

p.  259  sq.    De  Rossi  Vor.  Lect  in  V.   T.  et  des  Belles  Lettres  Tom.  XLIX.  ppi  1- 

Tom    L  p.  dvu.    Bertholdt's  EinL  IL  p.  199.— On  the  vakie  of  the  Samaritan  Pen- 

476  sq  taiench  in  general,  see  also  Hvngstenbeig 

*  Van   Vloten   Specimen  philoL   oont  Authent  d^  Pentat  L  pi  1  sq. 

Desor.  Codicis  Ms.  Vers.  Sanu   ArabicsB  *  In  the  work  above  mentioned,  pub- 

Pentat    Lngd.   Bat   1808.  4.     The  por-  lished  by  R  Simon  t  Antiqnitates  Eocfesi^ 

tions  pubUi£ed  are  enumerated  in  £joh-  OrientaUs,  Lond.  1682.  S. 
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originals  are  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  ;  and  the  text,  with 
a  more  accurate  version,  has  been  published  by  De  Sacy.^ 

In  A.  D.  1671,  Bobert  Huntington,  who  was  then  chaplain 
of  the  English  Factory  at  Aleppo,  and  died  in  1701  as  bishop 
of  Baphoe  in  Ireland,  visited  the  Samaritans  at  Nabulus  on  his 
way  to  Jerusalem.  They  appear  to  have  received  from  him, 
through  some  misapprehension,  the  impression,  that  there  were 
Samaritans  in  England  ;  and  he  proposed  to  them  to  write  to 
their  brethren  in  that  country,  giving  a  summary  of  their  doc- 
trines and  rites,  and  to  transmit  at  the  same  time  a  copy  of 
their  law.  A  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch  was  accordingly 
put  into  his  hands,  and  a  letter  sent  after  him  to  Jerusalem  ; 
both  of  which  he  forwarded  to  England.  The  letter  was  an- 
swered by  Thomas  Marshall,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford  ; 
and  the  correspondence  thus  commenced,  continued  until  A.  D. 
1688,  chiefly  through  Huntington  at  Aleppo.  This  correspond- 
ence, extending  to  six  letters  from  the  Samaritans,  so  &r  as  it 
has  been  preserved  in  passing  piecemeal  through  various  hands, 
has  been  first  fully  published  by  De  Sacy.^ 

In  the  mean  time,  another  correspondence  had  been  com- 
menced with  the  Samaritans  of  N&bulus,  by  the  celebrated 
Ludolf.  Taking  advantage  of  the  return  of  a  Jewish  agent  to 
Palestine  in  A.  D.  1684,  he  sent  by  him  a  letter,  written  in 
Hebrew  with  Samaritan  characters ;  and  received  from  the 
Samaritans  two  letters  in  reply,  in  the  same  language  and  char- 
acter, dated  in  1685.  These  were  soon  published  by  Cellarius.' 
Ludolf  wrote  again,  and  received  another  letter  in  1691,  which 
was  not  published  until  long  afterwards.^ 

For  more  than  a  century,  these  various  letters  continued  to 
be  the  only  source  accessible  to  the  scholars  of  Europe,  from 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  tenets  and  ceremonies  of  the  Sa- 
maritans could  be  derived.  In  A.  D.  1807,  the  French  bishop 
and  senator  Gregoire  again  took  up  the  subject ;  and,  by  his 
influence,  instructions  were  sent  to  the  French  consuls  in  the 
Levant,  to  make  inquiries  respecting  the  Samaritans.  The 
consul  at  Aleppo  opened  a  communication  with  those  at  Nfi- 
bulus,  and  received  from  them  a  letter  in  1808,  which  was  tor- 
warded  to  Europe,  written  in  Arabic  by  the  priest  Selfimeh,  son 
of  Tobias,  probably  the  same  person  whom  we  saw.     This  letter 

'  In  Eichhom*8  Repertorinm  f  Ur  bibL  in  the  new  edition  of  his  CoUectan.  Hiit 

and  moTgenL  Literat  Bd.  XIIL     See  also  Samar.  HaUe  1699.     Brans  first  published 

De  Sacj  Corresp.  des  Samarit  p   9,  in  it  in  full :  Epistola  Samar.  Sichem.  tertia 

Notices  et  Extr.  des  Mss.  Tom.  XIL  ad  J.  Lndoiaim,  ed.  P.  J.  Brans,  Hehnst 

*  CcrngpoDd.   dee  Samar.    pp.    9-11,  1781.4. — ^The  fall  oorrespondenoe  is  given 
162-225.  in  Eichhom's  Repertorinm  Bd.  XIII,  in 

'  Epistolse   SamaritansB    Sichemitarom    connection  with  the  letters  to  Scaliger. 
•d  J.  Ladoll\im,  Ciz»  1688.  4.  See  De  Saoy  Corre^  des  Samar.  L  a  pp 

*  Cellarius  gave  some  oxtnicts  from  it    11,  12. 
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came  into  the  hands  of  De  Sacy,  who  answered  it  for  Gregoire  ; 
and  received  in  1811  a  reply  in  Hebrew,  written  with  Samaritan 
characters.  Another  letter  arrived  for  De  Sacy  in  1820,  and  also 
one  addressed  to  a  supposed  Samaritan  community  in  Paris  ;  for 
which  likewise  a  second  letter  came  in  1826.  These  five  letters 
have  been  published  by  this  learned  orientalist,  in  the  collection 
so  often  referred  to.* 

The  published  literature  of  the  Samaritans,  therefore,  con- 
sists of  the  various  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  in  whole  or  in  part ; 
and  of  this  series  of  their  letters  at  four  different  periods, 
stretching  through  an  interval  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies.' In  addition  to  this,  Gesenius  discovered,  in  a  Samaritan 
manuscript  in  England,  a  curious  collection  of  hymns,  chiefly 
of  a  doctrinal  nature,  which  he  has  published  with  a  commen- 
tary.' They  possess  also  manuscripts  of  a  work  professing  to 
be  the  book  of  Joshua,  often  mentioned  in  their  letters.  It  has 
never  yet  been  printed  ;  «but  a  manuscript  of  an  Arabic  version, 
written  in  the  Samaritan  character,  was  procured  by  Joseph 
Scaliger  for  the  library  of  the  university  of  Leyden.  The  work 
is  a  sort  of  chronicle  extending  from  Moses  to  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Severus  ;  and,  in  the  period  parallel  to  the  book  of  Joshua, 
has  a  strong  affinity  with  that  book.^  Accounts  of  their  tenets 
and  rites  have  been  often  drawn  up  from  these  various  sources, 
to  which  I  can  here  only  refer.* 

From  the  earliest  letters  of  the  Samaritans  and  from  the 
accounts  of  Delia  Yalle,  it  appears,  that,  two  centuries  ago, 
they  had  small  communities  in  Cairo,  Gaza,  N&bulus,  and  Da« 
mascus.  The  three  former  are  mentioned  repeatedly  in  their 
letters ;  the  latter  we  know  only  firom  Delia  Vallc,  who  pur- 
chased at  Damascus  his  copies  of  the  Pentateuch.  They  seem 
to  have  been  only  a  tew  families,  in  the  gardens  outside  of  the 
city  ;  perhaps  a  temporary  establishment ;  and  we  hear  no  more 
of  them.*  Those  of  N&bulus  and  Gaza  appear  to  have  stood  in 
close  connection  ;  and  one  of  the  letters  to  England  was  written 
from  the  latter  place.^     In  their  first  answer  to  the  inquiries  of 

>  Corresp.  des  Samar.  pp.  13-18,  50-  196.    Bertholdti't  Einleitung  Th.  m.  a 

161,  225-235.  869  aq. 

*  The  letters  to  Scaliger  and  LodoU^  as  *  See  especiallj  De  Sacy  Corresp.  des 
we  have  seen,  are  given  in  full  only  in  Sam.  I  c.  pp.  IS-^  Gesenioi  de  Samar- 
Kichhom*8  Repertorium  Bd.  XIII;  those  itanor.  Theologia  1.  c. — Earlier  writers  are: 
to  England  and  France,  only  in  the  CellariosOllect.  Hist  Samarit  Ciae  1688. 
work  of  De  Sacy  so  often  cited.  Keland  Dissertat  Miscell.  II.  1  sq.    (Bodi 

'  Carmina  Samaritana  e  Cod  Lond.  et  imprinted  in  Ugolini  Thesanr.  Tom.  XXH) 

Gothanis  etc.  illostr.  G.  Gesenins,  in  Aneo-  Bmns  in  Standlin's  Beytriige  xnr  Philos.  n. 

dot.  Oriental.  Fascic.  L  Lipa  1824.  4   See  Gesch.  der    Relig:  u.  Sittenlehre,  Bd.  L 

also  his  progranmi,  De  Samaritanor.  Theo*  p.  78  so. 

logia  ex  fontih.  xned.    Comment    Hals  *  DeUa  Yalle  Voyages  IL  pi  138.  Paris 

1823.  4.  1746. 

*  De  Sacy  Corresp.  des  Samar.  pp.  134,  *  De  Sacy  Corr.  des  Sam.  p.  191 
iii.  132, 133 
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Gregoire  (A.  D.  1808),  they  say  that  for  more  than  a  century 
there  had  been  no  Samaritans  in  Egypt ;  and  that  they  then 
existed  only  at  Ndbulus  and  Yfifa.*  There  may  have  been  an 
agent  of  the  community,  or  perhaps  a  family  or  two  then  at 
Y&fa ;  but  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  neither  they  nor  any  one 
else  spoke  of  any  Samaritans  except  at  N&bulus  ;  our  Samaritan 
guide  certainly  knew  of  no  other.*  It  appears  to  be  the  last  iso- 
lated remnant  of  a  remarkable  people,  clinging  now  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years  around  this  central  spot  of  their  religion  and 
history,  and  lingering  slowly  to  decay ;  after  having  survived 
the  many  revolutions  and  convulsions,  which  in  that  long  inter- 
val have  swept  over  this  unhappy  land ;  a  reed  continually  shaken 
with  the  wind,  but  bowing  before  the  storm. 

The  modem  history  of  Nfibulus  and  the  surrounding  region, 
is  one  of  wars  and  rebellion.  These  districts  were  formerly 
regarded  as  among  the  most  dangerous  in  Palestine  ;  and  for 
this  reason,  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
great  body  of  travellers  avoided  this  route,  and  passed  between 
Jerusalem  and  Nazareth  by  way  of  Ykt^  and  'Akka.  The 
country  around  N&bulus  belonged  first  to  the  Pashalik  of  Da- 
mascus, and  then  nominally  to  that  of  'Akka  ;  but  the  inhabi- 
tants were  governed  by  their  own  chiefs,  who  were  invested  by 
the  Pasha.  They  were  known  as  a  restless  people,  continually 
in  dbpute  with  each  other ;  frequently  in  insurrection  against 
the  government ;  and  ever  ready  to  plunder  the  traveller,  who 
might  venlfere  among  them  without  proper  protection.  Even 
the  notorious  Jezz&r  of  'Akka  never  succeeded  in  completely 
subduing  them ;  and  Junot  with  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred 
French  soldiers  was  defeated  by  them.  Such  is  the  account  of 
Burckhardt ; '  and  when  too  Dr  Clarke  travelled  from  Nazareth 
to  Jerusalem  in  1801,  he  had  a  military  escort,  and  found  the 
country  full  of  rebels.^  Indeed,  just  before  the  Egyptian  con- 
quest, the  fortress  of  Sfintlr,  often  the  strong  hold  of  rebels,  had 

'  De  Smcy  ibid,  p  69.  hia  own  imagination.  He  did  not  visit 
'  See  above  p.  27^.  Stephen  Schnlx  Nubnlun,  and  never  came  in  contact  with 
tpeaks  of  having  fooni  S;imaritant  at  the  Samaritans.  Leitangen  des  Hdchsten 
Antioch ;  but  on  looking  further,  it  appears  Th.  IV.  pp.  860-871.  Paulas*  Sammlung, 
that  he  merely  fell  in  with  two  persons,  Th.  VI.  pp.  2^2-224. — Since  writing  the 
whom  he  chooses  to  onll  Samaritans  on  above,  I  find  a  remark  of  Niebuhr  upon 
account  of  their  behaviour ;  because,  he  this  veiy  passage  of  Schuls ;  he  supposes 
iajs  they  professed  to  be  Muhammedans,  the  persons  in  question  may  have  been 
Christiana,  or  Jews,  as  might  best  serve  of  the  Nusairiyeh  or  some  Muhammedan 
their  turn,  although  dressed  as  Muhamme*  sect ;  Reisebe^ichr.  U.  p.  489.  The  de- 
dans !  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  scription  of  Sohuiz  is  indeed  very  similar  to 
thiit  the  good  credulous  mun  heard  the  that  which  Mauiidrall  gives  of  the  No- 
same  of  Samaritans  applied  to  them  by  sairiyeh;  see  Maundrel^  March  4th.' 
any  one  but  himself  or  that  there  was  any  *  Bnrckh.  Travels  in  Syria,  etc.  p  842. 
sort  of  ground  for  such  an  appellation ;  and  *  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land  p.  505.  4toi 
the  whole  matter  seems  a  mere  conceit  of 
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been  destroyed  by  Abdallah,  Pasha  of  'Akka,  after  a  si^e  of 
several  months. 

Times  have  changed  under  the  Egyptian  government ; 
which  has  taken  the  administration  into  its  own  hands,  and 
crushed  the  power  of  the  popular  chiefs.  This  district  is  now 
quiet  and  safe,  like  the  rest  of  the  land«  Yet  this  state  of 
things  was  not  brought  about  without  a  struggle.  In  A.  D. 
1834,  on  occasion  of  a  levy,  the  people  of  the  district  of  N&bu- 
lus,  like  those  of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  rose  in  rebellion  against 
the  Egyptians.  The  insurrection  was  so  important,  that  Ibra- 
him Pasha  himself  took  command  of  the  troops  sent  to  quell 
it ;  and  encountering  a  body  of  the  insurgent  peasants  at  Zeita, 
a  village  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  province  of  N&bulns,  put 
them  to  flight,  after  killing  ninety  men.  Another  large  body 
had  posted  themselves  at  Deir,  a  village  on  a  steep  hill  not  far 
from  Zeita  ;  they  were  in  like  manner  delated  by  storming  the 
hill ;  and  fled,  leaving  three  hundred  slain.  Ibrahim  now  re- 
paired with  his  troops  to  Nabulus,  and  the  whole  district  subn 
mitted  without  further  resistance.  Yet  the  war  continued  for 
a  still  longer  time  in  the  region  of  Hebron.^ 


Friday^  June  15th.  We  rose  early,  awakened  by  the  songs 
of  nightingales  and  other  birds,  of  which  the  gardens  around  us 
were  full.  We  had  engaged  a  guide  as  fiir  as  to  Nazareth,  a 
Christian  formerly  from  Beirtt,  who  had  often  travelled  through 
the  country,  and  professed  to  know  all  about  it.  Our  plan  for 
to  day  was  to  visit  Sebttstieh,  and  then  reach  Jenin. 

It  was  7  o'clock  before  we  set  ofl^,  proceeding  down  the  valley 
at  first  W.  N.  W.  and  then  generally  northwest  on  the  way  to 
SebQstieh.  The  direct  road  tor  Jenin  ascends  the  northern  hill 
at  once  from  Ndbulus,  and  keeping  along  on  high  ground,  leaves 
SebQstieh  at  some  distance  on  the  left.  After  fifteen  minutes 
there  was  on  our  road  a  fine  large  fountain  by  the  path ;  and 
near  by  we  met  a  string  of  camels  loaded  with  salt  from  el- 
'Arish,  where  it  is  gathered  on  the  flats  along  the  sea.  The 
whole  valley  of  N&bulus  is  full  of  fountains,  irrigating  it  most 
abundantly ;  and  for  that  very  reason  not  flowing  off  in  any 
large  stream.  The  valley  is  rich,  fertile,  and  beautifully  green, 
as  might  be  expected  from  this  bountiful  supply  of  water.  The 
sides  of  the  valley  too,  the  continuation  of  Gerizim  and  Ebal, 
are  studded  with  villages,  some  of  them  large  ;  and  these  again 
are  surroimded  with  extensive  tilled  fields  and  olive  groves  ;  so 
that  the  whole  valley  presents  a  more  beautiful  and  inviting 

*  See,  fbr  an  aooount  of  these  erents,  Mengin  Histobe  de  l*EffTpte,  etc.  de  Xul 
]S28iraolS89.pp.  78-77. 
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landscape  of  green  hills  and  dales,  than  perhaps  any  other  part 
of  Palestine.  It  is  the  deep  verdure  arising  from  the  ahundance 
of  water,  which  gives  it  this  peculiar  charm  ;  in  the  midst  of  a 
land  where  no  rain  falls  in  summer,  and  where  of  course  the  face 
of  nature,  in  the  season  of  heat  and  drought,  assumes  a  brown 
and  dreary  aspect. 

As  we  descended  along  the  valley,  we  were  opposite  to 
Blifidia  at  7.20,  a  large  village  on  the  side  of  the  southern 
mountain,  inhabited  entirely  by  Christians  ;  and  said  to  contain 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  taxable  men,  or  nearly  five  hundred  in- 
habitants. At  the  same  time,  looking  down  the  valley,  we  could 
see  Beit  Lid  at  a  distance  upon  the  mountains,  beyond  where 
the  valley  turns  more  northwards,  bearing  N.  65^  W.  At  a 
quarter  before  eight,  the  village  2iaw&ta  was  on  the  hill  side 
at  our  right ;  while  the  top  of  the  mountain  on  the  left  was 
crowned  by  a  ruined  village  called  Juneid.  Ten  minutes  further 
on,  Beit  IJzin  was  on  the  same  side  ;  and  at  8  o'clock  Beit  Iba, 
also  on  the  left  hand  slope.  For  some  time  a  fine  little  brook 
had  been  conducted  along  our  path,  somewhat  above  the  bottom 
of  the  valley ;  and  at  this  point  (8  o'clock)  it  was  turned  into  a 
mill  race  or  aqueduct  with  twelve  unequal  pointed  arches,  lead- 
ing off  for  some  distance  across  the  valley  to  an  ordinary  Arab 
mill.*  Here  our  road  left  the  valley,  and  turned  up  the  hill  N. 
by  W.  Ten  minutes  brought  us  to  the  top  of  the  first  ascent, 
where  two  other  villages  came  in  sight ;  both  at  some  distance 
on  the  opposite  mountains. 

Our  way  continued  gradually  ascending,  and  crossed  a  high- 
er tract  of  uneven  ground,  which  declined  towards  the  west ; 
where  the  valley  of  Nabulus  bends  to  the  N.  N.  W.  and  passes  off 
on  the  left  of  Sebftstieh.  Several  other  villages  were  now  with- 
in view  on  the  hills  west  of  the  valley  ;  whUe  below  us,  about 
half  an  hour  distant,  on  this  side  of  the  Wady,  lay  the  village 
Deir  Sheraf.  A  fountain  was  on  our  way  at  8^  o'clock  ;  and 
ten  minutes  beyond,  we  reached  a  higher  point,  where  we  looked 
down  upon  SebQstieh  and  its  broad  noble  basin,  into  which  the 
valley,  coming  from  N&bulus,  may  be  said  to  spread  out.  We 
could  perceive  the  bed  of  the  Wady  as  it  passes  along  N.  N.  W. 
in  the  western  part  of  the  basin,  until  under  the  hill  of  B&mln 
in  the  N.  W.  by  W.  it  a^in  bends  off  more  westwards,  and  de- 
scends towards  the  Mediterranean*  That  village  seemed  to  be 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  distant.* 

*  This  would  be  hardly  worth  meotioD-        *  We  took  here  at  8}  o'clock,  thefoHow. 

ing,  bat  for  the  pompons  remark  of  Ri-  ing  beariogt :  Beit  (jan  S  26   £.  Juneid 

cbardion :  '*  A  little  above  (!)  the  town  we  S.  22'  £     Beit  Iba  a  IS"*  £     Surra  S. 

•aw  an  ancient  bridge  with  twelve  archea,  5^  W.     Deir  Sheraf  8.  45**  W.     Beit  Ltd 

which  were  still  capable  of  maintaining  S  75' W.  Kefrel-Lebad  N.56' W.  RAmin 

Hie  oommnnication  between  the  two  sides  N.  55**  W.    Sebustieh  N.  5*  W. 


crtbeyaUey!"    Travels  II  p.  411. 
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We  now  Lad  a  long  and  gradual  descent,  with  the  village 
en-NakCtrah  on  our  right,  into  the  southern  valley  out  of  which 
the  hill  of  Sebdstieh  rises  ;  and  ascending  again  from  the  valley 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill,  we  reached  that  place  at  ten 
minutes  past  nine  o'clock.  The  fine  round  swelhng  hill,  or 
almost  mountain,  of  Samaria,  stands  alone  in  the  midst  of  this 
great  basin  of  some  two  hours  in  diameter,  surrounded  by 
higher  mountains  on  every  side.  It  is  nearer  the  eastern  side 
of  the  basin  ;  and  is  indeed  connected  with  the  eastern  moun- 
tains, somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  promontory,  by  a  much 
lower  ridge,  having  a  Wady  both  on  the  south  and  on  the  north. 
On  the  west  is  the  broad  valley,  running  northwards  as  it  comes 
down  from  N&bulus,  and  passing  off  in  the  N.  N.  W.  to  the  sea. 
The  mountains  and  the  valleys  around  are  to  a  great  extent  ara- 
ble, and  enlivened  by  many  villages  and  the  hand  of  cultivation. 
From  all  these  circumstances,  the  situation  of  the  ancient  Sa- 
maria is  one  of  great  beauty.  The  hill  itself  is  cultivated  to 
the  top  ;  and,  at  about  midway  of  the  ascent,  is  surrounded  by 
a  narrow  terrace  of  level  land,  like  a  belt,  below  which  the  roots 
of  the  hill  spread  off  more  gradually  into  the  valleys.  Higher  up 
too  are  the  marks  of  slighter  terraces,  once  occupied  perhaps  by 
the  streets  of  the  ancient  city. 

The  road  by  which  we  had  come,  crosses  the  low  ridge  on  the 
east  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  passes  on  without  ascending  to 
the  village.  The  latter  lies  on  the  level  belt  just  described,  on 
the  east  side,  seventy  feet  or  more  above  the  road.  We  ascend- 
ed to  it  by  a  very  steep  and  winding  path,  among  ancient  foun- 
dations, arches,  walls,  and  the  like.  The  village  is  modem  ;  the 
houses  are  tolerably  built  of  stones  from  the  ancient  remains. 
The  inhabitants  have  the  reputation  of  being  restless  and  turbu- 
lent ;  and  our  missionary  friends  who  had  passed  this  way  a  few 
weeks  before,  with  ladies  in  their  company,  had  met  with  inci- 
vility, and  found  difficulty  in  examining  the  church.*  We  there- 
fore, on  entering  the  village,  took  care  to  show  off  our  old  guns  and 
pistols  to  the  best  advantage,  in  order  to  inspire  the  people  with 
due  respect  for  our  strength  ;  and  either  from  this  circumstance, 
or  more  probably  because  our  party  contained  only  men,  we 
encountered  here  only  the  same  ready  civility,  which  we  had  ever 
met  with  elsewhere. 

The  first  object  which  presents  itself,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  conspicuous  ruin  of  the  place,  is  the  church  dedicated 
to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  erected  over  the  spot  where  a  tradition 
of  long  standing  has  fixed  the  place  of  his  burial,  if  not  of  his 
martyrdom.     The  eastern  end  overhangs  the  brow  of  the  steep 

*  CotoTions  oomplaiof,  that  ha  and  hU  party  met  here  the  same  iociyflitj,  and 
eren  outrage,  in  his  day ;  Itin.  p.  d45. 
ui.  138-140 
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descent  below  the  village.  It  is  quite  entire  ;  and  arrests  the  at-r 
tention  of  the  traveller  long  before  he  reaches  SebQstieh.  The 
chorch  is  approached  from  the  west,  where  is  a  narrow  sunken 
court.  The  waUs  remain  entire  to  a  considerable  height,  enclose 
in^  a  lai^e  space ;  in  which  are  now  a  mosk  and  the  small 
building  over  the  tomb.  The  dimensions  of  the  church  are,  by 
measurement,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet  long  inside,  bes 
sides  a  porch  of  ten  feet,  and  seventy-five  feet  broad. 

The  alcove  for  the  altar,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the 
eastern  end,  which  thus  assumes  a  rounded  form,  is  rather  an 
imposing  piece  of  mixed  architecture.  The  Greek  style  predom-* 
inates  in  it ;  the  arches  of  the  windows  are  round,  and  the 
whole  alcove  is  highly  ornamented,  especially  on  the  outside^ 
But  the  upper  arches  on  the  inside  of  the  alcove  are  pointed  ; 
as  are  also  the  great  arches  in  the  body  of  the  church.  These 
latter  rest  on  columns  belonging  to  no  order  of  architecture  ;  the 
capitals  are  indeed  Corinthian  in  shape  and  size,  but  are  decora- 
ted with  ornaments  resembling  the  trunk  of  the  palm  tree.  The 
windows  are  high  up  and  narrow  ;  and  the  whole  church  has  at 
the  same  time  an  air  of  military  defence.  On  the  outside  of  the 
southern  wall  are  slender  buttresses ;  I  should  have  presumed 
the  same  of  the  northern  wall,  but  some  traveller  describes  this 
as  plain.  In  one  place  inside,  two  or  three  large  marble  tablets 
aie  built  into  a  modem  wall,  on  which  are  sculptured  in  relief 
many  crosses  of  the  order  of  the  knights  of  St.  John ;  of  these 
the  Muhammedans  have  broken  off  the  upright  part,  so  that 
the  tablets  now  exhibit  only  horizontal  bars. 

The  architecture  necessarily  limits  the  antiquity  of  this  edi-r 
fice  to  the  period  of  the  crusades  ;  though  it  is  not  improbable 
that  a  portion  of  the  eastern  end  may  be  of  an  earlier  date. 
Common  tradition,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  falsely  ascribea 
this  church  to  Helena.'  The  presence  of  so  many  crosses  of  the 
knights  of  St.  John,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  spot  was 
regarded  as  the  sepulchre  of  their  patron  saint,  go  to  render  it 
probable,  that  the  church  may  have  been  erected  by  that  order, 
m  connection  perhaps  with  the  Latin  bishopric ;  but  I  have 
been  able  to  find  no  historical  testimony  to  that  effect 

Under  a  Wely  in  the  enclosure  of  the  church,  is  the  reputed 
sepulchre  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  tomb  of  Neby  Yehya,  as 
the  Arabs  call  it ;  a  little  chamber  excavated  deep  in  the  rock, 
to  which  the  descent  is  by  twenty-one  steps.  In  progress  of 
time  tradition  has  confounded  the  sepulchre  of  the  saint,  with 
his  prison  and  place  of  execution  ;  and  this  vault  is  now,  and 
has  been  for  centuries,  shown  also  as  the  latter.  Tet  Josephuf 
ralates  expresdy,  that  John  was  beheaded  in  the  castle  of  Ma- 

•  See  Vol  L  pi  875. 
You  n.— 26*  lii.  liO  141 
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chaerofl  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  8ea  ;  and  Ensehios  copies  this 
testimony,  thereby  showing  that  no  other  credible  tradition  was 
extant  in  his  day.» — ^It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  disciples  of 
John,  who  "  came  and  took  up  the  body,  and  bnried  it,"'  first 
transported  it  all  the  way  to  Samaria ;  nor  does  Eusebius,  in 
describing  Samaria,  make  any  mention  of  this  sepulchre  in  his 
day.'  The  tradition  seems  however  to  have  sprang  np  not  long 
after,  and  to  have  become  already  quite  current  in  the  days  of 
Jerome  ;  who  several  times  speaks  of  Samaria  as  distinguished 
particularly  for  containing  the  sepulchre  of  John  the  Baptist,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  prophets  Elisha  and  Obadiah.^  In  the  same 
century,  according  to  later  writers,  the  heathen,  during  the  reign 
of  Julian  the  Apostate,  about  A.  D,  361,  had  broken  open  the 
sepulchre,  burnt  the  bones,  and  scattered  the  ashes  to  the  winds.* 
Some  such  event  may  probably  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  greater  currency  of  the  tradition,  if  not  with  its  origin. 
Early  in  the  eighth  century,  we  begin  to  find  Sebaste  marked 
also  as  the  place  of  the  Baptist's  imprisonment  and  death ;' 
and  this  legend  having  become  more  definite  and  full  during  the 
time  of  the  crusades,  has  maintained  itself  more  or  less  even  in 
the  mouths  of  the  Muhammedans,  until  the  present  day.  The 
church  is  first  mentioned  by  Phocajs,  about  A.  D.  1185  ;  though 
probably  a  former  one  had  existed  here  at  a  much  earlier  date.' 
The  village  itself  presents  no  other  ruin  of  importance,  un- 
less it  be  a  square  tower  adjacent  to  the  church  pn  the  south, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  surmounted  by  a  mass  of  sloping  work. 
Many  fragments  of  ancient  colimins  and  sculpture,  are  also 
built  into  the  modem  dwellings.  We  now  ascended  the  hill 
towards  the  west,  and  came  soon  to  the  threshing-floors  of  the 
village.  They  were  still  in  full  operation  ;  although  the  harvest 
seemed  to  be  chiefly  gathered  in.     Here  we  first  fell  in  with  the 

'  JosepK  Antiq.  18.6.  2,  EoMb.  Hiat  718.  Amst  1735.      St  WUIibald  in  the 

Eoc  1.11.  ninth  centuiy  mentions  only  the  tombs  of 

*  Matt.  14,  12.  John,  Eliaha,  and  Obadiah ;  Hodoqior.  p. 
'  Enieb.  Onomast.  art  Semeron,  tofM-  378,  ed.  Mabillon. 

p^r.  ^  Phocas  describes  the  yanlt  as  the  pri- 

*  Thns  in  the  Onomast  in  translating  the  son  of  John,  where  he  was  beheaded ;  and 
article  of  Eosebios,  he  adds :  **  Ubi  S.  first  mentions  the  church ;  De  Locis  Sanct. 
Joannis  reliquise  condiftas  rant  ;**  Onomast  §  12.  Brocardiis  speaks  only  of  the 
art  Semer<m,  So  Comm.  in  Chad.  I  1,  chnrch  as  erected  in  honour  of  the  Baptist; 
**  Sepnlcmm  ejus  (Obadise)  nsque  hodie  c.  7.  p.  1 77.  Sir  John  Manndeville  also 
cum  mansoleo  Elisssi  PrqihetsQ  et  Baptis-  mentions  only  the  tomb  and  chnrch ;  p. 
t8B  Johannis  in  Sebaste  veneratione  habe-  107.  Lond.  1839.  Bat  the  full  lesend  of 
tnr,  qnas  olim  Samaria  dicebatur  "  Various  imprisonment,  death,  and  burial,  is  found 
other  passages  are  cited  in  ftdl  by  Relaud,  again  In  William  of  Baldensel  A.  D.  1836, 
Falsest  pp.  980,  98L  p    353;  and  also  in  Cotovicus  (p.  345), 

^  Theodoret   Hist.  Eco.   8.   7.    Chron.  Delia  Valle.  and  other  travellers.    Quares- 

Pasch.  A.  D.  861.     Reland  Pal.  p  981.  mins  rejects  the  story  of  imprisonment  and 

'  Job.  Damascen.  (ob.  750,)  Orat   III.  death  at  Samaria,  bat  not  the  burial ;  IL 

p.  868;  comp.  Wesseling^s  Note  on  Uicro-  p.  811  sq. 
oles  in  Vet  Komanor.  Itia  ed.  We«eL  p. 
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ded  or  sledge,  as  used  for  threshing.  It  consists  simply  of  two 
planks,  fitstened  together  side  by  side,  and  bent  upwards  in 
front ;  precisely  like  the  common  stone  sledge  of  New  England, 
though  less  heavy.  Many  holes  are  bored  in  the  bottom  under- 
neath, and  into  these  are  fixed  sharp  fragments  of  hard  stone. 
The  machine  is  dragged  by  the  oxen  as  they  are  driven  round 
upon  the  grain  ;  sometimes  a  man  or  boy  sits  upon  it ;  but  we 
did  not  see  it  otherwise  loaded.  The  effect  of  it  is,  to  cut  up 
the  straw  quite  fine.  We  afterwards  saw  this  instrument  fre- 
quently in  the  north  of  Palestine. 

The  whole  hill  of  Sebtlstieh  consists  of  fertile  soil ;  it  is  now 
cultivated  to  the  top,  and  has  upon  it  many  olive  and  fig  trees. 
The  ground  has  been  ploughed  for  centuries  ;  and  hence  it  is 
now  in  vain  to  look  here  for  the  foundations  and  stones  of  the 
ancient  city.  They  have  been  either  employed  in  the  construc- 
tions of  the  later  village  ;  or  removed  from  the  soil  in  order  to 
admit  the  plough  ;  or  have  been  covered  over  by  the  long  course 
of  tillage.'  Yet  on  approaching  the  summit,  we  came  suddenly 
upon  an  area  once  surrounded  by  limestone  columns,  of  which 
fifteen  are  still  standing  and  two  prostrate.  They  measured 
seven  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference.  How  many  more  have 
been  broken  up  and  carried  away,  no  one  can  tell.  We  could 
not  distinguish  the  order  of  their  architecture  ;  nor  is  there  any 
trace  of  foundations  round  about,  which  might  afford  a  clue  to 
the  nature  of  the  edifice.  Phocas  and  Brocardus  describe  the 
top  of  the  hill,  as  occupied  in  their  day  by  a  Greek  church  and 
monastery  ;*  and  these  columns  may  possibly  have  been  connected 
with  the  former.  Yet  they  certainly  have  much  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  once  l>elonged  to  a  heathen  temple. 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  presents  a  splendid 
panorama  of  the  fertile  basin  and  the  mountains  around,  teeming 
with  large  villages ;  and  includes  also  a  long  extent  of  the 
Mediterranean,  not  less  than  twenty-five  degrees,  between  W. 
by  N.  and  N.  W.  N&bulus  is  not  here  visible  ;  but  so  near  as 
we  could  judge  of  its  direction,  it  must  bear  about  8.  30®  E.' 
Many  other  places  were  pointed  out  to  us  by  an  inhabitant  of  the 
village.* 

'  Cotoviciis  In  the  sizteenth,  and  von  irrong ;  for  NAbalus  lies  in  tbe  valley,  and 

Troilo  in  the  next  century,  speak  of  the  Scbustieh  lies  mnch  higher  than  the  same 

gnmnd  as  strowed  with  massed  of  ruins,  valley  some  two  honrs  farther  northwest 

which  is  not  now  the  case.    Cotov.  p.  845.  So  that  even  admitting   that  the  valley 

Von  Troilo  p.  409.  Dresd.  1676.  falls  m  this  distance  800  feet  (which  is 

*  Phocas  S  12.    Brocardns  c.  7.  p.  177.  hardly  possible),  yet  still  Sebustieh  would 

'  Schubert,  as   we   have  seen,  p.  276  not  be  more  than  three  or  four  hundred 

above,  makes  tlie  elevation  of  Nabulus  1751  feet  lower  than  Nabulus.    The  actual  dif- 

French  feet ;  that  of  Sebustieh  he  gives  ference  is  probably  not  so  gpreat.      ^ 

at  936  feet  above  the  sea;  Keise  lu.  p.  *  These  bore  as  follows:   Beit  Iba  on 

160.    I  think  this  latter  number  must  be  the  southern  hill  west  of  Nabulus  S.  16* 

iii.  143. 144 
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Deseending  the  hill  on  the  W.  S.  W.  we  came  to  the  Teiy 
remarkable  colonnade,  which  once  ran  from  this  point  along  the 
belt  of  level  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  apparently  quite 
around  to  the  site  of  the  present  village.  It  be^is  at  a  mass 
of  ruins  on  this  quarter  of  the  hill,  which  may  have  been  a 
temple,  or  more  probably  an  arch  of  triumph  or  something  of 
the  like  kind,  looking  out  W.  N.  W.  over  the  green  valley  and 
towards  the  sea  ;  forming  apparently  the  entrance  of  the  city  on 
this  side.  From  here,  the  colonnade  runs  E.  8.  E.  for  about  a 
thousand  feet,  and  then  curves  to  the  left,  following  the  base  of 
the  hill.  In  the  western  part,  about  sixty  limestone  columns  are 
still  erect,  most  of  them  on  ground  recently  ploughed ;  and 
further  east  are  some  twenty  more  standing  irregularly,  at  various 
intervals.  Many  more  than  these  lie  prostrate  ;  and  we  could 
trace  whole  columns  or  fragments  nearly  or  quite  to  the  viUage. 
The  columns  which  we  measured,  were  sixteen  feet  high,  two 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  one  foot  eight  inches  at  the 
top.  The  capitals  are  gone  ;  we  could  nowhere  find  a  trace  of 
them  remaining.  The  width  of  the  colonnade  was  fifty  feci 
We  measured  from  the  western  end  for  more  than  1900  feet, 
and  were  afterwards  satisfied  that  it  extended  for  a  thousand  feet 
or  more  further ;  making  its  whole  length  not  much  less  than 
three  thousand  feet. 

This  col<mnade  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  time  of 
Herod  the  Great ;  who,  as  we  shall  see,  rebuilt  and  adorned 
Bamaria  with  splendid  structures.  But  the  purpose  of  the 
work,  and  the  edifice  it  was  intended  to  decorate,  are  alike  un- 
known ;  and  these  columns  now  stand  solitaiy  and  mournful  in 
the  midst  of  ploughed  fields,  the  skeletons  as  it  were  of  depart- 
ed glory. 

I  find  no  mention  of  this  colonnade  by  travellers  before  the 
present  century,  except  in  very  general  terms.'  There  were 
said  to  be  likewise  columns  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill ;  which, 
however,  time  did  not  permit  us  to  seek  out. 

SebQstieh  is  the  Arabic  form  of  Sebaste,  another  foreign 

E.    SQrra  S.  l*"  E.    Deir  Sheraf  S.  7^  W.  Mart  ApoL  lib.  11.  Enseb.  HiBt  Ecc  8. 1& 

Kniyet  JSt  S.  51"  W.    Beit  LU  S.  ^6"  W.  See  more  in  Reland  Palest  p.  SlSsq.— In 

Kefr  Lebad  N.  72"  W.    RAmtn  N.  70"  W.  the  former  edition,  TAl  Keram  was  spoken 

Bisjria  N.  80"  W.      Bnriia  N.  6"  E.    Beit  of  as  in   sight,   which  is  not   the    case. 

Imrin  N.  60"  E.    Nuss  Ijbeil  N.  80"*  E.  There  wa»  also  an  inteichange  of  RAmin 

Vnienia  S     78"  E    esh-Sheikh  Shaleh,  and  Kefr  Lebad. 

Wely,  S.  €0^  E.    en-Nakftrah  S.  40'  E—        *  Manndrell  mentions  only  the  oolamnl 

The  village  Kaiyet  Jit  lies  on  the  hills  be-  on  the  hill,  or,  as  be  say^  on  the  north ; 

yond  the  Wady  of  Nfibnlus,  and  is  probably  March    24tii.     Morison   speaks   of  over 

the  Gitta  (rlrra)  mentioned   by   Justin  200  oolnmns  on  the  west  and  south ;  1^ 

Martyr,  Ensebhis,and  other  ancient  writers,  which  he  probably  means  the  colonnade ; 

as  a  village  in  the  region  of  Samaria,  the  p.  281.    It  seems  to  be  first  deaoribed  by 

feputed  birth  place  of  Simon  Magus.  Just.  Buckingluam ;  p.  514.  4tQ. 
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Greek  appellation,  which  since  the  days  of.  Herod  has  continued 
to  usurp  the  place  of  the  earlier  name  Samaria.  This  ancient 
city,  the  later  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  was  built 
by  Omri  king  of  Israel,  about  925  B.  C.  after  he  had  purchased 
the  hill  from  Shemer  its  owner,  from  whom  the  city  took  its 
name.'  The  site  of  this  capital  was  therefore  a  chosen  one  ;  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  all  Palestine,  a  situation  of  equal 
strength,  fertility,  and  beauty  combined.  In  all  these  particu- 
lars, it  has  very  greatly  the  advantage  over  Jerusalem.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  thei  capital  of  Israel  for  two  centuries,  and  until 
the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes  by  Shalmaneser,  under  king 
Hoshea,  alwut  720  B.  C  During  all  this  time  it  was  the  seat 
of  idolatry  ;  and  is  often  denounced  by  the  prophets,  sometimes 
in  connection  with  Jerusalem.*  Here  too  was  the  scene  of  many 
of  the  acts  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha,  connected  with 
the  various  famines  in  the  land,  the  unexpected  plenty  in  Sama- 
ria, and  the  various  deliverances  of  the  city  from  the  Syrians.* 

After  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes,  Samaria  appears 
to  have  continued,  for  a  time  at  least,  as  the  chief  city  of  the 
foreigners  brought  into  their  place  ;  though  Sichem  (N&bulus), 
as  we  have  seen,  soon  became  the  capital  of  the  Samaritans  as 
a  religious  sect.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish,  whether 
under  the  name  Samaria,  the  city  or  the  region  is  meant.'  John 
Hyrcanus  took  the  city  after  a  year's  siege,  and  razed  it  to  the 
ground.*  Yet  it  must  soon  have  revived  ;  for  we  find  Samaria 
not  long  after  mentioned  stiU  as  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews  ; 
Pompey  restored  it  to  its  own  inhabitants  ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
built  up  again  by  Gabinius.' — Augustus,  after  the  death  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  bestowed  Samaria  on  Herod  the  Great ; 
who  ultimately  rebuilt  the  city  with  great  magnificence  and 
strength,  and  gave  it  the  name  Sebaste  in  honour  of  Augustus.* 
Here  he  placed  a  colony  of  six  thousand  persons,  composed 
partly  of  veteran  soldiers,  and  partly  of  people  from  the  coun- 
try round  about ;  enlarged  the  circumference  of  the  city  ;  and 
erected  around  it  a  strong  wall,  twenty  stadia  in  circuit.  In  the 
midst  of  the  city,  he  left  a  sacred  place  of  a  fiirlong  and  a  half, 
splendidly  decorated  ;  and  here  he  erected  a  temple  in  honour 
of  Augustus,  which  was  celebrated  for  its  magnitude  and  beauty. 

»  1  K.  16,  28.  24.  Jos.  Antiq.  8.  12.  5.  •  Jer.  41,  5.   Vzra,  4,  10.  17.  Neh.  4, 

*  2  K.  17,  a  5  sq.  2.    1  Maoc  5,  66.   2  Mace  15,  1. 

*  Ahab  built  here  a  temple  of  Baal,  1  '  Joseph.  Ant  13.  10.  8.  B.  J.  1.  2.  7. 
K.  16,  82.  83.  Jeha  destroyed  this  tern-  ^  Jos.  Ant  13.  15.  4.  ib.  14.  4.  4.  ib. 
pie,  2  tC.  10,  18-28.    Prophetic  denancia-  14.  5.  8. 

tSons  see  in  Is.  9,  8  sq.    Jer.  28,  18.  14.  "  Jos.  Ant  15.  7.  8.  B.  J.  1.  20.  a 

Ez.  16,  46-5,5.    Am.  6,  1.     Mia  1,  1  sq.  Comp  Ant  15.  7.  7.   ib.  16.  8.  5.— The 

See  also  Hos.  8,  5-14.    Am.  4,  1.  etc.  name  8ebatte  is  the  Greek  translation  of 

*  1  K.  17,  1.   18,  1.  2  sq.  c  20.    2  K.  the  Latin  epithet  or  name  Auauita. 
6,24.0.7. 
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The  whole  city  was  greatly  ornamented  ;  and  became  a  strong 
fortress.^  Such  was  apparently  the  Samaria  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, where  Philip  preached  the  Gospel,  and  a  church  was 
gathered  by  the  apostles.* — That  the  colonnade  now  seen  along 
the  southern  side  of  the  hill,  was  connected  with  the  temple 
just  mentioned,  although  not  in  itself  improbable,  is  yet  more 
perhaps  than  we  are  wammted  certainly  to  affirm. 

In  the  next  following  centuries  we  know  nothing  of  Sebaste, 
except  from  its  coins  ;  of  which  there  are  several,  extending  from 
Nero  to  Geta  the  brother  of  Caracalla.'  Septimius  Severus 
appears  also  to  have  established  there  a  Roman  colony,  in  the 
bt^nning  of  the  third  century.^  Eusebius  scarcely  mentions 
the  city  as  extant ;  but  Jerome  speaks  frequently  of  it,  as  do 
other  writers  of  the  same  and  a  later  age.'  Samaria  early  be- 
came an  episcopal  see.  The  bishop  Marius  or  Marinus  was 
present  at  the  council  of  Nicea  in  A.  D.  325  ;  and  the  names 
of  six  others  are  preserved,  the  last  of  whom,  Pelagius,  at- 
tended the  synod  at  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  536.*  The  name 
of  this  see  occurs  in  the  earlier  Greek  NotUice,  and  also  in 
the  later  Latin  ones.^  The  city  fell,  with  N&bulus,  into  the 
power  of  the  Muhammedans  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem ; 
out  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it,  untd  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
except  the  slight  mention  by  St.  Willibald,  in  the  ninth  century.* 
At  what  time  the  splendid  city  of  Herod  was  laid  in  ruins,  we 
are  nowhere  informed ;  but  all  the  notices  of  the  fourth  century 
and  later,  would  rather  lead  us  to  infer,  that  the  destruction  had 
already  taken  place  before  that  early  period. 

The  crusaders  afford  us  little  ioibrmation  as  to  the  Sebaste 
of  their  day.  They  established  here  a  Latin  bishopric,  of  which 
Bayner  is  first  mentioned  as  the  occupant,  about  A.  D.  1155 ; 
and  the  title  was  continued  in  the  Bomish  church  until  the 
tburteenth  century.*  Saladin  marched  through  it  in  A.  D.  1184, 
on  his  retreat  from  Kerak.'*  Benjamin  of  Tudela  describes  it 
as  a  strong  place,  situated  on  a  hUl,  watered  with  rivulets,  and 
abounding  in  gardens,  orchards,  vineyards,  and  oUve  trees. '^. 
Phocas  and  Brocardus  speak  only  of  the  church  and  tomb  of 

>  Jot.  Ant  1&  S.  5.    R.  J.  L  21.  8.  dtationt  in  Relnnd  PabMt  pp.  979-S8U 

Strabo  le.  2.  84.  *  Ubbe  CoociL  IL  c  ftl.  V.  o.  28d. 

'  Acts  8,  5.  9  aq.  Reland  Pal.  p.  988.     Le  Qnien  Or.  Ghr. 

*  Eckhel  Doctx.   Namm.  HL  p.  4iO.  IIL  p.  650  aq. 

MioDnet  M6d.  antiq.  V.  p.  518.  ^  Belaud  PaL  pp.  216,  220,  222,  228. 

*  Ulpian.  Leg.  L  do  Censibus:  <<Diyiu        '  See  above,  p.  295.    St.  WilUbald.  Ho- 
qaoqae  Severnf  in  Sebastenam  dvitatem    deep.  p.  878,  ed.  Mabillon. 

ooloniam  deduxit"  Coins  of  JnliaDomns  •  WilL  Tyr.  18.  6.  Jac  de  Vltr.  68.  p. 

the  wiib  of  Severns,  bear  also  the  ins(»ip-  1077.    See  genr.  Le  Quien  Oriens  Chr. 

tion  COL.  SEBASTE.     CeUarins  Notit.  m.  p.  1290  aq. 

Orb.  IL  p.  482.  '*  Abulfeda  AnnaL  A.   H.  580.     Set 

*  Epist  86,  Epitaph.  PanlsB  p.  677.    See  above,  p.  296. 

above,  p.  801.    See  also  the   nameroos        "  Beig.  of  Tod.  L  p.  65. 
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John  the  Baptrnt,  and  of  the  Greek  chnroh  and  monastery  near 
the  summit  of  the  hilL^  Simflar  slight  notices  are  found  in  the 
travellers  of  the  fourteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries  ;* 
in  the  eighteenth  it  appears  not  to  have  been  noticed  at  all ; 
"while  in  the  present  century  it  has  again  been  often  visited  and 
tlescribed.'  There  are  in  Sebftstieh  a  few  Greek  Christians;  and 
a  titular  Greek  bishop  of  Sebaste  resides  in  the  convent  at  Jeru- 
salem.^ 


From  Sebttstieh  two  roads  lead  into  the  direct  route  from 
N^bulus  to  Jenin.  The  easiest  meets  it  at  Beit  Imrin,  a  village 
on  that  route,  distant  from  SebQstieh  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  N. 
60°  E.  By  this^ve  despatched  our  servants  and  baggage,  while 
we  were  occupied  in  looking  at  the  ruins.  The  other  road  leads 
over  the  high  ridge,  which  shuts  in  the  basin  on  the  north. 
This  we  took.  Leaving  SebUstieh  at  10.40,  we  descended  into 
the  northern  valley ;  and  then  ascending  the  range  of  hills 
beyond,  we  came  at  11.20  to  Burka,  a  large  village  situated 
upon  a  sort  of  terrace  on  the  side  of  the  northern  ridge,  over- 
looking the  whole  basin  of  SebDstieh.'  Like  all  the  villages  of 
these  parts,  it  is  surrounded  by  extensive  olive  groves.  At  llf 
o'clock  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge  beyond,  by  a  steeper 
ascent,  and  had  a  noble  prospect  of  the  fine  basin  behind  us  ; 
of  the  Mediterranean  upon  our  left ;  and  also  a  view  before  us 
of  another  of  those  beautiful  plains,  which  characterize  this 
region  in  distinction  from  that  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  a  fine 
broad  valley  running  from  east  to  west,  divided  into  two  parts  at 
some  distance  on  our  right,  by  irregular  rocky  hills,  projecting 
into  it  from  the  north.  The  eastern  portion  appeared  here 
green  and  beautiful,  extending  far  eastward  like  an  oval  plain  ; 
on  its  northwest  side  lies  S^ndr,  which  was  not  here  visible. 
The  western  part  was  narrower,  less  regular,  and  less  rich, 
running  off  westwards  towards  the  Mediterranean,  but  not 
uniting  with  the  valley  of  N&bulus  and  SebQstieh.  Many 
villages  lay  before  us  in  various  directions,  scattered  upon  the 
lower  hills  beyond  the  valley  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  igno- 

'  Pbocas  §  12.    Brooardns  o.  7.  p.  177.  upon  himself  or  others,  or  cren  to  suggest 

*  WilUam  of  Baldensel  A.  D.  1386,  p.  the  idea,  that  the  fortress  of  S^nOr  (his 

868.     Sir  J.  Manndeville,  p.  107.  Loud.  Santorri)  might  have  heen  the  site  of  the 

1889.     ZnaHart  p.   245.      Cotovicas  p.  ancient  Samaria  and  Sebaste,  merely  he- 

845.    Delia  Valle  IL  p.  108.  Paris  1745.  caose  he  did  not  happen  to  see  Sebustieh. 

Qoaresmins  IL  p.   811   sq.      Manndrell  See  above,  VoL  I.  p.  484,  n.  2. 

Mareh  24.  Morison  p.  281.  *  See  Vol  L  p.  425. 

'  It  is  absolutely  unpardonable  in  Dr  *  From  Boika  the  bearing  of  Seb&sti^ 

Garke,  that  ha  should  attempt  to  impose  is  S.  6^  W. 
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ranee  of  our  gtiide,  we  fitiled  to  obtain  the  names  of  many  of 
them.  He  indeed  was  always  ready  with  a  name ;  but  we 
discovered  by  cross  examination,  that  he  did  not  always  give  the 
same  ;•  and  therefore  recorded  only  such  as  were  confirmed  by 
other  testimony.* 

We  now  descended  obliquely  along  the  northern  side  of  the 
ridge  on  a  general  course  E.  N.  E.  We  reached  at  12.20  a 
small  village  called  Fendektkmieh,'  lying  up  some  distance  on 
the  hill  side,  with  several  fountains  near  it.  We  continued  on 
the  same  course,  still  along  the  slope,  with  the  fine  valley  below 
us  on  the  left ;  and  at  12f  o'clock  came  to  Jeba',  a  large  village, 
or  rather  town,  on  the  slope  of  the  range  of  hills,  which  at  this 
point  are  much  lower  than  where  we  had  crossed  further  west. 
In  the  village  is  a  tower;  and  there  is  quite  an  appearance 
of  antiquity.  The  name,  too,  marks  it  decidedly  as  another 
ancient  Geba  or  Gibeah  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  notice  of 
a  place  of  that  name  in  this  quarter,  unless  it  be  the  Gabe 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  sixteen  Boman  miles  from 
Ceesarea.'  Here  we  fell  into  the  direct  N&bulus  road ;  and 
descending  to  a  fine  fountain  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  found  our 
servants  and  baggage  waiting  our  arrival  We  halted  under  the 
shade  of  the  olive  trees  to  dine. 

Setting  off  again  at  half  past  2  o'clock,  we  continued  on  the 
same  course  for  twenty  minutes  ;  when  we  passed  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  valley,  a  stony  dell,  and  emerging  upon  the  open 
plain  beyond,  turned  northeast.  Here  Stotlr  came  in  sight ;  a 
ruin  on  an  almost  isolated  rocky  hill  before  us.  Fifteen  minutes 
ftirther  brought  us  to  the  apparent  water-summit  in  the  plain ; 
beyond  which  the  waters  no  longer  flow  westwards.  The  valley 
opens  out  gradually  into  an  extensive  plain  on  the  east  of 
S^ntir.  At  3.10,  a  spot  was  pointed  out  on  our  left^  where  a 
weekly  feir  is  held,  which  is  frequented  by  the   neighbouring 

Seasants.     At  the  same  time  the  villages  of  Meitheldn  and 
[isilya  were  in  sight  upon  our  right ;  the  former  bearing  E.^S. 

'  The  places  which  we  ascertained,  bore  hour  to  Seb&stieh ;  March  24th.    Morison 

as  follows :    Sebustieh  S.  IS"*  W.     Siirra  describes  the  well  as  on  a  hill,  and  the 

S.  8**  W.    'Aijeh  N.  5"  E.    Fahmeh  N.  village  lower  down  upon  the  slope;  p.  229. 

5"  W.    er-Rlmeh  N.  6°  W. — Among  the  This  Sileh  is  marked  in  on  oar  lists  in  com- 

villages  which  we  thus  lost,  was  probably  section  with  'Ajjeh,  'ArrAbeh,  and  Fahmeh; 

Sileh,   or   S.let  ed-Dahr,   "  S.leh   of  the  and  from  the  description  of  these  travellers, 

sammit,"  as  it  is  called  in  distmction  from  would  seem  to  be  perhaps  on  the  same 

the  Sileh  west  of  Jenin,  near  the  plain  of  slope  as  Fendektoieh,  but  further  west. 
Esdraelon.    Maundrell  in  passing  by  a  di-        *  This  name  is  doubtless   an  andenl 

rect  route  from  el-Lejjdn  to  Sebilistieh,  had  Pentacomia,  ncrroicoju/a.     But  I  find  no 

the  two  villages  'Arr^beh  and  lUmeh  at  ancient  place  of  this  name  mentioned,  «x- 

his  left  on  the  hills ;  and  came  thence  in  cept  in  Palsstina  I'ertia,  east  of  the  Desd 

an  hour  to  a  well  called  Sileh,  after  the  Sea.  Rel.  Pal.  pp.  215,  218,  228,  227,  92& 
nearest  village ;  from  this  point  he  was  an        '  Onomast.  art.  OabtUhon. 
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distant  about  half  an  hour,  and  the  latter  E.  by  N.  perhaps  an 
hour  distant.  We  passed  along  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which 
Bkatir  stands  at  3.20,  having  the  village  and  ruin  over  us  upon 
the  left. 

This  is  a  village  and  former  fortress,  situated  on  a  round 
rocky  hill  of  considerable  elevation,  almost  insulated  in  the 
plain,  being  connected  with  the  lower  mountains  in  the  north- 
west only  by  a  low  rocky  ridge.  The  village  was  once  consider- 
able. The  fortress  was  formerly  very  strong ;  and  so  far  as  the 
situation  is  concerned,  might  easily  have  been  made  impregna- 
ble. It  belonged  to  one  of  the  independent  Sheikhs  of  the 
country ;  who,  although  nominally  subject  to  the  Turkish  Pa- 
sha, was  not  always  ready  to  yield  him  obedience.  The  notori- 
ous Jezz&r  with  five  thousand  men  once  besieged  the  Sheikh  for 
two  months  in  his  strong  hold,  without  success.^  More  than 
thirty  years  later,  the  chieftain  having  placed  himself  in  open 
rebeUion  against  the  late  Abdallah  Pasha  of  'Akka,  that  officer 
laid  siege  to  the  fortress  in  1830,  the  year  before  'Akka  itself 
was  invested  by  the  Egjrptian  army.  With  the  aid  of  troops 
from  the  Emir  Beshir  of  Mount  Lebanon,  he  finally  succeeded 
in  taking  the  place,  after  a  siege  of  three  or  four  months  ;  razed 
the  fortress ;  itnd  cut  down  all  the  oUve  trees.  It  is  now  a 
shapeless  mass  of  ruins  ;  amoug  which  a  few  families  still  find  a 
home,  living  chiefly  in  caves.  The  castle  is  described  as  having 
borne  the  character  of  the  middle  ages ;  but  I  find  no  allusion 
to  it  in  any  writer,  Frank  or  Arabian,  until  near  the  present 
century  ;  and  it  is  therefore  probably  not  of  very  ancient  date.* 

The  plain  on  the  east  of  S&ntlr  is  a  beautiful  tract,  oval  or 
nearly  round  in  form,  three  or  four  miles  in  diameter,  and 
surrounded  by  picturesque  hills  not  very  elevated.  It  is  per- 
fectly level,  with  a  soil  of  rich  dark  loam  exceedingly  fertile. 
Its  waters  would  seem  naturally  to  flow  off  somewhere  on  the 
southeast  quarter  ;  but  not  being  able  to  distinguish  any  outlet 
among  the  hiUs,  we  inquired,  and  were  told  that  none  exists. 
The  plain,  it  was  said,  drinks  up  its  own  waters  ;  and  in  winter 
they  collect  upon  it  and  form  a  lake,  which  renders  our  present 
road  impassable.  Hence  it  is  planted  chiefly  with  millet,  a 
summer  crop ;  although  in  the  northwest  part,  where  the  sur- 
face is  higher,  we  found  the  peasants  engaged  in  harvesting 
wheat.  From  its  mud  in  winter,  the  plain  is  called  Mer) 
el-GhOrdk,   ^  Meadow  of  sinking  or  drowning,'  equivalent  to 

*  Browne's  TrsTeb  p.  6B5.  Clarke's  was  visitea  hj  Dr  Clarke  in  1801,  and 
TnwtlU  in  the  Holy  Land.  4to.  p.  504.—  later  bj  Turner,  Buckingham,  and  others. 
This  was  before  A.  D.  1799.  It  is  the  Santorri  of  Dr  aarke,  which  ha 

*  First  apparently  by  Browne,  who  how-  tries  to  pass  off  as  Samaria ;  p.  608.  4to. 
erer  does  not  giro  the  name  ;  p.  665.    It 
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'Drowned  meadow/'  Around  its  son  them  and  eastern  b(»deni 
are  several  villages.' 

We  issued  i^m  the  large  plain  at  4  o'clock,  c^posite  to  Jerba 
on  our  left,  by  a  narrow  plain  or  Wady  coming  from  the  northeast. 
After  fifteen  minutes  tlus  valley  turns  east,  where  it  runs  up  for 
some  distance.  On  its  southern  side  was  the  small  village  Kufeir, 
•about  twenty  minutes  distant.  We  kept  on  up  the  sl%ht  rocky 
•ascent  on  the  north ;  and  reaching  its  top  at  4.25,  were  sud- 
denly gratified  with  a  wide  and  glorious  view,  extending  across 
the  lower  hills  to  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  mountains 
of  Nazareth  beyond.  The  impression  at  first  almost  overpow- 
•ered  me.  Just  below  us,  on  the  left,  was  a  charming  little  basin 
■or  plain,  a  recess  shut  in  among  the  mountains,  and  separated  on 
the  north  from  the  great  plain  only  by  a  slight  ridge.  I  looked 
eagerly  for  the  round  summit  of  Tabor,  but  it  was  not  visible  ; 
the  mountain  of  DcUiy,  the  Little  Hermon,  rose  in  desert 
nakedness  between,  and  shut  out  Tabor  wholly  from  the  view. 
Further  west,  the  mountains  rose  boldly  along  the  north  side  of 
the  great  plain ;  and  the  precipice  S.  by  E.  of  Nazareth,  to 
which  an  ecclesiastical  tradition  gives  the  name  of  the  ^'  Mountain 
of  the  Precipitation,'*'  was  conspicuous,  bearing  N.  7**  E. 

We  now  had  a  considerable  descent  on  the  same  course, 
about  northeast,  and  came  at  4|  o'clock  to  Eob&tlyeh,  a  large 
village  in  the  midst  of  very  extensive  and  beautifril  oUve  groves. 
It  lies  on  the  east  of  the  Uttle  plain  above  described,  and  some^ 
what  higher ;  from  the  plain  a  valley  extends  up  by  the  village 
on  the  north  side,  and  opens  into  a  still  smaller  plain  in  that 
direction,  which  it  serves  to  drain.  Our  course  now  led  us 
across  this  latter  plain  along  its  left  side  ;  it  is  skirted  by  low 
hills,  and  was  covered  with  fields  of  wheat ;  but  seemed  not 
very  fertile.  Crossing  a  low  rise  of  groimd  at  6^  o'clock,  we 
left  the  plain,  and  descended  into  a  narrow  stony  naked  dell,  not 
very  deep,  but  yet  sufficiently  so  to  cut  off  all  frirther  obser* 
vation.  It  was  now  dry ;  but  water  apparently  often  runs 
through  it.*  We  followed  down  this  dell  about  N.  N.  E.  till  it 
brought  us  at  6^  o'clock  to  Jenin. 

>  Monro,  in  passing  this  wsj  on  the  of  die  hills;  Tii.  SftBftrS.25"W.  Meidie- 

2d  of  May,  saw  here  a  lake,  which  he  I6n  8.  20''  £.     Judeideh  a  28**  £.    Sirii 

says  **  had  been  fonned  within  a  short  time  S.  BS'*  E.    Misilya  S.  72**  E. 

from  some  nnknown  caose  V  His  nraleteers  ^  Saltns  vel  Praoipitinra  I>omini ;  BfO- 

had  probably  never  before  seen  it    L  p.  cardns  c.  6.  pw  175.    Qnaresmins  II.  p. 

276.— Schnbert  travelled  from  Sebustieh  842.   Cotovic  pw  849.   The  tradition  from 

to  Jenin  by  a  more  western  route,  leading  which  this  name  sprii^^  is  late  and  le- 

by  the  Tillage  of  'Air^lbeh ;  Reise  IIL  p.  gendaiy ;  as  we  shiUl  see  further  on. 

161.  *  Monro  describes  a  spring  as  gashing 

'  These  at  8.6&  bore  as  follows ;   the  out  in  this  valley  and  fonning  a  considtr- 

littlevillageof  Jerba  lying  at  the  same  time  able  brook.      This  was  ewly  in  May. 

north  about  ten  minutes  distant  at  the  foot  Bummer  Bamble  L  p.  877. 
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This  place  is  situated  in  the  mouth  of  the  same  Wadj,  as  it 
enters  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  having  gentle  hills  on  either 
side.  The  town  lies  in  the  midst  of  gardens  of  fruit  trees, 
which  are  surrounded  hy  hedges  of  the  prickly  pear ;  here  too 
are  seen  a  few  scattered  palm  trees.  The  houses  are  of  stone, 
tolerahly  well  built ;  the  place  may  contain  perhaps  two  thou- 
sand inhabitants  ;  among  whom  are  only  three  or  four  £Etmilies, 
of  Greek  Christians.^  The  most  remarkable  thing  here  is  the 
fine  flowing  public  fountain,  rising  in  the  hills  back  of  the  town, 
and  brought  down  so  as  to  issue  in  a  noble  stream  in  the  midst  of 
the  place.  The  fountain  is  built  up  with  plain  but  good  mason 
work.  It  has  a  reservoir  of  stone,  in  which  the  people  may  dip 
their  jars  ;  and  also  a  long  stone  trough  for  the  herds  and  flocks. 
The  water  flows  off  northwestwards  towards  the  Mediterranean.' 

This  fountain  had  not  long  been  built ;  and  is  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  public  spirit  of  Husein  'Abd  el-Hddy,  late  Mudir  of 
'Akka,  whose  authority  extended  over  all  the  southern  provinces 
of  Syria.  Husein  was  the  head  of  a  powerful  family  ;  was  very 
rich  ;  and  employed  some  two  or  three  hundred  yoke  of  oxen  in 
cultivating  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  He  was  now  dead,  and  one 
of  his  brothers  had  succeeded  to  the  same  office.  One  of  his 
sons  was  at  this  time  governor  of  N&bulus.  Another  was  also 
governor  of  Jenln,  which  is  the  chief  place  of  the  district 
embracing  the  great  plain,  and  is  subordinate  to  N&bulus,  in 
the  same  manner  as  Hebron  is  to  Jerusalem.  He  too  cultivates 
large  tracts  of  land  upon  the  plain  in  the  vicinity  of  Jenin. 

Jenin  is  probably  the  En-Gannim  of  the  Old  Testament,  a 
Levitical  city,  in  Issachar,  in  or  near  the  great  plain.'  It  has 
eiao  ever  been  held,  and  with  good  reason,  to  be  the  Ginaaa  of 
Joeephus,  which  lay  on  the  borders  of  the  great  plain  towards 
Samaria ;  indeed  tbs  province  of  Samaria  extended  from  it  south- 
wards as  far  as  to  Acrabatene.^  No  further  notice  of  the  place 
appears,  until  the  time  of  the  crusades,  when  it  is  several  times 
mentioned  by  Arabian  writers  in  connection  with  the  march  of 
Saladin.'  Brocardus  speaks  of  it  as  Ginum ;'  and  as  it  lies  upon 
the  great  road  between  Jerusalem  and  ' Akka  or.  Nazareth,  it  has 
since  been  visited  and  described  by  many  travellers. 

The  plain  of  Esdraelon  is  skirted  on  its  southern  side  by  low 
hills,  running  from  Jenin  in  a  northwest  direction,  until  they 

'  Sdiols  my  from  1600  to  SOOO  inhab-  teenth  century ;    tte  in  Alberts  Bei^.  of 

Huti;  pw26S.     I  soppoM  the  plaoo  to  be  Tad.  IL  p.  488. 

■t  least  one  quarter  as  lai^  as  Nabolns,        *  Ftpula  Jos.  Ant  20.  6L  I.   B.  J.  8. 8  4. 

and  probably  more.  0>mp.  B.  J.  2.  12.  8,  wbeie  it  is  Vtifid^, 

*  The  eleradon  of  Jenln,  and  of  oonrse  Beland  PaL  p.  812. 

•f  the  plain  jnst  adjacent,  is  given  by  Sobn-  *  Bohaedd.  Vit.  Salad,  p.  69.  Abnlfedss 

bert  at  615  Paris  feet.    Reise  III.  p.  162.  Annal  A.  U.  578,  580,  pp.  80,  86,  in 

*  Josh.  19,  21.    21,  29.     This  identity  Scbnltens  Exoerpt.  Abnlf.  post  Yit  Salad. 
b  also  assumed  by  £.  Parohi  in  the  four-  *  Brocardos  c  7.  p.  177. 
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nnite  with  what  may  be  called  an  extension  of  the  ridge  of 
Carmel.  Further  south,  these  hills  become  higher  and  form  the 
mountains  of  Samaria.  It  is  this  extension  of  Carmel  towards 
the  southeast,  consisting  of  a  low  ridge  or  range  of  hills,  which 
separates  the  great  southern  plain  along  the  coast,  from  that  of 
Esdraelon.  From  the  knoll  on  the  west  of  Jenin,  we  could  look 
out  upon  this  part  of  the  plain  and  the  adjacent  southern  hills, 
which  are  very  much  lower  and  less  bold  than  those  on  the 
northern  side  around  Nazareth.  Looking  towards  Carmel,  on  the 
southeast  side  of  a  low  Tell  or  mound,  a  little  back  from  the 
plain,  we  could  distinguish  the  place  called  Ta'annuk,  about 
two  and  a  half  hours  distant ;  it  was  said  to  have  ruins,  which 
led  the  people  to  suppose  it  was  once  a  large  city,  though  it 
now  contains  but  a  few  families.  Further  to  the  right,  the 
direction  of  el-Lejjtln,  the  ancient  Legio,  was  shown ;  but  we 
could  not  make  it  out  distinctly.  Ta'annuk  is  undoubtedly  the 
ancient  Taanach  ;  first  a  city  of  the  Canaanites  ;  then  allotted 
to  Manasseh  and  assigned  to  the  Levites  ;  and  arfterwards  cele- 
brated in  the  triumphal  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak.  ^  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  describe  it  as  three  or  four  Roman  miles  from  Legio ; 
which  accords  with  the  present  site.*  The  name  is  found  upon 
Jacotin's  map ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  place  has  been 
noticed  by  any  traveller  before  Schubert.' 

Eastward  of  Jenin,  an  arm  or  offset  of  the  great  plain  runs 
up  southeast  between  the  hills  of  Samaria  on  the  south,  here 
higher  than  those  further  west,  and  a  range  of  naked  rocky 
heights  on  the  north,  which  extend  for  some  distance  from 
southeast  to  northwest  into  the  plain.  This  branch  of  the  plain 
is  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  broad,  and  rises  with  a  per- 
ceptible ascent  towards  the  southeast  for  an  hour  and  a  half  or 
two  hours  beyond  Jenin.  On  its  sides  round  about,  are  the 
villages  Deir  Abu  Dha'if,  Beit  KSid,  FOktl'a,  Deir  GhOzAl,  and 
'Ar&neh.  On  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  rocky  heights 
north  of  this  arm,  lies  the  village  of  Wezar,*  apparently  a  ruin, 
and  seen  in  aU  directions.  From  Jenin  a  direct  road  to  Beislin 
leads  obliquely  up  this  plain,  and  across  this  northern  range  of 
mountains ;  on  this  road,  and  upon  these  mountains,  hatf  an 
hour  southwest  of  the  highest  point,  lies  an  inhabited  village 
called  Jelbon,  in  which  we  may  recognise  the  ancient  Gilboa.* 

>  Josh.  12,  21.   17, 11.    21,  25.  Jadg.  1,        *  Hero  again  the  final  *Ain  of  the  He- 

27.    5, 19.   It  is  further  mendoned  in  Scrip-  brew  has  fallen  away  as  in  el-Jib;  a  Teiy 

tore  only  1  K.  4,  12.  nnnsnal  cironmstanoe.    See  VoL  I.  p.  255* 

*  Onomast.  arts.  Thaanatk  and  7%a-  n  2,  and  p.  456.  Oar  information  re- 
naaeh,  one  four,  the  other  three  miles  from  speoting  this  village  was  obtained  after- 
Legio.  wards  at  Naxareth,   from  an  inteliigenl 

^  Reise  III.  p.  16i.  Christian,  who  had  himself  travelled  the 

*  Sohnlts  writes  this  name  Mnar;  but  road  in  question.  See  also  Liebetmtfs 
Snoorrectlj.     Ktter  Exdk.  XX.  p.  422.  Beise,  L  p.  254,  Hamb.  1S54. 
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This  ciroiimstaiice  eerves  to  identify  these  as  the  mountains  of 
Gilboai  where  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  slain ;  and  on  which, 
according  to  Eosebius  and  Jerome,  a  large  village  of  the  same 
name  existed  in  their  daj.^  The  inhabitants  of  Jenin  now  caU 
this  range  Jebel  FUkt'a,  from  the  adjacent  village ;  but  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  others  give  it  this  appellation.  It  consti- 
tates  a  mountainous  tract  with  several  ridges,  in  all  about  an 
hour  in  breadth.' 

Besides  the  villages  we  had  to  day  seen  on  the  right  of  our 
load  after  leaving  Jeba',  there  is  also  marked  in  our  lists  a  place 
called  Ttlbfts,  which  probably  corresponds  to  the  Thebez  of 
Scripture,  where  Abimelech  met  his  death.'  That  place  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  describe  as  thirteen  Boman  miles  distant  from 
Neapolis  towards  Scythopolis,  now  Beis&n.^  Berggren  in  pass- 
ing from  Nazareth  to  N&bulus  took  a  route  lying  eastward  of 
Jenin,  and  spent  the  night  at  Tob&s ;  he  gives  its  position  at 
nine  hours  from  Nazareth  and  four  from  N&bulus.' 

In  the  district  west  of  our  road  also,  our  lists  give  the  name 
of  the  village  Kefr  Ktld  ;  probably  the  Caparcotia  of  Ptolemy 
and  the  Peutinger  Tables,  on  a  road  between  Cassarea  and 
Scythopolis,  marked  at  twenty-eight  Boman  miles  from  the 
former  and  twenty  firom  the  latter.  Of  this  ancient  place 
nothing  more  is  known.* — Buckingham,  in  travelling  from  N&- 
bulus  to  Nazareth,  describes  himself  as  leaving  the  road  to 
Jenin  at  KQb&tiyeh,  and  taking  a  more  westerly  direction, 
which  brought  him  in  about  two  hours  to  a  village  which  he 
calls  ^^  Birreheen,''  that  is,  Bdrkln.  This  village,  he  says,  '^  is 
seated  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  contains  from  forty  to  iSfty 
dwellings ;  and  just  opponte  to  it  on  the  west,  distant  about  a 
mile,  is  another  village  of  the  same  size,'"  which  according  to 
him  is  Kefr  KM.  Afterwards,  he  turned  northeast  through  a 
narrow  pass,  and  came  out  upon  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  about 
two  miles  west  of  Jenin.'     The  position  of  Kefr  KM  is  there- 

>  Onomsft   "  Oetbue,  mootee  alieidge-  I.  pp.  568, 569.— Wa  made  many  inqairiai 

wmnun  io  tezto  lapide  A  Sojrthopoli,   in  after  Tirzah  the  most  ancient  capital  of  the 

miilNM  etiam  Tioot  eat  grandii^  qui  vocator  kingdom  of  Israel ;  1  Kings  14,  17.   15, 

uelbos."  88,  etc.     We  could  find,  however,  no  name 

*  From  Jeoin  we  took  the  following  resembliog  It ;  unless  perhaps  it  be  TQO^ 
bearingfl :  Northern  declirity  of  Carme^  za,  a  place  which  we  TLBited  in  1852 ;  seo 
as  here  Men,  N.  80°  W.    Ta*annuk  N.  42*  in  Vol  UL  Sect.  VIL 

W.    *Ar^neh  In  the  pUun  N.  89'  E.    We-  •  Ptolem.  4.  16.     Reland  PaL  pp.  421, 

Itar  N.  46'  E.  'Ar&bb6neh  K.  60°  E.  Ffi-  461.    The  Peui  Tables  read  CaporcoUf- 

kft'a  K.  7S''  E.  ni;  which  doubtless  is  the  same  place. 

*  Judg.  9,  50.  T  TraveU  in  Palest  pp.  551, 552.  4to.— 

*  Oaooiast.  art  7%ebe$,  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  displaj  of 

*  Beimmn  Reaor,  etc.  DeL  IIL  Bihang  accuracy  In  B.'s  account  I  am  still  unable 
p,  1S»  This  appendix  In  the  original,  oon«-  to  fix  definitely  the  exact  position  of  Kefr 
taining  Itineraries,  Is  not  given  in  the  Ger-  KAd.  He  leaves  SlnAr  at  8  o'dock; 
man  transhition.  See  however  the  latter,  reaches  KQblt'jeh  (his  Cabaat)  in  about 
Reisen  Th.  ILp.  266sq.  Compi  above, Vol  two  hours;  and  *Birreheen'  in  about  two 
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fore,  probably,  not  far  from  an  hour  west  or  southwest  from  Jenln, 
among  the  hills,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  or  more  distant  from 
the  plain.  In  crossing  the  latter,  this  village  was  nowhere 
visible  to  us.  Mr  Wolcott  also,  in  1842,  when  at  Btltktn,  saw 
Kefr  KM  about  half  an  hour  distant,  in  a  valley  among  the  op- 
posite hiUs.* 

Saturday^  June  16f  A.  The  guide  whom  we  had  yesterday 
taken  at  Nabulus,  proved  so  incompetent  and  untrustworthy, 
that  we  dismissed  him,  and  engaged  a  Muslim  of  Jenln  to 
accompany  us  to  Nazareth  ;  not  indeed  to  show  us  the  road,  for 
that  was  plain  enough,  and  our  muleteers  had  often  travelled  it ; 
but  in  order  to  elicit  from  him  information  as  to  the  country 
along  the  way.  We  were  for  some  time  undecided  what  route 
to  take.  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  visit  Ta'annuk  and  el-Lejjtin, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  "excellency  of  Carmel;"  but  we  had 
already  been  compelled  reluctantly  to  exclude  this  mountain 
fix>m  our  plan,  in  order  to  reach  Beirtkt  at  the  proper  time  ;  and 
the  way  by  the  two  villages  in  question,  presented  nothing  else 
of  special  interest.  Along  the  direct  route  to  Nazareth,  also, 
there  is  very  little  to  be  seen  upon  the  plain.  But  by  taking  a 
direction  somewhat  further  east,  we  should  pass  by  Zer'in  and 
several  other  places,  which  seemed  connected  with  antiquity^ 
We  decided  for  the  latter  route,  and  were  afterwards  glad  that 
we  did  so  ;  as  it  afforded  us  better  views  of  the  plain  itself  and 
of  its  general  character,  than  we  could  have  obtained  upon  the 
other  roads. 

Our  grand  object  to  day  was  the  position  of  the  ancient 
Jezreel ;  could  this  be  satisfactorily  determined,  it  would  afibrd 
a  clue  for  fixing  the  sites  of  various  other  places  and  historical 
events,  connected  with  this  region.  Setting  off  from  Jenln  at 
4|  o'clock,  we  struck  out  upon  the  noble  plain  on  a  course  about 
N.  by  E.  ^E.  towards  the  western  extremity  of  the  moimtains  of 
Gilboa,  which  I  have  above  described  as  running  towards  the 
northwest.  We  thus  crossed  the  arm  or  offset  of  the  plain, 
which  here  extends  up  southeast,  and  found  all  the  water- 
courses, though  now  dry,  running  off  westwards,  4is  do  those  also 
from  the  southern  hills ;  all  going  to  swell  in  the  rainy  season 
"  that  ancient  river,  the  river  Eashon,"*  as  it  flows  towards  the 
Mediterranean.  In  the  plain  are  occasionally  low  ridges  and 
swells.     Perched  high  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  naked  peaks 

homn  more.   Of  oonne  it  was  now  about  1 2  distance  from  thence  to  Kefr  K6d,  is  prob- 

o'clock.  Then  he  tarns  N.  EI.  throngh  a  nar-  ably  to  be  contracted  in  like  proportion, 

rowpass,  and  after  porsoing  his  way  for  10010  *  Biblloth.  Saora,  1S48,  p.   76.      See 

time,  comes  oat  npon  the  i^ain  of  Esdraelon  more  in  VoL  ID.  Sect  m,  nndier  April  Sls^ 

0t  fwon.    From  S&n6r  to  KObatiyeh  we  1852. 

were  short  of  anhoor  and  a  half;  and  B.'t  *  Jndg.  5, 21. 
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of  GQboa,  the  viUage  Wezar  was  a  conspicuous  object,  and 
apparently  had  been  once  a  fortress. 

At  5 J  o'clock,  we  left  the  village  'Arfineh  on  our  right,  and 
soon  reached  the  broad  western  end  of  Gilboa.  The  path  now 
led  over  Occasional  slight  spurs,  or  roots « of  the  mountain, 
stretching  down  still  further  westwards ;  and  from  such  points 
we  had  wide  views  of  all  the  extent  of  the  great  plain, 
spread  out  upon  our  left,  and  of  the  long  blue  ridge  of  Carmel 
beyond.  The  prospect  was  charming  for  its  rich  fertility  and 
beauty.  Yellow  fields  of  grain,  with  green  patches  of  cotton 
and  millet  interspersed,  checkered  the  landscape  like  a  carpet. 
The  plain  itself  was  almost  without  villages  ;  but  on  the  slope 
of  Oarmel,  as  it  extends  southeast,  or  on  hills  further  to  the  left, 
several  places  were  pointed  out,  as  el-Lejjtln,  Um  el-Fahm, 
Ta'annuk,  Stleh,  el-YAmon,  el-B&rid,  Kefr  AdAn,  and  otheis. 
A  small  village  called  Jelameh,  apparently  deserted,  was  just  on 
our  left  at  ten  minutes  before  6  o'clock ;  and  here  too  we  could 
see  Mukeibeleh,  a  village  in  the  plain,  on  the  direct  route  from 
Jenin  to  Nazareth.' 

The  water-courses  from  the  mountains  on  our  right,  all 
passed  off  westwards  into  the  plain  ;  at  6.10  we  came  upon  the 
junction  of  two  of  these  of  some  size,  but  with  no  trace  of 
water.  Five  minutes  beyond,  we  had  a  small  site  of  ruined 
foundations  on  our  right,  called  SQndela.  At  6^  o'clock,  we 
crossed  the  principal  of  the  low  spurs,  and  Zer'in  lay  before  us. 
We  now  b^an  to  get  sight  of  the  country  north  of  the  range 
of  Gilboa^  and  were  surprised  to  find  it  lying  much  lower  than 
the  plain  we  were  crossing.  At  6.40  the  head  of  a  Wady  was 
on  our  right,  running  down  northeast.  We  had  thus  been 
about  an  hour  in  passing  along  the  whole  breadth  of  these 
mountains  at  their  western  end.  At  7  o'clock  we  reached 
Zer'in. 

Thus  far  we  had  been  travelling  over  the  plain  ;  which  here 
perhaps  might  be  called  undulating,  in  consequence  of  the  slight 
spurs  and  swells  above  described.  Further  west  it  seemed  per- 
fectly level,  with  a  general  declivity  towards  the  Mediterranean, 
to  which  its  waters  flow  off.  As  we  approached  Zer'in,  there  was 
only  a  very  gentle  rise  of  the  surface,  like  another  low  swell ; 
and  it  was  therefore  quite  unexpected  to  us,  on  reaching  that 
village,  to  find  it  standing  upon  the  brow  of  a  very  steep  rocky 
descent  of  one  hundred  feet  or  more  towards  the  northeast. 
Here  the  land  sinks  off  at  once  into  a  great  fertile  valley  run- 
ning down  E.  8.  £.  along  the  northern  wall  of  the  mountains  of 
Gilboa.     This  valley  is  itself  a  broad  deep  plain ;  its  water- 

'  From  JeUmeh  my  companion  took  the    Adan  S.  70'  W.    Sileh  W.    Ta'annnk  N. 
IbibwingbMLriiigt ;  Wenr  N.  60"  E.  Kefr    70*  W.    el-MukeibOeh,  N.  60*  W. 
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bed  runs  along  under  the  rocky. declivity  on  the  right,  and  then 
under  Gilboa ;  while  on  the  other,  or  northeastern  side,  the 
ground  slopes  gradually  upwards  to  the  base  of  the  mountain 
of  Dfihy,  the  little  Hermon.  The  western  extremity  of  this 
mountain  bears  from  Zer'in  about  north  by  east,  and  firom  that 
point  it  stretches  off  east-southeastwards  for  some  distance, 

?arallel  to  Gilboa.  It  thus  shuts  out  still  all  view  of  Mount 
'abor ;  of  which  as  yet  we  had  had  no  glimpse.  Hermon  is 
not  long  ;  its  eastern  part  being  only  a  very  low  ridge  along  the 
north  side  of  the  valley. 

This  deep  plain,  thus  enclosed  between  the  ranges  of  Gilboa 
and  little  Hermon,  is  about  an  hour  in  breadth ;  and  below 
Zer'in  continues  down  E.  S.  £.  quite  to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan 
at  Beisfin.  We  could  here  see  the  acropolis  of  Beisfin  lying 
much  lower  than  Zer'in ;  and  from  every  account,  that  place 
appears  to  be  situated  not  &r  above  the  level  of  the  Jordan 
valley.  On  our  left,  the  Wady  or  plain  below  us  ran  up  to- 
wards the  northwest,  where  it  seemed  soon  to  reach  the  level  of 
the  great  plain  above.  The  exact  place  of  the  division  of  the 
waters,  we  were  not  able  to  determine  ;  but  so  far  as  we  could 
judge  of  it,  as  seen  from  the  higher  ground  which  we  after- 
wards crossed,  it  seemed  to  be  near  the  ruined  villages  Ftleh 
and  'AfClleh  in  the  plain.  There  is  apparently  no  distinct 
water-shed ;  but  the  portions  of  the  great  plain  on  the  north 
and  south  of  these  hamlets,  obviously  send  their  waters  west- 
wards to  the  Mediterranean  ;  while  near  those  ruins,  the  waters 
as  obviously  begin  to  run  eastwards  to  the  Jordan,  with  a  much 
more  rapid  descent  thro^h  this  broad  deeper  valley,  than 
exists  towards  the  west.  Here  then  we  have  a  second  arm,  or 
branch  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  runm'ng  down  eastwards 
between  the  two  parallel  ridges  of  mountains  quite  to  the 
Jordan  ;  thus  regularly  connecting  the  valley  of  the  latter  with 
the  great  plain  above  and  further  west,  without  any  steep  as- 
cent or  pass. 

In  the  valley  directly  under  Zerin  is  a  considerable  fountain ; 
and  twenty  minutes  further  east,  another  larger  one  under  the 
northern  side  of  Gilboa,  called  'Ain  J&ltd.  Zer'in  itself  thus 
lies  comparatively  high,  and  commands  a  wide  and  noble  view  ; 
extending  down  the  broad  low  valley  on  the  east  to  Beislin,  and 
to  the  mountains  beyond  the  Jordan  ;  while  towards  the  west  it 
includes  the  whole  great  plain  quite  to  the  long  ridge  of  Carmel 
It  is  a  most  magnificent  site  for  a  city ;  which,  being  itself  thus 
a  conspicuous  object  in  every  part,  would  naturally  give  its 
name  to  the  whole  region.  There  could  therefore  be  little  ques- 
tion, that  in  and  around  Zer'in,  we  had  before  us  the  city, 
iii.  162, 163 
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the  plain,  the  valley,  and  the  fountain,  of  the  ancient  Jez- 
reel.' 

The  identity  of  this  place  with  Jezreel  was  recognised  by 
the  crusaders,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Parvum  Gerinum  ;  but 
they  remark  also  that  it  was  called  Zaraein  ;  and  describe  it  as 
situated  near  the  western  end  of  Mount  Gilboa,  and  command- 
ing a  wide  prospect  on  the  east  to  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and 
on  the  west  to  Carmel.*  But  this  identity  was  again  lost  sight 
of ;  and  although  writers  in  the  seventeenth  century  speak  of 
this  deep  valley  under  the  name  of  Jezreel,  and  describe  it 
correctly  as  lying  between  Gilboa  and  little  Hermon  and  extend- 
ing to  the  Jordan,  yet  the  village  itsetf  seems  not  further  to  be 
mentioned,  from  the  fourteenth  century  down  to  the  year  1814.* 
Since  then  it  has  been  again  brought  into  notice  by  several 
travellers,  but  without  any  description  of  its  site  ;  and  also  with- 
out any  suggestion  of  its  identity  with  Jezreel.*  It  is  only 
within  the  last  three  years,  that  this  idea  has  been  revived, 
apparently  on  mere  conjecture.*  Quite  as  recently,  likewise, 
other  travellers  have  still  found  the  site  of  Jezreel  at  Jenln.* 

Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  name  itself  is  quite 
decisive ;  although  at  first  view  the  resemblance  between  Jez- 
reel and  Zer'in  is  less  striking.  But  the  first  feeble  letter  of 
the  Hebrew  being  dropped,  and  the  last  syllable  el  becoming  in, 
as  is  not  unusual  in  Arabic,^  the  two  forms  are  seen  to  be  obvi- 
ously identical  From  Eusebius  and  Jerome  we  know,  that 
Jezreel  lay  in  the  great  plain  between  Legio  (el-Lejj<!ln)  and 
Bcythopolis  now  Beis&n  ;  and  the  pilgrim  of  Bourdeaux  sets  it 
at  twelve  Roman  miles  from  the  latter  place,  and  ten  from 


^  ValUy  of  Jezreel,  Josh.  17, 16.  Jndg. 
6,  88.  Hos.  1,  5.  Fountain  at  Jezreel,  1 
Sam.  29, 1.  Fiain  of  Eadraelon,  Judith 
1,8. 

*  WilL  Tyr.  22.  26,  « Jezraheel,  nnno 
aotem  Tulgwri  appellatione  didtor  parvum 
Gcrinnm."  Benjamin  of  Tudela  mentions 
here  also  Jezreel,  which  he  calls  Serain  ; 
I.  p.  so.  Brocardns  c.  7.  pp.  176,  177, 
**  Jezrael — hodie  vix  habet  viginti  domes, 
Tocatorque  Zaraein  (Zaraein?)  in  pede 
montis  Gelbog  ad  Occidentem  sita. — Ua- 
bet  Jezradl  pnlchmm  prospeotum  pertotam 
GaHbeam,  usque  ad  Carmetum  et  montes 
PhoBuids,  montemqne  Thabor  et  Galaad." 
This  mention  of  Tabor  is  wrong.  Bro- 
eardus  describes  alK>  the  broad  valley  of 
Jezreel  as  running  down  between  Gilboa 
and  little  Hermon  to  the  Jordaa — Sir 
John  Maundeville  likewise  gives  oorrectlj 
the  site  of  Jezreel,  **  that  sometyme  was 
clept  Zaiym;"  p.  HI.  Lond.  1889.  So 
too  Parohi;  Asher^s  heai,  of  Tud.  XL  p. 
429. 


*  Adrichomitis  copies  the  account  of 
Brocardns,  p.  78.  Fiirer  of  Haimendorf 
(1566)  speaks  of  the  fountain  and  valley 
under  Mount  Gilboa,  and  mentions  appa- 
rently the  village,  of  which  he  misunder- 
stood the  name;  p.  269.  Numb.  1646. 
Doubdan  describes  the  valley  as  extending 
to  the  Jordan,  p.  680.  So  too  Morison,  p. 
216.  Qnaresmius  makes  no  allusion  to 
Jezreel  or  its  valley. 

*  First  by  Turner  in  1814,  Tour  in  the 
Levant  II.  p.  151.  Afterwards  by  Buck- 
ingham, p.  495,  4to.  Bex^ggren  Reisen  IL 
p.  266. 

*  Raumei^s  Palftst  Ed.  2.  p.  155. 
Schubert  Reise  IIL  p.  164.  Elllott*s  Tra- 
vels II.  p.  879. 

*  Monro's  Summer  Ramble  I.  p.  277. 
Hardy's  Notices  of  the  Holy  Land,  Lond. 
1885.  p.  225.  Paxton's  Letters,  Lond. 
1889.  p.  176. 

'  As  in  Beitin  for  Bethel ;  Itma'in  for 
Ishmael,  Isma'il;  and  other  examples. 
See  above,  Vol  L  p.  449. 
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Maximianopolk,  which  lay  somewhere  near  L^o.^  The  Arabs 
at  Zer*!!!,  whose  estimates  of  distances  by  time  are  never  very 
exact,  gave  the  distance  to  both  el-Lejjtin  and  Beis&n  at  about 
three  and  a  half  hours.  Both  places  were  in  sight,  and  seemed 
nearly  equidistant. 

Jezreel  is  first  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Issa* 
char ;  and  it  constituted  afterwards  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ishbosheth.*  It  became  more  notorious  under  Ahab  and  Jeze^ 
bel,  who,  though  residing  at  Samaria,  had  a  palace  here  ;  and  it 
was  to  enlarge  the  grounds  of  this  palace,  thsA,  the  king  desired 
the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  and  gave  occasion  for  the  tragic  story  of 
the  latter.*  In  the  retributions  ci  divine  Providence,  the  same 
place  became  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  Jezebel  herself,  her 
son  Joram,  and  all  the  house  of  Ahab,  by  the  hand  of  Jehu.' 
Still  later,  Jezreel  is  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  Hosea ;  and  we 
find  the  name  in  the  book  of  Judith  under  the  Greek  form  Es- 
drelom.*  In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  still  a 
large  village,  called  Esdraela ;  and  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  in  the 
same  age  mentions  it  as  Stradela.*  We  hear  nothio^  more  of 
it  until  the  time  of  the  crusades ;  when  it  was  called,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  Franks  Parvum  Gerinum,  and  by  the  Arabs 
Zer'in.'  In  A.  D.  1183,  Saladin  encamped  by  the  fountain, 
then  known  to  the  Franks  as  Tubania ;  but  deserted  it  on  the 
approach  of  the  Christians,  after  a  skirmish  with  a  band  of 
knights  coming  from  Eerak  and  Shdbek,  and  after  destroying 
the  village.*  In  A.  D.  1217,  a  Christian  host  advanced  through 
this  valley  to  Beisfin.*  Zer'in  then  contained  hardly  twenty 
houses ;  and  since  that  time  we  hear  no  more  of  it,  until  tbs 
present  century,  as  above  described.  *• 

At  the  present  day,  Zer'in  has  perhaps  more  than  twenty 
houses ;  but  they  are  mostly  in  ruins,  and  the  place  contains 
few  inhabitants.  The  principal  mark  of  antiquity  we  saw,  was 
a  sarcophagus  with  sculptur^  ornaments,  lying  on  the  left  of 
our  path  just  as  we  entered  the  village.  Other  travellers  speak 
of  more.*'  There  is  a  square  tower  of  some  height,  partly  in 
ruins  ;  from  the  several  windows  of  which  we  enjoyed  a  splendid 
view  of  the  adjacent  country  in  all  directions.     Several  of  the 

'  Ononuwt  art  Jezrael,  Itin.  Hierot.  ed.  ^  MQnter  anmienites  Ptrmm  Gerimnn 

Weasel,  p.  586. — On  the  probable  position  among  the  possessions  of  the  Templars; 

cf  Maximianopolia,  see  in  Vol  IIL  Sect  Statatenbnch,  etc  L  p.  419. 

Ill,  Apr.  21st,  1852,  under  Leiiun.  •  WUl.  Tyr.  22.  26.  Bohaed.  Yit  Salad. 

*  Josh.  19,  18.  2  Sam.  2,  S  9.  pp.  58,  64.    Wilken  Gesch.  der  Kr.  XL  ii. 

•  1 IC  18,  45.  4a  c.  21.  pp.  281,  282. 

♦  2  K.  9,  14-87.  10,  l-li:  •  Wilken  lb.  VL  p.  144. 

•  Hos.   1,  4;  oomp.   1,  11.    2,  22.—  "  Brocaidns  c.  7.  pp.  176,  177,  quoted 
Judith  1,  8.    4,  5.    7,  8.  oo  p.  821,  note  2,  above. 

*  OnouMst.  art  JetraeL  Itin.  Hieros.  p.  "  Buckingham   p.  495,  4to.    EllioCti 
586.  Vol  IL  p.  879. 
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inhabitantB  gathered  round  ns  ;  and  we  had  here  no  difficulty  in 
finding  out  the  names  of  all  the  places  visihle.  Most  of  them 
we  knew  already.  Wezar  was  still  in  yiew  on  its  high  peak  ; 
and  below  it,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  mountain,  was  another 
Tillage,  Ntlris.  Tell  Beis&n,  the  acropolis  of  that  place,  was 
quite  distinct  down  the  great  valley  far  below  us.*  North  of  that 
valley,  on  the  low  ridge  running  out  eastwards  from  little  Her- 
mon,  was  seen  the  village  Kfunieh  ;  on  the  summit  of  the  same 
mount€Lin  was  the  Wely  of  Ddhy  ;  and  at  the  western  end,  over- 
against  Zer'in,  lay  the  village  S61am,  to  which  we  afterwards 
came.  In  the  west,  we  could  now  distinguish  more  clearly  the 
place  of  el-Lejjtn,  on  the  slope  of  the  plain,  as  it  rises  gradually 
to  the  line  of  hills,  which  form  the  extension  of  Carmel  in  that 
quarter.' 

Leaving  Zer'in  at  7^  o'clock,  we  descended  in  a  direction 
nearly  east,  to  the  fountain  below  the  village,  reaching  it  in 
twelve  minutes,  by  a  steep  and  rocky  path.  The  water  is  copi- 
ous and  good;  not  gushing  out  in  one  large  fountain,  but  flowing 
up  through  the  gravel  in  various  places  and  running  off  in  many 
little  rills  to  form  a  small  brook  below.  We  were  told  that  this 
fountain  in  former  times  became  dry  every  summer,  and  at  length 
dried  up  wholly  ;  but  the  same  public  spirited  Husein  'Abd  el- 
H&dy  already  mentioned,'  had  caused  it  to  be  again  opened 
about  four  years  previously,  by  digging  down  till  the  water 
flowed,  and  then  filling  in  loose  gravel ;  so  that  now  the  water 
never  fails.  From  this  circumstance  it  bears  the  name  of  'Ain 
el-Meiyiteh,  "  the  Dead  Fountain.'' 

From  here  we  proceeded  down  the  valley  southeast  twenty 
minutes  to  'Ain  J&IM,  a  very  large  fountain,  flowing  out  from 
under  a  sort  of  cavern  in  the  wall  of  conglomerate  rock,  which 
here  forms  the  base  of  Gilboa.  The  water  is  excellent ;  and 
issuing  from  crevices  in  the  rocks,  it  spreads  out  at  once  into  a 
fine  limpid  pool,  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  great 
numbers  of  smaU  fish  were  sporting.  From  the  reservoir,  a 
stream  sufficient  to  turn  a  mill  flows  off  eastwards  down  the 
valley.     There  is  every  reason  to  regard  this  as  the  ancient  foun- 

«  So  B^th-shean  CBeiaAn)  is  said  to  be  W.(?)  SflehS.75°W.  el-YAmdnS  56' W. 

"beoMth  JenMa,"  1  K.  4,  12.  el-Bdrid  S  50-*  W.    Kefr  Adan  8.  45*  W. 

*  From  Zer^a  wa  took   the  following  Mukeibileh  S.  40^  W.    Jelameh  S.  15°  W. 

bearings,  beginning  at  Uie  sooth,  and  pro-  Jenin  S.  15"  W. — ^I  am  since  satisfied,  that 

ceeding  towards  the  lott :  Wezar  S.  88*  we  mistook  some  other  village  for  el-Lej|}6n, 

K.     NOris  S.  47''  E     Tell  Beis^n  S.  65*  perhaps  Sjlim,  which  lies  S.   a   £.  of 

E.    Kfimieh  E.  Wely  ed-D&hy,  summit  of  Lcjidn,  an  hoar  distant.    Legftn  has  no 

little  Hermon,  K.  26*  E.     Sokm  N.  12*  minaret  or  other  maiic  bj  which  it  conld 

E     Fi^leh  N.  11*  W.    'Ailileh  N.  22*  W.  be  seen  at  aU.    See  Wolcott  in  Biblioth. 

JOrooeifis  (or  Ukhneifis)  N.  32'  W.    North  Sao.  1848.  p.  77. 

end  of  Oannel,  as  here  seen,  N.  84*  W.  *  See  abore,  p.  815. 
d-LeJiAn  N.  80*  W.  (?)    Ta^annok  S.  80* 

liL  166^168. 
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tain  of  Jezreel,  where  Saul  and  Jonathan  pitched  before  their 
last  fatal  battle  ;  and  where,  too,  in  the  days  of  the  crusades, 
Saladin  and  the  Christians  successively  encamped.  At  that 
time  the  Christians  called  it  Tubania  ;  but  among  the  Arabs  it 
already  bore  its  present  name.^  The  presence  of  fish  in  the 
fountain,  probably  gave  rise  to  the  story  of  its  furnishing  a  mi- 
raculous supply  for  the  whole  Christian  army  during  several 
days.' 

Having  breakfasted  at  the  fountain,  we  set  off  again  at  8.55, 
bending  our  steps  towards  861am,  on  our  way  to  Nazareth.  The 
place  was  not  visible  here  in  the  deep  valley,  nor  was  there  any 
direct  path  leading  to  it.  We  struck  off  through  the  open  fields 
in  a  direction  about  north ;  and  crossed  soon  the  little  streamlet, 
coming  from  the  other  fountain  and  probably  also  from  higher  up 
the  valley.  The  soil  of  this  plain,  and  also  of  the  gradual  north- 
ern slope,  is  exceedingly  fertile ;  and  the  fields  in  many  parts 
were  still  covered  with  a  rich  crop  of  wheat,  long  ready  and  wait- 
ing for  the  sickle.  The  harvest  in  other  quarters  of  the  plain 
seemed  to  be  already  ended.  This  valley  is  included  under  the 
name  Merj  Ibn  'Amir,  by  which  the  whole  great  plain  of  Esdra- 
elon  is  known  to  the  Arabs.  Our  guide  from  Jentn  took  us 
directly  through  several  fields  of  grain,  where  his  donkey  and 
our  mules  cropped  their  fill  in  passing  ;  but  at  length,  after  as- 
cending gradually  for  some  time,  we  fell  into  the  path  from 
Zer'in  to  Solam,  and  reached  the  latter  at  10.25^  in  an  hour  and 
a  half  from  'Ain  J^M.  Our  progress  however  had  been  rather 
slower  than  usual 

Solam  lies,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  declivity  at  the  western 
end  of  the  mountain  of  DQhy,  overagainst  Zer'in,  but  higher  > 
having  the  deep  broad  valley  of  Jezreel  between,  and  overlooking 
the  whole  western  plain  to  Carmel.  Mount  Tabor  was  not  yet 
visible.  The  village  is  small  and  dirty,  lying  upon  a  steep 
slope,  with  a  small  fountain  hardly  sufiScient  for  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  people  were  civil  and  friendly.  One  old 
man  accosted  us,  professing  to  be  the  keeper  of  the  Wely  of 

>  1  Sam.  29,  1.   V^l.  Tyr.  22.  26.  Bo-        •  Will  Tyr.  22.  27,  "  Cum  hactemw  tern 

haed.  Yit.  Salad,  p.  53.     See  above,  p.  822.  ions  rapra  nominatns  quam  qui  ex  eo  riToi 

Bohaeddin  writes  el-J&16t ;  which  form  Jd-  proflai^  pisces  aut  nnlloe  ant  rarissimos 

16t  is  the  Arabic  for  Goliath.    It  ia  difficult,  habere  crederetnr,  illii  diebns  tantam  dici- 

at  first,  to  see  how  this  name  should  come  tor  oopiam  ministrasse,  quie  oniveno  ex- 

to  be  found  in  this  region ;  but  there  would  ercitui  sufficere  posseC — ^The  same  writer 

seem  to  have  been  an  early  legend,  that  correctly  describes  the  stream  as  flowing 

here  was  the  scene  of  David's  combat  with  towards  Beisan  ;  ibid.  26 :  ^  Subito  S^ida- 

Goliath.      In  connection    with    Stradela  hadinus  castra  solvens,  ex  insperato  fon* 

(Jezreel)  the  Itin.  Hieros.  has  the  follow-  tem  deserit,  inferiuaque  versos  Bethsan, 

log:  **Ibi  est  campus,  ubi  David  Goliat  fontis cjusdem  fluenta  sequens^  .  .  .  cas- 

oocidit;"  p.  586,  ed.  Wesseling.    Parch!  trametatus  est**    So  too  Marinus  Sanotii% 

mentions  the  same  legend ;  see  in  Asher's  p.  251.  Comp.  Belaud  Pid.  p.  863. 
Beiv).  of  Tud.  n.  p.  429,  430. 

iii.  168,169 
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DHhy ;  and  otfered  his  eervices  as  a  guide  to  the  monntaiiiy 
which  he  said  was  often  visited  by  the  monks.* 

Although  we  could  find  no  remains  of  antiquity  about  the 
village,  yet  there  is  little  room  for  doubt,  that  it  is  the  ancient 
Shunem  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  where  the  Philistines  encamped 
before  Saul's  last  battle.'  From  the  same  place  apparently, 
Abishag  the  Shunamite  was  brought  to  the  aged  David ;  and 
here  it  was,  probably,  that  Elisha  often  lodged  in  the  house  of 
the  Shunamitish  woman,  and  afterwards  raised  her  son  from  the 
dead.*  Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  in  their  day,  as  a  vil- 
lage lying  five  Roman  miles  from  Mount  Tabor,  towards  the 
southern  quarter,  and  they  write  the  name  already  Sulem.*  The 
crusaders  also  speak  of  Suna  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  little 
Hermon  ;*  but  from  that  time  onwards,  the  name  I  believe  no- 
where occurs,  until  we  find  it  upon  the  map  of  Jacotin  in  the 
present  century.  In  A.  D.  1822,  the  village  was  seen  by  Berg- 
gren  ;•  but  although  since  then  various  travellers  have  taken  it 
in  their  route,  yet  it  has  been  recognised  as  Shunem  only  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years.^ 


As  we  here  at  S61am  took  leave  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  and 
of  the  objects  immediately  connected  with  it ;  this  may  be  a 
proper  place  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  bring  together  what 
remains  to  be  said  upon  that  valley,  and  on  some  other  points 
which  have  been  already  brought  into  view. 

Gilhoa.  I  have  already  adduced  the  evidence,  which  goes 
to  show  that  the  heights  south  of  the  said  valley,  separating  it 
firom  the  more  southern  arm  of  the  great  plain,  are  no  other  than 
the  ancient  mountains  of  Gilboa  ;  they  were  so  regarded  in  the 
days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  also  in  the  age  of  the  cru-> 
sades  and  since."     Yet  the  name  Gilboa  (Jelbon)  is  not  now 

*  Wo  took  at  Solam  the  following  bear-    text  of  Enaebins,  the  name  stands  as  Cov- 
ings :  Wely  ed-DOhj,  top  of  the  monntain,    /9i)/i,  bat  Jerome's  copy  evidently  had  T 


N.  E.  by  £.     Wezar  S   9"*  £.    Zerin  S.  A^ju.   This  change  from  n  to  /  was  frequent 

12°  W.    Jenin  S.  20''  W.    Ta'annnk  S.  in  Hebrew,  as  it  is  in  other  languages. 

her  W.    Um  el-Fahm  S.  66°  W.     Salim  See  Gesenios  Lex.  lett  ^. 

S.  84°  W.  (?)    Nazareth,  u  we  fonnd  afteru  »  Brocardus  c.  7.  p.  176.  Marin.  Sannt. 

wards,  bears  from  Sdlam  N.  9'  W.  p,  249. 

•  Josh.  19,  18.  1  Sam  28,  4.  •  Rii«en  etc.  H.  p.  266.  Perhaps  Scholi 
»  1  K.   1,   8.    2  K.  4,  8-37.  8,    1-6  means  the  same  by  his  "  Selwam,**  p.  264. 

Eosebins  and  Jerome  suppose  the  hostess  ^  Monro  mentions  here   a  tower  (not 

of  Elisha  to  hare  dwelt  at  Sonam,  a  vil-  town^  as  having  been  destroyed  by  'Abdal- 

lage  in  Akrabatone.    But  the  mother,  on  lah  Pasha  of  'Akka  about  1881 ;  Vol.  L 

tiie  death  of  her  child,  goes  to  Elisha  on  pp.  278,  280.     Elliott's  Travels  IL  p.  878. 

Mount  Carmel,  apparently  not  very  dis-  Schubert  Reise  111.  p.  166.    Raumer  Pa* 

tant ;   2  K.  4,  22-25.    This  accords  far  list  Ed.  8.  p.  124.    • 

better  with  tiie  relative  position  of  S61am.  *  See  above,  p.  817.  n.  1 ;  where  the  words 

Onomast  art  S^mam,  of  Euaebius  and  Jerome  are  cited.    WilU 

*  Onomast  art  8uUm,    In  the  present  Tyr.  22.  26.  Brocardus  c.  7.  pp.  176,  177* 
Toj..  IT.  -28  ill.  169-171 
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known  among  the  inhabitants,  as  applied  to  these  monntainSy 
but  only  to  the  village  upon  them.'  This  latter  circumstance, 
together  with  their  relative  position  to  Scythopolis  (Beisdn), 
Jezreel,  and  Shunem,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  lespectmg  their 
identity.  The  highest  part  is  towards  the  east^  two  hours  or 
more  from  Sjer'in.  Further  down  toward  the  Jordan  valley,  they 
become  somewhat  lower. 

Little  Herman.  The  high  ridge  on  the  north  of  Jezreel, 
known  to  the  Arabs  as  Jebel  ed-DQhy,  I  have  above  called  the 
Xittle  Hermon,  in  distinction  from  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  n(»i;h  of 
Bani&s,  the  true  and  only  Hermon  of  the  Scriptures.*  There  is 
no  ground  to  suppose  that  iina  mountain  of  DQhy  is  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  Hermon ;  yet  this  name  was  certainly  applied 
to  it  in  the  days  of  Jerome,  and  may  therefore  be  used  without 
impropriety,  for  the  sake  of  convenience.'  It  probably  had  its 
origin  in  the  fourth  century,  after  the  conversion  of  Constantine 
had  made  Palestine  accessible  to  foreign  ecclesiastics  and  monks, 
who  now  busied  themselves  in  tracing  out  all  the  names  and 
places  of  Scripture,  without  much  resard  to  criticism  or  to  ear- 
lier tradition.^  Eusebius  appears  to  have  listened  doubtfully  to 
an  older  tradition  of  Hermon  as  situated  near  Paneas ;  but 
makes  no  allusion  to  one  near  Tabor.'  Jerome  heard  the  same 
tradition  of  the  true  Hermon  from  his  Jewish  instructor,  and 
speaks  of  it  much  more  decidedly.*  The  name  Hermon,  there- 
fore, was  probably  first  applied  to  this  mountain  near  Tabor,  in 
the  interval  between  these  two  writers,  on  a  mere  conjecture 
drawn  from  the  words  of  the  Psalmist :  "  Tabor  and  Hermon 
shall  rejoice  in  thy  name ;  "^     and  it  was  natural  for  Jerome 


Parohi  in  Aflher'f  B6i\j.  of  Tad.  IL  p.  480. 
Mariniu  Sanutus  p.  251.  Cotoyious  p. 
847.  Doabdan  p.  580,  etc  Qaaresmins 
does  not  mention  Gilboo. 

'  I  speak  here  advisedlj;  for  I  bad 
been  misled  by  Ricbardson,  to  look  for  tbe 
moontainB  of  Gilboa  as  bordering  npon  the 
Jordan  yallej  north  of  Beisftn.  He  says 
expressly  of  the  mountain  there :  '*  The 
pativet  still  call  it  Qibl  GUbo^  or  mount 
GUbo  ;**  Travels  II.  p.  424.  This  led  ns 
to  make  -minute  and  extennve  inquiry, 
which  resulted  in  showing  the  language  of 
Bichardson  to  be  utterly  without  founda- 
tion. 

'  See  more  on  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  as  Her- 
mon, near  the  end  of  the  next  section. 

'  Jerome  twice  mentions  a  Hermon 
near  Mount  Tabor.  Ep.  44,  ad  Marcellam, 
0pp.  ed.  Mart  T.  IV.  ii.  p.  552,  **  Appa- 
rebit  oppidum  Naim  .  .  .  YideUtur  et 
Hermomm  et  torrens  Endor  in  quo  super- 
atur  Siiera."  Ep.  86,  ad  Eustoch.  Epi- 
taph. Paulse  ibid.  p.  677,  "Scandebat 
ill.  171,  172 


montein  Thabor  .  .  .  Aqiiciebat  proonl 
montes  Hermon  et  Hermonim,  et  campoa 
latos  Galiliess,"  etc.  This  form  Hennonim 
is  the  Hebrew  plural,  bonowed  ftom  Psb 
42,  7. 

*  See  the  remarks  at  the  beginning  of 
Sect  VH.  Vol.  L  p.  251  sq. 

*  Onomast  art  jSmum, 

*  **  HebrsBus  vero^  quo  prsdegente  Scrip- 
turos  didici,  affirmat  montem  iBrmon 
Paneadi  imminere,  .  .  .  de  quo  nunc 
sestivB  nives  Tyrum  ad  delicias  feruntur." 
Jerome  adds  all  this  to  the  article  of  Euse- 
bius. 

'  Ps.  89,  12.  [la]  It  was  taken  for 
granted,  that  as  Tabor  and  Hermon  are 
here  mentioned  together,  they  must  also 
lie  close  together,  out  both  this  and  all 
the  other  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which 
Hermon  occurs,  apply  with  far  greater 
strength  and  beaul^  to  Jebel  esh-Sheikh. 
So  especially  the  difficult  passage  Ps.  138, 
8;  which,  however  it  may  be  explained, 
can  have  no  allusion  to  tbe  yicudtjol 
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afterwards  to  speak  of  it  in  the  plural  form,  Hermonim,  in  dis- 
tinction from  what  he  knew  to  be  the  proper  Hermon  in  the 
north.  This  name  continued,  in  ecclesiastical  tradition,  through 
the  middle  ages  and  the  following  centuries ;  and  maintains 
itself  still  in  the  monasteries.^  The  Arab  Christians  appear  also 
to  be  acquainted  with  it  as  Haramdn,  but  do  not  use  this 
name ;  and  among  the  Muslims,  it  seems  to  be  entirely  lost. 
The  old  man  whom  we  met  at  Solam,  had  learned  it  from  pil- 
grims to  the  mountain. 

.  This  mountain  of  ed-Dtthy,  therefore,  has  little  of  historical 
interest ;  nor  has  it  either  beauty  or  fertility  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveller.  It  is  in  fact  a  desert  shapeless  mass  ;  and 
when,  as  we  approached  Jenin  from  the  south,  it  was  erroneously 
pointed  out  to  me  as  Tabor,  I  felt  great  disappointment.  The 
highest  part,  crowned  by  the  Wely,  is  towards  the  western  end  ; 
further  east  it  sinks  down  gradually  to  a  low  ridge  of  table  land, 
parallel  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  valley  of  JezreeL 

Vcdley  of  Jetreel.  This  great  valley  is  celebrated  in  Scrip- 
ture history,  for  the  remarkable  victory  of  Gideon,  and  the  last 
fiital  overthrow  of  Saul.  The  Midianites,  the  Amalekites,  and 
the  children  of  the  east  had  come  over  Jordan  and  pitched  in 
the  valley  of  Jezreel ;  and  Gideon  had  gathered  the  Israelites 
of  the  northern  tribes  t(^ther,  and  encamped  at  the  well  of 
Harod,  probably  on  Mount  Gilboa  ;  since  "  the  host  of  Midian 
was  beneath  him  in  the  valley/'*  Here  Gideon  went  down  to 
the  host,  and  heard  the  dream  ;  and  then,  with  his  three  hun- 
dred men,  attacked  and  miraculously  routed  the  whole  host  of 
Midian.' — Against  Saul,  the  Philistines  came  up  and  pitched  in 
Shunem  (Solam),  and  Saul  and  all  Israel  pitched  in  Gilboa ; 
afterwards  the  Philistines  are  said  to  be  at  Aphek,  and  the 
Israelites  at  a  fountain  in  Jezreel,  probably  the  present  'Ain 
Jaldd.*  Forsaken  of  God  and  in  the  depth  of  his  despair,  Saul 
now  crossed  over  the  ridge  of  the  little  Hermon  to  Endor,  to 
consult  the  sorceress.  The  battle  took  place  next  day  ;  "  the 
men  of  Israel  fled  from  before  the  Philistines,  and  fell  down 
slain  in  mount  Gilboa ; "  and  Saul  and  his  three  sons  were  found 
among  the  dead.  The  Philistines  cut  off  his  head,  stripped  the 
dead  body,  and  then  &stened  it  to  the  wall  of  Beth-shean.' 
Thus  in  the  language  of  David's  pathetic  elegy  :  "  The  beauty 
of  Israel  was  slain  upon  thy  high  places  !  "  and  hence  the  curse 
upon  the  scene  of  slaughter :  '^  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let 

Tftbor,  noCwithstaoding  R«1aod*f  flogges-  ^  1  Sam.  27,  4.   29,  1.     Ensebias  and 

tlon;  Palflutt  pp.  825,  826.  Jerome  place  Aphek  near  Endor;  the  lat- 

'  Brocardos  c.  7.  p.  177.  Marin.  Sannt.  ter  is  on  the  north  fide  of  the  little  Her- 

]l.251.  CotOTicp.  847.Manndrell,Apr.  19.  mon.      Onomast   **Aphee,   mzta   Endor 

*  Judg  0,  Sa  85.  7, 1.  8.    '  Jezraelis,  ubi  dimicavit  SaoL^ 

*  Jndg.  7,  9-25.  *  1  Sam.  28,  5-25.  c  81. 

ill  172-174 
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there  be  no  dew,  neither  ram  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  offer- 

Beisdfk  In  the  former  edition  <rf  this  work,  historical 
notices  of  BeisAn  were  here  subjoined.  But  as  we  ourselves 
visited  that  place  in  1852,  the  reader  is  referred  for  them  to  the 
third  volume.' 

F'&leh.  On  the  great  plain  west  of  Solam,  lie  the  ruined 
villages  Ftdeh  and  'Aftlleh ;  the  former  hardly  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  distant,  and  the  latter  about  a  mile  beyond;  both 
lying  near  the  low  water-shed  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Jez- 
reel.  Fiileh  has  become  celebrated  in  modem  times  as  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  battle  in  A.  D.  1799,  between  the  French  and 
the  Turkish  army  advancing  from  Damascus  lor  the  relief  of 
'Akka,  commonly  known  as  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor.*  But 
the  place  has  a  still  older  renown,  as  the  site  of  a  fortress  in  the 
time  of  the  crusades,  known  among  the  Arabs  as  Ftdeh  and 
among  the  Franks  as  the  castle  Faba,  and  occupied  by  the. 
knights  Hospitalers  and  Templars  in  common.*  It  is  mentioned 
in  A.  D.  1183  in  connection  with  themarch  of  the  Christians 
to  the  fountain  Tubania  ;  and  was  captured  by  Saladin  in  1187 
after  the  battle  of  Hattin.' 

LpjjUm,  On  the  western  border  of  the  great  plain  of  Es- 
draelon,  where  it  already  begins  to  rise  gently  towards  the  low 


»  2  Sam.  1,  19.  21. 
•  See  VoL  IIL  Sect  VII,  at  the  end. 
■  "When  the  French    invaded   Syria, 
Nasareth  was  occupied  hy  six  or  eight 
hundred  men,  whose  advanced  posts  were 
at  Tiihariyeh  and  Safed.    Two  hoars  from 
Nazareth,  General  Kleber  sustained,  with 
a  corps  not  exceeding  fifteen  hundred  men, 
the  attack  of  the  whole   Syrian  army, 
amounting  to  at  least  twenty-five  thousand. 
He  was  posted  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
near  the  village  of  F61eh,  where  he  formed 
hie  battalion  into  a  square,  which  contin- 
ued fighting  from  sunrise  to  mid-day,  until 
they  had  expended  almost  all  their  ammu- 
nition.   Bonaparte,  informed  of  Kleber^s 
perilous  rituation,  advanced  to  his  support 
with  six  hundred  men.     No  sooner  had  he 
come  in  sight  of  the  enemy  and  fired  a 
shot  over  the  plain,  than  the  Turks  suppo- 
nng  that  a  lai^  force  was  advancing,  took 
precipitately  to  flight ;  during  which  seve- 
ral thousand  were  killed  and  many  drown- 
ed in  the  river  of  Deb^krieh,  which  then 
inundated  a  part  of  the  plain.     Bonaparte 
dined  at  Nazareth,  .  .  .  and  returned  the 
same  day  to  'Akka."  Burckhardf  s  Travels 
in  Syria,  etc.  p.  839.     This  was  on  the 
16th  of  April,  1799.    The  same  general 
account  is  given  in  the  various  Lives  of 

ill.  174. 17&-178 


Napoleon ;  see  likewise  Thiers  Revolution 
Francaise,  Tom.  X.  p.  405-407.  Paris, 
1884. 

*  Faba  is  simply  the  translation  of  Fu- 
leh,  *  a  bean ;  *  Fr.  la  Feve.  Hugo  Pla- 
gon  in  Martene  et  Durand,  Tom.  V.  pp. 
598,  599.  Wilkcn  Gesch.  dcr  Kr.  IIL  ii. 
pp.  281,  267.  Brocardus  c  7.  p.  176  — 
In  Le  Clerc's  edition  of  Brocardus,  this 
name  is  wrongly  printed  8ahi ;  the  edition 
of  Reineodus  (Magdeb.  1587)  has  correctly 
Faba. 

*  Bohaed.  Vit  Salad,  p.  54.  Wilken  1. 
a  pp.  281,  282.— AbulfedsB  AnnaL  A.  H. 
583.  Mejr  ed-Din  in  Fundgr.  des  Or.  IIL 
p.  81.  Wilken  Comment  de  Bell.  Gmo. 
p.  142.— The  Frank  fortress  Belvoir,  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  same  event% 
appears  to  be  the  Kaukab  of  the  Arabs,  the 
present  Kaukab  el-Hawa  described  farther 
on.  situated  on  the  heights  west  of  the 
Jordan  valley,  between  BeisAn  and  the 
lake.  A  place  'Afurbala  (Lat  Forbelat) 
is  also  mentioned,  which  lay  apparently- 
between  Beisdn  and  Belvoir  on  a  plain; 
but  whether  below  in  the  Jordan  valley, 
or  on  the  table  land  above,  is  not  said. 
Will.  Tyr.  22.  16,  26.  Bohaed.  Vit  Salad, 
pp.  54,  76,  et  Ind.  art  Apherbala,  Wilken 
Gesch.  der.  Kr.  UL  iL  pp.  210,  211,  282. 
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range  of  hills,  which  connect  Carmel  and  the  mountains  of  Sa- 
maria,  there  was  pointed  out  to  us  fix)m  Solam,  as  also  Arom 
Zer'in,  the  position  of  el-Leijtln.  Near  by  it  there  was  said  to 
be  a  large  fountain,  sending  forth  a  mill  stream ;  which,  like 
that  at  Jenln  and  all  the  brooks  along  the  southwestern  hills, 
•00  far  as  these  flow  at  all,  runs  into  the  plain,  and  goes  to  aid 
in  forming  the  ancient  Kishon.  The  place  was  visited  by  Maun- 
drell,  who  speaks  of  it  in  his  day  as  an  old  village  near  a  brook, 
with  a  Eh&n  then  in  good  repair ;  he  could  here  overlook  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon.'  The  Ehkn  was  for  the  accommodation  of. 
caravans,  passing  on  the  great  road  between  Egypt  and  Damas* 
cus,  which  here  comes  over  the  hills  from  the  western  plain 
along  the  coast,  and  enters  that  of  Esdraelon.* 

Lejjtln  is  without  doubt  the  ancient  Legio  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome.  In  their  day  it  must  have  been  an  important  and  well 
known  place  ;  since  they  assume  it  as  a  central  point,  from 
which  to  mark  the  position  of  several  other  places  in  this  quar- 
ter.' Yet  I  find  no  further  certain  allusion  to  it,  neither  during 
the  age  of  the  crusades,  nor  in  the  preceding  nor  subsequent 
centuries,  until  the  time  of  Abulfeda.*  The  visit  of  Maundrell 
took  place  in  A.  D.  1697.  In  the  present  century  it  reappears 
upon  the  map  of  Jacotin. 

It  does  not  seem  probable,  that  the  ancient  Legio  was  a  city 
founded  by  the  Bomans  ;  but  rather,  that  this  was  a  new  name 
imposed  upon  a  still  older  place  ;  which,  like  the  names  N&bu- 
lus  and  SebQstieh,  has  maintained  itself  in  the  mouths  of  the 
native  population,  while  the  earlier  name  has  perished.  This 
circiunstance  led  us  naturally  to  inquire,  whether  there  was  any 
ancient  city  so  situated,  as  to  correspond  with  the  position  of 
Lejjtln.  As  we  travelled  across  the  plain,  and  had  Ta'annuk 
and  the  place  of  Lejjtln  continually  in  view,  we  could  not  resist 
the  impression,  that  the  latter  probably  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Megiddo,  so  often  mentioned  along  with  Taanach.  The 
distance  of  Taanach  from  Legio  is  given  by  Eusebius  and  Je- 

*  Maimdrell,  March  22.  mer  PtL  p  141.  ed.  8.    That  list  is  ob- 

*  We  visited  Lectin  in  1852;  tee  Vol  riously  composed,  on  the  one  hand,  of  ear- 
UL  Sect.  Ill,  nndcdr  Apr.  2 let  lier  materials;  for  it  contains  Beit  Jibrtn 

'  See    the    Onomast.  arts.  Aphraim^  which  had  long  been  destroyed,  and  also 

Camana^  Naxaretk,  Hutanack  and  7%a-  Keapolls  which  was  never  a  Latin  see ;  and 

nooeA,  etc  on  the  other  hand,  it  exhibits,  among  other 

*  AbiUf.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  8,  and  Addenda  additions,  Nasareth,  which  was  made  a 
prefixed.~In  the  Latin  ecclesiastical  No*  bishopric  only  during  the  cmsades,  an4 
tUia  appended  to  the  History  of  William  Mount  Tabor,  which  appears  never  to  have 
of  Tyre,  the  name  Leffionum  occurs  as  a  been  a  bishop's  teat  at  alL  If  Legiomia 
tnffiragan  see ;  Witt  Tyr.  in  Gesta  Dei  p.  be  actually  Ihe  same  as  LejiAn,  it  may  in 
1046.  Keland  Pal  p.  228.  From  this  it  like  manner  have  been  added  a*  the  seat 
baa  sometimes  been  inferred,  that  LejjAn  of  a  Christian  communis ;  but  there  seemi 
was  made  a  bishopric  in  the  age  of  the  to  be  no  other  trace  of  its  ever  having 
croiades ;  Baohiene  Th.  IL  iv.  p.  40.  Ran-  been  a  bishopric 

Tot.  n.— 28*  fit  178,170 
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■rome  at  three  or  four  Roman  miles  ;^  and  it  is  somewhat  reBmrk>- 
able,  that  Megiddo  is  rarely  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  except  in 
conjunction'  with  Taanach ;  a  circumstance  which  likewise 
implies  their  vicinity  to  each  other.*  The  chief  onslaught  also 
in  the  battle  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  took  place  in  the  plain  near 
Taanach  and  "  the  waters  of  Megiddo  ;"  and  whether  this  ex* 
pression  be  applied  to  a  large  fountain,  or  to  the  river  EishcHi, 
we  know  that  the  scene  of  battle  was  at  any  rate  not  fer  from 
the  Kishon.'  Megiddo  too  gave  its  name  to  the  adjacent  valley 
or  low  plain  along  the  Kishon  ;  and  in  like  nmnner  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  speak  of  the  plain  of  Legio.^  All  these  circumstuioes 
make  out  a  strong  case  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  Legio  and 
Megiddo ;  and  leave  in  my  own  mind  little  doubt  upon  the 
point.* 


We  left  Solam  at  10|  o'clock  for  Nazareth  ;  our  road  passing 
at  first  along  the  western  end  of  the  mountain  of  Dtihy  on  high 
ground.  The  general  direction  quite  to  Nazareth  is  N.  9°  W. 
After  some  twenty  minutes,  we  began  to  turn  the  N.  W.  comer 
of  the  mountain,  where  a  third  great  arm  of  the  plain  gradually 
opened  upon  us,  running  up  between  the  Little  Hermon  and 
Mount  Tabor.  At  11 J  o'clock  the  latter  for  the  first  time  rose 
upon  our  view  in  the  N.  E.  an  hour  or  more  distant,  a  fine  round 
mountain,  presenting  (as  here  seen)  the  appearance  of  a  segment 
of  a  sphere ;  sprinkled  with  old  oaks  to  its  very  summit,  and 
realizing  in  its  graceful  form  and  beauty  all  that  I  had  been  led 
to  anticipate  respecting  it.  Yet  it  seemed  not  so  lofty  as  has 
usually  been  represent^  ;  and,  on  this  side,  it  is  surrounded  and 


*  Onomast  arts.  7%aanaek,  ThMnaeuJu 

*  So  M  being  each  the  seat  of  a  Ca- 
naanitish  king,  Josh.  12,  21.  Both  were 
assigned  to  Manasseh,  though  Ijing  within 
the  borders  of  Issachar  or  Asher,  Josh. 
17,  11.  1  Chr.  7,  29.  Both  remained  long 
nnsubdned,  Judg.  1,  27.  The  battle  of 
Deborah  and  Barak  took  place  near  both, 
Judg.  5,  19.  Both  came  under  the  same 
purveyor,  1  Kings  4,  12.— Ahaziah  fled 
from  Jezreel  to  Megiddo,  and  Josiah  died 
there ;  2  K.  9,  27.  23,  29.  80. 

■  Judg.  6,  19.  21. 

*  Yallej  or  plain  of  Megiddo,  Hebr. 
nrj?a,2Chron.8B,  22.  Zech.  12,  11. 
Gr.  TcSW  Esdr.  I,  27.— Euseb.  ir«9Wrnt 
Acyfwrof,  Jerome  **  campus  Legionis;" 
Onomast  arts.  G^tbathon,  Arbela,  CasnoHj 
etc 

*  The  identity  of  Megiddo  and  Lqij6a 
was  already  recognised  by  R.  Parchi  early 

m.  179, 180 


in  the  fourteenth  century ;  see  in  Asbei^ 
Benj.  of  Tud.  IL  p.  483.— After  my  re- 
turn to  Europe,  I  first  learned  that  the 
same  suggesdon  had  been  made  by  the 
Reviewer  of  Raumer's  Palastina  in  the 
Miinchner  Gelehrte  Anzeigen,  Dec.  1836, 
p.  920.  He  however  adduces  no  ground 
of  identity,  except  that  the  names  of 
Megiddo  and  Legio  are  both  applied  to 
the  plain. — It  might  at  first  seem  an  oh- 
iection  to  this  whole  hypothesis,  thatEuje- 
bius  and  Jerome  in  their  article  Mageddo, 
make  no  mention  of  Leg^o.  But  it  Is  evi- 
dent from  the  article  itself^  that  the  name 
Megiddo  was  already  lost;  and  they  do 
not  even  attempt  to  mark  the  position  of 
the  place.  The  same  was  the  case  in  re- 
ject to  Sichem  ;  and  even  the  identity  of 
Sebaste  and  Samaria  they  only  give  as  a 
report  See  Onomast.  arta  Moffcddo,  8i- 
cheui,  Stmerofu 
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shut  in  by  other  mountains  of  nearly  equal  altitude.  It  stands 
out  almost  insulated  upon  the  plain,  being  connected  with  the 
hills  in  the  N.  W.  only  by  a  low  ridge.  Across  this  ridge  on  the 
left  of  Tabor,  we  could  here  again  see  the  lofty  peak  of  the  dis- 
tant Hermon  ;  and  could  now  distinguish  the  ice  upon  its  summit 
glittering  in  the  mid-day  sun. 

This  third  branch  of  the  great  plain  k,  Uke  the  others,  about 
an  hour  in  breadth,  but  is  more  distinct  and  marked ;  the 
mountains  which  enclose  it  being  higher  and  rising  more  abruptly 
from  its  borders.  It  extends  around  and  beyond  Tabor,  quite 
to  the  brow  of  the  Jordan  valley,  and  likewise  northwards  with 
dight  interruptions  almost  to  Hattin.  In  this  part  its  waters 
run  westwards  to  the  Eishon,  and  the  Mediterranean ;  further 
east,  as  we  shall  see,  beyond  Tabor,  they  flow  towards  the  Jor- 
dan. 

Below  us,  on  the  left,  were  the  deserted  villages  of  Ftdeh 
and  ' AfCileh  ;  the  former  next  to  us  about  half  an  hour  distant, 
and  the  latter  beyond.  Ho  far  as  we  could  here  judge,  they 
stand  nearly  upon  the  dividing  line  of  waters,  between  the  head 
of  the  valley  of  Jezreel  and  the  more  western  plain.  But  there  is 
here  no  apparent  ridge  or  swell  of  land  to  mark  the  water-shed  ; 
the  ground  on  the  north,  south,  and  west,  is  level,  and  sends  its 
waters  to  the  Mediterranean ;  while  towards  the  southeast  it 
begins  to  decline  gradually,  to  form  the  great  valley  running  to 
the  Jordan. 

At  the  same  point  (11 J  o'clock)  we  crossed  the  great  caravan 
road  fiom  Egypt  to  Damascus  ;  which,  coming  by  Gaza,  Ram- 
leh,  and  Lejjtln,  here  strikes  the  comer  of  the  little  Hermon,  and 
passes  on,  one  branch  over  the  low  ridge  on  the  left  of  Tabor, 
and  another  on  the  right  of  that  mountain  in  the  plain.  The 
branches  unite  again  at  the  Ehdn  beyond  ;  and  the  road  con- 
tinues and  descends  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  north  of  Tiberias. 

We  now  descended  gradually  to  cross  the  arm  of  the  plain 
before  us.  At  11.40  there  was  a  large  dry  water-course  coming 
from  the  right ;  and  at  11.55  another,  apparently  the  bed  of  the 
main  stream  of  this  part  of  the  plain,  coming  from  the  direction 
ci  Mount  Tabor.  But  in  this  season  of  drought,  not  one  drop 
of  water  did  we  meet  with  in  all  the  great  plain,  except  in  the 
valley  of  JezreeL  Near  this  latter  channel,  was  a  small  site  of 
ruins,  called  el-Mezra'ah.'  On  our  right,  at  some  distance,  we 
could  perceive,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  little  Hermon,  the 
hamlet  of  Nein  ;  and  at  the  base  of  Tabor,  the  village  Debiirieh. 
Nearer  at  hand  in  the  plain,  on  a  low  rocky  ridge  or  mound,  not 

'  This  is  probably  the  "  Caaal.  Metra  *  of  which  Brocardiu  speaks  in  this  quarteri 
ci  7  p.  176.  So  too  Mariuos  Sanat.  p.  241. 
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fitr  from  the  foot  of  the  northern  hills,  was  the  village  of  Iksftl, 
described  as  containing  many  excavated  sepulchres.'  It  is  prob- 
ably the  Ohesulloth  and  Chisloth-Tabor  of  the  book  of  Joshua, 
on  the  border  of  Zebulun  and  Issachar  ;  the  Chasalus  of  Euse- 
bins  and  Jerome  in  the  plain  near  Tabor ;  and  the  Xaloth  of 
Josephus,  situated  in  the  great  plain.* — At  12.20  we  approached 
the  border  of  the  plain  on  the  north,  being  still  ten  minutes 
distant  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  here  rise  abruptly.* 

We  were  here  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  narrow  Wady, 
which  appears  to  come  out  directly  from  the  basin  of  Nazareth  ; 
and  is  skirted  on  the  east  by  the  steep  bluff  usually  called  the 
mount  of  Precipitation.  A  path  leads  directly  up  this  valley 
to  Nazareth  ;  but  it  was  said  to  be  difficult,  and  our  muleteers 
chose  to  take  a  circuitous  road  lying  more  towards  the  west 
This  led  us  along  the  base  of  the  mountain  for  a  short  distance, 
passing  the  mouth  of  one  small  Wady,  and  then  winding  around 
and  up  a  projecting  point  of  the  mountain,  to  gain  the  entrance 
of  another.  We  thus  obtained  a  noble  view  of  the  western 
part  of  the  great  plain,  and  of  the  third  great  eastern  arm  which 
we  had  just  crossed.  The  plain  in  this  part  is  rich  and  fertile, 
but  lay  mostly  unfilled  ;  here  and  there  only  were  a  few  patches 
of  grain,  intermingled  with  the  iar  greater  portions  now  let  run 
to  waste.  From  this  point  a  beaten  path  went  off  across  the 
plain  towards  Lejjtln,  idling  into  the  great  caravan  road  in  that 
direction. 

The  way  now  led  up  through  a  narrow,  rocky,  desert  Wady 
northwards ;  near  the  head  of  which  we  came  at  1^  o'clock  to  a 
cistern  of  rain  water  with  flocks  waiting  around.  Not  far  from 
this  spot,  in  another  valley  on  the  left,  is  the  little  village  of 
Y&fa,  of  which  I  shall  speak  again.  Fifteen  minutes  fiuiher 
brought  us  to  the  brow  of  the  valley,  or  basin,  in  which  Nazareth 
is  situated  ;  from  which  point  descending  gradually  and  oblique- 
ly, we  reached  the  town  at  1}  o'clock.  Passing  along  its  lower 
side,  we  encamped  five  minutes  beyond,  among  the  oUve  trees ; 
just  above  the  public  fountain  known  as  that  of  the  Virgin. 

*  Pooocke  calls  this  village  Zal.    Re-  Aeehaaeluih  ;  '*  AppelUtar  antem  et  qui- 

torning  from  Tabor  to  Nazareth  through  dam  vicos  Chasalns  jozta  montem  Thalnnr 

tiie  plain,  he  says :  *'  I  came  to  the  village  in  campestribos  in  octavo  milUaro  Diocs»- 

of  Zal,  which  is  abont  three  miles  [one  saresB  ad  orientem  respiciens."    Josephna 

hoar]  fW>m    Tabor,    sitaated    on    rocky  B.  J.  3.  8.  1,  kwh  riis  ivrf  UtydKy  wM^ 

g  xmud,   rising  a  little  above  the  plain.  KUfi4irtit  letififitf  %  SoX^  mtXcTroi.    Jos. 

Near  it  there  are  many  sepulchres  cut  in  de  Vita  sua  $  44.     Baomer  Pal.  p.  IIL 

the  rocks ;  some  of  them  are  like  stone  ed.  8.    Pococke  L  c 

coffiuA  above  ground;  others  are  cut  into  '  From  this  point,  at  12^  o'clock,  the 

tfie  rock,  like  graves ;  some  of  tiiem  hav-  places  in  sight  bore  as  foDows  t  Dcsll  N. 

ing  stone  coven  ww  them ;  so  that  for-  68''  E.    Debdrieh  N.  W  £.    Summit  of 

merly  this  might    be  no  inooosiderable  Tabor  N.  80^  £.    Nein  S.  60^  £.    DQl^ 

place; "  Descr.  of  tiie  East,  IL  i.  p.  65.  S.  40'  £. 

'  Josh.   19,   12.    18.     Onomast.    art 

iiL182,183 
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The  town  of  Nazareth,  called  in  Arabic  en-N&simh,  lies 
upon  the  western  side  of  a  narrow  oblong  basin,  extending  about 
fix)m  S.  8.  W.  to  N.  N.  E.  perhaps  twenty  minutes  in  length  by 
mgfat  or  ten  in  breadth.  The  houses  stand  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  slope  of  the  western  hill ;  which  rises  steep  and  high 
above  them,  and  is  crowned  by  a  Wely  called  Neby  Isma'iL* 
Towards  the  north  the  hills  are  less  high  ;  on  the  east  and  south 
they  are  low.  In  the  southeast  the  bakn  contracts  and  a  valley 
runs  out  narrow  and  winding,  apparently  to  the  great  plain; 
Various  roads  pass  out  of  the  basin  ;  on  the  north  to  Sefftlrieh 
and  'Akka ;  in  the  northeast  to  Kefr  Kenna  and  Tiberias  ;  to- 
"yeards  the  east  to  Mount  Tabor  and  Tiberias  ;  and  in  the  south- 
west to  T&fa  and  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  houses  of  the 
town  are  in  general  well  built  of  stone.  They  have  only  flat 
terraced  roofs,  without  the  domes  so  common  in  Jerusalem  and 
the  south  of  Palestine.  The  largest  and  most  solid  building, 
or  rather  collection  of  buildings,  in  the  place,  is  the  Latin  con- 
vent. 

We  cidled  soon  on  Abu  N&sir,  an  Arab-Greek  Christian  of 
Nazareth,  who  had  formerly  spent  some  time  in  BeihUt.  He 
bad  there  become  acquainted  with  the  American  missionaries, 
and  taken  great  interest  in  their  schools.  We  found  him  now 
in  his  open  shop  in  one  of  the  streets,  a  mild,  friendly,  and 
intelligent  man ;  he  welcomed  us  very  kindly,  and  pressed  us 
much  to  take  up  our  quarters  in  his  house,  which  we  declined. 
He  afterwards  was  exceedingly  attentive,  and  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  us.  We  found  here  likewise  Elias,  a  young  man  of 
the  place,  who  had  been  for  three  years  a  pupil  in  the  school  of 
the  English  missionaries  in  Cairo.  From  Abu  N&sir  we  received 
the  following  statement  as  to  the  population  of  Nazareth,  viz. 


Greeks. 

Greek  Catbolios 
Latin         do. 
Mnronites 
Hnbanuiiedaiis 


160  fiunilies,  or  2S0  taxable  men. 
60           "          180  " 

65  "  120  " 

40  "  100  " 

120  "  170  " 


Total  445  **  780  ** 

This  implies  a  population  of  about  three  thousand  souls. 
The  wealthy  &mily  of  Katafago  was  said  to  retain  its  impor^ 

*  Schubert  giret  the  elevation  of  the  zareth  (the  western  one  is  the  highest)  at 

▼attej  of  Nasatelh  a*  821  Paris  feet  above  fipom  1500  to  1600  feet  above  the  sea,  or 

the  sea;    and  that  of  the  plain  at  the  between   700   and  800  above  Nazareth. 

foot  of  Tabor  at  489  ieet      The  ele-  This  is  far  too  great;  tiie  Wely  cannot 

raiion  from  the  great  plain  fnrther  west,  well  be  more  than  400  to  500  feet  above 

directly  to  Nasareth,  must  therefore  pro*  the  valley.    See  Sohnbert's  Reise  IIL  p. 

bably  be  from  800  to  850  feet.    He  ee-  169.— The  Wely  on  the  western  hiU  bean 

timatef  the  height  of  the  hOlt  anmnd  N»>  at  K&na  the  name  of  Neby  Sa'id. 
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tance  and  general  influence  in  the  conntryy  as  described  by  Burck- 
hardt  and  Frokesch  ;'  but  thi&inflaeiK^e  was  also  said  not  to  be 
in  all  respects  for  good. 

We  had  not  come  4;o  Nazareth  as  pilgrims  to  the  holy  places, 
pointed  out  in  legendary  tradition.  Yet  we  now  repaired  to  the 
Latin  convent,  accompanied  by  Elias  ;  not  because  it  is  said  to 
cover  the  spot  where  the  Virgin  lived,  but  as  being  a  point  of 
some  notoriety  in  the  modem  history  of  the  country,  or  rather, 
as  having  been  virited  by  many  travellers.  The  mcmks  had  put 
themselves  in  quarantine,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  death, 
by  plague,  of  the  physician  of  duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria 
witlun  their  walls.*  We  entered  and  crossed  the  spacious  court, 
intending  to  visit  the  garden,  but  it  was  now  closied.  Finding 
the  door  of  the  church  open,  we  went  in  ;  it  was  the  hour  of 
vespers  ;  and  the  chanting  of  the  monks,  sustained  by  the  deep 
meUow  tones  of  the  organ,  which  came  upon  us  unexpectedly, 
was  solenm  and  affecting.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  small 
and  plain,  with  massive  arches ;  the  walls  around  were  himg 
with  damask  stuff,  striped  with  blue,  producing  a  rich  eflfect ; 
indeed  the  whole  impression  transported  me  back  to  Italy.  A 
barrier  was  laid  across  the  floor,  not  veiy  far  fipom  the  entrance, 
as  a  warning  to  persons  fiom  without  not  to  advance  further ; 
and  a  similar  precaution  was  taken,  to  prevent  the  hangings 
along  the  walls  from  being  touched.  Towards  the  grand  altar 
the  floor  is  raised,  and  there  is  an  ascent  to  it  by  steps.  Under 
this  is  the  grotto,  where,  as  the  story  goes,  the  Virgin  once  lived  ; 
here  the  Latins  say  Mary  received  the  salutation  of  the  angel,  and 
the  church  thence  takes  the  name  of  the  Annunciation.'  This 
grotto  is  now  a  chapel ;  and  over  it,  according  to  the  Bomish 
legend,  once  stood  the  house,  which  afterwards,  to  escape  con- 
tamination from  the  Muhammedans,  wandered  away  through  the 
air  to  Loretto  in  Italy,  stopping  for  a  time  in  Dalmatia  or  lUyria.* 

This  church  and  convent,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  began  to 
be  built  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  more  ancient  church  in  A.  D. 
1620  ;  a  century  later,  the  whole  was. thoroughly  repaired  and 
rebuilt,  and  the  convent  enlarged  to  its  present  spacious  dimen- 
sions.' The  house  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims  was  thrown  down 
by  the  earthquake  of  Jan.  1,  1837^  from  which  Nazareth  and 
other  adjacent  villages  suffered  more  or  less  ;  but  it  had  already 
been  rebuilt.* 

'  BarokhardtTi  Tnyeli  p.  841.     Pro-  Korte,  who  was  bere  in  1788,  tays  the 

ketch  p.  129.  new  oonTent  had  then  been  bnilt  abovt 

*  See  Vol  I.  p.  250.  twenty  yean;  but  the  choroh  had  been 

*  Lnke  1,  26  sq.  finished  only  a  few  yean  before.    Bnxokh. 

*  Qaaresmias  IL  p.  884  sq.  p.  887.    Korte  pp.  298,  299. 

*  Borokhardt  says  this  took  place  in  A.        *  Schnberlfs  R^ise  m.   n.   16a      The 
D.  1780,  probably  aooording  to  the  friars,  oonrent  was  otherwise  ooiiaiaerably  injovsd 
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From  the  ccmyent  we  went  to  the  little  Maronite  churcK 
It  stands  quite  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town  under  a  preci- 
pice of  the  hill,  which  here  breaks  off  in  a  perpendicular  wall 
forty  or  fifty  feet  in  height.  We  noticed  several  other  similar 
precipices  in  the  western  hill,  around  the  village.  Some  one  of 
these,  perhaps  that  by  the  Maronite  church,  may  well  have  been 
the  spot,  whither  the  Jews  led  Jesus  "unto  the  brow  of  the  hill 
whereon  their  city  was  built,  that  they  might  cast  him  down 
headlong  ;  but  he,  passing  through  the  midst  of  them,  went  his 
way."'  There  is  here  no  intimation  that  his  escape  was  favoured 
by  the  exertion  of  any  miraculous  power ;  but  he  made  his  way 
fearlessly  through  the  crowd  ;  and  probably  eluded  their  pursuit 
by  availii^  himself  of  the  narrow  and  crooked  streets  of  the 
city. 

The  monks  have  chosen  for  the  scene  of  this  event  the 
mount  of  the  Precipitation,  so  called  ;  a  precipice  overlooking 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  nearly  two  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Naza- 
reth. Among  all  the  legends  that  have  been  fastened  on  the 
Holy  Land,  I  know  of  no  one  more  clumsy  than  this  ;  which 
presupposes  that  in  a  popular  and  momentary  tumult,  they 
should  have  had  the  patience  to  lead  off  their  victim  to  an  hour's 
distance,  in  order  to  do  what  there  was  an  equal  facility  for 
doing  near  at  hand.  Besides,  the  hill  on  which  Nazareth 
stands,  is  not  a  precipice  overlooking  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ; 
but  it  is  this  western  hill,  a  good  hour  distant  from  that  plain. 
Indeed,  such  is  the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  the  legend,  that  the 
monks  themselves  nowadays,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  make  the 
ancient  Nazareth  to  have  been  situated  not  &r  distant  on  the 
same  mountain.* 

That  precipice  was  doubtless  selected,  because  it  fbrms  a 
striking  object  as  seen  from  the  plain  ;  but  the  legend  seems  not 
to  go  forther  back  than  the  time  of  the  crusades.  It  is  not 
mentioned  by  Antoninus  Madyr,  who  particularly  describes  the 
holy  places  then  shown  at  Nazareth  ;  nor  by  Adamnanus,  nor 
St.  Willibald,  nor  SaBwulf  who  was  here  about  A.  D.  1103. 
But  the  crusaders  cherished  Nazareth,  and  raised  it  to  a  bishop's 
see ;  and  then,  apparently,  this  precipice  was  selected,  as  the 
brow  of  the  mountain.  Phocas  first  mentions  it  slightly  in 
A.  D.  1185,  and  then  Brocardus  more  fully ;'  and  since  their 
day  it  has  been  noticed  by  most  travellers. 

hj  the  eaitbqiiake ;  bat  only  one  otber  *  Clarke  1.  c.  p.  487.  Monro  11.  p.  292. 

honae  was  thrown  down.    Vire  personi  in  — ^The  good  friars  foi^et  the  dilemma  into 

all  were  killed.     See  Mr  Thomson's  Re-  which  thej  thus  bring  themselves;  for  if  the 

port  on  ihij  earthquake,  in  the  Missionary  ancient  Nazareth  lay  near  the   precipice 

Uemld  for  Nov.  1 837,  p.  439.  ovorhauging  the  pkin,  what  becomes  of  the 

'Luke    4,    28-30.       Compare    John  holy  plams  now  diown  in  the  present  town? 

8,  59.    10,  39.     Clarke's  Travels,  p.  537.  '  Phocas  de  Locis  Sanot.  f  10.    Brocaiv 

4t(K  dus  c.  6,  p.  175. 
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We  came  back  to  our  tent,  intending  to  improve  the  time 
for  writing  up  our  journals ;  but  the  civilities  of  Abu  Nfisir,  in 
returning  our  visit  and  showing  us  every  attention,  did  not  per- 
mit us  to  accomplish  our  purpose. 

Sunday,  June  Vlth.  The  fountain  of  the  Virgin  near  our 
tent,  though  not  large,  was  much  frequented  by  the  females  of 
the  village,  bearing  their  water  pitchers.  I  went  to  it  several 
times  ;  but  such  was  the  crowd  waiting  around  to  fill  their  jars, 
and  the  strife  who  should  come  first,  that  I  could  never  get  near 
enough  to  examine  it  fully.  Later  in  summer  it  dries  up  ;  and 
then  water  is  brought  from  more  distant  fountains.  The  source 
itself  is  under  the  Greek  church  of  the  Annunciation,  eight  or 
ten  rods  further  north  ;  and  thence  the  little  stream  is  c(mduct- 
ed  by  a  rude  aqueduct  of  stone,  over  which  at  last  an  arch  ig 
turned,  where  it  pours  its  scanty  waters  into  a  sculptured  marble 
trough,  perhaps  once  a  sarcophagus.  The  church  is  built  over 
the  source,  as  the  spot  where  the  Greeks  say  the  Virgin  was  sa- 
luted by  the  angel  Gabriel ;  it  is  veiy  plain  outside,  but  gaudy 
and  tawdry  within,  and  has  a  subterranean  grotto  arranged  as  a 
chapel. — The  aqueduct  seems  to  have  existed  in  Pococke's  day, 
and  doubtless  the  church  also ;  though  he  spei&s  only  of  a 
Greek  church  under  ground,  in  which  was  the  fountain.'  In 
the  century  before,  instead  of  the  aqueduct,  travellers  describe 
here  a  reservoir ;  of  which  there  is  now  no  trace.* 

After  break&st  I  walked  out  alone  to  the  top  of  the  western 
hill  above  Nazareth,  where  stands  the  neglected  Wely  of  Neby 
Isma'il.  Here,  quite  unexpectedly,  a  glorious  prospect  opened 
on  the  view.  The  air  was  perfectly  clear  and  serene  ;  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  impression  I  received,  as  the  enchanting  pano* 
rama  burst  suddenly  upon  me.  There  lay  the  magnificent  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  or  at  least  all  its  western  part ;  on  the  left  was 
seen  the  round  top  of  Tabor  over  the  intervening  hills,  with 
portions  of  the  little  Hermon  and  Gilboa,  and  the  opposite 
mountains  of  Samaria,  from  Jenin  westwards  to  the  lower  hills 
extending  towards  Carmel.  Then  came  the  long  line  of  Carmel 
itself,  with  the  convent  of  Elias  on  its  northern  end,  and  Haifa 
on  the  shore  at  its  foot.  In  the  west  lay  the  Mediterranean, 
gleaming  in  the  morning  sun  ;  seen  first  far  in  the  south  on  the 
left  of  Carmel ;  then  interrupted  by  that  mountain  ;  and  again 
appearing  on  its  right,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  bay  of  ^Akka, 
and  the  coast  stretching  far  north  to  a  point  N.  10^  W.  'Akka 
itself  was  not  visible,  being  hidden  by  intervening  hills.  Below 
on  the  north,  was  spread  out  another  of  the  beautiful  plains  of 

»  Vd.  IL  i.  p.  68.  Neitzachitas  in  1686        •  SuriiM,  Pelerin,  p.  810.  Deubdan,  Toj- 
speaks  here  of  an  old  Greek  church  over    age,  p.  566. 
the  fountain ;  p.  234. 
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northern  Palestine,  called  el-Bflttauf ;  it  runs  from  east  to  west, 
and  its  waters  are  drained  off  westwards  through  a  narrower 
valley,  to  the  Kishon  (el-MukOtta')  at  the  hase  of  Carmel.  Near 
the  southern  horder  of  this  plain,  the  eye  rested  on  a  large  vil- 
lage on  the  slope  of  an  isolated  hill,  with  a  ruined  castle  on  the 
top ;  this  was  SeffArieh,  the  ancient  Sepphoris  or  DiocaBsarea. 
Beyond  the  plain  el-Bflttauf,  long  ridges  running  from  east  to 
west  rise  one  higher  than  another  ;  until  the  mountains  of  Safed 
overtop  them  aU,  on  which  that  place  is  seen,  "  a  city  set  upon 
a  hill."  Further  towards  the  right  is  a  sea  of  hills  and  moun- 
tains, backed  by  the  higher  ones  beyond  the  lake  of  Tiberias, 
and  in  the  northeast  by  the  majestic  Hermon  with  its  icy 
crown. 

Carmel  here  presented  itself  to  great  advantage,  extending 
&r  out  into  the  sea,  and  dipping  his  feet  in  the  waters.  The 
highest  part  of  the  ridge  is  towards  the  south.  The  southern 
end  of  the  proper  ridge,  as  here  seen,  bore  S.  80°  W.  and  the 
highest  point  8.  86°  W.  Thence  it  declines  gradually  north- 
wards, until  at  the  convent,  according  to  Schubert,  it  has  an 
elevation  of  only  582  Paris  feet  above  the  adjacent  sea.  The 
same  traveller  estimates  the  highest  point  at  1200  feet ;  which 
seems  to  me  relatively  too  high.*  The  northern  extremity  bore 
N.  58°  W.  Towards  the  southeast  Carmel  is  partially  connect- 
ed with  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  by  the  broad  range  of  low 
wooded  hills,  separating  the  great  plain  of  the  more  southern 
coast  from  that  of  Esdraelon.  Here  large  trees  of  the  walnut 
are  said  to  be  prevalent.  The  middle  point  of  this  connecting 
range  bore  S.  64°  W.  The  same  appeamnce  of  bushes  and 
trees  is  seen  on  many  parts  of  Carmel ;  which  thus  presents  a 
less  naked  aspect,  than  the  mountains  of  Judea.' 

Seating  myself  in  the  shade  of  the  Wely,  I  remained  for 
some  hours  upon  this  spot,  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  wide 
prospect,  and  of  the  events  connected  with  the  scenes  around. 
In  the  village  below,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  had  passed  his 
childhood ;  and  although  we  have  few  particulars  of  his  life 
during  those  early  years,  yet  there  are  certain  features  of  nature 
which  meet  our  eyes  now,  just  as  they  once  met  his.  He  must 
often  have  visited  the  fountain  near  which  we  had  pitched  our 
tent ;  his  feet  must  frequently  have  wandered  over  the  adjacent 
hills  ;  and  his  eyes  doubtless  have  gazed  upon  the  splendid  pros- 
pect from  this  very  spot.  Here  the  Prince  of  peace  looked  down 
upon  the  great  plain,  where  the  din  of  battles  so  oft  had  rolled, 

>  Rebe  III.  p.  212.  nand  Extrnits,  etc  p.  437  sq.  Par.  1829. 

*  Prokesch  Reise  ins  heiL   Land  p.  128.  At  present,  it  seems  to  be  called  by  the 

Schubert's  Reise  IIL  p.  205. — The  name  Arabs  Jebel  M^r  Ely&s,  from  the  convent 

of  Jebel  Kurmnl  appears  in  Arabian  wri-  of  Elias  near  its  northern  end ;  Beiggrea 

ten ;  see  Edrtsi  par  Jaubort  p.  848.    Rei-  Reisen  IL  p.  225. 
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and  the  garments  of  the  warrior  been  dyed  in  blood ;  and  he 
looked  out  too  upon  that  sea,  over  which  the  swift  ships  were  to 
bear  the  tidings  of  his  salvation  to  nations  and  to  continents 
then  unknown.  How  has  the  moral  aspect  of  things  been 
changed  !  Battles  and  bloodshed  have  indeed  not  ceased  to  des- 
olate this  unhappy  country,  and  gross  darkness  now  covers  the 
people  ;  but  from  this  region  a  light  went  forth,  which  has  en- 
lightened the  world  and  unveiled  new  climes ;  and  now  the  rays 
of  that  light  begin  to  be  reflected  back  from  distant  isles 
and  continents,  to  illuminate  anew  the  darkened  land,  where  it 
first  sprung  up. 

The  day,  though  beautiful,  was  warm ;  on  the  hill  the  air 
was  delightfol ;  but  on  returning  to  our  tent  in  the  valley,  the 
heat  soon  became  oppressive  ;  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  of 
the  trees  rising  after  10  o'clock  to  88®  F.  We  held  our  devo- 
tional exercises  in  our  tent ;  but  were  glad  towards  noon  to 
accept  of  an  invitation  from  Abu  N&sir,  as  he  returned  from  the 
services  of  the  Greek  church,  and  join  him  at  his  house.  Here 
we  found  the  rooms  of  stone  much  cooler  than  our  tent.  The 
house  had  just  been  built,  and  was  not  yet  finished.  In  order 
to  lay  the  foundations,  he  had  dug  down  to  the  solid  rock,  as  is 
usual  throughout  the  country ;  here  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet ; 
and  then  built  up  arches.'  The  workmanship  was  solid,  but 
coarse ;  he  assured  us,  it  was  the  best  work  the  masons  of 
Nazareth  could  turn  out.  The  want  of  timber  in  the  country  is 
much  felt  in  building ;  and  for  this  reason,  in  the  south  at  least, 
most  rooms  are  arched.'  The  Uttle  which  Abu  Nasir  used,  was 
pine,  brought,  like  the  cedars  of  old,  from  Mount  Lebanon,  by 
way  of  Haifa. 

But  if  our  kind  friend  was  thus  bettering  his  own  external 
comforts,  he  was  also  engaged,  heart  and  soul,  as  it  seemed,  in  en- 
deavouring to  improve  the  moral  condition  of  the  Greek-Arab 
community  around  him.  While  at  Beirttt,  he  had  paid  great  at- 
tention to  the  missionary  schods  in  that  place ;  and  had  become  so 
deeply  interested  and  impressed  with  their  importance  and  salu- 
tary influence,  that  on  returning  to  Nazareth,  he  had  immediately 
set  about  the  establishment  of  similar  schools  among  his  own 
people.  In  this  he  had  been  so  far  successful,  that  the  first  one 
established,  which  had  now  been  for  some  time  in  operation, 
contained  at  present  fifty  pupils ;  and  another  had  been  recently 
opened  with  about  twenty  children.  One  main  difficulty  had 
been  the  total  want  of  school  books  ;  and  for  these,  and  these 
alone,  Abu  N&sir  had  been  dependent  on  the  mission  at  Beirtlt. 

*  Compare  the  words  of  our  Loid,  Luke    dation  on  a  rock."    This  is  still  the  oom- 
6, 48 :  "  He  is  like  a  man  which  huilt  a    mon  usage, 
house,  and  digged  deep,  and  laid  the  foun-        *  See  Vol  L  p.  228. 
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In  order  to  set  an  example  to  his  neighbours,  and  lead  on  to 
better  things,  he  had  also  ventured  upon  the  unheard  of  step  of 
sending  his  own  youngest  daughter  to  one  of  the  schools  ;  and 
she  was  the  first  female  who  for  centuries  had  learned  to  read  in 
Nazareth.  At  the  present  time  she  was  also  learning  to  write 
at  home.  The  example  was  followed,  though  with  hesitation  ; 
and  three  other  females  were  now  numbered  among  the  pupils. 
Abu  N^ir  was  thus  doing  much  good ;  but  he  met  also  with 
opposition;  and  being  straitened  for  means,  he  ¥ras  therefore 
very  desirous  that  the  schools  should  be  taken  up  by  the  mission 
at  Beirtlt,  and  others  be  established  in  the  neighbouring  villa- 
ges. But  at  that  time,  the  resources  of  the  mission,  and  of  the 
society  at  home,  had  become  so  much  contracted,  as  to  admit 
of  no  extension  of  their  operations.' 

Abu  N&sir  and  his  son  sat  with  us  ;  the  latter  a  promising 
young  man  of  about  twenty  years.  A  daughter  somewhat 
younger  came  in  for  a  few  moments,  but  soon  retired ;  while  the 
youngest  daughter,  a  bright  timid  child  of  twelve  years,  re- 
mained for  some  time.  The  father  was  obviously  proud  of  her 
acquirements  at  school ;  she  repeated  from  memory  to  my  com- 
panion twelve  psalms,  and  portions  of  Watts'  catechism  for 
children,  all  of  course  in  Arabic.  The  son  gave  us  information 
respecting  the  village  of  Jelb6n  on  Mount  Gilboa,  which  he  had 
himself  visited." — We  remained  to  dinner  with  Abu  Nfisir, 
towards  evening.  There  was  nothing  special  in  the  entertain- 
menty  varying  from  the  usual  forms  of  the  country,  as  already 
described  ;  except  that  we  had  our  own  plates,  knives  and  forks, 
and  the  like,  from  our  tent ;  and  our  own  servants  waited  upon 
us.  All  the  rest  was  done  by  the  host  and  his  son  ;  and  the 
former  alone  ate  with  us. 

The  attentions  of  Abu  N&sir  towards  us  proceeded  from  the 
most  entire  kindness  and  respect ;  but  they  deprived  us  of  the 
greater*  portion  of  our  time,  and  had  already  prevented  us  from 
writing  out  our  notes  as  we  had  purposed.  We  therefore  laid 
our  plan  for  the  next  day,  to  go  in  the  morning  to  the  summit 
of  Mount  Tabor,  and  there  pitch  our  tent ;  in  order  to  take 
time  and  fill  out  our  journals,  which  were  greatly  in  arrears. 

Monday^  June  I8th.  Before  setting  off,  we  went  again 
upon  the  western  hill  to  the  Wely  of  Neby  Isma'il,  accompa- 
nied by  Abu  Nasir,  who  was  acquainted  with  all  the  country 
around.  The  prospect  however  was  now  less  fine ;  the  south 
wind  had  sprung  up,  the  commencement  of  a  Sirocco,  and  had 

'  I  regret  to  hvre  to  wy,  tiiat  theas  onre  for  him  any  personal  advantage  as  a 

promising  beginnings  of  Abn  NAsir  Hid  correspondent  or  agent  of  the  Franki,  the j 

not    result    in    anj    permanent  benefit;),  were  soon  disoontiimed. 
When  he  found,  Uiat  hU  efforts  did  not  pro-        *  See  above,  p.  816. 
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brouglit  up  a  haze,  which  spoiled  in  part  the  view  of  yes- 
terday. Yet  the  important  points  were  all  distinctly  to  be 
seen  ;  although  not  in  the  clear  transparent  light  of  the  preced- 
ing day.  All  the  places  around  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which 
we  had  formerly  seen,  were  still  to  be  made  out.  Haife  likewise 
was  yet  visible ;  now  a  place  of  considerable  trade  at  the  foot 
of  Carmel,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  bay  of  'Akka.  It  is 
probably  the  ancient  Sycaminum,  a  city  of  the  Phenicians  not 
far  distant  from  Ptolemais  or  'Akka.*  In  the  north,  Abu  N&sir 
pointed  out  the  village  of  Kefr  Menda  ;*  and  also  a  ruined 
place  on  the  northern  border  of  the  plain  el-BCittauf,  called  by 
the  natives  K&na  el-Jelil,  to  which  I  shall  recur  again.  I  do 
not  recollect  whether  we  saw  the  village  Rummfineh,'  a  little 
further  east ;  at  any  rate,  we  did  not  take  its  bearing.* 

In  returning  down  the  hill,  we  came  upon  a  spot  of  ground 
which  had  been  burnt  over  ;  and  learned  that  this  had  been 
done  in  order  to  destroy  the  young  locusts,  which  were  lying  dead 
in  great  numbers.  We  had  seen  them  occasionally  for  several 
days ;  and  had  passed  some  fields  of  cotton,  which  had  been 
greatly  injured  by  them.  At  Jenln  we  were  told,  that  the  gov- 
ernor, who  had  extensive  fields  upon  the  plain,  fearing  for  his  cot- 
ton and  other  crops,  had  mustered  the  peasants  of  the  neighbour-, 
ing  villages,  and  destroyed  the  locusts  by  burning  and  otherwise. 
But  every  few  miles  as  we  travelled  across  the  plain,  the  ground 
was  covered  by  the  young  swarms.  They  were  green,  and  yet 
too  young  to  fly  ;  but  just  at  the  right  age  to  eat.  The  environs 
of  Nazareth,  for  some  distance  around,  were  covered  with  them, 
devouring  vineyards,  gardens,  and  every  thing  green. — The  bird 
which  follows  and  destroys  the  locusts,  had  not  yet  reached 
Nazareth,  but  was  reported  to  be  at  Hattin.  It  is  called  Se- 
mermer  ;'  and  the  Arabs  say  it  does  not  eat  the  locusts,  or  at 
least  not  many  ;  but  attacks  them  with  beak  and  talons,  killing 
as  many  of  them  as  possible. 


*  For  Haifa,  see  in  VoL  IIL  Sect  H,  nin  S.  6'  W.  Slleh  S.  28**  W.  Ta'amrak 
end.  S.  27'  W.     Um  el-Fahm  S.  40'  W.     S*- 

'  Mentioned  likewise  by  Van  Egmond  lim  S.  42''  W.  (?)  Middle  of  hills  extend- 

and  Heyman,  Reizeii  IL  p.  16.  ing  from  Carmel,   S.  64**   W.    Carmel, 

'  Is  this  perhaps  the  Bintmon  of  the  south  end  of  ridge,  S.  SC  W.     Carmel, 

tribe  of  Zebulon?    Josh.  19,  18.  1  Chr.  highest  point,  S.  86'  W.     'Aslfia  N.  80^ 

6,  77.  [62.1    Pococke  mentions  this  vU-  W.     Haifa  N.  69°  W.  Kankab  N.  IC*  W. 

lafe ;  II.  I  p.  62.  SeffJrieh  N.  ^  W.    Kefr  Menda  N.  8'  W. 

*  The  followhig  bearings  were  taken  KOna  el-Jelll  N.  5**  £.  Safed  N.  40**  E. 
iVom  the  western  hill  above  Nazareth,  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  N.  41 "  E.  Naxareth  At 
mostly  with  our  large  compass,  beginning  the  same  time  lay  below  us,  S.  10*"  E.  di»- 
at  Tabor  and  proceeding  towards  the  right:  tant  about  ten  minutes.— Solam,  though 
Tabor  S.  67^  E.  Kaukab  eUHawa  beyond  not  here  visible,  lies  in  the  same  line  with 
Tabor  S.  56°  E.  Eud6r  S.  89'  E.  Neiu  Wezar,  and  therefore  S.  9' E.  See  p.  824. 
S.  21'  E.  Duhy  8.  19'  E.  NOris  S.  10*'  *  TnrduM  Seleucin;  Grylii-vara.  Far* 
£.    Wezar  S.  9'  E.    Zer'in  S.  8'  E.    Je-  skal  Descr.  Animal  p.  yL 
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The  name  of  Nazareth  (Arabic,  en-N^sirah)  is  found  in 
Scripture  only  in  the  New  Testament.  The  place  is  mentioned 
neither  in  the  Old  Testament  nor  in  Josephus  ;  and  was  appar- 
ently a  small  and  unimportant  village.  "  Can  there  any  good 
thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  "  is  a  question  implying  any  thing 
but  respect ;  and  the  appellation  of  Nazarenes  was  in  like 
manner  given  to  the  first  Christians  in  scorn. '  Yet  to  the  present 
day  the  name  for  Christians  in  Arabic  continues  to  be  en-NU- 
edra,  that  is,  Nazarenes.* 

From  the  days  of  our  Saviour  we  hear  no  more  of  Nazareth, 
until  Eusebius,  in  the  fourth  century,  again  describes  it  as  a 
villa^,  fifteen  Roman  miles  eastward  from  Legio  (Lejjdn),  and 
not  far  from  Tabor.'  Epiphanius  relates,  in  the  same  century, 
that  until  the  time  of  Constantine,  Nazareth  was  inhabited  only 
by  Jews  ;  from  which  at  least  it  would  appear,  that  Christians 
dwelt  there  in  his  day.*  It  would  seem,  however,  not  then  to 
have  become  a  reguhir  place  of  pilgrimage  ;  for  Jerome  men- 
tions it  only  incidentally ;  and  makes  Paula  on  her  journey 
merely  pass  through  it  without  stopping.*  Nor  was  it  made  a 
bishopric  ;  for  the  name  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  ecclesiastical 
Notitice  before  the  time  of  the  crusades.  Yet  it  must  early 
have  been  visited  by  pilgrims  ;  for  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century,  Antoninus  describes  in  it  the  ancient  synagogue  and 
a  church.*  Arculfus  a  century  later  found  here  two  churches  ; 
one  over  the  fountain,  and  the  other  covering  the  house  where 
Mary  had  lived.  St.  Willibald  in  the  eighth  century  mentions  but 
one  church.''  About  A.  D.  1103,  SsBwulf  describes  the  place  as 
having  been  totally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  ;  though  a  noted 
monastery  still  served  to  mark  the  place  of  the  Annunciation." 

After  the  crusaders  had  got  possession  of  Jerusalem,  the 
country  of  Galilee,  extending  from  Tiberias  to  Haifa,  was  given 
by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  as  a  fief  to  the  noble  leader  Tancred. 
He  immediately  subdued  Tiberias ;  administered  the  province 
with  justice  and  equity  ;  erected  churches  at  Nazareth,  Tiberias, 
and  on  Mount  Tabor,  and  richly  endowed  them  ;  so  that  his 

*  John  1,  46.  Acts  24,  5.     **  Et  nos  a  matter  of  ooune,  monastic  tradition  as- 
apid   veteres,  qnasi  opptobrio^   Naxarsi  cribes  the  later  church  to  Helena, 
dicebamnr,  Qoos  nancChri«tianosvooant;''  *  Antoain.  Mart  §  5.   It  is  remarkable 
Enseb.  et  Uienm.  Onomasi.  art  Ntuaretk.  that  Antoninos  praises  the  beauty  of  the  fe^ 

**  Sing.  Nutrdny  ;  Plar.  y&tira,  often  males  of  Nasareth,  as  is  also  done  by  some 

vritten  in  vulgar  Arabic  N&tdrak.  travellers  at  the  present  day;  though  it 

*  Onomast  art  Natareth,  did  not  strike  us  particularly.     Tumei^s 

*  Epiphan.  adv.  HsBres.  lib.  I.  pp.  128,  Tour  in  the  Levant  IL  p.  185.    Berggren 
188.     Kelaod  PaL  p.  905.  Reisen  II.  p.  282.   Antoninus  ascribes  this 

*  "  Inde  oito  itinere  perouourrit  Kasa*  to  the  specnal  favour  of  the  Vircin  Maiy. 
reth  nutricukm  Domini ;"  Ep.  88,  Epit  *  Adamnanus  ex  Arcul£  2.  28.  St 
PauUe,  p.  677,  ed.  Mart  Comp.  Ep.  44,  Willib.  Hodoepor.  16. 

ad  MaroeU.  ibid.  p.  552.    Tet  ahnost  as        «  S«walf  Peregrinat  p.  270. 
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memory  was  long  cherished  in  this  r^on.*  In  the  new  ecclesi- 
astical arrangements  of  the  country,  the  see  of  Scythopolis,  the 
former  metropolitan  seat  of  Palaestina  Secunda,  was  transferred 
to  Nazareth  ;  which  then  first  became  a  bishopric,  and  remains 
so  nominally  in  the  Greek  church  to  the  present  day.*  When 
this  transfer  took  place  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  it  must  have 
been  at  an  early  period ;  for  in  A.  D.  1111  a  strife  already 
existed,  between  the  bishop  of  Nazareth  and  the  convent  founded 
by  the  Benedictines  of  Clugny  on  Mount  Tabor,  respecting  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  over  the  latter.  The  matter  was  ad- 
justed by  Gibelin,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  an  assembly  of 
the  bishops  and  clergy,  with  the  consent  of  the  king  and  barons, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  The  consecration  of  the 
abbot  and  monks,  and  also  of  the  larger  church,  was  to  depend 
only  on  the  patriarch ;  while  the  bishop  of  Nazareth  was  to 
exercise  all  other  episcopal  rights  over  the  convent.' 

The  fatal  battle  of  Hattln,  in  A.  D.  1187,  was  followed  by 
the  subjugation  of  almost  the  whole  land  by  Saladin,  and  of 
Nazareth  and  Sepphoris  among  other  places.*  At  what  time 
Nazareth  again  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians  is 
imcertain  ;  but  in  A,  D.  1250,  king  Louis  of  France  made  a 
pilgrimage  from  'Akka  thither,  and  to  Mount  Tabor  f  and  in  " 
A.  D.  1263,  the  town  of  Nazareth  and  the  noble  church  of  the 
Annunciation,  as  also  the  church  of  the  Transfiguration  on 
Mount  Tabor,  were  laid  in  total  ruins  by  the  Sultan  Bibars.* 
Nazareth  appears  afterwards  to  have  been  neglected,  and  the 
church  not  to  have  been  again  built  up  until  after  several  cen- 
turies ;  although  the  nominal  succession  of  Latin  bishops,  or 
rather  archbishops,  was  long  continued  in  the  Romish  church.^ 
Brocardus,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  says  nothing  of  the  state 
in  which  Nazareth  then  was  ;  but  writers  of  the  fourteenth, 
describe  it  as  a  small  village,  with  a  church  wholly  in  ruins,  and 

>  Alb.  Aq.   7.   16.  Will  Tyr.  9.   18.  H.  5S3.    Mejr  ed-Din  in  Fundgr.  des  Or. 

Wilken  Gescb.  der  Kr.  XL  pp.   83-37.—  III.  p.  81.   Waken  ib.  IIL  il  pp.  298,  297. 

Tancred  resigned  tbis  fief  after  two  or  *  Wilken  ib.  VIL  pp.  277,  278,  and  tbe 

tbree  years,  but  received  it  back  again  be-  antborities    tbere    cited.  —  Tbe  emperor 

fore  bis  deatb ;  Will  Tyr.  10. 10.  Alb.  Aq.  Frederick  IL  aflkmed,  that  tbe  possession 

11.  12.  Wilken  ib.  pp.  92,  208.  of  Nazareth  by  the  Christians  was  in- 

*  Will.  Tyr.  22.  16.  Jac.  de  Vitr.  66.  p.  eluded  in  his  treaty  in  A.  D.  1229;  but 
1077.  Marin.  Sanut.  p.  176.  Le  Quien  Arabian  writers  speak  only  of  places  on 
Oriens  Christ.  III.  1293  sq.  and  694.— The  the  route  between  Jerusalem  and  'Akka. 
present  titular  Greek  bidiop  of  Nazareth  Yet  Nazareth  might  well  be  included  in 
resides  at  Jerusalem ;  see  above,  VoL  I.  p.  that  route.  Wilken  ib.  VI.  p  479.  Marin. 
424.  Sanut  p.  218.  Reinaud  Extraits,  eta  p. 

*  See  the  document  containing  this  com-  480. 

pact  in  Mansi  ConciL  Tom.  XXI.  p.  71.  *  Epist  Urban.  IV,  in  Raynaldi  AnnaL 

Wilken  Gesch.  der  Kr.  IL  p  365.   Gibelin  ecclesiast  A.  D.  1263.  §  7.   Abnlf  AonaL 

died  at  the  dose  of  A.  D.  1111,  or  begin-  A.  H.  661.     Reinaud  Extraits,  etc.  p.  48& 

sing  of  A.  D.  1112 ;  Will  Tyr.  11.  14, 16.  Wilken  ib.  VII.  p.  46L 

«  Bohaedd.  p.  71.    Abulfed.  AnnaL  A.  '  Le  Quien  Oriens  Chr.  UL  1294  6^ 
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a  fountain  ;  and  make  bitter  complaint  of  the  Muslim  inhabi- 
tants.' In  the  fifteenth  century,  Nazareth  seems  hardly  to  have 
been  visited  by  pilgrims.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth, 
Belon  describes  here  the  chapel  of  the  Annunciation  as  a  grotto 
below  ground,  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church ; 
the  village  was  inhabited  only  by  Mubammedans.*  Cotovicus, 
at  the  close  of  that  century,  confirms  this  axjcount,  describing 
the  people  as  the  worst  he  had  seen  ;  there  being  only  two  or 
three  Christian  inhabitants.  The  former  church  still  lay  in 
ruins.     His  party  were  here  treated  only  with  insult. ' 

It  was  in  A.  D.  1620,  that  the  Franciscan  monks  first  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  celebrated  Fakhr  ed-Din,  then  master 
of  this  region,  to  take  possession  of  the  grotto  and  rebuild  the 
church  in  Nazareth,  with  which  they  naturally  connected  a 
monastery.  The  circumstances  are  fully  related  by  Quaresmius, 
as  they  happened  in  his  time ;  but  the  buildings  appear  not  to 
have  been  completed  for  many  years.  Doubdan,  some  thirty 
years  later,  speaks  of  the  place  as  a  miserable  village,  almost 
ruined  and  deserted,  with  eight  or  ten  monks  residing  there 
from  the  convent  in  Jerusalem.*  Surius,  a  few  years  before, 
found  in  the  village  only  four  Maronite  and  two  Greek  families 
of  Christians.'  At  the  close  of  the  same  century,  Maundrell 
describes  the  monks  as  being  shut  up  in  their  convent  for  fear 
of  the  Arabs.*  About  A.  D.  1720-30,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
church  and  convent  were  repaired  and  enlarged.'  Since  that 
day,  the  number  of  Christians  in  Nazareth  has  been  greatly 
augmented  ;  and  the  character  of  the  plax^e  has  undergone  an 
entire  change.  Even  in  the  time  of  Korte,  there  were  here  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty  femilies  in  all ;  but  the  Christian  popula- 
tion is  said  to  have  increased  greatly  under  the  noted  Sheikh 
Dhliher  of  'Akka,  about  the  middle  of  the  century.® 

In  the  vicinity  of  Nazareth,  we  find  also  the  names  of  several 
other  ancient  places  ;  of  which  it  may  be  proper  here  to  say  a 
few  words. 

Ydfa,  The  little  village  of  Yfifa,  as  we  have  seen,  lies  some- 
what more  than  half  an  hour  southwest  of  Nazareth,  in  another 
valley.'     It  contains  about  thirty  houses,  with  the  remains  of  a 

*  Brooardos  c  S.  p.  175.    Sir  J.  Mann-  *  Belon  Obs.  Paris  158a  p.  S27. 

devillep.  112.  Lond.  1839.     W.  de  Bald-  *  Cotov.   Itin.   pp.   849,  850.      Comp. 

entel  tpeaks  of  the  inhabitaiits  as  **  pessi-  Sandys'  Travels  p.  160. 

mi   Sarnceni ;  **  pi    854.     L.  de  Sncbem,  ^  Qnaresmiiis  Elncid.    II.   p.   837  tq. 

ItiD.  p.  94.  Reissb.  p.  850.     According  to  Donbdan  p.  569. 

this  last  writer,  the  Saracens  bad  endea-  *  Sarins  Pelerin,  p.  805  sq. 

Tonred  to  fill  up  the  fountain;  and  bad  *  Maundrell  Apr.  18. 

pollnted  the  ruined  ohnrcb  as  far  as  pos-  ^  See  above,  p.  884. 

sible,  by  making  it  a  receptacle  for  the  *  Kortens  Reise  p.  298.   Marid  Voyagef 

dead  bodies  of  asses,  camels,  cattle,  and  II  pp.  158,  154.  Kenw.  1791. 

dogs.  *  See  above,  p.  882. 
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church  ;  and  has  a  few  single  palm  trees.  The  Italian  monks 
call  it  St.  Giacomo  ;  inasmuch  as  their  tradition  regards  it  as 
the  residence  of  Zebedee  and  his  two  sons,  James  and  John. 
The  name  seems  to  identify  it  with  the  Japhia  of  Scripture,  on 
the  border  of  Zebulon,  described  also  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.* 
The  Japha  fortified  by  Josephus  was  probably  the  same,  a  large 
and  strong  village  of  Galilee,  afterwards  captured  by  Trajan  and 
Titus  under  the  orders  of  Vespasian.  In  the  storm  and  sack 
of  the  place,  according  to  the  same  writer,  fifteen  thousand  of 
the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  thirty  made  captives.*  The  earliest  trace  of  the 
tradition  respecting  the  residence  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  at  this 
place,  seems  to  occur  in  Marinus  Sanutus  in  the  fourteenth 
century ;  and  the  tradition  itself  is  therefore  probably  not  older 
than  the  time  of  the  crusades.' 

Stmiinieh,  Nearly  west  by  north  of  Y&fa,  on  a  hill,  lies 
the  small  village  of  Semtknieh.  In  this  name  it  is  not  difficult 
to  recognise  the  Simonias  of  Josephus  ;  which,  according  to  his 
description,  was  situated  on  the  hills  north  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  Here  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Bomans  to 
surprise  Josephus  by  night,  and  make  him  prisoner.*  I  do  not 
find  the  place  again  mentioned,  until  it  appears  in  the  present 
century,  upon  the  map  of  Jacotin.  The  name  does  not  occur 
in  the  Scriptures. 

Jebdtha.  In  the  S.  8.  W.  from  Y&fa,  on  one  of  the  low 
hills  running  down  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  is  the  village  of 
Jeb&tha.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  Gabatha  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  in  the  borders  of  Diocaesarea  (Sepphoris),  near  the  great 
plain  of  Legio  or  Esdraelon.'  It  is  not  named  in  Scripture ; 
and  I  find  no  other  mention  of  it  except  upon  the  map  of 
Jacotin  and  in  our  lists. 

Seffurieh.  From  the  Wely  over  Nazareth,  we  saw  the 
village  of  SeffiClrieh  N.  by  W.,  near  the  southern  part  of  the  fine 
plain  el-BUttauf ;  distant,  it  was  said,  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
from  Nazareth.  It  is  a  small  villa^,  lying  on  the  southern 
slope  of  an  isolated  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  the  ruins 
of  a  large  ancient  tower.     This  name  is  obviously  the  Sepphoris 

>  Joflh.  19,  12.    Onomost  art  Japhic:  Saphar,  Saffra,  and  Safik.    Later  travel- 

'*  Japhet  in  triba  Zabulon,   nuno  uaqne  lers,  among  others  who  mention  this  Yafa, 

Joppe  vocatur,  ascensos  Japho." — ^There  are:    Korte  p.  806.    Turner  II.  p.    188. 

is  here  a  third  instance  of  the  falling  away  Schnbert  IIL  p.  208,  eta 

of  the  Hebrew  *Ain  at  the  end  of  names ;  *  Joseph.  Vita  §  24.    Reland  PalsBst.  p. 

the  two  others  being  el-Jib  and  Jelbon.  1017. 

"  Joseph.  Vit.  §  87,  45.    B.  J.  2.  20.  6.  »  Onomast.  art   Oabathon:    "Et  alia 

ib.  8.  7.  81.  villa  Gabatha  in  finibns  Diocsesarese  juxta 

*  Marin.  Sanut  p.  258.     Sir  J.  Maun-  grandem  campnm  Legionis.**    The  Gredc 

deville  p.  115.  Lond.  1889.    Qnaresmius  of  Ensebins  is  here  confused,  and  probably 

n.  p.  848.   These  authors  write  the  name  corrupted. 

ii:.  200.  201 
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of  Josephus,  and  the  Tsippori  of  the  Rabbins,  a  place  not 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  afterwards  called  by  the  Romans 
Diocaesarea.'  Josephus  often  speaks  of  Sepphoris.  It  was 
captured  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  afterwards  laid  in  ashes  by 
Varus  ;  but  having  been  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Herod  Antipas, 
it  became  the  largest  and  strongest  city  of  Galilee ;  and  at 
length  took  precedence  of  Tiberias.^  There  were  here  many 
synagogues ;  a  provincial  Sanhedrim  was  establisted  here  by 
Gabinius;  and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  great 
Jewish  Sanhedrim  is  said  to  have  been  transferred  to  Sepphoris 
for  some  years,  before  it  went  to  Tiberias.'  The  city  appears 
afterwards  to  have  become  the  seat  of  a  Christian  church,  and  a 
bishopric  of  Paleestina  Secunda.*  Epiphanius  relates,  that  a 
certain  Josephus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Constantino,  received 
permission  to  build  here  a  church.^  In  A.  D.  339,  Sepphoris 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  in  consequence  of  a  rebellion  of 
the  Jews,  who  were  still  its  most  numerous  inhabitants.'  Near 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  it  is  mentioned  by  Antoninus 
Martyr ;  who  speaks  here  of  a  cathedral  built  upon  the  spot, 
where  the  Virgin  Mary  received  the  salutation  of  the  angel.'^ 
In  this  account  we  may  probably  recognise  the  germ  of  the 
later  legend,  which  makes  Sepphoris  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  the  parents  of  the  Virgin. 

We  hear  no  more  of  the  place  until  the  time  of  the  cru- 
sades ;  when  Seflilrieh  becomes  again  celebrated  for  its  large 
fountain,  nearly  half  an  hour  southeast  of  the  town,  towards 
Nazareth,  which  was  often  made  the  rendezvous  for  the  armies 
of  the  Christian  warriors.'  Here  the  forces  of  the  crusaders 
assembled  in  pomp  and  pride  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Hattin  ; 
and  here,  a  few  days  later,  Saladin  encamped  with  his  victorious 
host,  on  his  way  to  'Akka  ;  leaving  the  castle  to  be  subdued  by 
his  troops  a  short  time  afterwards.*  Not  long  before  this  period, 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  mentions  Sepphoris  merely  as  containing 
the  tomb  of  Rabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh,  who  died  here ;  and 
Phocas  describes  it  as  almost  uninhabited.^' 

'  **  Saphorim  qa»  hodie  appeUatur  Dio-  220,  228 ;  ib.  p.  1001.    Le  Quien  Oriens 

casarea;"    Hleron.  ProoBm.   in    Jonam.  Chr.  III.  p.  714. 

Beland  Palsst  p.  999.     Coins  are  extant        *  Epiphan.  adv.  Hseres.  lib.  L  p.  128. 
«f  Sepphorii  under  Trajan,  and  of  Diocse-        *  See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  877. 
sarea  under  Antoninus  Pins,  Commodus,         '  Antonin.  Mart  Itin.  §  2.    The  name 

and   Caraca'la ;   Mionnet  M^dailles  An-  is  there  erroneously  written  ^e  /cassarea. 
tiques  V.  pp.  482,  483.    Eckhel  Doptr.         •  So  under  Amalric,  Will.  Tyr.  20.  27. 

Kumm.  HL  p.  426.  Under  Baldwhi  IV,  Will.  Tvr.  22.  l.l,  16, 

«  Joa  AnL  14.  15.  4.   ib.  17.  10.  9.  ib.  25.— Wilken  Gesch.  der  Kr.  III.   ii.  pp. 

18.  2.  1.    B.  J.  2.   18.  11.  ib.  8.  2.  4.  208,  281. 
Vito  §§  ^»  ^^,  65.  •  Wilken  ib.  pp.  278,  274,  and  the  an- 

*  Jos.  Ant.  14.  5.  4.  Lightfoot  0pp.  ^orities  there  cited.  Ibid.  p.  292.— Bobaed. 
Tom.  II.  pf).  144  sq.  229.  Ultraj.  1699.  Vit.  Salad,  p.  71.  Mejr  ed-Din  in  Fuudgr. 
Comp.  Bnxtorf  Tiberias  pp  17,  22.  des  Or.  III.  p.  81. 

*  See  the  Notitie,  Behmd  PaL  pp.  217,         ^  Benj.  of  Tud.  L  p.  82.    Phocas  de 
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In  the  following  centuries,  SeffGlrieh  is  mentioned  as  a  town 
with  a  castle  ;  to  which  latter  Marinas  Sanutus  gives  the  epi- 
thet of  "  beautifnl."*  But  the  chief  circumstance,  which  has 
called  the  attention  of  pilgrims  to  the  place  since  the  crusades, 
is  the  legend  of  its  having  been  the  residence  of  Joachim  and 
Anna,  the  reputed  parents  of  the  Virgin  Mary.'  The  remains 
of  a  church  .are  still  to  be  seen  upon  the  hill,  dedicated  to  these 
saints.  These  ruins  are  described  with  a  good  deal  of  high* 
wrought  colouring  by  Dr  Clarke,  who  apparently  holds  them  to 
belong  to  the  church  erected  here  in  the  fourth  century,  as 
above  described.  But  in  doing  this,  he  forgets,  that  he  had  just 
spoken  of  them  as  the  remains  of  "  a  stately  Gothic  edifice  ; "  a 
circumstance,  which  of  course  limits  the  age  of  the  present 
ruins  to  a  period  not  earlier  than  the  crusades,  when  the  pointed 
arch  was  first  applied  to  churches.  The  legend  in  this  form  and 
extent,  is  first  mentioned  by  Brocardus  ;  and  probably  had  been 
dressed  out  by  the  Latin  monks  on  the  earUer  foundation,  to 
which  Antoninus  alludes.  Dr  Clarke  found  here  some  Greek 
paintings  on  wood ;  which,  as  the  very  circumstances  show, 
could  not  have  been  of  any  great  antiquity ;  probably  the 
Greeks  may,  at  no  very  remote  period,  have  used  a  portion  of 
the  ruins  as  a  church.' 

At  the  present  day  SeflPftrieh  is  a  poor  village,  situated  just 
below  the  ruins  of  the  castle.  It  received  little  or  no  injury 
from  the  earthquake  of  A.  D.  1837.  In  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  Hasselqubt  describes  the  inhabitatits  as  raising  great 
quantities  of  bees,  and  obtaining  great  profit  from  the  honey.^ 

Kdna  d-Jelil.  The  monks  of  the  present  day,  and  all 
recent  travellers,  find  the  Cana  of  the  New  Testament,  where 
Jesus  converted  the  water  into  wine,*  at  Kefir  Kenna,  a  small 
village  an  hour  and  a  half  northeast  from  Nazareth,  on  one  of  the 
roads  to  Tiberias.  It  lies  on  an  eminence  connected  with  the 
hills  of  Nazareth,  on  the  south  side  of  a  shorter  plain  connected 
with  el-BQttauf,  which  runs  up  towards  the  village  el-Ltibieh. 
Here  are  shown  the  remains  of  a  Greek  church,  and  of  a  house 
reputed  to  have  been  that  of  St.  Bartholomew.*     So  fixed  indeed 

Loc.  Sanct  {  lO.^This  tomb  of  R.  Hak-  IL  p.  853.  Doabdn  p.  686  tq.    Pocodce 

kolesh  18  also  mentioDed  in  the  Jewish  IL  i.  p.  62. 

Itinerary  m  Hottinger^s  Cippi  Hehraici,  p.  *  Hanelquiet  Reise  p.  177.     Michand, 

74.  Ed.  2.     Alflo  in  other  Jewish  Itinera-  etc.  Corresp.  d'Orient  V.  p.  442  sq.— See 

ries;  see  Carmoly,  p.  185,  256,  454.  more  on  Seffarieh  in  VoL  lU.  Sect  HI, 

*  Biocaidus  c.  6.  p.  175.    Marin.  San.  under  Apr.  20th,  1852. 
p.  263,  "  castmm  valde  palehnun."  *  John  c.  2. 

*  Yet  Anna  had  too  her  house  in  Jem-  *  Pococke  IL  I  p.  66.  Mariti  Vojaget 
salem,  where  tlie  Viigin  was  bom;  see  etc  IL  p.  162.  Nenw.  1791.  Burokhaidt 
Vol.  I  p.  288.  p.  836.      Clarke's  Travels  in  tbe  Holr 

'  Clarke's  Travels  in  tbe  Holy  Land,     Land,  4to.  p.  444.  Schok  p^  188.     Schu- 
4to.  pn.  417.  418.    See  also  Qoazesnins    bert  IIL  p.  222.— Dr  Clnike  saw  in  tbe 
ill  203,204 
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has  the  impreBsion  now  become,  that  this  was  the  trae  Cana, 
that  most  travellers  probably  are  not  aware  of  there  ever  having 
been  a  question  as  to  the  identity. 

I  have  already  related,  that  from  the  Wely  above  Nazareth, 
onr  friend  Abu  N4sir  pointed  out  to  us  a  ruin  which  he  called 
Kana  el-Jelil,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  plain  el-BOttauf,  about 
N.  ^E.  from  Nazareth,  and  not  far  irom  three  hours  distant.^  It 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  hills  beyond  the  plain,  apparently 
on  the  slope  of  an  eminence,  not  far  on  the  east  of  Eefr  Menda. 
In  the  days  of  Quaresmius  it  contained  a  few  houses.  This 
spot,  Abu  N&sir  said,  was  known  both  among  Christians  and 
Muslims  only  by  this  name,  Kdna  ;  while  the  same  name 
was  sometimes  applied  by  Christians  alone,  to  the  village  Eefr 
Eenna.  Now  as  &r  as  the  prevalence  of  an  ancient  name 
among  the  common  people,  is  any  evidence  for  the  identity  of 
an  ancient  site, — and  I  hold  it  to  be  the  strongest  of  all  testi- 
mohy,  when,  as  here,  not  subject  to  extraneous  influences,  but 
rather  in  opposition  to  them, — so  far  is  the  weight  of  evidence 
ki  favour  of  this  northern  Efina,  as  the  true  site  of  the  ancient 
Cana  of  Galilee.  The  name  is  identical,  and  stands  the  same 
in  the  Arabic  version  of  the  New  Testament ;  while  the  form 
Kefr  Eenna  can  only  be  twisted  by  force  into  a  like  shape.*  On 
this  single  ground,  therefore,  we  should  be  authorized  to  reject 
the  present  monastic  position  at  Eefr  Eenna,  and  fix  the  site  at 
KkuA  el-Jelil ;  which,  likewise,  is  sufficiently  near  to  Nazareth, 
to  accord  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  history. 

This  view  is  further  confirmed,  and  indeed  the  question  set 
entirely  at  rest,  when  we  trace  back  the  matter  in  history.  We 
thus  find,  that  an  earlier  tradition  actually  r^arded  the  present 
E&na  as  the  ancient  Cana ;  and  that  it  is  only  since  the  six- 
teenth century,  that  monastic  convenience  has  definitely  as- 
signed Eefr  Eeima  as  the  site.  Quaresmius  relates,  that  in  his 
day,  two  Canas  were  spoken  of  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Nazareth  and  the  vicinity ;  one  called  simply  Cana  of  Galilee 
(E&na  el-Jelil),  and  the  other  Sepher  Cana  (Eefr  Eenna)  ;  and 
he  describes  their  position  as  above.  He  decides  however  very 
distinctly  for  the  latter  place,  because  of  its  being  nearer  to 
Nazareth  and  having  some  ruins  ;  without,  however,  as  he  says, 
venturing  to  reject  the  other  tradition.'     Yet  it  probably  was 

charch  fragments  onlj  of  waterpots ;  bat  *  See  tbe  Arabic  K.  T.  Jobn  2,  1.    In 

a  wbole  one  bns  sinoe  been  aet  np,  and  is  Kefr  Kenna,  the  word  Kefr  must  first  be 

sbown  as  one  of  the  original  six ;  Kichard-  dropped ;  i«nd  then  the  firet  radical  changed, 

son  n.  p.  484.  Monro  L  p.  804. — The  and  the  doubling  of  the  second  omitted, 

distance  of  Kefr  Kenna  from  Nazareth  is  *  QoHresmins  Elucidat.  11.  pp.  852,  853: 

Siven  varionslj  by  travellers,  from  one  **  Posterior  h»o  seotentia  mihi  valde  pro- 
oar  op  to  three  hoars  and  a  half.  Barok-  babilis  videtur,  (licet  alteram  rejicere  non 
hardt  by  some  error  has  the  latter.  aodeam,)  qaoniam  projcimior  Nazareth  . . 
'  See  abore,  p.  840.  tt  qaia  potest  adinveniri  memoria  ecclesiss 

iii.  204-2C6 
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the  authority  of  this  very  writer,  which  tended  more  than  any 
thing  else  to  fix  attention  upon  Eefr  Eenna,  and  throw  the 
true  E4na  into  the  shade  ;  for  from  that  time  forward  the  latter 
is  very  rarely  noticed  by  travellers.  It  may  be  remembered  too, 
that  in  the  time  of  Quaresmius,  the  church  and  convent  at 
Nazareth  were  first  built  up,  after  the  desolations  of  many 
centuries ;  and  this  circumstance  conspired  to  give  currency 
amonj?  travellers,  to  the  view  which  the  monks  adopted  respect- 
ing Cana.' 

It  is  apparent,  that  some  tradition  in  favour  of  Kefr  Kenna 
had  existed  before  Quaresmius  ;  but  he  brings  forward  no  testi- 
mony to  that  effect,  except  the  account  of  Bonifacius  in  the 
middle  of  the  preceding  century ;  which  however  is  doubtful.* 
But  on  the  other  hand,  Adrichomius,  near  the  close  of  the* 
sixteenth  century,  quoting  from  earlier  writers,  places  Cana 
three  miles  north  of  Sepphoris,  and  describes  it  as  having  a 
mountain  on  the  north,  and  a  broad,  fertile,  and  beautiM  plain 
towards  the  south ;  all  which  corresponds  to  the  position  of 
K&na,  and  not  to  Kefr  Kenna.  Anselm,  about  A.  D.  1507, 
assigns  to  Cana  the  same  site  ;  and  so  does  Breydenbach  in  A. 
D.  1483,  evidently  copying  former  account*.' 

But  the  most  distinct  notice  of  the  Cana  of  those  days,  is 
from  Marinus  Sanutus  about  A.  D.  1321.  He  describes  it  also 
as  north  of  Sepphoris,  adjacent  to  a  high  round  mountain  on 
the  north,  on  the  side  of  which  it  was  situated,  and  having  the 
same  broad,  fertile,  beautiful  plain  on  the  south  extending  to 
Sepphoris.  In  coming  from  Ptolemais  ('Akka),  he  says,  the 
usual  course  was  to  proceed  first  eastwards  to  Cana  ;  and 
thence  south  through  Sepphoris  to  Nazareth.^  All  this  leaves 
no  doubt,  that  the  site  of  K4na  is  here  meant.  At  that  time 
the  place  was  professedly  shown,  where  the  six  water-pots  had 
stood ;  and  also  the  triclinium  where  the  feast  was  held ;  but 

oonstrnctse  in  looo  miracnli."  The  passage    places  Cana  three  miles  north  of  Nazareth 
;  this  is  quoted  in  full  in  Rosenm.     on  the  borders  of  a  larj^e  and  fertile  plain. 


Bibl.  Geogr.  11.  ii.  p.  S3.  It  is  on  the  streng^th  of  this  **  three  miles  ** 

*  Qaaresrains  was  in   Palestine    as  a  that  Quaresmius  supposes  him  to  mean 

monk    from    A.    D.   1616  to  1625;  and  Kefr  Kenna;  but  this  is  at  any  rate  wrong; 

again  as  Guardian  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and   the  rest  of  the   description   applies 

from  1627  to  1629;  see  the  last  leaf  of  his  better  to  the  otlier  place,  or  Ktina 
work. — ^Among  later  travellers,  Neitzschitz        *  Adrichom.  Theatr.  p.    13S.   Anselmi 

in  1635  visited  Kefr  Kenna  with  monks  Descr.  Terr.  Sanct.  in  Canisii  Thesanr.  ed. 

from  Nazareth,  p.  222  ;  Surius  about  1646,  Basnage,  Tom.  IV.  p.  784.    Breydenb  in 

p.  313.    Doubdan  copies  from  Quaresmius,  Reissb.  pp.  123,  124.     These  three,  with 

but  visited  only  Kefr  Kenna,  p.  582 ;  and  Bonifacius,  appear  to  be  the  only  writers 

so  many  others.      Pococke  alone  seems  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  who 

to  have  heard  of  KAna  el-JelJ,  and  in-  speak  directly  of  Cana. 
cliiies  correctly  to  regard  it  as  the  true        *  Marin.  Sanut  p.   253.    On  his  mapi, 

site  of  Cana ;  Vol.  XL  i.  pp.  62,  66.  in  like  manner,  Cana  is  placed  nortii  <^ 

'  Bonifac.  de  peren.  cultu  Terns  Sanot.  Sepphoris.    The  account  of  Adrichomlot 

quoted  by  Quaresmius  IL  p.  858.     He  is  drawn  chiefly  from  this  writer, 
iii.  206,  207 
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the  whole  was  iti  a  crypt  or  cavern  under  ground,  like  the 
grotto  of  the  Annunciation  and  of  the  Nativity.^  Brocardus, 
if  be  was  not  the  original  author  of  this  account,  yet  gives 
nothing  more.*  The  few  earlier  notices  go  to  confirm  the  same. 
SaBwuI^  about  A.  D.  1103,  describes  Cana  as  nearly  six  miles 
north  of  Nazareth  on  a  hill,  and  nothing  then  remained  ex- 
cept a  monastery  called  Architriclinium.'  St.  Willibald  in  the 
eighth  century  found  here  a  large  church,  in  which  was  shown 
one  of  the  six  water-pots.^  Antoninus  Martyr  near  the  close  of 
the  sixth  century  was  likewise  at  Cana  ;  he  speaks  of  no  church, 
but  saw  two  water-pots,  and  seems  to  say  that  he  filled  one  of 
them  with  water  and  brought  forth  from  it  wine.^  The  only 
other  account  of  Cana,  later  than  the  first  century,  is  that  of 
Eusebius  ^nd  Jerome,  who  merely  mention  it  as,  in  their  day,  a 
small  town  of  Galilee.* 

All  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  together  with  the  strong  evidence 
of  the  name,  goes  to  show  conclusively,  that  the  site  of  the 
Cana  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  sought  at  E&na  north  of 
Seffidrieh ;  and  that  there  is  no  good  ground  whatever,  for 
regarding  Eefr  Eenna  as  having  any  relation  to  that  ancient 
place.  I  hope  that  future  travellers  may  bear  this  in  mind  ;  so 
that  the  former  site  may  be  reinstated  in  those  historical  rights, 
which  have  now  so  long  been  usurped  by  the  latter  village. 

The  Cana  of  the  New  Testament  does  not  occur  in  the 
Old ;'  but  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  a  village  in  Galilee," 
Our  Lord  not  only  performed  there  his  first  miracle,  but  after- 
wards visited  the  place  ;  and  the  disciple  Nathanael  was  a  native 
of  Cana.' 


Monday,  June  ISth,  continued.  Two  principal  roads  lead 
from  Nazareth  to  Tiberias.  The  more  usual  one  passes  out  north- 
east over  the  hills  to  er-Reineh,  a  small  village  more  than  half  an 

>  n)id.     ThiB  triclinram  B.  de  Salig-         *  Sswulf.  Perigrinat  p.  271.    Phooas 
Diaoo  profefltes  to  have  seen  in  A.  D.  1522.    in  the  same  oentury,  traTelHng  fVom  *Akka, 


Tom.  IX.  c  9.  comes  first  to  Seppboris,  then  to  Cana,  and 

'  The  accomit  of  Cana  in  Brooardus,  then  to  Nazareth ;  §  10. 

affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  differ-  *  Hodaspor.  §  16.  p.  874.  ed.  Mabilloa. 

ence  in  the  editions,  or  rather  recensions,  *  Itin.  §  1,    **£x  quibns  hydriss  dnss 

of  that  writer.     In  the  edition  of  Le  Clero  ibi  sunt.    Implevi  aqna  nnam,  et  protoU 

it  is  merely  said,  that  in  proceeding  south-  ex  ea  vinum.*^ 

east  from  'Alcka,  the  first  place  that  occurs  *  Onomast.  art.  Cana, 

Is  Cana  of  Galilee  after  four  leagues ;  c.  7.  *  The  Old  Testament  has  only  Kanah 

p.  175.     But  in  the  edition  of  Canisins  in  Asher,  southeast  of  Tyre ;  a  place  which 

and  Basnage  (Thesaur.  IV.  p.  18),  in  the  we  afterwards  risited.    «Josh.  19,  28. 

Teiy  same  connection,  is  subjoined  the  ac-  *  Joseph.  Vita  §  16,  64.  B.  J.  1.  17.  5. 

count  of  the  miracle  and  a  description  of  *  John  2,   1.   11.    4,  46.    21,  2.— See 

the  place,  in  the  same  words  used  by  Ma-  the  subject  of  Cana  further  discussed  in 

rinus  Sanutns.     It  might  be  difficult  to  Vol  III.  Sect.  UI,  under  Apr.  19th,  1852. 
decide,  which  Is  the  original. 
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hour  distant,  and  so  to  Kefir  Kenna ;  leaving  the  villa^  el- 
Meshhad  on  a  high  hill  at  the  left,  just  before  reaching  the  latter 
place  ;'  thence  it  goes  on  by  Ldbieh  to  the  lake.     The  second 

^  leaves  Nazareth  over  the  lower  eastern  hills,  and  leading  by  the 
village  'Ain  M&hil  and  the  Khfin  et-Tujj&r,  turns  more  northeast 

•  by  Kefr  Sabt  to  Tiberias.  We  followed  a  third  route,  lying  still 
further  to  the  right,  in  order  to  ascend  Mount  Tabor  and  spend 
the  afternoon  and  night  upon  its  summit.  In  doing  this  we 
anticipated  much  gratification,  and  were  not  disappointed.  As 
a  guide,  we  took  with  us  a  young  man  of  Nazareth,  a  Christian, 
recommended  by  Abu  N&sir. 

Setting  off  from  Nazareth,  or  rather  from  the  fountain  of  the 
Virgin,  at  7.35,  we  came  in  ten  minutes  to  the  top  of  the  low- 
hills  on  the  east  of  the  valley,  and  kept  along  on  high  ground, 
directing  our  course  towards  Tabor.  After  half  an  hour  we 
descended  into  and  crossed  a  broad  Wady,  running  out  to  the 
great  plain  on  the  right.  Hitherto  the  hills  had  exhibited  only 
grass  and  herbs  ;  here  they  began  to  be  covered  with  bushes  and 
many  oak  trees  with  caducous  leaves,  the  first  of  the  kind  we 
had  yet  remarked.^  Along  the  gradual  ascent  beyond  this  valley, 
there  was  a  large  orchard  of  these  oaks  ;  and  they  extend  more 
or  less  thickly,  quite  to  the  foot  of  Tabor.  At  8|  o'clock  we 
reached  the  brow  of  the  descent  towards  that  moimtain ;  and 
could  look  down  upon  the  low  ridge  which  alone  connects  it  on 
the  northwest  with  the  hills  we  had  just  crossed.  Debtlrieh  was 
visible  below  us  on  the  southwest  slope  of  this  ridge.  Descending, 
we  came  in  twenty-five  minutes  to  the  bottom,  in  a  Wady,  and 
at  9^  o'clock  to  another  Wady ;  the  two  unite  and  run  out 
southwards  into  the  plain  just  by  Debdrieh.  The  branch  of  the 
Damascus  road  passes  up  this  latter  Wady,  and  so  over  the  low 
ridge  to  Ehfin  et-Tujjftr.     We  came  to  the  proper  base  of  the 

.moimtain  at  9.20  ;  leaving  Debtlrieh  about  ten  minutes  distant 
on  our  right. 

The  village  of  Debtlrieh  is  small  and  unimportant,  lying  on 
the  side  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  just  at  the  base  of  Tabor.     It  is 

'  Aocordiog  to  Schubert,  both  er-Reioeh  Kings  14,   25.      Qnaresmioi  II,  p.  855* 

.and  Kef¥  Kenna  suffered  severely  from  the  Jerome  too  says,  Prooem.  in  Jonam :  ^  Por- 

eartbqnake  of  Jan.  1,  1887.    Reiae  IIL  p.  ro  €reth  in  secmido  Saphorim  miliario  que 

222.    But  Mr  Thomson,  who  passed  here  hodie  appellatur  Diocsaaarea  euntibus  Tjr- 

three  weeks  after  the  event,  in  order  to  seek  beriadem,  hand  grandis   viculus,   ubi   et 

out  the  sufferers,  sajs  that  whfle  er-Rehieh  sepnk^mm  ejus  ostenditur."     Benjamin 

was  a  heap  of  ruins,  KeAr  Kenna  snst^ed  of  Tudela  speaks  of  the  tomb  of  Jonah 

jio  iigury,  and  had  not  a  house  cracked ;  in  his  day,  as  on  a  mountain  near  Scppbo- 

Missionary  Herald  for  Nov.  1837,  pp.  489,  ris ;  Itin.  I.  p.  80.  It  would  seem  therefore 

.442. — ^At  el-Meshhad  is  one  of  the  many  not  improbable,  that  this  village  may  be 

Muslim  tombs  of  Neby  Yiknas,  the  prophet  the  Geth  of  Jerome. 

Jonah ;  and  hence  modem  monastic  tiadi-  '  Quercus  jSgiloM^  according  to  Sdm- 

tion  has  ad<^ted  this  village  as  the  Gath-  bert,  Reise  III.  p.  172. 
hepher,  where  the  prophet  was  bom;  2 
iii.  209,  210 
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said  to  have  once  had  a  Christian  church,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
still  visible.*  This  would  seem  not  improbably  to  be  the  Da- 
berath  of  the  Old  Testament,  belonging  to  Issachar,  but  assigned 
to  the  Levites  ;  the  same  apparently  with  the  Dabira  of  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  by  Mount  Tabor  in  the  r^on  of  Diocaasarea  ;* 
mid  probably  too  the  Dabaritta  of  Josephus  in  the  great  plain«^ 

The  mountain,  as  we  approached  it  on  this  side,  presented 
the  form  of  a  truncated  cone ;  we  began  to  ascend  it  at  9.25 
from  the  W.  N.  W.  Our  muleteers  at  first  made  some  diflSculty, 
on  account  of  the  loaded  animals ;  their  purpose  had  been  to 
stop  below  and  let  us  ascend  on  foot,  which  by  no  means  tallied 
with  our  plans.  But  we  found  the  path  good,  except  in  two  or 
three  spots,  and  even  these  were  far  less  difficult  than  the  passes 
of  'Ain  Jidy  and  es-Sufah  ;  so  that  I  rode  with  facility  quite  to 
the  summit  The  path  winds  considerably,  and  is  obviously 
ancient ;  in  several  places  steps  are  hewn  out  in  the  rock.  The 
soil  is  good  all  the  way  up  ;  and  the  grass  tall  and  abundant, 
though  now  dried  up.  The  sides  of  the  mountain  are  mostly 
covered  with  bushes  and  orchards  of  oak  trees  (Ilex  and  -Sigi- 
lops),  with  also  occasionally  the  Butm,  like  the  glades  of  a  forest, 
presenting  a  beautiful  appearance  and  fine  shade.  We  were  an 
hour  in  reaching  the  top,  and  encamped  at  10^  o'clock  for  the 
day  and  night  on  the  southwestern  brow,  overlooking  the  wide 
extent  of  plains  below.  The  path  by  which  we  ascended  from 
the  W.  N.  W.  is  the  most  fectsible  ;  the  acclivity  on  that  side 
being  perhaps  less  steep  ;  yet  there  is  no  part  of  the  mountain, 
where  a  person  on  foot  would  find  any  difficulty  whatever  in  the 
ascent. 

Tabor  is  a  beautiful  mountain,  wholly  of  limestone  ;  bearing 
among  the  Arabs,  like  so  many  other  mountains,  only  the  general 
name  Jebel  et-Tftr.^  It  stands  out  alone  towards  the  southeast 
from  the  high  land  around  Nazareth  ;  while  the  northeastern 
arm  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  sweeps  around  its  base,  and 
extends  &r  to  the  north,  forming  a  broad  tract  of  table  land, 
bordering  upon  the  deep  Jordan  valley  and  the  basin  of  the  lake 
of  Tiberias.  The  moimtain  as  seen  from  the  southwest  presents, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  appearance  of  the  segment  of  a 
sphere  ;  seen  from  the  W.  N.  W.  the  form  inclines  more  to  the 
truncated  cone.     The  top  of  the  mountain,  as  a  whole,  is  rounded 

*  NeitsichitEp.  28d.Pocook«ILip.65.    Bnria,  jnxta  Naim.**    Cotovicns  ako  roen- 
Schabert  III.  p.  174.  tions  a  Buria ;  but  he  sets  it  too  far  west, 

'  Josh.  19,  12.    21,  28.     1  Chr.  6,  57.  where  he  began  to  ascend  the  mountam  on 

[72.3  Onomast.  art  Dabira  Aafinpd.  foot  to  Nasareth  ;  p.  847.     I  do  not  find 

*  Joseph.  Vita  §  62.   B.  J.  2.  21.  8.  See  Deburieh  named  in  any  of  the  earlier  tra-. 
however  Reland  PaL  p.  787.— William  of  veller& 

Tyre  seems  to  speak  of  Deburieh ;  22. 14 :  ^  So  too  in  Arabian  writers :  Abulfeda 
**XiOcas  sob  monte  lliabor,  cui  nomen    AnuaL  A.  H.  661,  etc 

ill.  210-212 
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off,  and  is  perhaps,  in  all,  twenty  minutes  in  diameter  ;  but  the 
proper  summit  consists  of  a  beautiful  little  oblong  plain  or  basin, 
twelve  or  fifteen  minutes  in  length  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  by  six  or 
eight  in  breadth.  This  is  skirted  on  the  southwest  by  a  ledge  of 
rocks  of  some  altitude,  covered  with  foundations  and  ruins  ;  and 
on  the  northeast  by  lower  rocks  ;  and  this  higher  ground  on  both 
sides  is  thickly  overgrown  with  bushes  and  small  trees,  while  the 
basin  itself  lies  in  grass  without  trees  or  ruins.  We  pitched  our 
tent  at  the  southeast  extremity  of  this  little  plain,  and  were  delight- 
ed with  our  temporary  abode.  No  person  besides  our  party,  was  at 
this  time  on  the  mountain  to  interrupt  us  ;  and  although  there 
was  a  hot  Sirocco  wind,  which  in  the  afternoon  brought  up  a  hazy 
atmosphere,  yet  even  this  was  more  tolerable  here  than  in  the 
plains  below.  At  10  o'clock  the  thermometer  stood  here  at  98® 
P.  At  2  P.  M.  it  had  fellen  to  95®.  At  sunset  it  stood  only  at 
74®  ;  and  the  next  morning  at  sunrise,  at  64®  F. 

We  estimated  the  height  of  Tabor,  aftier  many  comparisons, 
at  not  over  one  thousand  feet  above  the  plain  ;  and  if  any  thing, 
less.  Indeed,  it  appeared  to  us  to  be  little  more  elevated  above 
Esdraelon,  than  is  Mount  Gerizim  above  the  plain  at  its  foot.^ 
The  mountains  towards  the  south,  those  of  DOhy  and  Gilboa,  are 
apparently  at  least  as  high,  and  shut  out  the  prospect  in  that 
direction.  The  former  we  had  first  seen  from  the  high  ground 
south  of  Jenln  and  Kttb&tiyeh,  where  it  was  nearly  in  a  line 
between  us  and  Tabor,  and  entirely  excluded  all  view  of  the 
latter  mountain  ;  so  that  not  even  a  trace  of  its  rounded  summit 
was  anywhere  visible.  From  Tabor,  in  like  manner,  no  point  of 
the  mountains  of  Samaria  is  visible  over  the  little  Hermon.  All 
this  shows,  at  least,  that  Tabor  cannot  rise  much  above  the 
summit  of  the  latter. — ^As  seen  from  Tabor,  Mount  Gilboa  lies 
to  the  left  of  the  little  Hermon,  and  is  somewhat  higher.  Nor 
are  the  highest  of  the  hills  west  of  Nazareth  much  inferior  in 
elevation  to  Tabor ;  they  shut  out  the  view,  not  only  of  the  bay 
of  'Akka,  but  likewise  of  the  whole  horizon  of  the  sea  ;  which 
is  not  seen  except  over  some  of  the  lower  ridges  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Immediately  after  our  arrival,  I  took  a  walk  around  the 
whole  brow  of  the  mountain,  in  order  to  examine  the  ruins,  mark 
the  main  features  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  enjoy  the 
glorious  prospect.  This  we  repeated  several  times  during  the 
day  ;  and  also  the  next  morning,  when  the  air  was  again  clear 
and  pure,  and  everything  could  be  seen  with  the  utmost  dis- 

*  So  too  Elliott  estimates  the  height  of  the  sea,  174S  Par.  feet;   elevation  of  die 

Tabor  as  not  exceeding  1000  feet ;  Travels  plain  at  the  base,  488  feet ;  leaving  for  the 

IT.  p.  863.— The  result  of  Schaberfs  ba-  height  above  the  pUin,  1810  Par.   feet 

rometrical     measurement     is    somewhat  This  would  make  it  100  feet  higher  than 

greater,  viz.    Elevation  of  Tabor  above  his  estimate  of  CarmeL  Reise  III.  p.  ITfiu 
iii.  212,  213 
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tinctness. — The  ruins  upon  the  summit  of  Tabor  belong  to  diflfer- 
ent  ages.  All  around  the  top  may  be  traced  the  foundations  of 
a  thick  waU  built  of  large  stones,  some  of  which  are  bevelled, 
showing  that  the  wall  was  perhaps  originally  entirely  of  that 
character.  In  several  parts  are  the  remains  of  towers  and  bas- 
tions. Thus  towards  the  northeast,  almost  beneath  the  brow,  is 
a  structure  apparently  of  this  kind,  which  must  have  been  quite 
extensive.  But  the  chief  remains  are  upon  the  ledge  of  rocks 
on  the  south  of  the  little  basin,  and  especially  towards  its  eastern 
end.  Here  are  high  heaps  of  ruins,  mingled  in  indiscriminate 
confusion,  consisting  of  walls  and  arches  and  foundations,  ap- 
parently of  dwelling-houses  as  well  as  other  buildings,  some  of 
hewn  and  some  of  large  bevelled  stones.  The  walls  and  traces 
of  a  fortress  are  seen  here  and  further  west  along  the  southern 
brow  ;  of  which  one  tall  pointed  arch  of  a  Saracenic  gateway  is 
still  standing,  and  bears  the  name  of  B&b  el-Hawa,  '^  Gate  of 
the  Wind.''  Connected  with  it  are  loopholes,  and  others  are 
seen  near  by.  These  latter  fortifications  belong  obviously  to  the 
era  of  the  crusades  ;  but  our  experience  at  Jerusalem  and  else- 
where, had  taught  us  to  refer  the  large  bevelled  stones  to  a  style 
of  architecture  not  later  than  the  times  of  the  Romans  ;  before 
which  period  indeed  a  town  and  fortress  already  existed  on  Mount. 
Tabor.  In  the  days  of  the  crusaders  too,  and  earlier,  there  were 
here  churches  and  monasteries. 

On  the  southeast  part,  near  the  highest  point  among  the 
ruins,  is  a  small  vault,  where  the  Latin  monks  from  Nazareth 
celebrate  an  annual  mass  in  memory  of  the  Transfiguration  ;  the 
scene  of  which  an  early,  though  probably  legendary  tradition, 
places  upon  this  mountain.  The  spot  is  merely  a  rude  cellar 
with  an  altar,  and  a  small  side  vault  with  three  niches  or  altars. 
The  Greeks  show  the  remains  of  a  church  on  the  north  side  of 
the  little  basin  ;  in  which  they  have  a  temporanr  altar  and  cele- 
brate the  same  event.  The  Greek  priests  of  Nazareth  are  said 
to  come  hither  on  the  festival  of  the  Virgin  ;  on  which  occasion 
thousands  of  pilgrims  repair  to  the  mountain  with  their  £Btmilies, 
to  celebrate  the  day.' — ^The  summit  has  many  cisterns,  now 
mostly  dry  ;  in  one  we  found  good  water.  A  wandering  fiswnily 
sometimes  take  up  their  abode  here,  or  a  pilgrim  comes  to  so-* 
joum  upon  the  sacred  mountain  for  a  few  days.*  The  usual 
loneliness  of  the  spot,  and  its  forest  of  oaks  and  abundant  herb- 
age, have  made  it  the  chosen  retreat  of  numerous  wild  swine. 
We  started  two  of  these  animals  in  our  rambles  around  the 
summit. 

*  BmdLhAidt  p.  884  sq.  Schubert  fell  in  vith  a  Sjrian  pilgrim, 

*  Burekhardt  found  here  a  family  of     who  had  oome  to  pass  forty  days  al>ne 
Greelc  Chriatians  from  Haaran;   p.  884.    upon  the  mountain;  BeisellL  pp.  177,  ITS. 
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The  view  from  Tabor  is  very  extensive  and  beautiful ;  fisir 
more  so,  indeed,  than  we  had  anticipated  from  the  relative  height 
of  the  adjacent  mountains.  The  Sirocco  of  the  afteriloon  thick- 
ened the  air,  and  for  a  time  dimmed  the  prospect ;  but  the  next 
morning  was  again  bright,  and  gave  us  the  fall  enjoyment  of  one 
of  the  finest  landscapes  in  Palestine.  *  The  view  towards  the 
whole  western  and  northern  quarter,  between  S.  "W.  and  N.  N. 
E.  was  similar  to  that  from  the  Wely  near  Nazareth,  though  less 
near  and  less  distinct.  It  embraced  the  western  part  of  the 
great  plain  with  its  villages,  as  far  as  to  Lejjtln  and  Carmel ; 
but  the  sea  view  was  mostly  shut  out  by  intervening  heights. 
Whether  the  sea  is  visible  at  all  on  the  left  of  Carmel,  as  at 
Neby  Isma'il,  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  but  my  impression  is,  that 
we  did  not  thus  perceive  it.  The  northern  end  of  Carmel  like- 
wise, and  the  bay  of  'Akka,  do  not  appear  ;  but  on  the  right  of 
Nazareth  a  portion  of  the  sea  is  seen  in  the  northwest,  as  well 
as  slight  glimpses  in  other  parts.  In  the  north  and  northeast 
are  Safed  and  its  mountains,  the  highest  point  in  all  that  region  ; 
but  overtopped  by  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  and  its  snows  beyond.  Di- 
rectly beneath  us,  in  the  same  direction,  lay  spread  out  the  great 
plain,  which,  sweeping  from  Esdraelon  around  the  base  of  Tabor, 
extends  fiir  northwards,  and  contains  several  villages.  In  this 
plain,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  hours,  is  seen  Jebel  Hattin 
or  Tell  Hattin,  the  mount  of  Beatitudes  so  called  by  the  Latin 
monks,  a  low  ridge  or  saddle  with  two  points,  called  by  the 
Arabs  Kilrtln  Hattin,  "  Horns  of  Hattin.''  On  the  right  of  the 
same  plain,  the  whole  outline  of  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias 
can  be  traced  ;  but  only  a  small  spot  of  the  lake  itself  is  visible 
in  the  northeast  on  the  right  of  Jebel  Hattin.*  Beyond  the  lake, 
the  eye  takes  in  the  high  table  lands  of  Jaul&n  and  Haurfin  ;  and 
farther  south,  beyond  the  Jordan,  the  higher  mountains  .of  the 
ancient  Bashan  and  Gilead. 

Towards  the  south  the  view  is  of  course  bounded  by  the  ad- 
jacent mountains  of  Duhy  and  Gilboa  ;  the  high  portions  of  the 
latter  being  seen  over  the  low  ridge,  or  rather  the  high  plain, 
running  out  eastwards  from  the  former,  and  forming  there  the 
northern  side  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  We  could  look  over  this 
tract  into  the  broad  valley  of  the  Jordan  around  Beis&n,  though 
that  place  itself  was  not  visible  ;  and  could  distinctly  i)erceive, 
that  the  valley  from  the  west  spreads  itself  out  to  a  wide  plain 
as  it  enters  that  of  the  Jordan  ;  so  that  the  latter  plain  might 
be  said  to  come  up  and  meet  it,  or  rather  that  a  branch  from  the 
Jordan  valley  runs  up  towards  'Ain  JfilM.     On  the  north  of 

*  I  M17  this  advisedly ;  because  various    p.  2U.    Bnokingbam's  Travels  in  Pal.  p. 
travellers  seem  to  speak  of  seeing  much    108.  4ta    Schubert^s  Reise  IIL  p.  176. 
more  of  the  lake  from  Tabor.  See  Morison 
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Beis&n,  as  seen  from  Tabor,  and  also  from  Zer*!!!,  the  valley  of 
Jezreel  is  not  skirted  by  mountains,  but  by  the  high  table  land 
above  mentioned  ;  to  which  the  side  of  the  valley  rises  by  a 

Jradual  ascent. — The  view  extends  in  this  quarter  far  down  the 
ordan  valley,  and  to  the  mountains  of  Gilead  beyond ;  but 
those  who  have  thought  they  could  distinguish  from  here  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  have  forgotten,  that  the  direction  of  that 
sea  from  Tabor  brings  it  directly  behind  the  mountains  of  DQhy 
and  Gilboa.^ 

The  mountain  of  Dfthy,  as  already  remarked,  sinks  down 
towards  the  east  into  a  low  ridge,  or  line  of  flat  hills,  along  the 
valley  of  Jezreel.  On  its  northern  side,  as  seen  from  Tabor,  this 
mountain  exhibits  a  double  ridge ;  that  is,  upon  its  northern 
slope  another  much  lower  ridge  springs  up  and  runs  off  east- 
ward, parallel  to  the  main  mountain  ;  of  which  it  indeed  truly 
constitutes  a  part.  Further  east,  this  ridge  and  that  running 
off  from  the  mountain  itself,  are  about  of  equal  height ;  and 
between  them  lies  the  higher  plain  or  table  land,  above  described 
as  bordering  on  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  In  it  however  is  a  deep 
depression  north  of  Ktlmieh,  drained  towards  the  south.  The 
eastern  part  of  this  same  tract  is  drained,  according  to  Burck- 
hardt,  by  a  smaU  Wady,  called  Wady  'Osheh,  which  runs  down 
to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  at  some  distance  north  of  Beisan.* 

North  of  this  tract,  the  somewhat  lower  plain  around  Tabor 
fills  up  the  space  quite  to  the  brow  of  the  Jordan  valley,  and 
northwards  towards  Ltlbieh  and  Hattin.  Here  in  the  northeast  is 
seen  the  Khkn  et-Tujjfir ;  from  which  the  bed  of  a  seemingly  shal- 
low Wady  runs  first  southwards,  and  then  southeast  and  bre.aks 
down  through  the  hills  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  about  half  an 
hour  north  of  Wady  'Osheh.'  This  is  there  called  Wady  el-  Bireh, 
apparently  from  a  village  of  that  name  in  the  vicinity,  marked 
in  our  lists.  All  along  this  Wady,  a  small  silvery  thread  of 
water  was  visible,  coming  from  the  fountain  near  the  Kh&n. 
This  Wady  as  it  descends  to  the  Jordan  valley,  is  deep  ;  but 
further  north,  the  plain  appears  to  slope  up  eastwards  gradually 
to  the  very  brow  of  the  cliffs  over  the  Gh6r  and  lake  of  Tiberias, 
presenting  there  no  appearance  whatever  of  hills  as  seen  from 
this  side. 

It  was  to  us  a  matter  of  particular  interest,  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  the  line  of  division  between  the  waters  running  to  the 
Jordan,  and  those  flowing  to  the  Mediterranean  through  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  This  it  was  not  difficult  to  do,  as  the  plain 
lay  spread  out  like  a  map  before  us,  and  all  its  channels  and 

*  Cotovicus  pi   855.      IVArrieiix  M^        *  Borclcbuxlt's  TraTelf,  p.  842. 
moires   Tom.   II.    p.    284.    Par.    1785.        '  Bnrckhmrdt,  ibid. 
Sdmbert's  ReiM  UL  p.  176. 
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"water-courees,  though  now  mostly  dry,  were  neverthelesB  dis- 
tinctly visible.  The  water-shed,  then,  is  within,  the  arm  of  the 
great  plain  on  the  south  of  Tabor,  about  on  a  line  between  this 
mountain  and  the  top  of  the  little  Hermon.  All  the  waters 
east  of  this  line,  go  to  the  Jordan  through  Wady  el-Bireh,  in 
which  water  was  now  running ;  and  from  the  village  of  Enddr 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  lower  ridge  of  Hermon,  a  shallow 
Wady  passes  down  northeast  to  join  the  same.  Not  far  west 
of  Endor,  another  little  Wady  in  like  manner  goes  off  north- 
west to  join  those  running  towards  the  Mediterranean.^ 

On  the  northern  slope  of  the  mountain  of  Dohy,  just  below 
the  summit  towards  the  northwest  is  seen  the  small  village  of 
the  same  name.  Somewhat  lower  down,  in  the  same  direction, 
is  the  little  hamlet  of  Nein ;  and  further  east  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  lower  parallel  ridge^  lies  Enddr,  merely  an  ordinaiy 
village.  These  two  are  ancient  places,  to  which  I  shall  recur 
again.  On  the  line  of  low  hills  stretching  off  eastwards  from 
the  little  Hermon,  we  could  perceive  again  Ktlmieh,  which  we 
had  seen  from  Zer^in  ;  while  on  the  northern  line  of  hUls,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  lower  parallel  ridge,  between  the  Wadys  'Osheh 
and  el-Bireh,  lie  the  villages  el-MurOssOs,  Denna,  and  Eaukab 
el-Hawa.'  Somewhere  in  the  same  region  are  also  TOmrah, 
Kefrah,  and  Shfltta.*  North  of  Wady  el-Bireh,  towards  the 
brow  of  the  Jordan  valley,  lie  the  viUages  Sirin,  'Aulam,  etc. 
This  last  may  not  improbably  be  the  Ulama  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  twelve  Roman  miles  from  Diocaesarea  towards  the  east* 

From  the  southeast  part  of  the  summit  of  Tabor,  we  took 
many  important  bearings,  recorded  in  the  note  below.' 

Mount  Tabor  is  several  times  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 

^  We  were  the  more  particoUir  in  this  *  Bearings  from  Moont  Tabor,  beginning 

examination,  becaose  the  fountain   near  at  the  Wely  above  Naxareth  and  proceed- 

Kh&n  et-TiyjAr  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  ing  towards  the  right :    Neby  Isma'il  N. 

source  of  the  Kishon,  and  to  flow  off  around  eS"*  W.    *Am  Mihil  N.  54°  W.     Mes-hed 

Mount  Tabor  westwards.     So  D*Arvienx  N.    10*   E.   (?)   esh-Shagerah  N.  12**  E. 

expressly;   M^moires,  Par.   1785.    Tom.  Lubieh  N.  12^  E.     Safed  N.  24**  E.  Jebel 

II.  p.  279,  280.     Mr  Paxton  also  errone-  esh-Sheikh  or  Hermon  about  N.  28^  E. 

ously  makes  a  branch  of  the  Kishon  rise  Khan  et-Tujjftr  N.  82°  £.   Jebel  Hattin, 

north  of  Tabor,  and  flow  east  of  the  moun-  middle,  N.  84°  E.    Kefr  Sabt  N.  44°  E. 

tain,  and  then  south  and  west  around  its  Tiberias,   not  visible,   about  N.  53°    E. 

foot     Letter  xx.  p.  17a  Loud.  1839.  Ma'derah  E.    Wady  el-B!reh  as  it  passes 

'  Burckhardt  passed  near  el-Mur&ftsiii  down  to  the  Jordan  valley  S.    52°    E. 

in  going  from  Nazareth  to  Beis&n :    he  Kaukab  el-Hawa  S.  37°   £.    Kefrah  S. 

mentions  also  the  other  two  villages ;  Tra-  25''  E.     Beisan,  not  virible,  about  S.  15° 

vels  p.  842.  Kaukab  el-Hawa,  the  Belvoir  E.     Qilboa,  eastern  end  of  high  part,  S. 

of  the  Franks,  was  celebrated  during  the  Tamrah  S.   8°  W.     KAmieh  a   10'  W. 

crusades;  see  further  on.  Endor  S.  16°  W.   Wezar  S.  16'  W.    Little 

'  Has  this  perhaps  any  connection  with  Hermon,  east  end  of  high  part,  S.  23''  W. 

the  Beth-Shittah  of  Judg.  7,  22,  through  Kefr  Musr  S.   26°   W.    Little  Hermon, 

which  the  Midianites  fled  when  defeated  summit,  S.  35°  W.    Village  DQhy  S.  37* 

by  Gideon  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel?  W.    Kein  S.  40°  W. 

*  Onomast.  art  l/Utmaui, 
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ment ;  first  as  on  the  border  of  Issachar  and  Zebulnn  ;  and  then 
as  the  place  where  Deborah  and  Barak  assembled  the  warriors 
of  Israel,  before  their  great 'battle  with  Sisera.*  The  beauty  of 
the  mountain  and  its  conspicuous  position,  rendered  it  a  favour- 
ite object  of  poetic  contemplation ;  and  when  the  Psalmist 
exclaims  :  "  Tabor  and  Hermon  shall  rejoice  in  thy  name,"  he 
selects  these  two  as  the  representatives  of  all  the  mountains  of 
Palestine ;  the  former  as  the  most  graceful,  and  the  latter  as 
the  loftiest.'  There  appears  also  to  have  been,  in  those  days,  a 
city  of  the  same  name,  doubtless  situated  upon  the  mountain, 
winch  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  but  was  assigned  to  the 
Levites.* 

In  the  New  Testament,  Mount  Tabor  is  not  mentioned.  In 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  the  name  takes  the  form  Itabyrion  or 
Atabyrion,  which  appears  also  in  the  Septuagint.*  The  histo- 
rian Polybius  relates,  that  Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria,  after 
having  captured  the  city  Philoteria  near  the  lake  of  Tiberias,* 
"  ascended  the  mountain  and  came  to  Atabyrion,  a  place  lying  on 
a  breast-formed  height,  having  an  ascent  of  more  than  fifteen 
stadia ;  and  by  stratagem  and  wile  he  got  possession  of  the 
city,"  which  he  afterwards  fortified.*  This  was  in  the  year  218 
B.  C.  and  shows  that  the  former  city  upon  the  mountain  still 
remained.  According  to  Josephus,  a  battle  took  place  at  Mount 
Itabyrion  about  53  B.  C.  between  the  Roman  forces  under  the 
proconsul  Gabinius  and  the  Jews  under  Alexander,  son  of 
Aristobulus ;  in  which  ten  thousand  of  the  latter  were  slain.' 
At  a  later  period,  Josephus  himself  caused  Mount  Tabor  to  be 
fortified,  along  with  various  other  places.'  He  describes  the 
mountain  as  having  an  ascent  of  thirty  stadia  ;•  on  the  north  it 
was  inaccessible ;  and  the  summit  was  a  plain  of  twenty-six 
stadia  in  circumference.  This  whole  circuit  Josephus  caused  to 
bo  enclosed  with  a  wall  in  forty  days ;  the  materials  and  also 
water  being  brought  from  below,  since  the  inhabitants  had  only 
rain-water.'*  This  account,  although  exaggerated,  corresponds 
well  with  the  remains  still  found  on  the  mountain.**     Still  later, 

'  Josh*  19,  22;  oomp.  yt.  12.  Jadg.  4,  xf"l^^t^*^^'  '^    '^'"'^  ^^'^  iceuphy  rovrop 

S.  12.  14.     Joseph.  Ant.  5.  1.  22.   ib.  5.  i^i^pa  koX  arparrrfflfiari  Kar4<rx*  'rh'^  ^^' 

5.  ft.  Xtp. —  Aff^a\urdfi9yos  9^  ical  rh  *Ara$^pu>Vf 

'  Pi.  89,  12.  Comp.  Jer.  46,  IS.  Hot.  WCcvfc.      ^ee  Reland.  Paliest   p.    599. 

5,  t  Jahn  Bibl.  Arch.  II.  i.  p.  874. 

'  1  Chr.  6,  77.    Perhaps  also  the  citj  '  Jos.  ADtiq   14.  0.  3.    B.  J.  1.  8.  7. 

is  meant  in  Josh.  19,  22.  Jahn  Bibl.  Archseol.  IL  L  p  546. 

*  Hos.  6,  1  *lra$6ptop ;  oomp.  Hieron.  '  Jos.  Vita  §  37.   B.  J.  2.  20.  6. 
Comm.  in  loo.    Josephus  I   c.  Onomast.  *  RuHnus  reads  twenlr  stadia,  which 
art.  ItabifTfon.  Polyb.  5.  70.  6  'Arafivpoiy,  corresponds  better  with  the  fifleen  stadia 

*  For  Philoteria  see  Reland  Pal.  p.  954.  of  Polybius  and  with  the  truth.    Reland 

*  Poljb.  5.  70.  6.  .  .  .  ^*p4fiaK9  r^r  PaL  p.  332. 

iftvhtf  jco)  vnp^r  M  *Arafi^to¥  •  h  ircircu        '*  Jos.  B.  J.  4.  1.  8. 

/UP  M  K6fov  /iOffTociBovr,  r^r  9h  irp6ff-        "  See  above,  pp.  352,  85ft. 

fimtw  ixti  vXcZsr  1^  vcrrcieaitdfica  oToS/srr  • 
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and  after  JoeephuB  Uinself  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bomans,  a  great  multitude  of  the  Jews  took  refuge  in  this 
fortress  ;  against  whom  Vespasian  sent  Placidus  with  six  hun- 
dred horsemen.  By  a  feint,  he  induced  the  great  body  to  pur- 
sue him  into  the  plain,  where  he  slew  many  and  cut  o£f  the 
return  of  the  multitude  to  the  mountain ;  so  that  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  were  suflFering  from  want  of  water,  made  terms  and 
surrendered  themselves  and  the  mountain  to  Placidus.^ 

It  thus  appears,  that  from  the  earliest  times,  a  fortified  city 
had  existed  on  Mount  Tabor.  The  language  of  Josephus 
implies,  that  the  city,  as  well  as  the  fortress,  remained  in  his 
day  ;  for  he  speaks  expressly  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  as 
straitened  for  water  ;  in  distinction  from  the  body  of  strangers 
who  had  occupied  the  mountain. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  Mount  Tabor  until  the  fourth 
century  ;  when  it  is  often  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in 
the  Onomasticon,  but  only  in  reference  to  its  general  character, 
and  as  a  known  point  from  which  to  determine  the  position  of 
various  places.'  In  the  same  century,  however,  appears  to  have, 
sprung  up  the  opinion,  which  soon  grew  into  a  tradition,  that 
the  summit  of  Mount  Tabor  had  been  the  place  where  our  Lord 
was  transfigured  in  the  presence  of  his  three  disciples  ;  and  that 
this,  therefore,  was  "the  holy  mountain''  referred  to  by  St. 
Peter."  That  century,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  hotbed  of  like 
superstitions,  which  have  spread  their  legendary  fruits  far  and 
wide  over  Palestine  and  over  Christendom.* 

Eusebius,  who  died  about  A.  D.  340,  makes  no  allusion 
whatever  to  the  opinion  in  question ;  although  nothing  would 
have  been  more  natural,  had  it  then  existed ;  inasmuch  as  he 
describes  the  moimtain  in  reference  to  the  Old  Testament.  The 
first  notice  of  Tabor  as  the  place  of  the  transfiguration,  appears 
a  few  years  later,  as  a  passing  remark,  in  the  works  of  Cyril  of 
Jerussdem  ;'  and  Jerome  twice  mentions  the  same  thing,  though 
slightly,  and  so  as  to  imply  that  there  was  not  yet  a  church 
upon  tiie  summit.'  All  these  circumstances,  in  connection  with 
the  fact  that  the  Evangelists  nowhere  make  the  slightest,  allu- 
sion to  Tabor,  go  to  show  that  the  legend  was  of  recent  origin  ; 
and  that  the  foreign  ecclesiastics,  who  now  swarmed  in  Palestine, 
had  probably  pitched  upon  Tabor  as  the  scene  of  the  transfigu- 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  4.  1.  8.  JosephQS  himself  *  Cyrill.  Hieros.  Gat.  12.  16.  p.  170.  ed. 
had  been  captured  some  time  before ;  B.    Toutt^. 

J.  8.  8.  1-9.  *  Hieron.  Ep.   44,  ad  Maroell.  p.  552, 

*  Onomast  arts.  Thabor,  Itabyrium,  "Pergemus  ad  Itabyrium  et  tabemacti2a 
See  also  arts.  Dabira,  Ciaon,  Nazareth,  Salvatoris.**  Ep.  86,  Epitaph.  PauUe,  p. 
Nairn,  etc.    Reland  Pal.  p.  888.  677,  "  Scandebat  montem  Thabor,  in  quo 

'  Matt.  17,  1  sq.  Mark  9,  2  sq.  Luke  transfignratus  est  DomiDtUL** — These  **  ta- 
9,  28  sq.     2  Pet  1,  18.  bemacala**  can  hardly  have  been  alreadj' 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  251  sq.  churches. 
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ration,  simply  as  being  the  most  striking  mountain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lake  of  Galilee.  The  context  of  the 
narrative  seems  to  imply,  as  has  been  shown  by  Lightfoot  and 
Beland,  that  the  mount  of  Transfiguration  is  rather  to  be  sought 
somewhere  around  the  northern  part  of  the  lake,  not  very  for 
from  Caesarea  Philippi,  where  there  are  certainly  mountains 
enough.*  But  a  circumstance  which  those  writers  overlooked, 
and  which  puts  Mount  Tabor  in  this  case  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  is  the  iact  above  substantiated,  that  long  before  and 
after  the  event  of  the  transfiguration,  the  smnmit  of  Tabor  was 
occupied  by  a  fortified  city. 

Yet  the  legend  having  once  got  footing,  continued  to  gain 
ground  ;  the  mountain  became  more  sacred,  and  churches  were 
erected.  Towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  Antoninus 
Martyr  speaks  here  of  three  churches,  corresponding  to  the  three 
tabernacles  proposed  to  be  erected  by  Peter.*  A  century  later 
(about  A,  D.  696)  Arculfus  found  also  the  same  three  churches 
on  Tabor,  and  a  large  monastery  with  many  cells ;  the  whole 
being  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  stone.*  St.  Willibald  about  A. 
D.  765,  mentions  in  like  manner,  the  monastery  and  a  church.^ 
SaBwulf,  about  A.  D.  1103,  speaks  only  of  three  monasteries  of 
ancient  construction,  corresponding  to  the  three  tabernacles ; 
but  this  is  probably  an  error  instead  oi*  churches.^  In  this  state 
the  crusaders  found  the  mountain. 

We  have  seen  above,  that  Tancred,  to  whom  Galilee  was 
assigned  as  a  fief,  erected  a  Latin  church  upon  Mount  Tabor ; 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  soon  followed  by  a  Latin  monas- 
tery, tenanted  by.  Black  friars  of  the  reformed  order  of  Benedic- 
tines of  Clugny  in  France ;  whose  dispute  with  the  archbishop 
of  Nazareth,  and  its  amicable  adjustment  in  A.  D.  1111,  have 
already  been  related.*  But  their  quiet  was  not  of  long  contin- 
uance ;  for  during  the  temporary  incursion  of  the  Muhammedans 
from  Damascus  in  A.  D.  1113,  the  convent  was  laid  waste  and 
the  monks  inassacred.^  The  convent  was  probably  soon  restored. 
In  A.  D.  1183  the  monasteries  on  Tabor  were  assaulted  by  a 
portion  of  the  troops  of  Saladin,  during  his  encampment  at  and 
below  'Ain  J&ldd ;  but  were  preserved  by  the  bravery  of  the 
monks,  and  of  the  coimtry  people  who  took  refuge  with  them.* 

'  Lightfoot  Hor.  Hebr. '  in  Marc.  9,  2.  ^  Append,  ad  Sigebert.  Gemblac  Ofaro- 

Belaod  Pal  p.  334-836.  nogr.  in  Pistor.  Scriptor.  Rer.  Genn.  ed. 

*  Itin.  §  6.  StniTe,  Tom.  I.  p.  365.    Coxnp.  Fulcb. 
'  Adamnamis  de  Locis  Saod  2.  37.  Camot.  40.  p.  423  sq.     Will  Tyr.  11.  19. 

*  Hodoepor.  J  16.  p.  874.  ed.  Mabillon.  Wilken  Gescb.  der  Kr.  II.  p.  374. 

•  Saewnlf  Peregrin,  p.  270.  •  Will.  Tyr.  22.  26.  Wilken  ik  IILii  p. 

•  See  above,  p.  342.  "  Abbatia  nigra-  231. — William  of  Tyre  here  mentions 
rora  monachomm ; "  Jao.  de  Vitr.  5S.  p.  particnlarly  only  the  Greek  monasteiy, 
107a  L.  de  Sachem,  Itin.  p.  96.  Reissb.    called  St  £liat. 

p.  861. 
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Two  years  afterwards,  in  A.  D.  1185,  Phocas  describes  here  two 
monasteries,  one  Greek,  the  other  Latin.  The  former  was 
towards  the  left  or  north  ;  the  latter  was  tenanted  by  a  multi- 
tude of  liatin  monks,  and  stood  upon  the  highest  point  of  all, 
towards  the  southeast.  The  altar  occupied  the  very  spot,  where 
the  transfiguration  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  ^ 

In  A.  D.  1187,  not  long  before  the  battle  of  Hattin,  Mount 
Tabor  was  laid  waste  by  the  troops  of  Saladin.*  Twenty-five 
years  afterwards  (A.  D.  1212),  Melek  el-'Adil  the  brother  of 
Saladin  and  now  Sultan  of  Damascus,  as  a  check  upon  the 
Christian  forces  in  'Akka,  erected  upon  this  mountain  a  strong 
fortress,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  ;  he  not  only 
employed  his  troops  in  this  service,  but  collected  workmen  from 
the  provinces.'  In  A.  D.  1217,  the  pilgrim  host  from  'Akka  laid 
siege  to  this  fortress,  which  was  defended  by  chosen  troops  ;  so 
that  the  Christians  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  attack  srfter 
two  fierce  and  unsuccessful  assaults.  Yet  their  attempt  brought 
this  fruit,  that  the  fortress  was  razed  by  order  of  Melek  el-'Adil 
himself.*  Whether  the  monasteries  were  destroyed  during  these 
events,  we  are  not  informed  ;•  but  at  any  rate,  the  work  of 
desolation  was  completed  in  A.  D.  1263,  under  Sultan  Bibars, 
while  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  By  his  orders, 
not  only  was  the  church  at  Nazareth,  but  also  that  of  the  Trans- 
figuration on  Mount  Tabor,  levelled  to  the  groimd.*  Brocardus, 
about  A.  D.  1283,  mentions  here  only  the  ruins  of  various 
palaces  and  towers,  already  the  retreat  of  many  wild  beasts ; 
and  such  the  summit  of  Tabor  has  remained  unto  the  present 
day.'  In  later  times,  the  Greek  church  which  formerly  existed 
here,  has  commonly  been  ascribed  to  Helena ;  but  as  we  have 
had  occasion  to  see,  in  opposition  to  all  ancient  testimony.' 

Of  the  places  seen  from  Mount  Tabor,  the  names  of  Endor, 
Nein,  and  Kaukab  el-Hawa,  demand  some  further  illustration. 

Enddr  is  obviously  the  Endor  of  the'Old  Testament,  as- 
signed to  Manasseh,  though  lying  without  the  borders  of  that 
tribe  ;  mentioned  also  in  connection  with  the  victory  of  Deborah 
and  Barak ;  but  chiefiy  known  as  the  abode  of  the  sorceress, 
whom  Saul  consulted  on  the  eve  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Gilboa.* 

>  Phocas  ae  Locis  Sanct.  §  11.  the  fortress;   Itin.  p.  95.  Reissb.  p.  851. 

*  Wilken  ib.  lU.  iL  p.  276.  *  Wilken  Gesoh.  der  Kieuzz.  VIL  p.  461, 
'  Abulfeda  Annal  A.  H.  609.  Tom.  IV.     and  the  authorities  there  cited.     Reinaud 

p.  248.    Marin.  Sanut.  p.  206.    Wilken  Extraits  pp.  488,  489. 

ib.  VI.  p.  63.  ^  Brocardas,  c.  6.  p.  175.   Sir  J.  Mann- 

*  Wilken  ib.  VI.  pp.  149-158,  and  the  deville,  p.  113.  Lond.  1889.    L  de  Sachem, 
authorities  there  cited.    Marin.  Sanut  p.  L  c 

207.    Reinaud  Extraits  p.  887.  "  Niceph.  Callist.  8.  80.  See  above,  VoL 

*  According  to  L.  de  Sachem  the  mo-    I.  p.  875. 

Basteries  were  originally  fortiiied  with  walls        **  Josh.  17,  U.    Ps.  83, 10.     1  Sam.  28^ 
and  towers,  constituting  perhaps  portions  of     7  sq. 
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The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testament ;  hut  in  the 
days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Endor  was  still  a  lai^e  village  four 
Roman  miles  south  of  Mount  Tabor,  corresponding  to  the 
present  site.*  It  was  recognised  in  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Brocaidus  ;  but  appears  afterwards  to  have 
been  again  lost  sight  of,  at  least  partially,  imtil  the  seventeenth, 
century.* — The  Arabic  orthography  of  this  name,  obtained  from 
an  intelligent  native,   and  correct  according   to  the  present 

i)ronunciation,  exhibits  perhaps  a  solitary  instance,  where  the 
etter  'Ain  of  the  Hebrew  has  in  the  Arabic  passed  over  into  a 
softer  letter  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  ;  perhaps  too  the  only 
instance,  where  the  Hebrew  word  ^n  (fountain),  does  not  in 
Arabic  retain  the  corresponding  and  usual  form  'Ain.*- 

Nein  is  the  Nain  of  the  New  Testament,  where  occurred  the 
affecting  scene  of  our  Lord's  raising  the  widow's  son,*  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  describe  it  as  not  far  from  Endor;  the  crusaders 
recognised  it ;  and  it  has  since  been  mentioned  by  most  travel- 
lers to  the  present  day.'  It  has  now  dwindled  to  a  small 
hamlet,  occupied  at  most  by  a  few  families. 

Kaukab  el-Hawa,  as  we  have  seen,  lies  upon  the  brow  of 
the  Jordan  valley,  near  the  extremity  of  the  line  of  hills 
between  the  Wadys  'Osheh  and  el-Bireh.*  According  to  Ara- 
bian writers,  Kaukab  was  a  fortress  of  the  Christians  ;  and  was 
subdued  and  destroyed  by  Saladin  after  the  capture  of  Safed  in 
A.  D.  1188/  Frank  writers  make  no  mention  of  any  fortress 
of  this  name  ;  but  the  situation  corresponds  exactly  to  that  of 
the  castle,  which  they  call  Belvoir  or  Belvedere,  erected  by  the 
Christians.  It  is  described  by  William  of  Tyre  as  lying  upon 
the  mountain  between  Beis&n  and  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  not  far 
from  Mount  Tabor ;  and  by  another  writer  as  captured  by 
Saladin  in  the  year  above  mentioned.^  The  name  Belvoir 
appears  afterwards,  in  the  text  and  on  the  map  of  Marinus 

'  Onomast    artai    jEndor    (*Ai|yS<6i>),  *  See  above,  p.  856. 

Mmdof  CHwiAp).  '  BohaecL  Yit  Salad,  pp.   7S,   SS,  et 

*  Broeardofl,  c.  6.  p.  176i   Marin.  Sannt  Schultens  Ind.     (Seogr.    i%»    Oaneheha, 

g24S.    Endor  b  indeed  mentioned  by  Mejr  ed-Din  in  Fnn^.   des  Or.  III.  p. 

rejdenbach,  Anselm,  and  Zaallart,  but  215.     Reinand  Extr.  p.  282  sq.     Wilken 

apparently  only  as  tbey  copied  Brocardat.  Gescb.  der  Kr.  IV.  p.  245,  and  BeiL  p.  84. 

Qnaresmins  makes  no  allusion  to  it     We  '  Jaa  de  Vitry  mentions  tbe  building 

find  it  again  in  Doubdan,  p.  580.    Nau,  of  tbis  fortress  by  tbe  Christians  along 

p.  682.     Manndrell,  Apr.  19tb,  etc.  etc  witb  Safed ;   o.   49.    Will.  Tyr.   22.    16, 

'  See  YoL  L  p.  255.  n.  2.  "  Postea  reyersus  Saladinus  in  QalUieam, 

*  Luke  7,  11  sq.  Belvedere  castrum  munitissimum,  quod 

*  Ooomaet  art.  JVatm.  Brocardat,  e.  tfaes  Jordanis  custodiebat,  vias  Tiberiadis, 
6.  a  176.  Marin.Saniit.p.  249.  Cotori^  Neapolim,  et  Nazareth  angustabat,  per 
pw  847.  Quarebmius  IL  p.  851.  Manndrell,  inedSara  compulit  ad  deditionem  ;**  Sioardi 
Apr.  19th.  etc  Tbe  text  of  Eusebius  now  Cremon.  Chronicoo,  in  Muratori  Scriptor. 
leads  twelve  Roman  miles  from  Tabor;  Rer.  Italicar.  T.  VIL  p.  606.  \l\aikeu  iU 
that  of  Jerome  two  ;  both  are  obviously  p.  245. 

corroptiona 
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Sanuttts  in  the  fourteenth  centnry,  who  ascribes  the  building  of 
it  to  king  Fulco,  probably  about  A.  D.  1140.* 


From  the  summit  of  Tabor  we  had  our  last  view  of  tlie 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon  ;  and  I  therefore  subjoin  here,  what 
remains  to  be  said  respecting  the  plain  and  its  waters,  so  &r  as 
they  go  to  form  the  river  Kishon.  Singular  as  it  may  appear, 
after  so  many  centuries,  during  which  Palestine  has  been  over- 
run with  swarms  of  pilgrims  and  travellers,  there  yet  exists  no 
correct  nor  intelligible  account  of  the  eastern  portions  oi  this 
plain*  Even  the  great  map  of  Jacotin,  exact  and  faithftil  as  it 
is  for  the  northern  portions  of  the  plain,  and  the  arm  around 
Tabor,  is  nevertheless  entirely  without  accuracy  in  respect  to 
ihe  portions  eastward  of  Zer'in  and  Jenin.* 

The  celebrated  plain  of  Esdraelon,  now  known  among  the 
natives  as  Merj  Ibn  'Amir,  exclusive  of  the  three  great  arms 
towards  the  east,  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  form  of  an  acute 
triangle.  A  line  forming  the  eastern  side,  drawn  from  Jenin 
along  the  western  ends  of  Gilboa  and  Little  Hermon,  so  as  to 
strike  the  northern  mountains  not  far  from  the  mount  of  Pre- 
cipitation, would  not  vary  much  fix)m  the  magnetic  meridian ; 
this  indeed  was  nearly  the  course  travelled  by  us ;  and  the 
length  of  this  side  of  the  triangle  is  not  far  from  six  hours. 
From  Jenin,  as  we  have  seen,  the  hills  that  skirt  the  plain  on 
that  side,  and  also  the  line  of  Carmel,  stretch  off  from  S.  £.  to 
N.  W.  or  more  exactly,  from  8.  E.  by  S.  to  N.  W.  by  N.  On 
the  northern  side  of  the  plain,  the  mountains  which  there  rise 
more  abruptly,  extend,  as  seen  fix)m  Tabor,  in  the  general 
direction  from  E.  N.  E.  to  W.  8.  W.  and  run  down  at  length  into 
a  line  of  lower  hilU  towards  Carmel,  between  the  great  plain  on 
the  left  and  the  valley  which  drains  el-Btlttauf  on  the  right.  A 
narrow  valley  along  the  base  of  Carmel,  between  that  mountain 
and  these  hills,  affords  a  passage  for  the  Kishon  from  the  great 
plain  to  the  sea. — The  length  of  this  northern  side  of  the  tri- 
angle of  the  plain,  is  apparently  four  or  five  hours. 

East  of  this  large  triangle,  which  is  everywhere  a  level  tract 
of  fertile,  though  now  neglected  soil,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
sends  out  towa^  the  brow  of  the  Jordan  valley  the  three  great 
arms  already  described ;'  each  nearly  an  hour  in  breadth,  and 

>  Marin.  Sanut  ppi  166,  247.    Brey-  unaoooontably  transferrecl  to  tiie   wmdi 

^«fonb^h  mentions  it  also  in  the  same  po-  side  of  the  mountain  of  DOhjr. 
sition,  tmder  the  name  of  CasUe  Belliforth;        '  See  above,  pp.  816,  820,  880  sq.   Tho 

Reissb.  p.  126.  plain,  as  we  have  seen,  belongs  to  tho 

^  I  may  add  too,  that  the   village  of  government,  and  is  only  parti^y  cultl- 

Endor  on  the  French  map  is  placed  very  vated;  see  above  pp.  815,  819,  824,  83S. 

much  too  far  west ;   while  Nein  b  most  Ckimp.  also  p.  46,  above. 
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separated  from  each  other  by  the  ridges  of  Gflhoa  and  Little 
Hennon.  The  remarkable  and  distinguishing  feature  of  these 
three  great  portions  of  the  plain  is,  that  while  both  the  northern 
and  southern  decline  towards  the  west,  and  their  waters  flow  off 
through  the  Eishon  to  the  Mediterranean ;  the  middle  arm 
sinks  down  between  them  eastwards,  so  that  its  waters,  from  a 
point  within  the  triangle  as  above  described,  run  with  a  more 
rapid  descent  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  along  what  was 
anciently  known  as  the  valley  of  Jezreel. 

Through  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  "  ancient  river  "  Kishon 
is  of  old  represented  as  pouring  its  waters  in  such  abundance,  as 
to  "sweep  away''  the  troops  of  Sisera  during  the  battle  of 
Deborah  and  Barak  ;^  and  we  still  find  the  same  river  a  consid- 
erable stream,  imder  the  name  of  el-Mukdtta',  flowing  along 
the  base  of  Carmel  into  the  bay  of  'Akka.  But,  as  already 
remarked,  in  crossing  the  whole  plain  from  Jenin  to  Nazareth 
on  the  16th  of  June,  although  we  passed  several  channels  of 
some  size,  running  westwards  from  both  the  northern  and  south- 
em  arms,*  yet  not  one  drop  of  water  did  we  find  in  all  those 
parts  of  the  plain,  which  in  the  rainy  season  send  their  waters 
to  the  Mediterranean. 

But  this  was  a  year  of  drought ;  and  it  would  be  a  false 
conclusion,  to  affirm  for  this  reason,  as  Shaw,  has  done,  that  the 
Kishon  has  no  communication  with  Tabor,  and  never  flowed 
through  the  plain.*  Not  improbably  in  ancient  times,  when  the 
country  was  perhaps  more  wooded,  there  may  have  been  perma- 
nent streams  throughout  the  whole  plain,  like  that  which  still 
runs  eastwards  along  the  middle  arm  ;  and  even  now,  in  ordinary 
Beasons,  during  the  winter  and  spring,  there  is  an  abundance  of 
water  on  the  plain  flowing  westwards  to  form  the  Kishon.  The 
large  fountains  all  along  the  southern  border,  furnish  at  such 
times  more  powerful  streams ;  and  all  the  water-courses  from 
the  hills  and  along  the  plain,  are  full  and  overflowing.  During 
the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor,  between  the  French  and  Arabs, 
April  16th,  1799,  many  of  the  latter  are  expressly  said  to  have 
been  drowned  in  the  stream  coming  from  Deb^rieh,  which  then 
inundated  a  part  of  the  plain.^  Monro,  in  crossing  the  arm  of 
the  plain  from  Solam  to  Nazareth,  on  the  first  or  second  of 
May,  describes  himself  as  passing  in  half  an  hour  from  Solam 
'^a  considerable  brook  from  the  eastward,  and  afterwards  some 

'  Jndg.  5,  21,  ''The  riTer  of  Kishon  teina  of  Tahor  and  Hermon;  with  which 

•wept  them  away,  that  ancient  river,  the  it  has  no  oommnnication "    Shaw  makes 

river  Kishon."  the  whole  length  of  the  Kishon  to  he  only 

*  See  ahore,  pp.  81S,  819,  881.  about  seven  miles. 

*  Shaw's  Travels  4to.    p.   2t4,    "Mr  *  Bnrckhardfs  Travels,  p.  889.     Se« 
Siandjs  and  others  have  been  mistaken  in  above,  p.  828.  n. 


making  the  Kishon  flow  from  the  moon- 
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others,  which  flow  into  a  small  lake  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
plain,  and  eventually  contribute  to  swell  the  Kishon."'  This  ac- 
count corresponds  with  the  channels  we  saw.  In  April,  1829, 
Prokesch,  in  travelling  directly  from  Bamleh  to  Nazareth,  entered 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  at  or  near  Lectin ;  here  he  came  upon 
the  Kishon,  flowing  in  a  deep  bed  through  marshy  ground  ;  and 
after  wandering  about  for  some  time  to  find  the  way  through  the 
morass,  was  at  length  set  right  by  an  Arab  who  pointed  out  thie 
proper  ford.* 

All  these  considerations,  and  especially  these  marshes  in  the 
region  of  Lejjto  or  Megiddo,  fully  bear  out  the  sacred  writer,  in 
affirming  that  the  forces  of  Sisera  were  swept  away  by  the  Ki- 
shon ;  swollen  as  the  stream  probably  was  by  the  tempest  and 
rain,  with  which  the  Lord  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  Israel* 
ites.* 

The  earlier  writers  were  therefore  justified,  in  placing  a  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  Kishon  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Tabor;* 
although  probably  the  branch  fed  from  the  southern  arm  of  the 
plain  and  the  southern  hills,  is  in  general  not  less  important. 
The  water-shed  in  the  arm  of  the  plain  between  Tabor  and  the 
Little  Hermon,  as  we  have  seen,  is  about  on  a  line  between 
those  two  mountains  ;•  although  during  the  rains,  much  water 
must  necessarily  come  from  the  Wadys  northwest  of  Tabor,  and 
there  form  what  Burckhardt  calls  the  river  of  Debiirieh,  issuing 
upon  the  great  plain  near  that  village. 

Yet  in  regard  to  this  source  of  the  Kishon,  a  most  singular 
error  has  prevailed  ever  since  the  time  of  the  crusades,  which 
seems  not  wholly  to  be  done  away  even  in  the  present  century. 
I  find  it  first  in  Brocardus ;  who  relates,  that  the  torrent  Kishon  - 
has  its  source  in  the  rain  water  which  descends  from  the  eastern 
side  of  Tabor,  whence  the  stream  flows  partly  eastwards  to  the 
lake  of  Galilee,  and  partly  westwards  to  the  Mediterranean.* 
There  is  so  much  foundation  for  this  report,  as  may  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  all  the  waters  on  the  eastern  side  of  Tabor,  includ- 
ing the  fountain  near  the  Kh&n  et-Tujj&r,  do  actually  flow  off 
eastwards  through  Wady  el-Bireh  to  the  Jordan  ;  but,  as  we  have 

'  Monro,  Snmmer  Ramble  L  p.  281.  atdy  called  x'ff^t^h^i  storm-brook,  winter 

Tet  80  confused  U  this  wiiter^s  narratiye,  torrent    Sept  Jodg.  4,  IS.   6,   21.  etc. 

that  he  goes  on  to  pkoe  Dttle  Hermon  Enseb.  L  c 

still  an  boor  further  north ;  although  he  *  See  p.  856,  above, 

had    before    oorrectly    described    Solam,  *  Brocardus,  c   6.  7.  p.  176.    Maiin. 

irhere  he  had  lodged,  as  lying  at  the  foot  Sanntos  copies  Brocardas,  p.  252.    This 

of  Hermon ;  p.  279.  stoiy  is  repoated  bj  trayellers  down  to  the . 

*  Prokesch  Reise  ins  h.  Land  p.  129.  middle  of  the  last  oentuiy ;  e.  g.  Cotovic 
'  Jndg.  5,  20.  21 ;  comp.  5,  4.  Jos^h.  p.  127.  Doubdan,  p.  581.  Mariti  Vojages, 

Ant  5.  6.  4.  Tom.IL  pp.  121,  169.  Nenw.  179L   llie 

*  Onomast  art  Own,    In  Greek  the    tame  is  also  brooght  forward  hj  Rosen* 
Kishon,  like  the  Kidron,  is  veiy  appropri-    miUlec^  BibL  Geogr.  IL  L  p.  203. 
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seen  above,  only  ihe  western  and  soathem  parts  of  Tabor  send 
their  waters  to  the  Mediterranean.^ 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  Kishon  in  this  part  of  the  plain,  is  not 
now  a  permanent  stream  ;  but  usually  flows  only  during  the  sea- 
Bon  of  rain,  and  for  a  short  time  afterwards.*  Yet  the  river,  as  it 
enters  the  sea  at  the  foot  of  Carmel,  never  becomes  dry  ;  and  we 
must  therefore  seek  for  its  perennial  sources  alotig  the  base  of 
that  mountain.  Whether  the  brook  at  Lejjtln  reaches  the  bed 
ef  the  Kishon  during  the  summer,  we  are  not  informed ;  but 
the  main  sources  appear  to  be  lower  down,  in  the  valley  by 
which  the  channel  issues  from  the  plain.  When  Maundrell 
crossed  the  Kishon  here  on  the  22d  of  March,  three  and  a  half 
hours  from  Lejjtln,  the  water  was  low  and  inconsiderable.  Shaw 
is  the  only  traveller  who  appears  to  have  noticed  the  sources  of 
the  permanent  stream.  "  In  travelling  under  the  eastern  brow 
of  Carmel,''  he  says,  "I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
sources  of  the  river  Kishon,  Aree  or  four  of  which  lie  within 
less  than  a  furlong  of  each  other.  These  alone,  without  the 
lesser  contributions  nearer  the  sea,  discharge  water  enough  to 
form  a  river  half  as  big  as  the  Isis."'  The  length  of  the  stream 
from  these  sources  to  the  sea,  he  estimates  at  seven  miles,  or 
about  two  and  a  half  hours.  It  was  probably  somewhere  along 
this  permanent  stream,  that  Elijah  slew  the  prophets  of  Baal^ 

The  quantity  of  water  in  the  Mukdtta'  as  it  passes  through 
the  lower  plain  to  the  sea,  is  not  inconsiderable.  Schubert  ford- 
ed it  in  May  in  travelling  directly  from  Nazareth  to  Haifa,  and 
found  it  scarcely  forty  feet  in  breadth,  and  three  or  four  feet 
deep  ;  the  water  coming  half  way  up  the  bodies  of  the  mules.* 
Monro  crossed  the  river  near  its  mouth,  at  the  southeast  nook 
of  the  bay  of  'Akka,  in  a  boat ;  he  describes  the  stream  as 
about  thirty  yards  in  width,  and  deep  ;  so  that  the  asses  with 
their  heads  tied  to  the  boat,  were  compelled  to  swim.*  Yet 
Shaw  relates,  that  the  Kishon  when  not  swollen  by  the  rains, 
**  never  &lls  into  the  sea  in  a  fiill  stream,  but  insensibly  perco- 

*  See  above,  p.  956.  of  the  prophets  of  Baal,  some  trayellers 

*  We  crossed  the  Muklltta'  in  the  plain  are  disposed  to  derive  the  modem  name  of 
in  1S52;  see  VoL  IIL  Sect  III,  nnder  the  river  el-Mukutta',  following  the  mean-. 
Apr.  21  St  ing  tectni,  exeidit,  of  the  Aramc  verb.    So 

'  Shaw's  Travels  4ta  p.  274.  Shaw  D^^rvienx,  M^m.  IL  p.  294.  Beiggren 
•ays  these  fonntains  are  called  "  RfU  el-  Belsen,  II.  p.  230.  Bat  among  the  com- . 
Kishon,**  which  cannot  be  tme  as  to  the  mon  people  the  name  signifies  merely  '  the 
Arabs,  because  the  name  Kishon  is  here  ford/  from  another  meaning  of  the  same 
unknown.  They  would  more  probably  verb,  tfwecit  flumen.  See  Freytai^s  Lex. 
bear  the  name  of  Ris  el-MnkOtta' ;  and  Arab.  lu.  p.  465.  D*Arvieux  learnedly, 
inch  it  woidd  seem  from  lyArvieux  is;  refers  the  name  Kishon  (French  CUon)  to 
Actually  the  case;  Memoires  IL  p.  294.'  the  same  slaui^ter ;  it  being,  he  says,  de- 
Paris,  1785.  The  ponds  of  which  Shaw  rived  from  the  Latin  c^tdere, 
flpealu,  fourmiles  northeast  of  these  foun-  *  Reise  IIL  p.  206. 
teins.  do  not  exist  *  Summer  Ramble  L  ]».  56. 

*  1  Kings  18,  40.    From  this  sUugfater 
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lateg  tlirottgh  a  bank  ol  sand^  whick  tbe  north  winds  throw  up 
against  the  mouth  of  it ; "  thus  he  found  it  in  the  middle  ai 
April  A.  D.  1722,  when  he  passed  it.* 

Such  were,  in  general,  the  results  of  our  observations  and 
inquiries  respecting  the  noUe  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  objocts 
around  it.  We  took  leare  of  it  from  the  summit  of  Mount 
Tabor,  as  it  lay  extended  before  us,  quiet  and  peaceful,  in  the 
brilliant  light  of  an  oriental  morning  j  so  tranquil  indeed,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  connect  with  it  the  idea  of  battles  and  blood* 
shed,  of  which  for  a  long  succession  of  ages  it  has  been  the  cho- 
sen scene.  Here  Deborah  and  Barak,  descending  with  their 
forces  from  Mount  Tabor,  attacked  and  discomfited  the  host  of 
Sisera  with  his  "  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron,"  from  ELdor  ta 
Taanach  and  Megiddo,  where  the  Kishon  swept  them  away.* 
In  and  adjacent  to  the  plain,  Gideon  achieved  his  triumph  over 
the  Midianites  ;  and  here  too  the  ^ory  of  Israel  was  darkened 
for  a  time,  by  the  fall  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  upon  Gilboa.'  It 
was  also  adjacent  to  Aphek  in  the  plain,  that  Ahab  and  the 
Israelites  obtained  a  miraculous  victory  over  the  Syrians  under 
Benhadad ;  while  at  M^ddo,  the  pious  Josiah  fdl  in  battle 
against  the  Egyptian  monarch.^  Then  came  the  times  of  the 
Bomans,  with  battles  under  Gabimus  and  Vespasian.^  The 
period  of  the  crusades  fiimishes  likewise  its  account  of  cont^ts 
in  and  around  the  plain  ;'  and  almost  in  our  day  the  battle  of 
Mount  Tabor  was  one  of  the  triumphs  of  Napoleon.^  From 
Mount  Tabor  the  view  took  in  also,  on  the  one  side,  the  region 

01  Hattin,  where  the  renown  of  the  crusaders  sunk  before  the 
star  of  Scdadin ;  while,  not  far  distant,  on  the  other  side,  the 
name  of  'Akka  or  Ptolemais  recalls  many  a  deadly  struggle  of 
the  same  epoch.  There  too  Napoleon  was  baffled  and  driven 
back  from  Syria ;  and  in  our  •own  day,  torrents  of  blood  have 
flowed  within  and  around  its  walls,  during  the  long  siege  and 
subsequent  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Egyptian  army  in  A.  D. 
1832. 

The  ink  with  which  these  lines  were  penned,  was  hardly 

'  Shaw's  TrftveU  4to.  p.  274.    See  also  between  one  hundred  and  ^£tj  knig^tii ; 

hhy  and  Mangles,  p.  194.  Mariti  Voyages  both  Hospitalers  and  Templars,  with  500 

IL  p.  12a  Nenw.  1791.  foot  and  the  Saiaoen  troops  under  Melok 

'  Judg.  4,  12-15.  TS.  19-2L    Ps.  S8,  el-'Adil      The    Christians    were   almost , 

9.  10.  totally  destroyed ;    the  Grand  Master  of 

'  Jn4g.  0.  7.  1  Sam.  29,  1.  a  81.    See  the  HospitaUurs  slain ;  while  the  Grand 

above,  p.  827.  Master  of  the  Templars  escaped  with  diffi- 

*  I  Kings  2S,  26-80.-2  Chz.  85, 20-24.  culty.    Hngo  Plagon  in  Martene  et  Da- . 

2  K.  23,  29.  8a  rand  T.  V.  p.  597  sq.    Rad.  Goggeshal. 

*  See  above,  p.  857.  Chron.  Teme  S.  ibid.  T.  V.  p.  549  sq. 

*  See  above,  pp.  859,  8Sa     Retnaod    Ganfr.  VinisanC  L  2.  p.   248.      Wilkan 
Extraitsp.  884,  887,  488,  eta-^Ia  A.  D.    Gosch.  der  Kr.  lU.  IL  p.  267  m^, 

1187  a  fierce  and  fatal  oonffiot  took  place        ^  See  shove,  p.  828  n. 
in  the  plain  aronnd  Tabor,  near  the  Kishon, 
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dry,  when  the  coasts  of  Syria  were  again  visited  by  war ;  and 
'A^a  became  the  closing  scene  of  the  struggle,  between  the 
allied  English  and  Austrian  fleets  and  the  forces  of  Muhammed 
'Aly.  On  the  third  day  of  November  1840,  'Akka  was  bom- 
barded for  several  hours  ;  until  the  explosion  of  a  magazine  de- 
stroyed the  garrison^  and  laid  the  town  in  ruins. 
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FROM   MOUNT  TABOR   BY   THE  LAKE  OF   TIBERIAS   TO   6AFED. 

Tuesday^  June  19<A,  1838.  The  sun  rose  gloriously  upon 
us  as  we  sat  at  the  door  of  our  tent,  upon  the  summit  of  Tabor. 
A  very  heavy  dew  had  fallen  during  the  night ;  so  that  the  tent 
was  wet  as  with  rain.  After  the  sun  had  been  up  about  half 
an  hour,  a  fog  came  on  and  veiled  everything  below  from  our 
view.  We  now  prepared  to  depart ;  but  three  of  our  mules 
had  strayed  away  during  the  night,  and  this  detained  us  for  an 
hour.  Meanwhile  the  fog  cleared  away,  and  we  had  again  the 
glorious  prospect  of  yesterday,  now  still  more  distinct  and  map- 
Uke.  The  summit  of  Tabor  is  subject  to  such  morning  fogs, 
which  hang  around  it  like  a  fleecy  crown. 

We  set  off  at  length  at  7.35  from  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
going  down  the  same  way  we  had  come  up.  The  view  towards 
the  northwest  over  the  hills  of  Nazareth  was  charming,  covered 
as  they  are  with  orchards  of  oaks  ;  which,  standing  singly,  have 
much  the  appearance  of  apple  trees.  Our  path  led  through 
similar  glades  along  the  flank  of  Tabor.  We  came  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  main  de-scent  at  8^  o'clock  ;  and  then  kept  more  to 
the  right  along  high  ground  to  gain  the  Damascus  road,  which 
we  struck  at  8.40,  on  the  top  of  the  low  connecting  ridge,  between 
Tabor  and  the  northwestern  hills.  After  a  stop  of  ten  minutes 
to  adjust  the  loads,  we  proceeded  along  this  road  to  the  Ehfin. 
The  descent  here  from  the  ridge  just  mentioned,  is  hardly  per- 
ceptible, in  comparison  with  the  accent  on  the  other  side  ;  this 
eastern  plain  being  higher  than  that  on  the  southwest  of  Tabor. 
At  9^  o'clock  there  was  a  well  on  our  left  ;  and  ten  minutes  after- 
wards we  reached  Khfin  et-Tujj&r,  in  a  shallow  Wady  of  some 
breadth,  running  off  southwards  through  the  plain. 

The  Eh&n  itself  lies  in  the  Wa^y,  and  is  much  broken 
down ;  though  a  few  people  still  house  among  its  ruins.  Close 
by  on  the  left  of  the  path,  on  the  gentle  acclivity  which  forms 
the  side  of  the  Wady,  stands  another  quadrangular  building  of 
about  the  same  size  and  appearance,  but  in  better  preservation. 
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This  may  have  been  another  KMn,  though  it  has  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  eastle,  like  that  of  'Akabah.  Both  were  once 
important  structures,  having  towers  at  the  comers ;  and  were 
erected  for  the  accommodation  and  protection, of  caravans,  pass- 
ing upon  this  great  high  road  between  Damascus  and  Egypt. 
In  the  Kh&n  is  a  spring  of  water ;  but  the  chief  fountain,  whose 
little  stream  we  had  seen  from  Tabor,  flowing  off  through  Wady 
el-6ireh  to  the  Jordan,  rises  some  five  or  ten  minutes  further 
south  in  the  Wady.' — ^At  this  Khfin  a  weekly  fair,  Stlk  el-Kh&n, 
is  held  every  Monday,  which  is  frequented  by  the  people  of 
Tiberias,  Nazareth,  and  all  the  adjacent  villages.  It  had  yes- 
terday drawn  away  from  home  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
ll^azareth. 

From  the  Eh4n,  the  Damascus  road  proceeds  to  Kefr  Sabt, 
and  descends  to  the  shore  of  the  lake  beyond  Tiberias.  We 
followed  a  path  lying  more  to  the  left,  towards  Ltibieh.  At  lOJ 
o'clock,  we  came  to  a  broad  low  tract  of  land,  running  from 
west  to  east,  a  flat  of  fine  fertile  soil,  drained  off  towards  the 
right  by  a  narrow  Wady  to  the  larger  basin  beyond  Kefr  Sabt ; 
which  place  was  now  about  half  an  hour  distant  on  our  right, 
on  somewhat  higher  ground.  The  basin  here  mentioned  is  a 
broad  and  deeper  fertile  tract,  beginning  on  the  east  of  Ltbieh, 
and  extending  S.  8.  E,  between  the  higher  plain  on  the  edge  of 
which  Kefr  Sabt  stands,  and  the  ridge  along  the  lake  south  of 
Tiberias.  At  the  southern  end,  it  breaks  down  through  this 
ridge  by  a  narrow  Wady  to  the  Jordan,  just  below  where  the 
latter  issues  from  the  lake.  This  basin  is  called  by  Burckhardt 
Ard  el-Hamma.*  Besides  Kefr  Sabt,  lying  on  the  high  ground 
on  its  southwestern  side,  the  ruined  villages  D&meh  and  Besstkm 
are  seen  further  south  along  the  foot  of  the  same  acclivity. 
There  was  now  no  water  visible  in  this  whole  tract ;  though 
Burckhardt  speaks  of  a  fountain  'Ain  D&meh  half  an  hour 
distant  from  Kefir  Sabt,  probably  near  the  ruin  of  the  same 
name. 

On  the  north  of  the  low  flat  above  described,  our  path  led  up 
a  rocky  acclivity,  to  a  more  elevated  tract,  on  which  stands  the 
village  of  Ltlbieh.  Half  an  hour  before  reaching  that  village, 
we  had  on  our  left  the  beginning  of  the  fine  plain  which  runs 
off  westward  between  the  hiUs,  having  on  its  northern  side  the 
lai^  village  of  Tur'&n,  and  near  its  southwest  corner  the  village 
of  Kefir  Kenna ;  both  of  which  were  here  in  sight.*  This  plain  is 
fertile  and  beautifiil ;  its  waters  run  off  at  the  northwest  comer 
to  the  large  parallel  plain  el-Buttauf,  near  which  Sefftlrieh  is  situ- 

'  Acoording  to  Prokeiioh,  Kaakab  el-    the  name  Ard  el-Ahmar;   see  Vol.  III. 
Hawa  bean  mm  the  Kttin  S.  88°  E.  Reise    Sect.  VIII,  under  May  I8th. 
ins  beiL  Land,  p.  187.  *  For  Kefr  Keona  see  above,  p.  846  sq. 

*  Travels  p.  888.    We  afterwards  heard 
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ated.  The  Tell  of  this  latter  place  could  here  be  seen ;  and 
also  the  Wely  near  Nazareth.  The  road  from  Nazareth  pasees 
from  Kefir  Kenna  through  this  plain  to  Ltbieh. 

The  large  village  of  Ltibieh,  which  we  reached  at  11  o'clock, 
has  an  old  appearance  ;^  it  stands  upon  a  low  Tell,  with  a  deep 
valley  on  the  east  and  a  broader  one  on  the  north,  with  a  foun- 
tain running  towards  the  Ard  el-Hamma.  It  suffered  greatly 
fix)m  the  earthquake  of  the  preceding  year.*  A  road  leads  from 
this  place  directly  to  Tiberias  ;  but  we  kept  on  N.  E.  by  N.  in 
order  to  visit  the  Tell  and  village  of  Hattin.  The  country 
continues  undulating ;  rocky  swells  in  the  high  plain,  with  in- 
tervening valleys.  The  road  passes  down  to  Hattin  on  the  west 
of  the  Tell ;  as  we  approached,  we  turned  off  from  the  path 
towards  the  right,  in  order  to  ascend  the  eastern  horn,  which  we 
reached  at  12  o'clock. 

As  seen  on  this  side,  the  Tell  or  mountain  is  merely  a  low 
ridge,  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height,  and  not  ten  minutes  in 
length  from  east  to  west.  At  it^  eastern  end  is  an  elevated  point 
or  horn,  perhaps  sixty  feet  above  the  plain ;  and  at  the  western 
end  another  not  so  high  ;  these  give  to  the  ridge  at  a  distance 
the  appearance  of  a  saddle,  and  are  called  KQHln  Hattin, 
*'  Horns  of  Hattin."'  But  the  singularity  of  this  ridge  is,  that 
on  reaching  the  top,  you  find  that  it  lies  along  the  very  border 
of  the  great  southern  plain,  where  this  latter  sinks  off  at  once, 
by  a  precipitous  offset,  to  the  lower  plain  of  Hattin  ;  from  which 
the  northern  side  of  the  Tell  rises  very  steeply,  not  much  less 
than  four  hundred  feet.  Below,  in  the  north,  lies  the  village  of 
Hattin  ;  and  further  towards  the  north  and  northeast  a  second 
similar  offset  forms  the  descent  to  the  level  of  the  lake. 

The  summit  of  the  eastern  horn,  is  a  little  circular  plain  ;  and 
the  top  of  the  lower  ridge  between  the  two  horns,  is  also  flattened 
to  a  plain.  The  whole  mountain  is  of  limestone.  On  the  eastern 
horn  are  the  remains  of  a  small  buildii^,  probably  once  a  Wely,* 
with  a  few  rough  ruins  of  no  import ;  yet  the  natives  now  dig- 
nify the  spot  with  the  name  el-Medineh.  This  point  commands 
a  near  view  of  the  great  plain  over  which  we  had  passed,  north 
of  Tabor,  and  also  of  the  basin  Ard  el-Hanmia  ;  the  latter  lying 
spread  out  before  us  with  fields  of  varied  hues,  like  a  carpet  On 
the  other  side,  the  eye  takes  in,  even  here,  only  the  northern 

^  It  is  mentioiied  by  Bohaeddln,  Vit        *  According  to  Bohaaddin  a  tomb  of 

SaL  p.  68.  Jethro»  Kabr  Sha'eib,  stood  upon  this  TeU 

*  Mr  ThomsoQ  who  passed  this  waj  in  his  day,  t  e.  at  the  dose  of  the  twelfth 

three  weeks  after  the  earthquake,  describes  century.    Vita  Salad,  p    69.    The  sanae 

the  place  as  a  heap  of  rains ;  one  hundred  is  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  Itinerarr  in 

and  forty-three  persons  were  killed.   Miss.  Hottinger's  Cippi  Hebraid,  p.  74.  Ed  2. 

Herald,  Nov.  1887,  p.  489.  Quaresmios  si^poees  the  remains  to  be 

«  Bohaeddin  calls  the  whole  ridge  Tell  thoseof  a  diapel;  II.  p.  856. 
Hattin ;  Vit.  Salad,  p.  69. 
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part  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  on  its  western  shore  the  little 
plain  of  Gennesareth  ;  while  in  the  north  and  northwest  Safed 
and  a  few  other  villages  are  seen  upon  the  hills.  The  prospect 
is  in  itself  pleasing  ;  but  bears  no  comparison  with  that  which 
we  had  just  enjoyed  fh)m  Mount  Tabor.* — This  Tell  is  nearly 
on  a  line  between  Tabor  and  Hermon,  the  latter  bearing  about 
N.  N.  E.  JE.  and  the  former  nearly  S.  S.  W.  JW.' 

The  KQrtln  Hattin  are  held  by  the  Latins  iko  be  the  mount 
of  Beatitudes,  the  place  where  the  Saviour  delivered  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  to  the  multitude  standing  on  the  adjacent  plain. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  form  or  circumstances  of  the  hill  itself 
to  contradict  this  supposition ;  but  the  sacred  writers  do  not 
specify  any  particular  height  by  name ;  and  there  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lake  perhaps  a  dozen  other  mountains,  which 
would  answer  just  as  well  to  the  circumstances  of  the  history. 
It  might  therefore  be  diflScult  to  say,  why  this  spot  should  have 
been  select^  as  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  discourse  ;  unless,  per- 
haps, because  its  position  and  peculiar  configuration  render  it 
rather  a  prominent  object. 

Further,  this  tradition  is  found  only  in  the  Latin  church  ; 
the  Greeks  know  nothing  of  it,  as  we  learned  by  repeated  inquiry 
at  Nazareth  and  elsewhere  ;  nor  have  they  any  tradition  whatever 
connected  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  This  circumstance 
leads  naturally  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  whole  matter  is  of 
Latin  origin  ;  probably  one  of  the  scions  of  foreign  growth, 
grafted  by  the  crusaders  upon  the  already  luxuriant  stock  of 
earlier  Greek  tradition.  The  historical  notices  extant  confirm 
the  same  view.  The  mountain  is  first  mentioned,  as  the  scene 
of  our  Lord's  discourse,  by  Brocardus  about  A.  D.  1283  ;  and 
also  as  the  spot  where  he  fed  the  five  thousand  with  the  five 
loaves ;'  though  the  place  of  this  latter  miracle  was  earlier 

>  Dr  Clarke's  Rcconnt  of  this  prospect  is  W.  SeffOrieh  &  80**  W.  el-MQghArN.  17* 
excessively  overcharged  and  exaggerated.  W.  el-Mansdrah  N.  18'  W. — ^These  last 
He  does  not  scrapie  to  say,  that  here  "  a  two  villages  are  in  the  district  csh-ShAghOr, 
view  was  presented,  which  for  its  grandeur,  lying  between  those  of  'Akka  and  Safed. 
independently  of  the  interest  excited  by  Lord  Belmore  and  his  party  left  the  road 
the  different  objects  contained  in  it,  has  between  Nazareth  and  Tiberias  a  little 
DO  parallel  in  the  Holy  Land ! "  p.  458.  4to.  west  of  LAbieh,  and  travelled  directly  to 
He  ventures  to  make  this  sweeping  asser-  Jubb  Y^ksnf  (east  of  Safed),  passing  west 
tion,  without  having  himself  been  either  of  Hattin.  About  four  hours  from  L&bieh, 
upon  Tabor,  or  Carmel,  or  Gerizim,  or  they  came  in  sight  of  el-MughAr  on  the 
the  hill  above  Nazareth,  or  the  tower  of  side  of  a  high  hiU  on  the  left.  Lower  down 
Bamleh,  or  any  other  important  pcdnt  of  the  hill  is  a  copious  fountain,  and  near 
view  in  all  Palestine.  Pococke*s  account  by  it  the  village  el-Mansilrah.  Richard- 
is  more  modest,  but  exhibits  a  strange  ton's  Travels  IL  p.  442. 
jumble  of  names;  VoL  IL  i.  p.  67.  *  Brocardus  o.  4.  p.  178.    So  too  Brey- 

'  Other  places  in  sight  from  Tell  Hattb,  denbach  in  Reissb.  pi  122.  Anselmi  Descr. 

bore  as  follows:  Safed  N.  IV  E.    Aid  el-  Terr.  S.  p.  784.  B.  de  Salignaco Tom.  IX. 

Haroma  S.  S.  £.    Bess6m  S.  15°  E.    Da-  c  8.  Cotovk.  p.  857.    A&chooi.  p.  IIL 

meh  S.  5**  £.    Kefr  Sabt  S.  21"  W.    L6-  Quaresmios  IL  p^  850. 
lkiehS.57'W.    Wely  by  Nanrath  S.  71* 

iii.  239,240 
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shown,  as  it  is  also  now,  on  the  broad  ridge  about  an  hour  south- 
east of  the  mount,  towards  Tiberias. '  But  all  earlier  writers,  both 
Latin  and  Greek,  although  they  speak  of  the  miracle  of  the  five 
loaves,  are  wholly  silent  as  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.*  Hence, 
while  the  concurrence  of  the  two  churches,  in  their  tradition  as 
to  the  place  of  the  former  miracle,  certainly  cannot  establish  its 
identity,  inasmuch  as  the  earliest  trace  does  not  reach  back  be- 
yond the  fourth  century  ;  still  more  is  the  total  silence  of  the 
Greek  church  as  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  fatal  to  the  Latiu 
hypothesis,  which  connects  that  discourse  with  the  mountain  in 
question. 


On  the  high  uneven  plain,  extending  southwards  betwe«i 
the  Tell  or  Edrtln  Hattin  and  el-Lfibieh,  took  place  on  the  fifdi 
of  July,  A.  D.  1187,  the  celebrated  and  fatal  battle  of  Hattin.' 
This  was  the  great  and  decisive  conflict  of  the  crusades  ;  between 
the  flower  of  the  Christian  strength  and  chivalry  on  the  one  side, 
with  the  sovereign  at  their  head ;  and  on  the  other,  the  eager 
gathering  of  the  Muhammedan  might,  led  on  by  the  Sultan 
Saladin  in  person.  It  resulted  in  the  almost  total  annihilatioii 
of  the  Christian  host ;  and  was  followed  by  the  immediate  sub- 
jugation of  nearly  all  Palestine,  including  Jerusalem,  to  the 
Muslim  yoke.  The  power  of  the  Pranks  in  the  Holy  Land  was 
thus  broken  ;  and  although  the  monarchs  and  princes  of  Europe 
undertook  expeditions  thither  for  more  than  seventy  years  after 
this  event,  yet  the  Christians  were  never  able  to  regain  in  Pal- 
estine the  footing,  which  they  had  held  before  this  memorable 
catastrophe. 

The  usurpation  of  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  in  August  of  the 
preceding  year,  by  the  weak-minded  Guy  of  Lusignan,  had  em- 
bittered against  him  a  powerful  rival.  Count  Raymond  of  Tripolis, 
and  many  other  barons  ;  and  Raymond,  who  was  now  lord  also 
of  Tiberias  and  Galilee,  had  even  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Saladin  and  received  from  him  aid.*     Yet  a  trace  had  been  con- 

>  Here  are  four  or  five  large  blocks  of  A.  D.  697;  2.  24.     Seewalf  A.  D.  1108, 

black  stone,  caUed  by  the  Arabs  Hejlr  en-  p.  271.    Greek  writers :  Phocas  in  1  ISft, 

N:i8&ra,  *  Stones  of  the  Christians,'  and  by  §  11.    Epipbanins  HagiopoL  in  18th  cent, 

the  Latins  *  Mensa  Christi  ;*  which  an  eariy  in  L.  AUatU  Syminikta,  CoL  Agr.  1653.  p. 

tradition  marks  as  ^e  site  of  the  miracle  62. — Jerome    may  also  not  improbabljr 

of  the  five  thousand.    Qnaresmius  IL  p.  allode  to  the  same  spot ;  Kp.  44^  ad  Mar- 

856.  Bnrckhardt  p.  886.   Bei^gren  Reise  oelL  T.  IV.  ii.  p.  552.  ed.  Mart 

n.  p.   256.      See  the  next  Note.— It  is  *  The  battle  occurred    on    Saturday; 

hardly  necessary  to  remaric,  that  the  tr»-  which  Wilken  reckons  as  the  5th  of  July, 

dition  attached  to  this  spot  can  only  be  while  Reinaud  oountsitasthe4tfa.  Wilken 

legendary ;   since  the  feeding  of  the  *^five  Gesch.  der  Kr.  III.  ii.  p.  282.    Reinaud 

thousand  took  place  on  the  east  side  of  Kztr.  p.  194. 

the  lake ;  and  probably  also  that  of  the  ^  See  generally  Wilken  Gesch.  der  Ki: 

four  thousand.  IIL  IL  p.  250-258,  and  the  Bothoritiat 

'  So  among  Latin  writers :  Adamnanus  there  cited. 
liL  240-242 
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eluded  with  the  Sultan,  and  the  Christians  now  hoped  for  repose  ; 
when  suddenly,  the  compact  was  broken  by  the  reckless  Baynald 
of  Chatillon,  then  lord  of  Kerak,  who  faithlessly  fell  upon  and 
plundered  a  caravan  of  merchants,  passing  from  Damascus  to 
Arabia.  He  not  only  laid  his  prisoners  in  chains  ;  but  refused 
to  deliver  up  both  them  and  the  booty,  when  demanded  by 
Saladin  according  to  the  terms  of  the  truce.  The  enraged  Sul- 
tan swore  a  solemn  oath,  to  put  Raynald  to  death  with  his  own 
hand,  should  he  ever  fall  into  his  power.  The  Christians  were 
soon  alarmed  by  the  dire  intelligence  of  immense  preparations  on 
the  part  of  Saladin,  to  avenge  their  breach  of  faith.  Hosts  of 
well-appointed  warriors  were  rapidly  assembled  at  Damascus, 
not  only  from  the  Syrian  provinces,  but  also  from  Mesopotamia, 
Egypt,  and  Arabia.' 

Tins  dreadful  note  of  preparation  induced  the  Christian 
princes  to  lay  aside  their  strife  ;  and  after  an  apparent  reconcili- 
ation, they  formed  a  rendezvous  and  encampment  at  the  fountain 
of  Seffftrieh.'  Here  was  assembled  the  most  stately  host,  which 
had  ever  fought  against  the  Saracens  in  the  Holy  Land.  The 
Hospitalers  and  Templars  came  with  many  troops  from  their 
various  castles  ;  Count  Raymond  with  his  forces  appeared  from 
Tiberias  and  Tripolis  ;  and  also  Baynald  with  a  train  of  knights 
from  the  fortresses  of  Kerak  and  Shobek.  Other  barons  with 
their  knights  and  followers  flocked  to  the  camp  from  Neapolis, 
Caesarea,  Sidon,  and  Antioch  ;  the  king  too  was  present  with  a 
host  of  knights  and  hired  troops.  The  army  thus  collected 
amounted  to  two  thousand  knights  and  eight  thousand  foot 
soldiers ;  besides  large  bodies  of  light-armed  troops  or  archers. 
The  holy  cross  also  was  brought  from  Jerusalem  into  the  camp, 
by  the  bishops  of  Ptolemai's  and  Lydda.' 

For  five  weeks  the  Christian  army  waited  at  the  fountain  of 
Seffiirieh  ;  when  at  length  the  hosts  of  Saladin  broke  in  like  a 
flood  upon  the  land.  They  advanced  by  the  northern  end  of 
the  lake  of  Tiberias.  Light  detachments  preceded  the  main 
army  ;  these  penetrated  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Nazareth,  and 
also  to  Jezreel  and  Mount  Gilboa,  laying  waste  the  land  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  desolating  Mount  Tabor.  The  Sultan  en- 
camped upon  the  heights  north  of  Tiberias,  in  the  hope  of  being 
attacked  by  the  Christian  army.  They  did  not  appear  ;  and  he 
therefore  sent  his  light  troops  to  take  possession  of  Tiberias. 
They  easily  became  masters  of  the  city  ;  and  the  wife  of  Count 
Baymond  with  her  children  retired  to  the  castle.* 

»  Wnken  ibid.  p.  264  sq.— The  Arabian        '  Wilken  ibid.  p.  265,  273,  27a    Sm 

hiilorian  *EvakT  ed-Din  gives  a  different  abore,  p.  845. 
account  of  the  occasion  of  Saladin's  oath        *  Ibid.  pp.  274,  275, 
against  Kaynald ;    Beinand  Extraits    p.        *  n>id.  pp.  275,  276.  , ' 

19S.  n. 

Vol,  n.— 32  ill.  24*  248 
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Intelligence  of  this  event  reached  the  Christian  camp  on  the 
third  of  July  ;  and  the  king  immediately  called  a  council  of  war 
to  decide  upon  the  measures  to  be  pursued.  The  general  voice 
at  first  was,  to  march  in  close  array  for  the  deliverance  of  Tibe- 
rias ;  it  being  well  understood,  that  this  movement  would  involve 
a  general  battle  vdth  the  Saracenic  army.  Count  Raymond^ 
although  of  all  others  personally  the  most  interested,  gave 
different  advice.  Experience  had  taught  him,  that  the  Fabian 
policy  was  most  successful  against  S^adin ;  and  he  therefore 
counselled  to  avoid  a  battle,  to  fortify  the  camp,  and  to  await 
the  attack  of  the  Sultan  at  Seff&rieh.  Here  they  had  water  and 
other  resources  in  abundance,  and  might  hope  for  success ;  if 
they  abandoned  this  position  and  marched  towards  Tiberias,  they 
exposed  themselves  at  once  to  the  constant  attacks  of  the  Sara*** 
cenic  army,  in  a  r^on  without  water,  under  the  fierce  summer 
heat ;  where,  exhausted  and  harassed  on  every  side,  their  retreat 
might  easily  be  cut  oS,  This  advice  was  so  judicious,  and  rested 
on  grounds  so  strong,  that  it  was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
king  and  barons  ;  with  the  single  exception  of  the  rash  and  in- 
solent Grand  Master  of  the  Templars.  The  council  broke  up  at 
midnight.^ 

The  barons  had  scarcely  laid  themselves  down  to  rest,  when 
the  trumpets  sounded  ;  and  heralds  proclaimed,  throughout  the 
camp,  the  orders  of  the  king,  that  all  should  arm  immediately. 
After  the  council  broke  up,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars 
had  gone  to  the  king,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  reproaches, 
£>r  listening  to  what  he  called  the  traitorous  advice  of  the  Count 
of  Tripolis  ;  conjuring  him  not  to  suffer  such  a  stain  of  coward- 
ice to  rest  upon  the  Christian  name.  The  fickle-minded  sover- 
eign yielded  to  his  impetuosity  ;  and  gave  orders  to  arm.  The 
barons  now  repaired  to  his  tent  to  warn  him  against  so  fatal  a 
step ;  but  he  was  putting  on  his  armour,  and  gave  them  no 
audience.  They  followed  his  example  with  indignation ;  the 
army  was  drawn  up,  find  the  march  began  towards  Tiberias 
without  delay.* 

This  movement  of  the  Christian  army  fell  in  completely 
¥rith  the  ardent  wishes  and  plans  of  Saladin ;  who  was  confi- 
dent of  victory,  could  he  but  draw  the  Franks  fivm  their 
position,  and  bring  on  a  general  battle.  On  receiving  the 
intelligence  from  his  scouts,  he.  immediately  despatched  his 
light  troops  to  harass  the  Christians  upon  the  march ;  and 
posted  his  main  army,  as  it  would  seem,  along  the  high  ground 
above  the  lake,  between  Tiberias  and  Tell  Hattin.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  (Friday),  the  Christian  army  reached 
the  open  ground  around  el-L^bieh,  where  the  most  violent  onset 

»  Wilken  ibid.  pp.  277,  278.  •  Wilkeii  ibid.  pp.  278,  279. 
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of  thig  day  took  place,  cm  the  part  of  the  light  troops.*  But 
the  Frank  warriors  were  already  so  exhausted  by  the  burning 
heat  of  the  day,  coupled  with  tormenting  thirst  and  want  of 
water,  as  well  as  by  the  continual  attacks  of  the  enemy,  that 
they  were  scarcely  able  longer  to  bear  up  against  the  assaults. 
Fear  and  dismay  spread  throughout  their  ranks,  and  various 
omens  of  direful  import  were  recognised.  Instead  of  pressing 
on  to  attack  at  once  the  main  army  of  Saladin,  and  at  least 
break  through  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  so  as  to  obtain  a  supply 
of  water,  the  feeble  Guy  gave  orders  to  encamp  on  the  high 
rocky  plain,  without  water,  in  sight  of  the  enemy ;  and  thus- 
defer  the  conflict  till  the  following  morning.  This  fatal  step  is 
said  to  have  been  counselled  by  Count  Raymond  ;  from  treach- 
ery, as  some  aver  ;  and  to  it  the  Franks  with  one  voice  ascribe 
the  disasters  of  the  following  day.' 

The  night  was  dreadful.  The  Christians,  already  tormented 
with  thirst,  stood  in  continual  fear  of  a  night .  attack.  The 
Saracens  approached  close  to  their  camp,  and  set  on  Are  the 
dry  shrubs  and  herbage  round  about ;  the  heat  and  smoke  of 
which  served  to  increase  still  more  the  distress  of  the  Franks. 
The  latter  passed  the  whole  night  under  arms,  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  the  dawn.  But  the  morning  brought  them  no  consola- 
tion. They  saw  themselves  upon  this  rocky  plain,  surrounded 
by  the  hostile  hosts  of  Saladin  ;  from  whom  there  was  now  no 
escape  except  in  the  chances  of  battle.  How  different  the 
auspices  under  which  the  two  armies  entered  upon  the  conflict ! 
On  the  side  of  the  Christians,  a  feeble  leader,  divisions,  despond- 
ency, exhaustion  from  thirst  and  watching,  and  the  feeling 
that  they  were  forsaken  of  God  ;  on  the  other  side,  Saladin,  the 
most  renowned  of  all  the  champions  of  Isldm,  and  his  hosts 
flushed  with  confidence,  and  eager  to  rush  upon  the  foe.  The 
result  could  hardly  be  doubtful  for  a  moment. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  the  battle  ; 
nor  do  they  seem  indeed  to  be  preserved  with  enough  of  exact- 
ness, to  enable  us  to  trace  them  fully.  Suflice  it  to  say,  that 
wherever  the  Christian  warriors  pressed  forward  in  solid  masses, 
there  the  Saracens  gave  way  at  once ;  yet  hovered  everywhere 
around,  and  harassed  the  Franks  by  continual  onseu  upon  their 
more  exposed  parts.  It  was  the  policy  of  Saladin,  to  let  the 
Christians  weary  themselves  out  by  a  series  of  fruitless  charges  ; 
well  knowing,  that  heat  and  thirst  would  not  fail  to  do  their 
work,  and  prepare  for  him  an  easy  prey.     The  Hospitalers  and 

^  So  Bohaeddin    exprewly,  Yite    SaL  no  other  tnoe  seems  to  vemmin ;  Wllkea 

p  6S.    Frmnk  writers  mention  somewhere  ibid.  p.  280. 

here  a  piece  called  MArrscallia,  half  wav  *  Wilken  ibid.  pp.   280-282.     Beinand 

between  Sell&rieh  and  Tiberias^  of  which  Extraito  pp.  191,  192. 
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Templars,  and  also  the  archers,  fought  with  their  wonted  valour, 
80  long  as  their  strength  held  out.  The  foot  soldiers  at  length, 
exhausted  and  pining  with  thirst,  hroke  their  ranks ;  some 
threw  down  their  arms  and  surrendered  at  discretion ;  another 
party  fled  and  were  pursued  and  cut  to  pieces  ;  while  the  great 
body  withdrew  in  confusion  to  the  summit  of  Tell  Hattin. 
Hence  they  were  summoned  by  the  king,  to  return  to  the 
combat  and  support  the  knights  in  protecting  the  holy  cross ; 
but  to  this  order  they  gave  no  heed. 

The  king  then  directed  the  conflict  to  cease,  and  the  knights 
to  encamp  around  the  cross.  This  they  attempted  in  great 
disorder  ;  but  the  Saracens  now  pressed  upon  them,  and  let  fly 
showers  of  arrows ;  by  one  of  winch  the  bishop  of  Ptolemaifs, 
who  bore  the  cross,  was  slain.  In  this  extremity,  Guy  gave 
command  to  renew  the  fight ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Surrounded 
by  the  foe,  the  knights  of  Count  Raymond,  when  ordered  to  ad- 
vance, raised  the  cry  of  "  Sauve  qui  pent  1 "  and  put  their  horses 
to  full  speed  over  the  bodies  of  their  &llen  brethren.  The 
Count  himself,  and  several  other  chiefs,  followed  their  example  ; 
and  rushing  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  which  opened  to 
let  them  pass,  escaped  by  a  shameful  flight  in  the  direction  of 
Tyre.  All  now  was  lost.  The  king  withdrew  to  the  height  of 
Tell  Hattin,  and  with  his  brave  followers  drove  back  the  Sara- 
cens a:*  they  attempted  to  ascend.  Three  times  did  the  latter 
storm  the  height ;  at  length  they  got  possession  of  it ;  and  the 
Christians  were  either  made  prisoners,  or  driven  headlong  down 
the  steep  precipice  on  the  northern  side.  Among  those  who  sur- 
rendered were  king  Guy  himself,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Tem- 
plars, Baynald  of  Chatillon,  Honfroy  of  Toron,  and  the  bishop 
of  Lydda,  the  last  bearer  of  the  holy  cross.  The  cross  itsetf 
had  already  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.* 

Such  was  the  terrific  overthrow  of  the  Christian  army  and 
the  Christian  power.  After  the  conflict  had  ceased  for  want  of 
victims,  the  captive  princes  were  led  before  the  Sultan,  in  the 
antechamber  of  his  pavilion,  as  yet  hardly  pitched.  Saladin 
received  them,  as  became  a  brave  and  noble  warrior,  with  mild- 
ness and  respect.  On  Raynald  alone  his  eye  fell  fiercely ;  for 
he  remembered  his  oath  against  him.    He  ordered  sherbet  cooled. 

'  Reinaiid  Extraits  pp.  194-196.  Wil-  tie,  in  order  to  prMerve  it  fVom  the  infidels ; 
ken  ibid.  pp.  282-288.  The  captare  of  though  he  was  not  able  afterwards  to  find 
the  cross  by  the  Saracens  is  asserted  by  it  again;  Wilkcn  ibid.  p.  288.  a.  Bat  in 
Rad.  Cojcgeshale,  p.  557 ;  and  also  by  the  ^'  Extraits  "  of  Reinand,  first  published 
Gaufr.  Vinisauf,  1.  5.  Wilken,  writing  in  1822,  and  again  in  1829,  the  circum- 
in  A.  D.  1819,  remarks,  that  no  Arabian  stances  of  the  capture  of  the  cross  are 
writer  then  known  mentions  the  ciroum-  narrated  by  'Emiid  ed-Din,  as  having  hap- 
stance ;  and  he  relates  from  Hugo  Plagon  pened  before  the  last  oonflict  upon  Tell 
the  story  of  a  Templar,  who  professed  to  Hatttn ;  p.  195.  No  writer,  however,  ex- 
have  buried  the  cross  on  the  field  of  bat-  plains  what  became  of  it  afterwards 
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witii  ice  to  be  pies^ited  to  the  king  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  when 
the  latter  pas^  it  to  Raynald,  Saladin  bade  the  interpreter 
declare  to  the  king:  "Thou  givest  him  drink,  not  I;"  in 
allufdon  to  the  well  known  Arab  custom,  that  whoever  gives 
food  or  drink  to  another,  is  bound  to  protect  him  at  all  hazards. 
The  prisoners  were  then  removed ;  and  all  except  Baynald 
having  been  refreshed  with  food,  they  were  reconducted  to  the 
presence  of  Saladin  in  his  tent.  The  Sultan  had  determined 
on  his  course.  Addressing  himself  to  Baynald  with  looks  of 
wrath,  he  reminded  him  of  his  cruelty  and  insolence  against 
the  Muhammedans  and  their  religion,  and  invited  him  now  to 
embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  prophet.  As  Baynald  declared 
that  he  would  Uve  and  die  only  in  the  Christian  faith,  Saladin 
rose  from  his  seat,  drew  his  scimetar,  and  with  a  single  blow 
struck  through  the  shoulder  of  the  prisoner.  The  attendants 
rushed  upon  him  and  despatched  him.  The  terrified  king  and 
ether  prisoners  expected  to  share  the  same  fieite ;  but  Saladin 
reassured  them,  declaring  the  massacre  of  Baynald  to  be  only 
the  punishment  due  to  his  atrocities. — All  the  captive  knights^ 
both  of  the  Hospital  and  of  the  Temple,  were  beheaded  without 
mercy  and  in  cold  blood,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred.  The 
king  and  captive  princes  were  transferred  to  Damascus.' 

Saladin  was  not  slow  to  profit  by  his  victory.  The  fortresses 
of  the  Christians  throughout  the  country,  had  been  weakened 
by  drawing  off  their  garrisons  to  the  camp  at  SeflPftrieh ;  and 
the  stately  host  which  there  assembled,  had  now  perished,  or 
been  made  prisoners  at  Hattin.  The  castle  of  Tiberias  surren- 
dered the  next  day ;  two  days  afterwards  the  Sultan  marched 
against  'Akka,  to  which  he  laid  siege  ;  parties  of  troops  spread 
themselves  through  the  land  in  various  directions,  subduing  the 
smaller  places ;  and  before  the  end  of  September,  'Akka,  Csb- 
sarea,  T&£Bt,  Askelon,  and  all  the  cities  of  the  northern  coast, 
except  Tyre,  as  far  as  to  Beirtlt,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror. The  grand  catastrophe  was  completed  ;  and  the  power 
of  the  Christians  in  Palestine  fully  broken,  by  the  capitulation 
of  tiie  Holy  City  ;  which  took  place  on  the  tiiird  day  of  Octo- 
ber,  three  months  after  the  battle  of  Hattin.' 


>  This  aooonnt  of  Raynald*8  death  is  sq. — Arabian    cotemporary  writers    are: 

drawn  chiefly  from  Bohaeddin,  pp.  70,  71.  Bohaeddin   the  seoretaty   and  friend  of 

Comp.  Wtlken  tb.  p.  2S9.  Keinaud  Extraits  Sabidin,  Vit  SaL  p.  67  sq.    Ibn  el-Athir 

p.  198.— The  Frank  writers  who  give  the  m  Reinand  Extraits  pp.  190-199.    'Emdd 

details  of  the  battle  of  Hatttn  are :  Ber-  ed-D!n,  ibtd.    The  latter  writer,  and  per- 

aardos  HieMnr.  ni  Mnratori  Scriptores  haps  also  the  two  others,  wefce  present 

Rer.  ItaL  Tom.  VII.  6.152  sq.     Radnlph  daring  the  battle. 

Cof^iale  in  Martene  et  Dnrand  Tom.  *  Wilken  !b.  pp.  291-811. 
V.  p.  558  sq.    Hugo  Plagon,  ibid.  p.  600 
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We  descended  from  Tell  Hattin,  the  scene  of  the  last 
straggle  in  the  memorahle  conflict  above  described  ;^  and  at 
12.25  bent  our  course  westwards  to  regain  the  road  we  had  left. 
As  however  this  lay  at  some  distance,  we  preferred  to  turn  down 
a  cattle-track  nearer  at  hand,  though  still  circuitous  ;  a  steep 
and  stony  path,  through  a  narrow  and  very  rugged  side  Wady. 
This  brought  us  down  at  12.50  to  a  fine  fountain,  bursting  out 
just  under  the  western  end  of  the  Tell,  still  in  the  ravine.  A 
few  paces  before  coming  to  the  fountain,  are  the  remains  of  a 
large  stone  building.  All  the  cattle  of  the  village  seemed 
collected  around  the  water;  so  that  at  first  we  could  hardly 
approach  it. 

The  village  of  Hattin  lies  close  at  hand,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  ravine,  which  here  opens  out  northwards  into  the  lower 
plain.  It  is  an  ordinary  village  of  no  great  size ;  the  houses 
are  of  stone,  meanly  built.  The  plain  is  narrow,  hardly  twenty 
minutes  in  breadth,  running  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  and  forming 
the  middle  step  of  descent  from  the  high  plain  south  of  Tell 
Hattin,  to  that  of  Mejdel  and  the  lake  itself.  On  the  southwest 
it  is  skirted  by  the  ridge  or  offset,  of  which  the  long  Tell  forms 
a  part;  the  latter  rising  on  this  side  nearly  or  quite  four 
hundred  feet.*  On  the  northeast  it  is  bordered  by  what,  as  here 
seen,  is  a  slight  swelling  ridge,  but  on  the  other  side  descends 
steeply  some  three  hundred  feet  to  the  plain  of  Mejdel  and  the 
lake. 

Through  this  plain,  called  Sahil  Hattin,  passes  down  the 
bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  now  dry,  which  has  its  rise  in  the 
hills  east  of  'Arrfibeh  and  Deir  Hanna.  At  a  point  about  forty 
minutes  N.  75®  E.  from  the  village  of  Hattin,  this  torrent 
breaks  down  abraptly  through  the  ridge  to  the  plain  of  Mejdel, 
Toy  a  steep,  narrow  valley,  called  Wady  el-Hamftm.  In  the 
precipitous  sides,  are  the  singular  rains  and  caverns  of  the 
castle  KtlVat  Ibn  Ma'&n,  of  which  I  shall  speak  iurther  on. 
Just  at  the  upper  end  of  this  gap,  on  the  south  side,  are  the 
rains  of  what  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  town.  It  bears 
N.  80°  E.  from  Hattin,  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  dis- 
tant ;  and  the  people  said,  that  among  the  ruins  were  columns 
and  the  remains  of  churches.  It  is  called  Irbid,  and  is  unques- 
tionably the  spot,  which  Pococke  describes  under  the  name  of 
'^  Baitsida ; ''  where  were  columns  and  the  rains  of  a  large 
church,  with  a  sculptured  door-case  of  white  marble.* 

That  traveller  held  it  to  be  the  Bethsaida  of  Galilee  ;  and 

'  So  Ibn  el-Aihir  expressly,   Beinaod  say  there  are  here  *'  a  few  Roman  mins ;" 

Extr.  pp.  195,  196.  p.  299.  [91.1 — See  an  account  of  onr  visit 

*  See  above,  p.  870.  in  1852,  in  Vol  IIL  Sect  VIII,  under  May 

*  Pococke  Vol  U.  i.  p.  68.— Irby  and  18th. 
Hangles  write  the  name  **£rbedj"  and 
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granting  his  report  of  the  name  to  be  correct,  there  would  be 
little  room  for  doubt  in  the  case.  But  here,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  I  must  question  the  accuracy  of  Pococke's  informa- 
tion. We  inquired  of  old-  and  young  ;  but  no  one  knew  of  any 
other  ruins  in  the  vicinity,  nor  of  any  other  name  than  Irbid. 
We  repeated  particularly  the  names  of  Bethsaida  and  Chora- 
ein;  but  no  one  had  ever  heard  them.  And  afterwards,  we 
made  similar  inquiries  at  Tiberias  and  all  along  the  lake,  but 
with  no  better  success.  I  must  therefore  believe  that  Pococke 
was  mistaken  in  the  name ;  or  heard  it  perhaps  from  the 
monks,  or  from  Arabs  in  some  way  connected  with  them ;  or 
not  impossibly  inquired  of  his  Arab  guide,  if  that  were  not 
Bethsaida,  and  received  an  affirmative  reply.  ^  That  this  name 
is  not  now  known  among  the  common  people,  is  very  certain  ; 
and  there  is  also  good  reason  to  suppose,  that  this  place  is  no 
other  than  the  ancient  Arbela  of  Josephus ;  the  form  Irbid 
being  probably  a  corruption  for  Irbil.  I  shall  recur  to  this 
Jopic  again  when  I  come  to  speak  further  of  the  Ktsrat  Ibn 
Ma'&n  ;  with  which  these  ruins  are  said  to  be  connected. 

We  left  Hattin  at  1  o'clock  for  Tiberias,  keeping  near  the 
foot  of  the  Tell  on  a  general  course  about  8.  E.  by  E.  along  the 
plain.  In  this  direction  were  numerous  threshing-floors  belong- 
ing to  the  village  ;  and  the  people  were  yet  engaged  in  gather- 
ing the  harvest  on  the  plain.  As  we  passed  on,  the  opening  of 
Wady  el-Ham4m  and  the  site  of  Irbid  lay  about  twenty 
minutes  distant  on  our  left ;  but  the  ruins  are  so  nearly  levelled 
to  the  ground,  that  we  could  not  distinctly  make  them  out, 
even  at  this  short  distance.  Not  far  beyond  is  a  low  water-shed 
in  the  plain,  dividing  it  into  two  basins ;  that  which  we  had 
passed  is  drained  by  the  Wady  el-HamStm  ;  while  the  waters  of 
that  to  which  we  now  came,  run  off  through  another  small 
Wady,  which  in  like  manner  breaks  down  through  to  the  lake, 
a  little  more  than  half  an  hour  north  of  Tiberias. 

Across  this  latter  basin  ran  a  small  dry  water-course,  coming 
down  from  the  higher  plain  on  our  right,  from  near  the  reputed 
place  of  the  miracle  of  the  five  loaves  and  five  thousand.  Down 
the  same  Wady  passes  the  main  Damascus  road,  as  it  comes 
from  Mount  Tabor ;  leaving  Tiberias  at  some  distance  on  the 
right.  We  kept  on  our  course,  in  the  direction  of  Tiberias, 
towards  the  top  of  the  intervening  ridge,  to  which  the  plain 
here  runs  up  by  a  gradual  ascent.  As  we  rode  along,  many 
flocks  of  the  Semermer  or  locust  bird  flew  up  around  us  ;  and 

*  See  tbe  remariu  on  p.  112  of  Vol.  I.  iU  name  was  KbAn  '*  Bat  Szaida ;  **  Zach't 
In  tbe  Mune  way,  perhaps,  Seetien,  at  the  MonatL  Coir.  XVIIL  p.  848.  Keisen  L  p. 
wen  known  Khan  Minyefai,  was  told  that    844,  84fi. 
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we  conld  perceive,  that  almost  every  bird  had  a  locust  in  its 
mouth.     They  are  a  great  blessing  to  the  country. 

At  2^  o'clock  we  reached  the  brow  of  the  height  above 
Tiberias,  where  a  view  of  nearly  the  whole  lake  opened  at  once 
upon  us.  It  was  a  moment  of  no  little  interest ;  for  who  can 
look  without  interest  upon  that  lake,  on  whose  shores  the 
8aviour  lived  so  long,  and  where  he  performed  so  many  of  his 
mighty  works  ?  Yet  to  me,  I  must  confess,  so  long  as  we 
continued  around  the  lake,  the  attraction  lay  more  in  these 
associations,  than  in  the  scenery  itself.  The  lake  presents 
indeed  a  beautiful  sheet  of  limpid  water,  in  a  deep  depressed 
basin ;  from  which  the  shores  rise  in  general  steeply  and 
continuously  all  around,  except  where  a  ravine,  or  sometimes 
a  deep  Wady,  occasionally  interrupts  them.  The  hills  are 
rounded  and  tame,  with  little  of  the  picturesque  in  their  form ; 
they  are  decked  by  no  shrubs  nor  forests  ;  and  even  the  verdure 
of  the  grass  and  herbage,  which  earlier  in  the  season  might  give 
them  a  pleasing  aspect,  was  already  gone  ;  they  were  now  only^ 
naked  and  dreary.  Whoever  looks  here  for  the  magnificence  of. 
the  Swiss  lakes,  or  the  softer  beauty  of  those  of  England  and 
the  United  States,  will  be  disappointed.  My  expectations  had 
not  been  of  that  kind  ;  yet  from  the  romantic  character  of  the 
scenery  around  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  other  parts  of  Palestine,  I 
certainly  had  anticipated  something  more  striking  than  we 
found  around  the  lake  of  Tiberias.*  One  interesting  object 
greeted  our  eyes,  a  little  boat  with  a  white  sail  gliding  over  the 
waters ;  the  only  one,  as  we  afterwards  found,  upon  all  the 
lake. 

We  descended  the  slope  obliquely  from  the  northwest  to- 
wards Tiberias.  Here  we  had  our  first  sight  of  the  terrors  of 
an  earthquake,  in  the  prostrate  walls  of  the  town,  now  present- 
ing little  more  than  heaps  of  ruins.  At  3  o'clock  we  were 
opposite  the  gate  upon  the  west ;  and  keeping  along  between., 
the  wall  and  the  numerous  threshing-floors  still  in  operation,  we 
pitched  our  tent  ten  minutes  lateV,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake 
south  of  the  city. 

Tiberias,  in  Arabic  Tttbariyeh,  lies  directly  upon  the  shore^ 
at  a  point  where  the  heights  retire  a  little,  leaving  a  narrow 
strip,  not  exactly  of  plain,  but  of  undulating  land,  nearly  two 
miles  in  length  along  the  lake.  Back  of  this  the  mountain 
ridge  rises  steeply.  The  town  is  situated  near  the  northern  end 
of  this  tract,  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  parallelogram,  about  half 
a  mile  long ;  surrounded  towards  the  land  by  a  thick  wall,  once 

>  <*The  lake  of  Tiberias  is  a  fine  sheet    gether  devoid  of  oharacter.*     Iitj  and 
of  water,  bot  the  land  about  it  has  no    Mangles,  p.  294.  [S9.] 
•triking  features,  and  the  aceneiy  iK  alto- 
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not  far  from  twenty  feet  high,  with  towers  at  regular  intervals. 
Towards  the  sea,  the  city  is  open.  The  castle  is  an  irregular 
mass  of  building  at  the  northwest  comer.  The  walls  of  the 
town,  as  we  have  seen,  were  thrown  down  by  the  earthquake  of 
Jan.  1,  1837  ;  and  not  a  finger  had  as  yet  been  raised  to  build 
them  up.  In  some  parts  they  were  still  standing,  though  with 
breaches  ;  but  from  every  quarter,  footpaths  led  over  the  ruins 
into  the  city.  The  castle  also  suffered  greatly.  Very  many  of 
the  houses  were  destroyed  ;  indeed  few  remained  without  injury. 
Several  of  the  minarets  were  thrown  down  ;  but  a  slender  one 
of  wood  had  escaped.  We  entered  the  town  directly  from  our 
tent,  over  the  prostrate  wall,  and  made  our  way  through  the 
streets  in  the  midst  of  the  sad  desolation.  Many  of  the  houses 
had  already  been  rebuilt  in  a  hasty  and  temporary  manner. 
The  whole  town  made  upon  us  the  impression,  of  being  the 
most  mean  and  miserable  place  we  had  yet  visited ;  a  picture 
of  disgusting  filth  and  frightful  wretchedness. 

The  Jews  occupy  a  quarter  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  adja- 
cent to  the  lake  ;  this  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  a 
single  gate,  which  was  closed  every  night.  We  found  many 
Jews  in  the  streets  ;  but  although  I  addressed  several  of  them  in 
German,  I  could  get  only  a  few  words  of  reply,  enough  to 
make  out  that  they  were  chiefly  from  Russian  Poland,  and  could 
not  speak  German.  The  men  were  poor,  haggard,  and  filthy ; 
the  shadows  of  those  I  had  so  often  seen  in  the  fairs  of  Leipsic. 
The  Jewish  females,  of  whom  also  we  saw  many,  looked  much 
better,  and  were  neatly  dressed  ;  many  of  them  in  white.  Ti- 
berias and  Safed  are  the  two  holy  cities  of  the  modern  Jews  in 
ancient  Galilee ;  like  Jerusalem  and  Hebron  in  Judea.  This 
place  retains  something  of  its  former  renown  for  Hebrew  learn- 
ing ;  and  before  the  earthquake  there  were  here  two  Jewish 
schools.^ 

Upon  this  people,  it  was  said,  fell  here  in  Tiberias  the  chief 
weight  of  the  earthquake  ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  hundreds 
who  then  perished,  were  Jews.*  A  Muhammedan,  with  whom 
my  companion  fell  into  conversation  at  the  threshing-floors, 
related,  that  he  and  four  others  were  returning  down  the  moun- 
tain west  of  the  city  in  the  aflemoon,  when  the  earthquake 
occurred.  All  at  once  the  earth  opened  and  closed  a^in,  and 
two  of  his  companions  disappeared.     He  ran  home  affrighted  ; 

*  Bnrckhftrdt  p.  826.  Elliott's  Travels  weeks  after  tlie  earthquake,  bringing  alms 
n.  p.  846  — Steph.  Schnlz  in  1754  foand  and  aid  to  the  sufferers  from  Beirut,  there 
liere  twenty  youths  studying  the  Talmud ;  probably  perished  at  Tiberias  about  seven 
Leitnogen,  etc.  Th.  V.  p.  200  sq.  hundred  persons,  out  of  a  population  of 

*  See  also  Schubert's  Reise  lU.  p.  284.  twenty-Hve  hundred.  Miss.  Herald,  Nor, 
Aooording  to  the  report  of  Mr  Thomson,  1887.  p.  438. 


who  Tiuted  Safed  and  Tiberias  not  three 
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and  found  that  his  wife,  mother,  and  two  others  in  the  ftmily^ 
had  perished.  On  digging  next  day  where  his  two  companiona 
had  disappeared,  they  were  found  dead  in  a  standing  posture.^ 

The  earthquake  gave  of  course  a  terrible  blow  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town.  All  the  statistics  we  could  now  obtain, 
were  to  the  following  import.  Before  the  earthquake  the  taxa- 
ble Muslims  were  numbered  at  two  hundred ;  of  whom  more 
than  one  hundred  had  perished,  or  been  impressed  as  soldiers* 
The  Christians  are  all  Greek  Catholics ;  and  number  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  men ;  while  the  men  among 
the  Jews  were  reckoned  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two 
hundred.  This  gives  scarcely  a  population  of  two  thousand 
souls.^  The  fullest  account  of  Tiberias  in  modem  times,  and 
particularly  of  the  Jews,  is  by  Burckhardt* 

Close  on  the  shore,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  is  the 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  ;  a  long  narrow  vaulted  building, 
rude  and  without  taste,  which  has  sometimes  been  compared  not 
inaptly  to  a  boat  turned  upwde  down.  It  is  in  feet  merely  a 
long  vault  with  a  pointed  arch,  without  windows  ;  having  at  its 
west  end  a  very  small  court.  This  court  and  church  have  been 
the  usual  resting  place  of  Frank  travellers  in  Tiberias ;  and 
have  in  this  way  become  somewhat  notorious,  for  the  swarms  of 
fleas  by  which  they,  as  well  as  all  the  houses  of  the  town,  are 
infested.*  The  church  belongs  to  the  Latin  convent  of  Naza- 
reth ;  the  monks  visit  it  annually  on  St.  Peter's  day  and  cele- 
brate mass  ;  at  other  times  it  is  lent  to  the  Greek  Catholics  of 
Tiberias.'  Latin  monastic  tradition  places  the  edifice  on  the 
spot,  where  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  took  place  after  our 
Lord's  resurrection,  and  where  he  gave  his  last  charge  to  Peter.* 
Almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  too,  the  building  of  the  church  is 

^  In  A.  D.  1759,  Oct  80th,  Tiberias  of  whom  one  fbfnrth  part  were  Jews;  p. 

was  in  like  manner  laid  waste  by  a  similar  822.    In  1815  the  number  of  hooset  i» 

earthquake.     Mariti,  who  visited  it  soon  given  by  Turner,  on  the  authority  of  % 

after,  describes  it  as  utterly  in  ruins ;  and  respectable  Jew,  at  400  Turkisli,  100  Jew- 

•ays  that  several  buildings  were  swallowed  ish,  and  50  Christian ;  Tour  ete.  II.  p.  140. 

up ;  Voyages  II.  p.  1G5,  166.  Neuw.  1791.  Beiggren  in  1822,  also  on  Jewish  author- 

According  to  Volney,  the  shocks  of  the  ity,  gives  the  number  of  souls  at  over, 

same    earthquake    continued    for    three  4000,  of  whom  only  some  800  were  said 

months    to    disquiet   the  inhabitaats  of  to  be  Jew&  Reise  II.  p.  844. 
Mount   Lebanon ;    and    20,000    persons        "  Travels  j^.  820-828.  Sec  siso  Schds 


were  reported  to  have  perished  in  the  val-  p.  248. 

ley  of  elBukA'a ;  Voyage  I.  p.  276,  Ptris  *  Hasselquist  p.  181.  Burokhardt  p.  820. ' 

1787.     Comp.  Baohiene  Th.  IL  Bd.  IV.  p.  Turner  p.  140,  142.    Irby  and  Man^^ 

184.— I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  pp.  294,  295.  [89,  90.]     Monro  I.  pp.  809, 

more  full  account  of  this  earthquake ;  818,  816.    The  natives  are  said  to  havo 

which  seems  to  have  been  not  less  terrific  here  the  current  saying :    ^  The  king  of  * 

than  that  of  1837.  the  fleas  has  his  court  at  T&bariydi;* 

*  In  1886  there  are  said  to  have  been  Clarke's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land  p.  478. 

three  hundred  families  of  Jews  in  Tiberias ;  4to.  Irby  and  Mangles  L  c  Turner  L  c. 

Elliott's  Travels  II.  p.  846.    Burckhardt  *  Burokh.  p.  822.  Tomer  I  e. 

in  1812  gives  the  popubition  at  4000  souls,  *  John  c.  21. 
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.ascribed  to  Helena,  or  at  least  to  the  fourth  century  ;  and  even 
Dr  Clarke  chimes  in  with  this  absurdity.'  The  pointed  arch 
necessarily  limits  its  antiquity  to  the  time  of  the  crusades,  at 
the  earliest ;  and  Irby  and  Mangles  further  noticed,  ''  that  one 
of  the  stones  of  the  building  had  part  of  an  inverted  Arabic 
inscription  on  it/'  which  aho  goes  to  contradict  the  legend.^ 
We  observed  no  other  traces  of  antiquity  within  the  walls.^ 

Passing  out  of  the  city  again  to  our  tent,  we  kept  on  south- 
wards along  the  lake,  to  visit  the  celebrated  warm  baths.  On 
the  way  are  many  traces  of  ruins,  evidently  belonging  to  the 
ancient  city,  and  showing  that  it  was  situated  here  ;  or,  at  least, 
extended  much  further  than  the  modem  town  in  this  direction. 
They  consist  mostly  of  foundations,  with  traces  of  walls,  heaps 
of  stones,  and  a  thick  wall  for  some  distance  along  the  sea. 
Near  the  middle  lie  several  scattered  columns  of  gray  granite, 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long ;  and  at  some  distance,  a  single  solitary 
column  is  still  standing.^  Among  the  threshing-floors  on  the 
west  of  the  town,  were  also  two  blocks  of  a  colimin  of  polished 
red  Syenite  granite,  about  three  feet  in  diameter  ;  they  were  said 
to  have  been  carried  thither  from  these  ruins.  These  traces  of 
ancient  remains  extend  nearly  to  the  baths.^ 

The  baths  are  on  a  part  of  the  shore  a  little  elevated  above 
the  lake,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  strip  of  land  above  described, 
and  about  thirty-five  minutes  from  the  city.  There  is  an  old 
bathing  house,  now  in  decay,  though  baths  for  the  common 
people  are  still  kept  up  in  it.*  A  new  building  has  been  erected 
a  few  rods  further  north  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  ;  it  was  commenced 
in  1833,  and  passes  here,  and  with  reason,  for  a  splendid  edifice. 
The  principal  or  public  bath  occupies  the  centre  of  the  building, 
consisting  of  a  large  circular  apartment,  with  a  marble  pavement 
all  around  the  circular  reservoir  in  the  middle,  to  which  several 
steps  lead  down.     The  roof  is  supported  by  columns.     There  are 

'  Nioephoros  Callittas  in  the  14th  oen-  tioned ;  e.  g.  by  Qnaresmhif  II.  p.  864. 
tuiy  places  here  one  of  Helena's  reputed  Van  Egmond  and  Heyman  IL  p.  SS. 
chorches ;  8.  80.  See  above,  Vol  I.  p.  Bnrckhardt  p.  828.  Borckhardt  says  also, 
875.  Clarke's  Travels  etc.  pp.  465,  466,  that  there  are  other  remains  on  the  north 
4to.  See  the  historical  notioes  of  Tiberias  of  the  tiwn,  on  a  hill  close  to  the  lake, 
farther  on.  which  commands  the  town  and  seems  to 
^  Travels  p.  295.  [89.]  have  been  once  fortified ;  p  829.  Irby 
'  According  to  Bnrckhardt,  **in  the  and  Mangles,  p.  293.  [89.]  But  these  are 
street,  not  (ar  from  the  chnrch,  is  a  large  probably  not  older  than  the  eighteenth 
stone,  formerly  the  architrave  of  some  century ;  see  further  on,  p.  894. 
building;  upon  which  are  sculptured  in  *  This  is  the  building  described  by 
bas-relief  two  lions  seizing  two  sheep.**  Bnrckhardt ;  p.  339.  According  to  See- 
Travels  p.  822.  tzen   it  was  eivcted    by  Jezz'ir   Pasha; 

*  Bnrckhardt  speaks  also  of  columns  of  Zach's  Monatl.  Corr.  XVIII.  p.  349.  Kei- 
gray  granite  lying  here  in  the  lake ;  and  of  sen  L  p.  348.  In  Husselquis^s  day  there 
others  opposite  the  town,  likewise  in  the  was  onjy  a  miserable  house  in  ruins ;  p. 
water;  pp  821,  828.  557.    Quaresmius  speaks  only  of  a  hut 

*  The  same  ruins  have  been  often  men-  (tugurium)  with  two  rooms ;  U.  p.  866. 
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several  doors,  and  between  them  niches  or  recesses  in  the  wall, 
for  the  use  of  the  bathers.  We  passed  through  this  apartment, 
and  found  the  heat  and  steam  so  very  oppressive,  that  I  was 
glad  to  regain  the  open  air.  In  the  same  building  are  private 
rooms  for  wealthier  guests ;  furnished  in  an  uncommonly  good 
oriental  style.  In  the  one  we  entered,  was  a  laige  and  beautiful 
bath  of  white  marble.  Just  above  the  old  builcUng  is  the  round 
reservoir,  arched  over  ;  in  which  the  water  from  the  springs  is 
first  collected,  and  suffered  to  cool  to  the  proper  temperature  for 
the  use  of  the  new  baths.  There  are  no  traces  of  antiquity 
visible  around  the  baths.  ^ 

According  to  the  bath-keeper,  there  are  four  springs ;  one 
flowing  out  under  the  old  building,  and  three  others  at  intervals 
of  a  few  paces  further  south.'  A  covered  channel  now  runs 
along  before  them  all,  collecting  the  water  and  conducting  it  to 
the  reservoir ;  so  that  the  comparatively  small  quantity  which 
still  flows  in  their  former  channels  down  to  the  sea,  appears 
merely  as  if  oozing  out  of  the  ground,  rather  than  as  coming 
from  large  springs.  The  more  southern  were  said  to  be  the 
largest.  The  water,  as  it  issues  from  the  ground,  is  too  hot  to 
bear  the  hand  in  it ;  a  pocket  thermometer  held  for  some  time 
in  the  water,  and  then  examined  in  the  air,  stood  at  140®  F. 
Our  friend  Mr  Hebard,  a  short  time  before,  had  carefully  ex- 
amined his  thermometer  while  still  in  the  water,  and  found  it 
standing  at  144^  F.'  The  taste  is  excessively  salt  and  bitter,  like 
heated  sea  water  ;  there  is  also  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur,  but 
no  taste  of  it.  The  water  deposits  a  sediment  as  it  runs  down 
to  the  sea,  which  differs  in  colour  below  the  different  springs, 
being  in  one  white,  in  another  greenish,  in  a  third  reddish  yellow, 
etc.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  water  has  ever  been  carefully 
analyzed.*  These  baths  are  regarded  as  efficacious  in  rheumatic 
complaints,  and  in  cases  of  debility  ;  and  are  visited,  principally 
in  July,  by  people  from  all  parts  of  Syria. 

'  Irby  and  Mangles  speak   of  a  wall  than  at  ordinary-  times.     See  MrHiom- 

beyond  the  springs,  running  from  the  lake  son's  report,  Miss.  Herald  Nov.  1887,  p. 

to  the  mountain's  side ;  they  regard  it  as  438. 

the    fortification    of    Vespasian's    camp,  ^  Monro  speaks  of  an  analysis  made  for 

which  is  not  improbable ;  p.  294.  [89.]  him  by  Dr  Turner,  the  result  of  which  is 

See  Jos.  B.  J.  8.  10.  1 ;  comp.  4.  1.  3.  given    very    unsatisfactorily  as    follows: 

'  The  mountain  has  here  a  dark  basaltic  **  The  deposite  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate 

appearance.       Hasselquist    describes   the  of  lime,  with  a  very  small  proportion  of 

rocks  under  which  the  springs  flow  out,  as  muriatic  salts,  differing  in  no  respect  from 

composed  of  a  black  and  somewhat  brittle  that  of  the  Dead  Sea ; "  Summer  Ramble 

sulphureous  st^me,  which  he  seems  to  re-  I.  p.  812.    Pococke  brought  home  a  bottle 

gard  as  the  stink-stone  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  of  these  waters,  and  says :  "  It  was  found, 

p.  556.     See  above.  Vol.  I.  p.  512.  that  they   had  in   them  a   considerable 

*  At  the  time  of  the  earthquake,  Jan.  quantity  of  gross  fixed  vitriol,  some  alum, 

] ,  1837,  and  for  some  days  afterwards,  the  and  a  mineral  salt ; "  Vol.  II.  i.  p^  69.  See 

?[uantity  of  water  flowing  from  the  springs  also  Hasselquist  Beise  p.  556.  Bordchazdt 

s  said  to  have  been  immensely  increased;  'p.  829. 
it  was  also  thought  to  have  been  hotter 
ill.  258-260 
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These  warm  fountains  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  also  not 
tinfrequently  by  Josephus  and  in  the  Talmud.*  According  to 
Josephus,  they  were  not  far  from  Tiberias,  and  were  csdled 
Ammaus,  signifying  '  warm  baths  ;  ^  so  that  this  name  would 
seem  to  be  very  probably  merely  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew 
HammcUh,  which  has  the  same  signification,  and  was  the  name 
of  a  town  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.'  The  Talmud 
also  everywhere  speaks  of  these  baths  as  the  ancient  Hammath  ; 
and  although  this  position  would  perhaps  fall  more  naturally 
within  the  limits  of  Zebulun,  yet  the  place  might  still  have 
been  assigned  to  another  tribe,  as  was  done  in  so  many  other 
instances.'  The  present  Arabic  word  for  warm  baths,  is  in  like 
manner  the  kindred  form  Hamm&m. — Vespasian  for  a  time  had 
a  fortified  camp  near  these  springs.*  I  find  no  further  direct 
mention  of  them,  except  in  the  Rabbinical  writings  already  refer- 
red to,  imtil  the  time  of  the  crusades  ;  when  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
describes  them.  They  are  rarely  spoken  of  by  subsequent 
travellers  before  the  seventeenth  century.' 

We  returned  from  the  baths  ;  and  as  we  sat  at  evening  in 
the  door  of  our  tent,  looking  out  over  the  placid  surface  of  the 
lake,  its  aspect  was  too  inviting  not  to  allure  us  to  take  a  bath 
in  its  limpid  waters.  The  clear  and  gravelly  bottom  shelves 
down  in  this  part  very  gradually,  and  is  strewed  with  many 
pebbles.  In  or  after  the  rainy  season,  when  the  torrents  from 
the  neighbouring  hills  and  the  more  northern  mountains,  stream 
into  the  lake,  the  water  rises  to  a  higher  level,  and  overflows  the 
court-yards  of  the  houses  along  its  shore  in  Tiberias.*  The  lake 
furnishes  the  only  supply  of  water  for  the  inhabitants ;  it  is 
sparkling  and  pleasant  to  the  taste  ;  or  at  least  it  was  so  to  us, 
after  drinking  so  long  of  water  carried  in  our  leathern  bottles. 
Indeed,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  have  joined  Josephus  and 
Quaresmius  in  pronoimcing  it  sweet  and  most  potable,^  had  not 
some  of  our  party  discerned  in  it  a  s%ht  brackish  taste ;  which, 
considering  the  very  copious  brackish  fountains  that  flow  into  it, 
is  not  improbable.'     Along  the  shore,  Schubert  picked  up  shells 

*  Plin.  H.  N.  6.  15,  "  Ab  occidente  Ti-    SaKgnaco  Tom.  IX.  a  9.   Cotavic  p.  859. 
beiiade,   aqtiU  calidis  salabri.**    Joseph.    Qoaresmias  II.  p.  866,  etc  etc. 

Ant  18.  2.  3.    B.  J.  2.  21.  6.   ib.  4.  1.  8.  •  Burckhardt  p.   332.    Tumei's  Toor 

Vit  $  16.    For  the  Talmndic  passages,  see  II.  p.  142.     See  the  remarks  on  the  rise 

Lightfoot  Op.  II.  pp.  224,  225.   Buxtorf  of  the  Jordan,   above,   Vol.   L   pp.  541, 

Tiberias  p.  18.  542. 

'  Joseph.  *Afi/Amovs  Ant.  18.  2.  a  B.  J.  ^  Joseph.  B.  J.   8.    10.   7,  Xlfuni .... 

4.  1.  8.     Hcb.  ran  Hammath,  Josh.  19,  y?iMct7d   t«    Bfiws  iffrl  ical  vorl/u»r«(n^ 

35,                       '  '  Qoaresmins  it  p.   862,  "  Non  oosnossB, 

•  Lightfoot  L  c  ReUnd  Pahest  p.  161,  paludossB,  vel  amars,  sed  clans,  dulces, 
j035^  potabiles,  et  fecundso." 

*  Joseph.  B.  J.  8.  10.  1 :  comp.  4.  1.  8.  *  Schubert  Umits  the  brackish  taste  of 
See  above,  p  884.  n.  1.  ^^®  water  to  the  shallow  places  along  the 

•  E.  g.  Abnlfeda  Tab.  Syr.  p.  84.  B.  de  ■^^o"  J  ^^  PP-  287,  288. 

Vol.  n.— 33  ill.  260, 261 
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of  the  same  species  of  fresh-water  snails,  which  he  had  before 
found  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Jordan.* 

The  lake  is  full  of  fish  of  various  kinds  ;  and  Hasselquist  . 
was  the  first  in  modem  times,  to  note  the  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  some  of  the  same  species  of  fish  are  met  with  here, 
as  in  the  Nile,  viz.  8Uuru8  and  Mugil  (chub),  and  likewise 
Another  which  he  calls  Spams  Galilceus,  a  species  of  bream." 
We  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  an  abundant  supply  for  our 
evening  and  morning  meal ;  and  found  them  delicate  and  well 
•flavoured.  The  fislung  is  carried  on  only  from  the  shore  ;  it  is 
usually  farmed  out  by  the  government ;  but  we  did  not  learn  on 
what  terms  it  was  at  present  held.'  The  little  boat  which  we 
had  seen  with  its  white  sail,  as  we  descended  to  the  city,  was 
now  lying  on  the  eastern  shore  five  or  six  miles  distant ;  it  had 
gone  thither  in  order  to  fetch  wood  ;  and  we  pleased  ourselves 
with  the  idea  of  taking  a  sail  in  it  upon  the  lake  the  next  day. 
Schubert  saw  here  no  boat  the  preceding  year  ;  though  my  com- 
panion found  one,  probably  the  same,  in  1834  and  again  in  1835.^ 

The  view  of  the  lake  from  Tiberias  embraces  its  whole  extent, 
except  the  southwest  extremity.  The  entrance  of  the  Jordan 
from  the  north  was  distinctly  visible,  bearing  N.  E.  by  N.  with  a 
plain  extending  from  it  eastwards.  Further  west,  Safed  was 
also  seen,  N.  6°  W.  Upon  the  eastern  shore,  the  moxmtain,  or 
rather  the  wall  of  high  table  land,  rises  with  more  boldness  than 
on  the  western  side,  and  two  deep  ravines  are  seen  breaking  down 
through  to  the  lake.  That  towards  the  north  is  the  Wady 
Semak  of  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt ;  the  more  southern  one  is 
Wady  Fik,  bearing  E.  by  N.  and  having  its  head  near  the  town 
of  the  same  name.^  The  view  of  the  southern  end  of  the  lake 
is  cut  off  by  a  high  promontory  of  the  western  mountain,  which 
projects  considerably,  not  far  beyond  the  hot  springs  ;  we  could 
distinguish  only  the  southeast  comer  of  the  sea,  bearing  about  8.  S. 
E.     We  would  gladly  have  followed  the  shore  southwards  to  the 

'  Sohnbert  IIL  pp.  287,  288.  boat  had  fallen  to  pieces  the  jear  before ; 

'  Hasselq.  Beise  pp.  181,  889,  412  sq.  p.  882.    According  to  Tomer,  it  had  been 

428  sq.    Josephus  speaks  also  of  kinds  of  bnilt  by  Jezzar  in  order  to  bring  wood  from 

fishes  peculiar  to  this  lake,  B.  J.  8.  10.  7.  the  eastern  shore;  II.  p.  141.    Irbjr  and 

'  When  Bnrckhardt  was  here  in  1812,  Mangles  in  1818  found  no  boat  whatever, 

the  fishery  of  the  lake  was  rented  at  700  p.  295,  [90,1  althongh  Richardson  a  year 

piastres  a  year ;  Trav.  p.  882.  earlier  speaks  of  seeing  two ;  VoL   II.  p. 

.  *  Sohnbert  Reise  HI.  p.  287.    Pococke  429.    According  to  Berggren  there  was 

made  an  excursion  upon  the  lake  in  a  none  in  1822,  IL  p.  242;  and  Prokesch 

boat,  which  was  kept  **in  order  to  bring  affirms  the  same  in  1829 ;  p.  189. 

wood  from  the  other  tide ;  **  II.  i.  p.  69.^  *  Seetxen  in  Zaoh's  Mon.  Corr.  XVIIL 

Seetzen  in  1806  found  a  ringle  boat  on  the  p.  847.     Reisen  I.  p.  848.     Bnrckhardt  p. 

•  lake,  but  not  m  a  state  to  be  ui>ed ;  Zach*s  281.    For  the  Wady  and  village  of  l>1k, 

MonatL  Corr.  XYIXI.  p.  850.     Reisen  L  p.  see  more  in  Burckhardt,  p.  279  sq. 
850.    Burckhardt  hi  1812  says  the  only 
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outlet  of  the  lake,  where  the  Jordan  issues  from  it ;  but  our 
time  did  not  permit. 

The  distance  to  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  according  to 
Pococke,  is  four  miles  from  Tiberias ;  according  to  Mr  Fisk  it  is 
one  hour  from  the  baths.  ^  Pococke  went  thither,  and  describes 
the  end  of  the  sea  as  narrow  ;  the  Jordan  issues  near  the  western 
side,  at  first  running  south  for  about  a  Airlong,  and  then  turning 
west  for  half  a  mile.  In  this  space,  between  the  river  and  the 
lake,  there  is  a  rising  ground  called  Kerak,  where  at  present  is  a 
Mudim  village  apparently  recently  sprung  up.  Pococke  speaks 
here  only  of  traces  of  fortifications  and  ruins  ;  and  so  too  See- 
tzen  and  others.  On  the  west  of  this  is  a  long  bridge,  or  cause- 
way on  arches,  over  marshy  ground ;  under  which  the  water 
flows  into  the  Jordan  when  the  lake  is  high,  making  the  site  of 
Kerak  an  island.  There  are  likewise  remains  of  a  bridge  over 
the  Jordan  itself.*  Here  was  unquestionably  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Tarichaea,  which  Josephus  describes  as  situated  below 
the  mountain  on  the  lake,  thirty  stadia  south  of  Tiberias.'  This 
was  one  of  the  cities  fortified  by  Josephus  himself ;  and  was 
taken  with  great  slaughter  by  Titus,  acting  imder  the  orders  of 
Vespasian.* 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  east  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake  at  its  most  southern  point,  lies  the  village  of  8e- 
makh,  containing  thirty  or  forty  poor  mud  houses,  and  a  few 
built  of  black  stone.  According  to  Burckhardt,  the  beach  along 
this  part  of  the  sea  is  a  fine  gravel  of  quartz,  flint,  and  tuf- 
wacke  ;  there  is  no  shallow  water  ;  the  lake  being  of  consider- 
able depth  close  in  shore,  and  without  either  re^s  or  rushes. 
The  Ohor  is  here  not  cultivated,  except  a  small  tract  around 
Semakh.  The  village  is  inhabited  by  Muslims  and  a  few  Greek 
Christians.^ 

'  Pococke  Vol.  II.  i.  p.  70.     See  Life  sq^iigeflt,  that  the  place  may  have  been  for- 

c^  Ft«k;  also  Mis8.  Herald,  1824,  p.  808,  tified  bj  catting  a  channel  on  the  western 

etc    Berggren  has  also  one  hoar ;  Rdse  nde,  by  which  means  it  would  be  snrround- 

IL  p.  246.  ad  with  water. 

*  This  description  is  drawn  chiefly  from  '  Burckhardt  pp.  275,  276.  For  a  de- 
Pocoeke,  Descr.  of  the  East.  II.  i.  p.  70.  scription  of  the  Gfaor  and  the  Jordan  below 
It  is  confirmed  farther  by  Hardy,  Notices  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  see  above,  VoL  L 
of  the  Holy  Land,  Lond.  I8a5.  p.  286.  pp.  587-540;  also  Vol.  IH.  Sect.  VU,an. 
Borggran  Keisn  IL  p.  246.  Irby  and  der  May  15th,  1852.~Besides  Kerak  and 
Mangles  pp.  296, 800.  [90, 91.]  The  bridge,  Semakh,  the  following  places  were  named 
mooording  to  the  latter,  has  ten  arches.  See  to  as  as  lying  sonth  of  the  lake  in  the 
slso  Lynch's  Oft  Report,  p.  16,  and  Map.  Ghor.  vis.  el-'Obcidiyeh  and  el-Buk'ah  on 
Narrat.  p.  172.  the  western  bank  of  the  Jordan ;  and  Del- 

*  Joseph.  B.  J.  8.  10.  1.  Vita  §  82.  bemtyeh  on  the  eastern  bank  opposite  the 
Pliny  says  also  of  the  lake  {  *'  A  meridia,  latter,  about  half  a  mile  above  the  mouth 
Tarichna ;  ab  oocidente  Tiberiade,  aquis  of  the  Yarmuk.  On  the  eastern  sliore  of 
ealidis  salnbri ; "  H.  N.  5.  15.  See  Reland  the  lake,  are  Khurbet  es-Samrah  an  hour 
Palsest.  p.  1026.  from  Semakh,  and  *Adweiriban  further 

*  Jos  B.  J.  8.  10.  1*6.     Pococke  and  north ;  comp.  Burokhardt  p.  279. 
also  Ixbfj  and  Mangles  (as  above  oitod) 
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I  have  already  adverted  to  the  prohable  depression  of  the 
lake  of  Tiberias  below  the  Mediterranean ;  a  depression,  how- 
ever, Ihe  amount  of  which  is  even  yet  not  accurately  ascer- 
tained.^ This  gives  to  the  deep  basin  of  the  lake,  and  the 
adjacent  shores  and  valleys,  a  chmate  and  vegetable  character 
similar  to  those  around  Jericho ;  though  less  intense  and  less 
marked.  The  thermometer  at  sunset  stood  at  80®  F.  and  at 
sunrise  the  next  morning  at  75®  F.  A  Sirocco  wind  the  next 
day  raised  it  to  95®  F.  but  it  had  stood  at  the  same  point  and 
even  higher  on  the  summit  of  Tabor.  The  winter  is  apparently 
much  more  severe  and  longer  at  Tiberias,  than  at  Jericho  ;  and 
even  snow  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  falls.  At  the  latter 
place  the  wheat  harvest  was  nearly  completed  on  the  14th  of 
May  ;  while  here  at  Tiberias  it  was  in  about  the  same  state  of 
advance  only  on  the  19th  of  June.  This  difference  may  not 
improbably  arise,  in  part,  from  the  greater  depth  and  breadth  of 
the  Ghor  around  Jericho,  shut  in  as  it  is  by  far  loftier  and  more 
naked  mountains  ;  and  then,  too,  from  the  more  extensive  and 
powerful  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  those  mountains,  and 
from  the  broad  tracts  of  desert  sand  which  occupy  the  southern 
portions  of  the  great  valley. 

The  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  around  Tiberias,  are 
not  unlike  those  near  Jericho  ;  but  plants  of  a  more  southern 
clime  are  here  less  predominant.  Scattered  palm  trees  are 
seen;  and  farther  north,  at  least  around  Mejdel,  the  thorny 
Nabk  appears  again  ;  as  also  the  oleander,  which  we  had  found 
in  such  abundance  in  and  near  Wady  Mtlsa.'  Indigo  is  also 
raised,  but  in  no  great  quantity."  The  usual  productions  of  the 
fields  are  wheat,  barley,  millet,  tobacco,  melons,  grapes,  and  a 
few  vegetables.  The  melons  raised  along  the  shores  of  the  lake 
of  Tiberias,  are  said  to  be  of  the  finest  quaUty,  and  to  be  in 
great  demand  at  'Akka  and  Damascus,  where  that  fruit  ripens 
nearly  a  month  later.^ — The  main  formation  along  the  lake  is 
everywhere  limestone ;  yet  around  Tiberias,  and  as  one  ap- 
proaches it  from  above,  black  basaltic  stones  are  foimd  scattered 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  having  a  volcanic  appearance  ; 
indeed  the  walls  and  houses  of  Tiberias  are  in  part  built  of 
them.*      Towards  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  as  we  shall  see, 

'  See  above,  VoL  II.  p.  188 ;  also  Note  and  that  several  people  had  it  in  their  gar 

XXX,  end  of  Vol.  L  dens ;  ibid.     Schubert  searched  for  it ;  but 

*  For  the  N&bk  see  above,  Vol  I.  pp.  could  neither  find  it  nor  hear  of  it ;  Beisa 
505,  500.  For  the  oleander,  see  VoL  IL  p.  III.  p.  238. 

126.  *  Burckhardt  p.  821.     Schubert  IH  p. 

*  Tomer  p.  141.    Comp.  above,  VoL  L  282.    Dr  Clarke  remarked  basaltic  phe- 
p.  561.  nomena  between  Kefr  Kenna  and  Turban ; 

*  Burckhardt  p.  828.    Bnrckhardt  was  p.  447 ;  comp.  p.  464.  4to.    Indeed,  the 
told,  that  the  shrub  which  produces  tbe  stones  all  along  that  plain  are  voteanio. 
balsam  of  Mecca,  thrives  well  at  Tiberias, 
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they  are  much  more  frequent,  and  thickly  cover  the  ground  in 
some  places. 

The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  the  city  of  Tiberias,  is  in 
the  New  Testament  ;*  and  then  in  Josephus.  The  latter  re- 
lates, that  the  city  was  founded  by  Herodes  Antipas  on  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth,  near  the  warm  baths  called  Ammaus  ; 
and  was  so  named  in  honour  of  his  friend  and  patron  the  em- 
peror Tiberius.*  The  Jewish  historian  gives  no  hint  of  its  being 
built  up  on  the  site  of  any  former  place  ;  but  the  Rabbins,  with 
one  voice,  regard  it  as  occupying  the  place  of  the  Bakkath  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  Jerome  affirms  that  it  was  anciently 
called  Chinnereth.'  The  first  hypothesis  seems  to  have  arisen, 
merely  from  the  juxtaposition  of  the  names  Bakkath  and  Ham- 
math  in  the  biblical  text,  the  latter  of  which  the  Babbins  held 
to  be  at  the  warm  baths  ;  *  the  second  is  mentioned  by  Jerome 
himself  merely  as  a  report.*  Both  are  obviously  mere  conjec- 
tures, which  can  neither  be  proved  nor  directly  disproved  ;  though 
the  circumstance  mentioned  by  Josephus,  that  there  were  here 
many  ancient  sepulchres,  so  that  the  new  city  could  not  be  in- 
habited by  Jews  without  becoming  ceremonially  polluted,  seems 
to  show  that  no  town  had  formerly  occupied  the  precise  spot.* 

Herod  collected  inhabitants  from  all  quarters  for  his  new 
city,  and  granted  them  many  privileges ;  he  built  here  a  royal 
palace,  wWch  was  afterwards  destroyed  in  a  popular  tumult ; 
and  favoured  the  city  so  far,  that  Tiberias  became  the  capital 
of  Galilee,  and  was  not  improbably  Herod's  chief  residence.^ 
During  his  life,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  it  took  rank  of 
the  earlier  Sepphoris  ;  at  a  later  period  it  was  bestowed  by  Nero 
with  a  part  of  Galilee  on  the  younger  Agrippa,  who  restored 
8epphons  to  its  former  rank  as  the  chief  city  of  the  district.* 
In  the  Jewish  war  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
Tiberias  bore  also  a  conspicuous  part ;  especially  during  the 
command  of  Josephus  in  Galilee,  who  fortified  the  city,  and  had 
frequent  occasion  to  visit  it.*  At  that  time  there  was  here  an 
immense  Jewish  proseuchaj  a  house  or  place  of  prayer,  in  which 
he  convened  a  public  assembly  of  the  people.^*  The  city,  as 
also  Tarichsea,  still  belonged  to  Agrippa  ;  and  Vespasian  under- 

>  John  6,  I.  28.  21,  1.  •  Jos.  Ant  la  2.  3.  RoMnmuUer  BibL 

•  Jofc  Ant.  18.  2.  8.  B.  J.  2.  9.  1.  Geogr.  IL  iL  p.  75  sq. 

'  JoA.  19,  86.    lightfoot  0pp.  a  p.  '  Jos.  Ant  ibid.— Vite§  12,  la— Ibid. 

22a— Hieron.  Comm.  in  Ezech.  48,  21,  $  9.  Bmcbieno  Th.  IL  §  698.    Roeenmai- 

**  Tiberimi  qpm  oUm  appellabatnr  Chene-  ler  L  c  p.  76. 

reth."    Onomftflt  art  CkennerHK  Comp.  •  Jos.  Vita  |  9,  45,  65.     Antiq.  20.  a 

Dent  8,  17.  Josh.  11,  2.    1  K.  15,  20.  4.    B.  J.  2.  la  2.    See  above  under  Sef- 

«  Jodu  19,  85.    See  above,  p.  885.  f&rieh.  p.  845. 

*  Onomast  art  Chmnereth :  «  Tiberia-  *  Joseph.  Vita  §  8  sq.  12  sq.  17 tq.  S2§q. 
dem  ferutU  boo  primnm  appellatom  no-  58  sq.  68  sq. — B.  J.  2.  20.  a 

mine."    This  passage  is  added  by  Jerome  $         **  Id.  Vita  §  54. 
Eosebios  does  not  mention  the  nunonr. 
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took  to  subdue  them  again  to  his  allegiance.  As  he  approached 
Tiberias,  the  principal  inhabitants  went  out  to  meet  him  and 
made  their  submission,  imploring  peace.  This  was  granted,  in 
accordance  with  the  wish  of  Agrippa  ;  and  the  Roman  army  en- 
tered and  occupied  the  town.^  They  afterwards  erected  a  forti- 
fied camp  at  Ammaus,  probably  not  £sir  south  of  the  warm 
baths  ;  which  continued  to  be  the  head  quarters  during  the  siege 
of  Tarichaea.  That  city  was  captured  by  troops  under  the 
command  of  Titus  ;  but  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  hav- 
ing escaped  by  water  in  their  boats  and  small  craft,  Vespasian 
caused  boats  to  be  built  in  order  to  pursue  them  on  the  lake. 
A  naval  battle  took  place,  in  which  the  Jews  were  totally  over- 
thrown. In  this  lake  fight,  and  in  the  capture  of  the  city,  the 
slain  amounted  to  six  thousand  five  hundred  persons.  Twelve 
hundred  more,  who  were  either  too  old  or  too  young  to  bear  arms 
or  to  labour,  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood  in  the  stadium  of 
Tiberias.^ 

It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  this  voluntary  submission 
of  the  city  of  Tiberias  to  Vespasian,  that  the  Jews,  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  still  later  times,  were  not  only 
permitted  to  reside  here  unmolested,  but  enjoyed  many  privi- 
leges. Indeed,  the  terrible  catastrophes,  which  both  under 
Titus  and  Adrian  drove  them  from  the  south  of  Palestine,  and 
cut  off  their  approach  to  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  seem  not  to  have 
&llen  upon  them  with  a  like  exterminating  power  in  Galilee.' 
They  continued  to  occupy  this  district  in  great  numbers  ;  and 
Epiphanius,  himself  a  native  of  Palestine,  relates  in  the  fourth 
century,  that  especially  Tiberias,  Sepphoris,  Nazareth,  and  Ca- 
pernaum, had  long  been  inhabited  exclusively  by  Jews ;  and 
none  of  any  other  nation,  neither  heathen,  nor  Samaritan,  nor 
Christian,  was  permitted  to  dwell  among  them.*  Indeed,  in  his 
age,  or  shortly  before,  they  had  rebelled  against  the  Romans,  and 
Sepphoris  been  laid  in  ruins.' 

Tiberias  itself  appears  to  have  remained  undisturbed  during 
all  these  commotions,  ending  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish 
commonwealth.  Coins  of  the  city  are  still  extant,  bearing  the 
names  of  the  emperors  Tiberius,  Claudius,  Trajan,  Adrian, 
and  Antoninus  Pius.'  It  would  seem  too  that  Adrian  under- 
took here  the  building  of  a  large  temple ;  which,  being  left 
unfinished,  bore  afterwards  the  name  of  the  Adrianium.'     At 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  3. 9.  7,  8.  •  See  also  above,  VoL  L  p.  877. 

*  Joseph.  B.  J.  8.  10.  1,  5,  6,  9,  la  '  Eckhel  Doctr.  Namm.   Tom.  m  p. 
Comp.  4.  1.8.  426.  Mionnet  MMaOles  Ant.  Tom.  V.  p. 

*  See  above,  VoL  L  pp.  867-869,  871.  488  sq. 

*  Epiphan.  adv.  Hssres.  1. 11.    0pp.  T.  ^  Epiphan.  adv.  H»r.  1. 12.  p.  186.  B*- 
L  p.  186.  Paris  1622.    BelAnd  PalsBst.  p.  land  PaL  1089. 

1088  sq. 
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any  rate,  (Jalilee,  and  especially  Tiberias,  became  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Jews  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  their  expul- 
sion from  Judea.  The  national  council  or  Sanhedrim,  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  accounts,  which  at  first  had  been  transferred  to 
Jabneh,  came  after  several  removes  to  Sepphoris  and  then  to 
Tiberias.*  This  was  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  celebrated  Babbi  Judah  Hakkodesh ; 
and  from  this  time,  Tiberias  became  for  several  centuries  the 
central  point  of  Jewish  learning. 

Here  their  most  esteemed  Rabbins  taught  in  the  syna- 
gogues ;  and  a  school  was  formed  for  the  cultivation  of  their 
law  and  language.  As  head  of  this  school,  Babbi  Judah  col- 
lected and  committed  to  writing  the  great  mass  of  Jewish  tra- 
ditional law,  now  known  as  the  Mishnah ;  an  immense  work, 
which  was  completed,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  about 
A.  D.  190,  or  as  some  say  in  A.  D.  220.«  Babbi  Judah  died 
soon  after  ;  and  with  him  feded  the  chief  glory  of  the  academy. 
The  latter  however  continued  to  flourish  more  or  less  for  several 
centuries  ;  although  the  school  of  Babylon  soon  became  its  rival, 
and  at  a  later  period  eclipsed  its  fame.  In  the  third  century 
(A.  D.  230-270)  Babbi  Jochanan  compiled  here  the  Gemara,  a 
supplement  and  commentary  to  the  Mishnah,  now  usually 
known  as  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.'  In  the  same  school  is  sup- 
posed to  have  arisen  the  great  critical  collection  known  as  the 
Masora,  intended  to  mark  and  preserve  the  purity  of  the  He- 
brew text  of  the  Old  Testament.^  In  the  days  of  Jerome,  the 
school  of  Tiberias  continued  apparently  to  flourish  ;  for  that 
&ther  employed  one  of  its  most  admired  teachers  as  his  in- 
structor in  Hebrew.*  After  this  time  there  seem  to  exist  no 
further  certain  accounts  respecting  it. 

Already,  under  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  exclusive  pos- 
session, which  according  to  Epiphanius  the  Jews  had  held  of 
Tiberias  and  other  towns  of  GaUlee,  was  broken  in  upon  ;  and 
Josephus,a  Jew  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  was  empowered 
by  that  emperor  to  erect  churches  in  Tiberias,  Sepphoris,  Naza- 
reth, Capernaum,  and  other  neighbouring  villages.     In  Tiberias, 

*  Ligfatfoot  0pp.  Tom.  II.  p.  141-145.    and  minnte ;  and  is  more  esteemed  by  the 
TJltraj.  1699.  Jews.     Bust.  Tiber,  p.  24-28.    Ughtfoot 

•  Buxtorf  Tiberias  p.  19-24.    Liffhtfoot    L  c  p.  149. 

OpxK  T.  IL  p  145.— See  in  general  Bas-        *  Bnxtorf  Tiber,  p.  28  sq.    Lightfoot  !• 

nage  Hist,  des  Joifii,  Tom.  IIL  p.  564.  c.  p.  149. 

Kotterd.  1707.  *  Hieron.  in  PneC  ad  libr.  Paralipom. 

'  Buxtorf  Tiber,  p.  28.     Lightfoot  L  c.  ad  Domnionem  et  Rogat.  0pp.  Tom.  I.  p. 

p.  145.— The  Gemara  or  Talmud  of  Baby-  1418.  ed.  Mart  "De  Hberiade  quendam 

ion  was  the  product  of  the  Babylonian  Leffis  doctorem,  qui  apud  Hebneos  admi- 

school,  and  contains  their  commentary  and  ratione  habebatur,    assnmpsi,   et  contuli 

supplement  to  the  Mishnah.     It  is  referred  cum  eo  a  verdce,  quod  aiunt,  ad  extremum 

to  the  sixth  century ;  is  much  more  foil  unguem,"  eto. 
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he  chose  for  the  site  of  the  church  the  unfiDished  temple  above 
mentioned,  called  the  Adrianium  ;  and  being  hindered  in  his 
proceedings  by  magic  arts,  he  was  able  to  overcome  them  by  a 
miracle,  which  led  to  the  conversion  of  many  Jews.*  Epipha- 
nius  speaks  at  the  same  time  of  a  bishop  of  Tiberias  ;*  but  we 
have  no  other  notice  of  any  such  dignitary,  until  the  name  of 
John,  bishop  of  Tiberias,  appears  among  the  subscriptions  of 
the  Robber  synod  of  Ephesus,  A.  D.  449,  and  again  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  A.  D.  451.'  Another  John  appears  in  A.  D. 
518  ;  George  in  A.  D/553  ;  and  a  bishop  Basihus  is  named  so 
late  as  the  eighth  century.* 

Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century,  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Tiberias  ; 
and  the  city  is  barely  mentioned  by  Antoninus  Martyr.*  On 
the  approach  of  the  Persian  army  under  Chosroes  against  Jeru- 
salem, in  A.  D.  614,  the  Jews  of  Tiberias  and  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  Galilee  are  said  to  have  joined  the  expedition  ;  and  to 
them  Eutychius  ascribes  the  chief  slaughter  of  the  Christians,  on 
the  capture  of  the  Holy  City.*  The  emperor  Heraclius,  on  his 
return  from  Persia,  is  reported  to  have  passed  through  Tiberias 
on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  bearing  the  true  cross.'  With  the  rest 
of  Palestine,  both  Tiberias  and  Galilee  in  A.  D.  637  yielded  to 
the  arms  of  the  Khalif  Omar  and  passed  under  the  Muhamme- 
dan  dominion.  The  only  further  notice  of  the  city  before  the 
crusades,  seems  to  be  that  of  Willibald,  about  A.  D.  765,  who 
describes  it  as  then  containing  many  churches  and  a  synagogue 
of  the  Jews.* 

Very  soon  after  the  crusaders  obtained  possession  of  the  Holy 
Land,  the  district  of  Galilee,  as  we  have  seen,  was  given  by 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  as  a  fief  to  Tancred  ;  who  subdued  Tiberias, 
and  erected  here  a  church,  as  well  as  others  in  neighbouring 
places.*  The  city  was  also  made  the  seat  of  a  Latin  bishop,  the 
only  sufifragan  of  the  archbishopric  of  Nazareth  ;  and  the  title 
continued  in  the  Latin  church  for  nearly  two  centuries.**  The 
city  appears  to  have  remained  without  interruption  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Christians  until  A.  D.  1187 ;  and  the  assault 
upon  it  by  Saladin  in  that  year,  became  the  immediate  occasion 
of  the  great  battle  of  Hattin,  already  described,  so  &tal  to  the 

>  Epiphan.  mdv.  Her.  1.  4-12.  pp.  127-        •  See  Vol  L  p.  887.  n.  1. 
187.  ^  Anastasins  Biblioth.  p.  101.  ed.Parii. 

*  Ibid.  1.  4.  p.  128.  See  above.  Vol  I.  p.  888. 

'  Labb.  ConcU.  Tom.  IV.  pp.  118,  267,  *  Hodospor.  $  16,  <'Ibi  imit  nraltsB  eo 

812.   Ibid.  pp.  82,  828, 460,  etc  Le  Quien  deuas  et  synagogn  Judasoram.** 

Oriens  Christ  III.  p.  708.  •  See  above,  p.    841.     This  was  veiy 

*  Le  Quien  ibidL  He  had  previondy  '  probably  the  present  church  of  St  Peter, 
been  tttationed  at  Jericho ;  comp.  above,  near  the  shore,  as  above  described,  p.  882. 
Vol.  I.  p.  566.  n.  10.  So  too  Morison,  p.  208. 

*  Procop.  de  iEdif.  Jnst  5.  9.  Anton.  **  See  above,  p.  842.  Le  Qnien  Oriens 
Martyr.  Itin.  §  7.  Chr.  IH.  p.  1802. 
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Christian  name  and  power.  The  castle  of  Tiberias  surrendered 
the  day  after  the  conflict.*  Benjamin  of  Tudela  had  visited  the 
place  some  twenty  years  before,  and  found  here  only  fifty  Jews 
with  a  Babbi  at  their  head  ;  he  speaks  also  of  a  Jewish  ceme- 
tery, in  which,  among  others,  was  the  tomb  of  B.  Jochanan.'* — 
At  a  later  period,  A.  D.  1240,  Tiberias  reverted  for  a  time  into 
the  hands  of  the  Christians,  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  with  the 
Sultan  of  Damascus  ;  but  in  A.  D.  1247,  while  in  the  possession 
of  Odo  of  Montbeliard,  it  was  again  subdued  by  the  troops  of 
the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  and  remained  thenceforth  under  the  Mu- 
hammedan  dominion.' 

From  thai  time  onwards  until  the  seventeenth  century,  we 
know  little  of  Tiberias.  Travellers  in  the  fourteenth  century 
speak  of  it  as  a  small  place  ;  and  Arabian  writers  of  the  same 
age,  who  mention  it,  describe  chiefly  the  warm  baths.*  About 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Bonifacius  relates,  evidently 
on  hearsay,  that  Tiberias  was  no  longer  habitable,  on  account 
of  the  multitude  of  serpents  ;  a  report  which  Zuallart  and  Coto- 
vicus  repeat  near  the  close  of  the  century  ;  but  which  Quares- 
mius  takes  pains  expressly  to  contradict.'  The  latter  writer  is 
the  first  to  describe  the  city  correctly  ;  the  inhabitants,  he  says, 
were  Arabs  of  the  worst  character  ;  and  the  ancient  church  was 
then  used  as  a  stall  for  cattle.  Other  travellers  in  the  same 
century,  and  even  later,  speak  of  the  church  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  describe  the  town  as  in  ruins  and  scarcely  inhabited.' 
A  rich  Jewess,  it  was  said,  had  built  up  the  walls,  in  order  that 
the  Jews  might  reside  there  ;  but  they  were  very  soon  driven 
out  again  by  the  Turks.' 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Tiberias  made 

Eirt  of  the  domain  of  the  noted  Sheikh  Dh&her  el-'Omar,  whose 
story  is  related  by  Niebuhr  and  Volney.'     His  family  belonged 
to  the  Bedawin  on  the  north  of  the  lake,  along  the  upper 

>  Sec  aboTe,  pp.  878,  877.  1889.     Abulfedae  Tab.  Syr.  p.  84.    Ibn 

*  Itin.  I.  p.  87.  The  Jewish  i;tiiierai7  el-Wardi  ibid.  p.  184.  YAk6t  in  Scbult. 
In  Uottinffer*t    Cippi  Hebmici  mentions    Ind.  in  Vit  Salad,  art  IHberia*. 

here  also  this  tomb,  and  especially  that  of  *  Bonif.  de  perenn.  cnltn  Terr.  Sanct.  in 

R.  Akiba  with  24,000  of  his  disdples ;  p.  Qunresmios  II.  p.   864 ;    comp.   p.   465. 

54.  Ed  2.   See  also  the  Jewish  Itineraries  Znallart  p.  250.  Cotov.  Itin.  p.  859. 

pablished  by  Cannoly,  Bmx.  1847,  pp.  •  Elucid.  II.  pp.  864,  865.  D'Arvienx 

180,  185,  257,  885,  445.     Comp.  Light-  M^moires  II.  p.  276.    Paris  1785.    Von 

foot  0pp.  II.  p.   144.^Barckhardt  heard  Troilo  pp.  429,  480.     Morison  p  208.     So 

of  this  latter  tomb ;  but  the  number  of  too  Van  Egmond  and  Heyman,  Reizen  IL 

disciples  had  dwindled  to  14,000 ;  p.  828.  p.  81. 

*  Hngo  Plagon  in  Martene  et  Durand  '  D'Arvieux  1.  c.  Therenot  Voyages 
Tom.  V.  pp.  722,  781.  (Comp.  Marin.  IL  p.  676.  Amst  1727.  Yet  this  appears 
Sannt  pp.  215,  218.)  Wilken  Gesch.  der  to  be  only  an  old  story  revamped;  the 
Kr.  VI.  pp.  600,  652.  Comment  de  Bell,  same  is  mentioned  by  Furer  of  Haimen- 
Cnic  pp.  201,  205.  dorf  in  1566,  p.  278. 

*  W.  de  Baldensel  in  Basnage  Thcs.  IV.  •  Niebuhr  Reisebeschr.  Ill  p.  72  tq. 
p.  855.    Sir  J.  MaandeTUle  p.  115.  Lond.  Volney  Voyage  c.  xxv.  Tom.  II.  p.  84  s4. 
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Jordan  ;  and  seems  to  have  acquired  considerable  power  in  the 
neighbouring  region.  On  the  death  of  his  father  'Omar,  he 
succeeded  to  the  possession  of  Safed ;  to  which  he  afterwards 
added  Tiberias  and  Nazareth.  Pococke  found  him,  in  A.  D. 
1738,  erecting  a  fort  on  a  hill  north  of  Tiberias,  and  strength- 
ening the  old  walls  with  buttresses  inside ;  he  being  at  that 
time  in  strife  with  the  Pasha  of  Damascus.*  Hasselquist  in  A. 
I).  1751  relates,  that  he  had  recently  built  up  walls  aroimd  the 
city,  and  also  erected  a  castle  on  a  hill  outside.*  In  A.  D. 
1749,  Sheikh  Dh&her  by  a  sudden  march  got  possession  of 
'Akka,  which  he  fortified  ;  and  here  maintained  himself  almost 
as  an  independent  chief  for  many  years,  against  all  the  attacks 
and  intrigues  of  the  surrounding  Pashas.  In  A.  D.  1775,  at 
the  age  of  ninety  years,  he  was  still  able  to  mount  a  fiery  horse  ; 
but  a  fleet  being  sent  against  him  in  that  year  by  the  Porte,  he 
was  entrapped  by  fraud,  and  his  head  sent  to  Constantinople.' 

The  French  had  possession  of  Tiberias  for  a  short  time,  dur- 
ing the  invasion  of  Syria  by  Napoleon  in  A.  D.  1799.* 


Wednesday^  June  20th.  It  had  been  our  plan  to  proceed 
from  Tiberias  along  the  lake  northwards,  and  so  by  the  Jordan 
and  the  shore  of  el-HMeh  to  B&ni&s.  Here  we  proposed  to 
search  out  aU  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  then  take  the 
route  up  Wady  et-Teim  by  Hfisbeiya  and  B^heiya  to  Damas- 
cus. From  this  city  we  hoped  to  cross  Anti-Lebanon  to  Ba'al- 
bek,  and  so  by  way  of  the  cedars  over  Lebanon  to  Beirut.  For 
all  this  we  still  had  a  sufficient  number  of  days  at  our  com- 
mand. But  the  time  had  now  come,  when  the  disturbances  in 
the  north  of  Palestine  were  to  affect  our  plans,  and  compel  us 
to  change  our  intended  course.  As  we  yesterday  visited  the 
warm  springs,  we  found  there  a  special  messenger  with  a  letter 
from  our  friend  Abu  N^sir  of  Nazareth,  whom  we  had  left  only 
on  Monday  morning  ;  informing  us,  that  soon  after  «our  depar- 
ture news  had  come,  that  the  rebel  Druzes  from  the  Lejah  had 
made  an  inroad  upon  H&sbeiya,  seized  the  place  by  surprise, 
and  killed  the  governor  and  all  the  Turkish  and  Clmstian  in- 
habitants. In  consequence,  not  only  this  road,  but  also  that  by 
the  bridge  and  Kuneitirah,  had  become  unsafe ;  inasmuch  as  the 
rebels  were  on  the  look  out  for  caravans  and  travellers,  whom 
they  were  said  not  only  to  rob,  but  also  to  murder. 

>  Pococke  Descr.  of  tho  East,  It  L  p.  *  Hasselqnist  Raise  pp.  ISl,  182. 

69.— The  rains  spoken  of  by  Bnrckhardt  '  Volney  L  c  p.  87.   Niebuhr  Lc  p.  76w 

on  the  north  of  the  town  are  perhaps  re-  *  See  Clarke's  Travels  eto.  p.  479.  4tQi 

mains  of  this  fort ;  see  above,  p.  883.  etc  etc. 
a  6. 
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We  did  not  doubt  but  that  this  intelligence  was  very 
greatly  exaggerated  ;  yet  as,  on  inquiry  in  Tiberias,  we  learned 
that  similar  accounts  had  been  also  received  from  the  eastern 
side  of  the  lake,  we  thought  it  more  prudent  to  obtain  further 
information,  before  we  ventured  to  proceed  directly  towards 
Damascus.  It  was  evident  that  Abu  N&sir  had  considered  the 
source  of  his  intelligence  as  trustworthy ;  for  his  solicitude  led 
him  to  despatch  a  special  messenger  on  our  account ;  a  kindness 
which  another  native  would  haidly  ha^e  rendered  to  us.  We 
concluded  therefore  to  remain  this  day  encamped  at  Tiberias ; 
hire  the  little  sail  boat,  and  visit  all  the  places  along  the  western 
shore  as  &r  north  as  to  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan ;  and  the 
next  day  proceed  directly  to  Safed,  where  we  might  hope  to  ob- 
tain later  and  more  authentic  information. 

Such  was,  and  such  is,  this  land  of  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars  !  Reports  fly  current  from  mouth  to  mouth,  of  which  no 
one  can  learn  whether  they  are  true  or  false ;  suspense,  agita- 
tion, and  anxiety  prevail  continually  ;  without  the  possibility  of 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  there  actually  exists  the  slightest 
cause  of  inquietude.  In  the  present  instance,  the  hopes  and 
wishes  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  were  strongly 
on  the  side  of  the  Egyptian  troops.  "  May  God  give  victory  to 
our  EflFendi,"  was  the  concluding  prayer  of  Abu  Ndsir's  letter  to 
us  ;  and  this  wish  was  not  unnatural,  although  the  war  itself 
was  totally  unjust  and  conducted  with  horrible  atrocity.  The 
Christians  were  anxious  for  the  success  of.  Ibrahim,  because  this 
was  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment, in  opposition  to  the  Turkish ;  under  which,  for  the  first 
time,  they  were  treated  as  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Muham* 
medans,  and  enjoyed  rights  and  a  security  in  person  and  proper- 
ty, which  they  had  never  known  before. 

We  rose  early  this  morning,  in  the  hope. of  a  pleasant 
excursion  upon  the  lake,  so  often  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
our  Saviour.  But  a  strong  southwest  wind  had  been  blowing  all 
night  and  still  continued ;  so  that  the  boat  had  not  returned, 
nor  could  it  be  expected.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  deter- 
mined to  set  oflF  at  once,  and  proceed  to  day  along  the  shore  of 
the  lake  to  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  thence  to  morrow 
to  Safed.  We  started  accordingly,  following  along  the  western 
wall,  which  presented  a  melancholy  spectacle  of  ruin ;  and 
leaving  the  gate  at  8.20.  The  hill,  we  had  descended  yester- 
day, comes  quite  down  to  the  shore  on  the  north  of  the  town ; 
and  the  path  leads  along  its  steep  side,  at  some  distance  above 
the  water.  At  about  forty  minutes  from  Tiberias,  a  small 
Wady  breaks  down  through  to  the  lake,  the  upper  entrance  of 
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whicli  we  had  yesterday  passed  in  coming  from  Hattin.*  Down 
this  Wady  comes  the  main  Damascus  road  from  Mount  Tabor ; 
and  then  follows  the  shore  as  far  as  to  Kh&n  Minyeh. 

Here,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  Wady,  is  a  small  space  of 
arable  plain  along  the  shore,  on  which  were  a  few  patches  of 
vegetables,  with  a  miserable  hut  or  two  for  the  keepers.  On  the 
lower  part,  just  by  the  beach,  are  five  or  six  fountains  near  each 
other,  one  of  which  is  very  large  and  copious  ;  the  water  rushing 
forth  with  violence.  TJie  water  is  clear,  and  slightly  brackish  ; 
the  temperature  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  air,  not  fer 
from  80°  F.  The  place  bears  the  name  of  'Ain  el-Bfirideh, 
"  Cold  spring  ; "  in  distinction  from  the  hot  sources  on  the  south 
of  Tiberias.  We  saw  here  for  the  first  time  a  kind  of  struc- 
ture, which  we  are  not  fiilly  able  to  explain.  Each  fountain 
had  once  been  enclosed  by  a  round  reservoir  of  stone,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  deep,  perpendicular  on  the  inside,  and  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  diameter ;  only  two  of  these  are  still  in  tolerable 
preservation.  The  obvious  purpose  of  these  structures  was,  to 
raise  and  retain  the  water  at  a  considerable  height  above  the 
fountain  ;  on  the  same  principle  as  the  reservoirs  at  the  celebra- 
ted Eas  el-'Ain  near  Tyre.  But  whether  it  was  thus  raised  for 
bathing,  or  for  irrigation,  or  for  other  uses,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide. The  former  is  not  impossible ;  and  the  waters  may  an- 
ciently have  been  used  in  some  connection  with  the  hot  baths  ; 
though  we  did  not  learn  that  any  medicinal  virtue  is  attributed 
to  them  at  the  present  day.  The  reservoirs  may  or  may  not  be 
of  ancient  workmanship ;  there  seemed  to  be  no  distinctive 
marks  about  them.'  Upon  the  plain  grow  oleanders  and  trees 
of  the  Nttbk. 

Beyond  this  spot,  the  mountain  again  comes  down  to  the 
shore  ;  and  the  path  leads,  as  before,  along  its  side  above  the 
water.  At  9^  o'clock  another  large  plain  opened  before  us ; 
and  just  here  lies  el-Mejdel,  a  miserable  little  Muslim  village, 
looking  much  like  a  ruin,  though  exhibiting  no  marks  of  anti- 
quity. From  Tiberias  hither,  or  rather  from  beyond  the  hot 
baths,  the  general  direction  of  the  coast  is  about  from  S.  E.  to 
N.  W.  But  from  this  point  onwards  the  coast  trends  off 
towards  the  N.  N.  E.  while  the  hills  retire  in  a  curve,  leaving  a 
beautiful  plain  an  hour  in  length  and  about  twenty  minutes  in 
breadth,  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  parallelogram,  verging 
almost  to  a  crescent.  In  the  southwest,  the  mountain  forming 
the  ridge  or  step  between  this  plain  and  the  Sahil  Hattin  is 
steep,  and  not  less  than  three  or  four  hundred  feet  higL     The 

*  See  abofve,  p.  879.  the  exaggerated  account  of  BnckinghaiDf 

*  Irby  and  Mangles  speak  of  these  as    I  can  with  difficulty  recognise  the  place ; 
ancient  Roman  baths;  p.  299.  [91.]    In    Travels  in  Palestine  4to. p.  465. 
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Wady  el-Ham&m  breaks  down  through  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
west  of  Mejdel,  and  its  bed  runs  to  the  lake  just  north  of  that 
village.*  On  the  west  and  north  the  hills  are  lower,  and  rise 
less  abruptly  from  the  plain.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
plain,  lies  the  ruined  Khan  Minyeh ;  while  Mejdel  is  quite  at 
the  southeast  comer. 

The  name  Mejdel  is  obviously  the  same  with  the  Hebrew 
Migdal  and  Greek  Magdala  ;  and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt, 
that  this  place  is  the  Magdala  of  the  New  Testament,  chiefly 
known  as  the  native  town  of  Mary  Magdalene.  The  ancient 
notices  respecting  its  position  are  exceedingly  indefinite  ;  yet  it 
seems  to  follow  from  the  New  Testament  itself,  that  it  lay  on 
the  west  side  of  the  lake.  After  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the 
four  thousand,  which  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  country 
east  of  the  lake,'  Jesus  ^'  took  ship  and  came  into  the  coast  of 
Magdala  ; "  for  which  Mark  writes  Dalmanutha.'  Here  the 
Pharisees  began  to  question  him  ;  but  he  '^  left  them,  and 
entering  into  the  ship  again,  departed  to  the  other  side  ;"  an 
expression  which  in  the  New  Testament  is  applied  almost 
exclusively  to  the  country  east  of  the  lake  and  the  Jordan.* 
Thence  he  goes  to  the  northeastern  Bethsaida,  where  he  heals  a 
blind  man ;  and  so  to  Csdsarea  Philippi.'  This  view  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  Babbins  in  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud,  compiled  at  Tiberias ;  who  several  times  speak  of 
Magdala  as  adjacent  to  Tiberias  and  Hammath  or  the  hot 
springs.*  The  Migdal-el  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  was  probably  the  same  place.^ — Quaresmius  mentions 
here  the  present  name^  and  recognised  the  place  as  the  Magdala 
of  Scripture.* 

'  See  above,  pfk  87S,  879.  Geder,  which  he  trmoslatef  Magdala  of 

'  According  to  Mark  7,  81,  Jesas  went  Gadara;  ib.  pp.  226,  413.    But,  even  if 

from  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  into  the  such  be  the  meaning,  thi^  name  occurs 

Decapolis ;  in  which  connection  the  mira-  only  in  the  Talmud  of  Babylon ;  which  in 

ele  is  immediately  related,  Mark  8,   1-9.  this  case   is   of  far  less  authority. — The 

Bat  all  the  cities  of  the  I)ecapolis,  except  text  of  Josephus  too,  in  the  earlier  edl- 

Scythopolis,  lay  on  the  east  of  the  lake  tions,  has  a  Magdala  in  the  Ticinity  of 

and  the  Jordan ;  Onomast  art  DecapoltM,  Gamala ;  Vita  §  24.     But,  according  to 

Joe.  B.  J.  8.  9.  7.     Reland  PaL  p.  208.  Havercamp,   aU  the  manuscripts,  instead 

Boeenmiiller  BibL  Qeogr.  II.  ii.  p.   11  sq.  of  Magdala,  read  here  Gamala;  which  be 

'  Matt.  15,  89.    Mark  8,  10.     Of  Dal-  has  consequently  restored  in  the  text  See 

maoutha  we  have  no  further  trace.  Qeseniu^  Notes  on  Bnrckhardt  p.  1056. 

*  Maik  8,   18    kwiiK^^  cif  rh  w/por.  ^  Josh.  19,  88. 

Oompi.  Matt   16,  5.    For  this  use  of  r^        *  Quaresmius  IL  866.    The  testimony 

fl^ar,  see  Mark  5,  I.    10,  1.    Lnke  8,  22.  of  this  author  was  probably  unknown  to 

Auo  without  adjuncts,  Matt  8,   18.  28.  Lightfoot;    and  has  been  overiooked  by 

Mark  4,  85.  ete.  most  later  writers,  who  adopted  the  view 

*  Mark  8,  22.  27.    Matt  16,  18.  of  the  latter.   Comp.  BOsching  Erdbeschr. 

*  Lightfoot  Opera  IL  p.  226.  Yet  Th.  XL  p.  491.  Van  Egmond  a.  Heyman 
L^tfoot  himself  (as  also  Cellarius)  places  Keizen  II.  p.  87. — Steph.  Schulz  also  finds 
Magdala  on  the  east  of  the  lake,  on  no  Magdala  here  an  hour  north  of  Tiberias ; 
better  ground,  it  would  seem,  than  because  Leitnngen  etc  V.  p.  205.  Whether  this 
it  it  sometimes  called  nna  i'yxa  Migdal  ▼>*  the  Magdalnm  Castnim  of  Brocardui 
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Half  an  hour  west  of  Mejdel,  in  the  high  perpendicular 
cliff  forming  the  southeast  side  of  Wady  el-Ham4m,  aro 
situated  the  singular  remains  of  KftFat  Ibn  Ma'&n,  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded/  These  were  visited  and  described  by 
Burckhardt ;  and,  as  we  were  not  aware  at  the  time  of  anything 
antique  about  the  place,  we  therefore  passed  on  without  ex- 
amining it  more  closely.'  The  following  is  Burckhardt's  ac- 
count :  "  In  the  calcareous  mountain  are  many  natural  caverns, 
which  have  been  united  together  by  passages  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  enlarged  in  order  to  render  them  more  commodious  for 
habitation.  Walls  have  also  been  built  across  the  natural 
openings,  so  that  no  person  could  enter  them  except  through 
the  narrow  communicating  passages ;  and  wherever  the  nature 
of  the  almost  perpendicular  cliff  permitted  it,  small  bastions 
were  built,  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  castle,  which  has  thus 
been  rendered  almost  impregnable.  The  perpendicular  cliff 
forms  its  protection  above  ;  and  the  access  below  is  by  a  narrow 
path,  so  steep  as  not  to  allow  of  a  horse  mounting  it.  In  the 
midst  of  the  caverns  several  deep  cisterns  have  been  hewn. 
The  whole  might  afford  refiige  to  about  six  hundred  men ; 
but  the  walls  are  now  much  damaged. — A  few  vaults  of  com- 
munication, with  pointed  arches,  denote  Gothic  architecture."' 

I  have  ventured  to  copy  this  description,  because  it  accords 
remarkably  with  the  account  given  by  Josephus,  of  certain 
fortified  caverns  near  the  village  Arbela  in  Galilee.  They  are 
first  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  march  of  Bacchides  into 
Judea  ;  at  that  time  they  were  occupied  by  many  fugitives,  and 
the  Syrian  general  encamped  at  Arbela  long  enough  to  subdue 
them.*  When  Herod  the  Great  took  possession  of  Sepphoris, 
these  caverns  near  Arbela  were  occupied  by  a  band  of  robbers, 
who  committed  depredations  and  distressed  the  inhabitants 
throughout  the  region.  Herod  first  sent  a  detachment  of  troops 
to  take  post  at  Arbela,  to  act  as  a  check  upon  their  depreda- 

isless  certain,  thongli  most  probable;  c  el-Ham^m;  p.  299.  [91.1    Aooording  to 

5.  p.  174.    It  is  doubtless  that  of  a  writer  the  same  tmTellen  (ibid.)^  ^^  there    are 

of  the  same  century,  who  after  speaking  some  carious  old  convents  **  in  the  side  of 

of  tiie  Mensa  Domini,  goes  on  to  say ;  the  cliff  between  Mejdel  and  the  month  of 

**  Ibi  prope  jnxta  mare  Tiberiadis  versus  Wady  el-Hamum ;  they  are  denribed  as 

Tabariam  est  locus  qui  dicitur  Magdalon,"  **  being  built  several  stories  high  in  the 

etc.  See  Steph.  Baluzii  Miscellanea,  Tom.  perpendicular  clifl^   wi^  galleriei^"  eto. 

YI.  p.  369.  Paris  1713.  8.  These  we  did  not  notice. 

*  See  above  pp.  378,  379.    It  seems  to  *  Joseph.  Ant.  12.  11.  1.  Thisisdonbt- 

have  been  first  mentioned  by  Pooocke  II.  less  the  same  event  recorded  in  1  Maoc.  9, 

i  p  67.  2 ;  where  Bacchides  is  said  to  have  sub- 

'  In   1852  we  passed    down    through  dued   Messaloth  in  Arbela.      The  word 

Wady  el-Ham&m,  beneath  the  caverns;  Messaloth  (Mm'^oM^)  may  perhaps  ba 

see  Vol.  in.  Sect  Vni,  under  May  18th.  nothing  more  than   the    Heb.    n^iSO^, 

»  Burckharffs  TraveUs   p.  331.--Irby  }„  t^e  sense  of  Hep$,  itariei,  torocet;  see 

and  Mangles  descnbe  also  an  external  for-  2  Chr.  9   II. 

tress,  just  northwest  of  the  mouth  of  Wady  *    * 
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tions ;  and  after  forty  days  followed  with  his  whole  force,  in 
order  to  exterminate  them.  On  his  approach,  they  boldly  gave 
him  battle,  and  at  first  routed  his  left  wing ;  but  the  battle 
turning  against  them,  they  were  put  to  flight,  and  pursued 
beyond  the  Jordan.  Herod  now  laid  siege  to  the  caverns  ;  but 
aa  they  were  situated  in  the  midst  of  precipitous  cliflfs,  over- 
hanging a  deep  valley,  with  only  a  steep  and  narrow  path 
leading  to  the  entrance,  the  attack  was  exceedingly  difficult. 
Parties  of  soldiers  were  at  length  let  down  in  large  boxes,  sus- 
pended by  chains  from  above,  and  attacked  those  who  defended 
the  entrance  with  fire  and  sword,  or  dragged  them  out  with 
long  hooks  and  dashed  them  down  the  precipice.  In  this  way 
the  place  was  at  last  subdued.* — The  same  caverns  were  after- 
wards fortified  by  Josephus  himself^  during  his  conmiand  in 
Galilee,  against  the  Romans ;  in  one  place  he  8|>eaks  of  them 
as  the  caverns  of  Arbela,  and  in  another  as  the  caverns  near  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth.*  According  to  the  Talmud  likewise, 
Arbela  lay  between  Sepphoris  and  Tiberias.' 

All  these  circumstances  seem  to  me  very  clearly  to  identify 
the  Arbela  of  Galilee  and  its  fortified  caverns,  with  the  present 
KOl'at  Ibn  Ma'&n  and  the  adjacent  site  of  ruins  now  known  as 
Irbid.^  This  latter  name  is  apparently  a  corruption  of  Irbil, 
the  proper  Arabic  form  for  Arbela ;'  for  although  this  change 
of  I  into  dj  is  very  uncommon,  yet  the  same  name  Irbid  is  found 
also  in  a  large  village  in  the  region  east  of  the  Jordan,  where 
we  know  there  was  another  Arbela,'  The  same  Arbela  of 
Galilee  may  not  improbably  have  been  the  Betb-Arbel  of  the 
prophet  Hosea.^ — It  is  singular,  that  no  mention  of  this  fortress 
occurs  during  the  time  of  the  crusades.  William  of  Tyre 
describes  indeed  a  very  similar  fortified  cavern,  which  was  re- 
garded as  impregnable  ;  but  he  places  it  expressly  in  the  coun- 
try beyond  the  Jordan,  sixteen  Italian  miles  from  Tiberias.' 

*  Joi.  Ant  U.  16,  4,  5.  B.  J.  1.  16.  eeems  little  ground  to  doabt,  that  this  U 
2-4,    The  latter  acoount  if  the  most  full,  the  present  Irbid  (Barckbardt  writes  Er- 

*  Vita  f  87,  *Ap0iXmp  9-wikeuw,  B.  J.  bad)  the  chief  town  of  a  district  eaitt  of 
2.  20.  6,  rJk  vifl  Vwinmiakp  r^w  Xifiwiiw  Um  Keis,  the  ancient  Gadara;  Barck- 
wrfikaia.  hardtTs  Travels,  pp.  268,  269.— There  it 

'  Lij^htfooC  0pp.  XL  p.  231.  no  qoestion  but  that  d  and  /  are  kindred 

*  The  iirst  saggestion  of  this  identity  aonods ;  though  the  change  from  the  for- 
was  made,  I  beUeva,  by  the  reviewer  of  mer  to  the  latter  is  more  frequent  than  the 
Raumer't  Pal  istina  in  the  **  Gelehrte  An-  reverse ;  e.  g.  Heb.  Tm  and  b?t  ;  r  JiT 
S^^'l^^u'"'^  Nov.  1886  p.  870  sq  ^„^  ^,i,  Heb.  bl^ .  Chald.  it.H  wd  itX  ! 
S^iXT*  *"*^"''^°«  ^^"^  •"  Greek    ^d    ui'  'OW^^r  Uly^.] 

»^r«Sove,p.879.     The  Aibela  whew  ^dxpuor  lacryma.     Ut  uEffidiuM,  Kngl 

Alexander's  great  battle    took  place,   is  6^«-    See  Gesemus  Lex.  Heb.  lett.  b, 

ftiU  called  in  Arablao  writers  IrbU ;  see  ^  Hos.  10,  U ;  where  it  is  implied  that 

Srhnlt.  Ind.  in  Vit  &ilad.  art  Arbela,  Beth-Arbol  was  regarded  aa  an  impregna- 

*  Eoaeb.     et    Hieron.    Onomast.     art.  ble  fortress. 

AjMa :    '« Est  tuaoe  hodie  vicus  Arbel        •  Will  Tjr.  22.  15,  21. 
tnuis  Jordasem  in  nnibus  PeUs."    There 
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The  plain  upon  which  we  now  entered  from  Mejdel,  is  at 
first  called  Ard  el-Mejdel,  but  fiirther  on  takes  the  name  of  el- 
Ghuweir,  "  Little  Ghor ; "  which  strictly  perhaps  includes  the 
whole.  It  is  unquestionably  the  Gennesareth  of  Josephus.* 
Our  attention  and  inquiries  were  now  directed,  I  may  say  with 
the  most  absorbing  and  exciting  interest,  to  a  search  after  some 
trace  of  the  long  lost  Capernaum,  so  celebrated  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  our  Lord's  residence  and  the  scene  of  several  of 
his  miracles ;  a  city  in  that  day  "  exalted  unto  heaven,"  but 
now  thrust  down  so  low  that  its  very  name  and  place  are  utterly 
forgotten.  We  had  indeed  begun  our  inquiries  among  the 
people  of  Nazareth,  and  pursued  them  systematically  ever 
since ;  but  as  yet  with  no  success.  We  now,  however,  were 
approaching  the  spot  where  the  city  must  have  stood  ;  for  there 
was  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  it  lay  in  or  near  the  plain  of 
Gennesareth  ;  or  at  least  must  have  been  situated  not  very  far 
beyond. 

We  took  a  path  along  the  inner  side  of  the  plain,  at  the 
foot  of  the  western  hills,  in  order  to  examine  some  ruins  which 
were  said  to  exist  in  that  direction.  Our  course  was  about  N.  by 
W.  At  9|  o'clock  we  were  opposite  to  Wady  el-Hamfim,  as  it 
breaks  down  through  between  two  lofty  ledges  of  rock.  We 
soon  struck  an  artificial  water-course  coming  down  from  before 
us,  in  which  was  a  considerable  brook,  irrigating  this  part  of 
the  plain.  This  we  followed  up,  and  found  it  scattering  its  rills 
and  diffusing  verdure  in  all  directions.  At  10.10  we  reached  a 
large  and  beautiful  fountain,  rising  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
the  western  line  of  hills.  At  first  we  had  taken  it  for  the  source 
of  the  brook  which  we  had  followed  up ;  but  we  now  found, 
that  the  latter  is  brought  from  the  stream  of  Wady  er-Rtlbttdi- 
yeh  further  north  ;  and  is  carried  along  the  hill-side  above  this 
fountain,  to  water  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  plain. 

The  fountain  bears  the  name  of  'Ain  el-Mudauwarah, 
"  Round  Fountain  ; "  it  interested  us  exceedingly  ;  for  we  then 
thought  it,  (though  incorrectly, )  to  be  the  same  wluch  Josephus 
describes  as  watering  and  fertilizing  the  plain  of  Gennesareth, 
and  which  he  says  was  called  by  the  inhabitants  Caphamaum.* 
It  is  enclosed  by  a  low  wall  of  mason  work  of  hewn  stones, 
forming  an  oval  reservoir  more  than  fifty  feet  in  diameter ;  the 
water  is  perhaps  two  feet  deep,  beautifully  limpid  and  sweet, 
bubbling  up  and  flowing  out  rapidly  in  a  large  stream,  to  water 
the  plain  below.  Numerous  small  fish  were  sporting  in  the 
basin  ;  which  is  so  thickly  surrounded  by  trees  and  brushwood, 
that  a  stranger  would  be  apt  to  pass  by  without  noticing  it.' 

'  Joseph.  B.  J.  8.  10.  S.  *  Several  traTCller»  mnst  hare  pawed  on 

*  Joseph,  ibid.  this  route  between  HatUn  and  Safed ;  bat 
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The  oleander  (Difleh)  was  growing  here  in  great  abundance, 
now  in  full  bloom  ;  and  trees  of  the  Nflbk  were  also  very  frequent. 
The  waters  of  this  fountain  irrigate  the  ground  between  it  and 
the  lake  ;  but  those  from  Wady  er-RQbQdiyeh,  being  higher  up 
and  still  more  copious,  are  carried  over  the  more  northern  and 
southern  portions  of  the  plain. 

Admitting  that  this  fountain  was  the  Caphamaum  of  Jose- 
phus,  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  city  of  Caper- 
naum must  have  lain  somewhere  m  the  vicinity.  The  western 
hill  above  the  fountain,  as  we  could  perceive  here,  and  had  also 
noticed  from  Hattin,  is  strewed  with  large  stones,  having  at  a 
distance  much  the  appearance  of  ruins.  I  ascended  it  therefore, 
excited  with  the  eager  hope  of  finding  some  trace  of  a  former 
site,  which  then  I  should  hardly  have  hesitated  to  consider  as 
the  remains  of  Capernaum.  But  my  hope  ended  in  disappoint- 
ment ;  a  few  stones  had  indeed  been  thrown  together ;  but 
there  was  nothing  which  could  indicate  that  any  town  or  village 
had  ever  occupied  the  spot.  The  stones  which  cover  the  hill, 
are  of  the  same  dark  colour  and  volcanic  character,  as  those 
around  Tiberias.  From  this  point,  looking  up  through  Wady 
el-Ham&m,  I  could  perceive  the  site  of  Irbid.* 

After  a  stop  of  twenty  minutes  at  'Ain  el-Mudauwarah,  we 
proceeded  on  the  same  course  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  in 
ten  minutes  (at  10.40)  reached  the  opening  of  Wady  er-RObO- 
diyeh,  coming  down  from  the  northwest  from  the  plain  of 
Bamah ;  where  it  bears  the  name  of  Wady  Sellameh.  The 
hills  are  here  low  and  gentle.  The  Wady  brings  down  a  very 
copious  stream  of  pure  water ;  which  is  scattered  over  the  plain 
in  all  directions,  by  means  of  small  canals  and  water-courses. 
Here  b  a  deserted  mill,  which  might  easily  be  repaired  ;  and 
also  the  remains  of  two  or  three  others.  Upon  a  slight  emi- 
nence on  the  north  side,  are  the  remains  of  a  village  called  Abu 
ShClsheh ;  which  we  visited,  in  order  to  see  if  there  was  any- 
thing, that  could  be  referred  to  Capernaum.  But  here  too  are 
no  traces  of  antiquity ;  no  hewn  stones  nor  any  mason  work ; 
nothing  indeed  but  the  remains  of  a  few  dwellings,  built  of 
rough  volcanic  stones  ;  some  of  them  still  used  as  magazines  by 
the  Arabs  of  the  plain.  A  Wely  with  a  white  dome  marks  the 
spot.* 

I  find  the  fimntuD  certainly  mentioned  Beatitudes  so  called,  adjacent  to  the  yiV- 

ooljr  hy  Pooocke,  who  also  held  it  to  he  lage  of  Hattin ;  IL  p.  870.     See  above,  p. 

tile  Caphamaam  of  Joaephus ;  Descr.  of  878. 

tiie  Ea*t,  II.  I  p.  71.    Probably  Furer  of  '  Visited  by  ns  in  1862;  see  VoL  IIL 

Hairoendorf  means  the  same ;    p.  275.  Sect  VIII,  nnder  May  IStlu 

NOmb.  1646.     Qnaresmios  indeed  speaks  *  From  Abu  Shasheh,  Mejdel  boreS.  8* 

of  a  fountain  Capharnaum ;   but  he  ex-  E.  and  Kh4n  Minyeh  N.  62*"  £. 

preisly  describes  it  as  imder  the  Mount  of 

Vol.  IL— 34*  iii.  284, 285 
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From  this  point,  as  well  as  from  the  hill  over  the  Bound 
Fountain,  there  was  a  fine  prospect  of  the  beautiful  plain  as  it 
lies  along  the  sea.  It  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  well  watered  ; 
the  soil,  on  the  southern  part  at  least,  is  a  rich  black  mould, 
which  in  the  vicinity  of  Mejdel  is  almost  a  marsh.  Its  fertility 
indeed  can  hardly  be  exceeded  ;  all  kinds  of  grain  and  vegeta- 
bles are  produced  in  abundance,  including  rice  in  the  moister 
parts ;  while  the  natural  productions,  as  at  Tiberias  and  Jericho, 
are  those  of  a  more  southern  latitude.  Indeed,  in  beauty, 
fertility,  and  climate,  the  whole  tract  answers  well  enough 
to  the  glowing  though  exaggerated  description  of  Josephus. 
Among  other  productions,  he  speaks  here  also  of  walnut  trees  ; 
but  we  did  not  note  whether  any  now  exist.' 

Excepting  the  portion  around  Mejdel,  this  plain  is  not  tilled 
by  the  Fell^ihs,  but  is  given  up  entirely  to  the  Arabs  dwelling 
in  tents,  the  Ghaw&rineh  ;  who  seem  here  and  further  north  to 
be  an  intermediate  race,  between  the  Bedawin  of  the  mountains 
and  deserts  and  the  more  southern  Ghawdrineh.  A  small  tribe 
of  them  encamp  in  this  quarter,  called  es-Semekiyeh  ;  who  keep 
a  few  buildings  in  repair  in  Abu  Shtlsheh,  which  they  use  as 
magazines.  A  Sheikh  was  riding  about  upon  a  fine  horse, 
entirely  naked  except  his  loins ;  and  two  or  three  others  were 
lazily  opening  a  water-course,  to  carry  the  water  to  a  different 
point  in  the  plain. 

Thus  far  we  had  followed  one  of  the  roads  from  Tiberias  to 
Safed ;  which  hence  proceeds  up  Wady  er-BObOdiyeh.  We 
now  turned  northeast  still  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  on  a  direct 
course  to  Khfin  Minyeh.  Setting  off  at  11.10  we  passed,  after 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  limestone  column  lying  alone  ixK  the 
plain,  some  twenty  feet  long,  and  at  least  two  feet  in  diameter  ; 
we  could  discern  no  trace  of  any  site  or  ruins  in  the  vicinity. 
The  northern  part  of  the  plain  is  less  abundantly  watered  than 
the  southern ;  in  some  parts  the  ground  was  dry  and  parched, 
and  thorny  shrubs  were  growing  thickly.  At  11 J  o'clock  the 
dry  bed  of  a  Wady  crossed  our  path,  coming  down  from  the 
western  hills,  and  called  Wady  el-'AmCld ;  probably  fix)m  the 
column  we  had  passed.  It  comes  from  the  region  between 
Safed  and  Meiron  ;  and  is  there  called  Wady  Taw&hln.* 

'According  to  Josephus  this  tract  would    given  above  in  the  text     We  conld  hear 

he  almost  a  paradise ;  B.  J.  8.  10.  8.  nothing  of  a  name  LeimAn.    Pocooke  stiH 

*  Bnrckhardt  in  passing  along  the  shore,     more  incorrectly  makes  the  hrook  el-Lei- 


gives  the  name  el-Leimon   to  both   the  mdn  pass  down  through  Wadj  el-Ham&m ; 

Wadys  ePAmQd  and  er-Rubudiyeh,  re-  Vol.  II.  i.  p.  71. — Burckhardt  says  furthfir, 

garding  them  as  branches  of  one  and  the  that  from  about  this  spot  he  saw  a  village 

same.    Jaootin*s  map  has  the  latter  as  el-  on  the  hills  called  Sie^jul,  half  an  hour 

Leimdn,  and  the  former  as  er-Rubudiyeh.  east  of  Hattin.    This  I  am  unable  to  ex- 

We  were  aware  of  all  this  at  the  time,  and  plain ;  we  made  all  possible  inquiry,  but 

made  very  minute  inquiries  of  people  on  could  hear  of  no  such  name  or  village, 

the  spot ;  but  obtained  only  the  results  The  only  plaoe  so  situated  in  rela^Soo  to 
iu.285^286 
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We  reached  KMn  Minyeh,  not  far  from  the  shore,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  plain,  at  11.50 ;  having  thus  occu- 
pied an  hour  and  a  half  in  passing  from  Mejdel  around  the  inner 
side  of  the  plain,  while  the  distance  along  the  shore  is  reckoned 
at  one  hour.'  The  Khfin  is  now  in  ruins  ;  it  was  once  a  large 
and  well  built  structure,  corresponding  to  the  Eh^ns  at  LejjQn, 
et-Tujjdr,  Jubb  Yiisuf,  and  others  along  the  great  Damascus 
road.  The  place  is  mentioned  under  its  present  name  by  Bo- 
haeddin  in  1189.'  The  Kh^n  is  spoken  of  by  Fiirer  of  Hai- 
mendorf,  in  A.  D.  1566  ;  and  then  at  long  intervals  by  Quares- 
mius,  by  Nau,  by  Van  Egmond  iand  Heyman,  by  Schulz,  and  in 
the  present  century  by  Burckhardt  and  others.'  Between  the 
Kh^n  and  the  shore,  a  large  fountain  gushes  out  from  beneath 
the  rocks,  and  forms  a  brook  flowing  into  the  lake  a  few  rods 
distant.  Over  this  source  stands  a  very  large  fig  tree ;  from 
which  the  fountain  takes  its  name,  'Ain  et-Tin.  Near  by  are 
several  other  springs.  Our  guides  said  these  springs  were  brack- 
ish ;  but  Burckhardt,  who  rested  for  some  time  under  the  great 
fig  tree,  describes  the  water  of  the  main  source  as  sweet.  Along 
the  lake  is  a  tract  of  luxuriant  herbage,  occasioned  by  the 
springs ;  and  on  the  shore  are  high  reeds.^  Large  flocks  and 
herds  were  at  pasture  in  this  part  of  the  plain. — ^A  few  rods 
south  of  the  Khan  and  fountain,  is  a  low  mound  or  swell  with 
ruins,  occupying  a  considerable  circumference.  The  few  remains 
seemed  to  be  mostly  dwellings  of  no  very  remote  date  ;  but 
there  was  not  enough  to  make  out  anything  with  certainty. 
We  could  not  learn  that  the  spot  bore  any  .other  name  than 
that  of  Kh&n  Minyeh.  Close  on  the  north  of  the  Kh4n  and 
fountain,  rocky  hills  of  considerable  elevation  come  down  again 
quite  to  the  lake. 

Eh&n  Minyeh,  or  rather  the  mound  with  ruins,  is  one  of  the 
various  places  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  certainty,  have  been 
regarded  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Capernaum.  The  descrip- 
tions of  most  travellers,  who  profess  to  have  seen  the  remains  of 
that  city,  are  in  general  so  very  indefinite,  that  it  is  almost  as 
difficult  to  determine  what  point  they  mean,  as  it  is  to  look  for 
the  city  itself ;  but  in  the  present  instance  the  testimony  of 
Qnaresmius  is  express,  that  the  Capernaum  of  his  day  was  at  a 
place  with  a  Kh^n  called  by  the  Arabs  Minyeh.'     After  long 

Hatttn,  is  the  rite  of  IrMd  above  dosoribed.  Nan,  Slmenie,  p.  570.    Van  Egmond  and 

See  Barckhardt  p.  319.  Heyman,   el  Moinik,   Reizen   II.   p.   SS. 

'  Bnrokhardt  p.  820.    It  is  probably  a  Steph.  Schulz,  Almuny^  Th.  V.  p.  205. 

Urge  hoar.  See  Burckhardt  p.  319. 

*  Bohaed.  Vit.  Salad,  p.  98.     He  too  «  A!i  Bey  speaks  of  several  patches  of 

writes  the  name  el-Minyeh.  rice  in  the  vicmity ;  Travels  II.  p.  260. 

'  Purer  writes  the  name  i/tnt\  Reise-  *  Elncid.  IL  p.  868,  "  et  miserabile  dl- 

besehr.  Niimb.  1646.  pp.  276,  277.    Qua-  versorium,  in  quod  se  viatores  reclpiunt, 

resmius  has  it  Meniek,  Tom.  U.  p.   868.  Arabice  Menieh  nuncupatur.**      See  too 
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inquiiy  and  investigation,  my  own  mind  inclines  also  to  the 
opinion,  that  we  are  here  to  seek  for  the  probable  position  of  the 
ancient  Caperaaum ;  at  least,  as  it  seems  to  me,  there  are 
various  probabilities  in  favour  of  this  spot,  which  do  not  exist 
in  connection  with  any  other. 

Often  as  Capernaum  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament^  as 
the  residence  of  our  Lord  and  the  scene  of  his  teaching  and 
miracles,  there  yet  occurs  no  specification  of  its  local  situation ; 
except  the  somewhat  indefinite  notice,  that  it  lay  "upon  the 
sea-coast,  in  the  borders  of  Zabulon  and  Nephthalim/'*  This 
last  expression  must  not  be  urged  too  far,  nor  taken  too  literally. 
It  does  not  necessarily  imply,  that  Capernaum  was  on,  or  even 
near,  the  line  of  division  between  the  two  tribes  ;  but  only,  that 
it  lay  on  the  sea  within  the  territory  of  those  adjacent  tribes ; 
which  we  know  extended  along  the  western  coast  of  the  lake 
of  Tiberias.*  Some  other  incidental  notices  in  the  Gospels, 
serve  to  point  out  more  nearly  the  part  of  this  western  coast, 
where  Capernaum  was  situated.  After  the  miraculous  feeding 
of  the  five  thousand  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  three  of 
the  Evangelists  relate,  that  the  disciples  took  ship  to  return  to 
the  other  side  ;  and  it  was  on  this  passage  that  Jesus  came  to 
them  during  the  storm,  walking  on  the  water.'  According  to 
Matthew  and  Mark,  "  when  they  were  thus  gone  over,  they  came 
into  the  land  of  Gennesareth."*  But  John  relates  more  defi- 
nitely, that  the  disciples  in  setting  off  from  the  eastern  shore, 
"went  over  the  sea  toward  Capernaum;'*  and  after  Jesus 
had  stilled  the  temf^st,  "  immediately  the  ship  was  at  the  land 
whither  they  went ; "  he  further  relates,  that  the  multitude  also 
"  took  shipping  and  came  to  Capernaum  seeking  for  Jesus,"  and 
found  him  there,  or  at  least  not  far  distant.'  From  all  these 
notices  it  follows  conclusively,  that  Capernaum  lay  on  that  part 
of  the  western  shore,  known  as  the  region  of  Gennesareth. — 
The  evangelist  Mark  likewise  says,  that  the  disciples  set  off  to 
go  over  the  lake  to  Bethsaida  ;•  from  which,  in  connection 
with  the  preceding  notices,  it  further  follows,  that  the  Bethsaida 

Sarins  p.  824.    Comp.  Purer  Ton  Hatmen-  baths  of  Tiberias  witli  the  andent  Ham- 

dorf  p.  277.    Korte  p.  809.  math,  viz.  that  the  latter  was  m  Naphtali, 

*  Matt  4,  18.  while   Capernaum,   which  lay  north  of 

*  A  parallel  case  is  twice  presented  in  Tiberias,  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  line 
Mark  7,  81 :  **  And  again,  departing  from  of  division  between  Naphtali  and  Zebulon; 
the  coasts  (rh,  Zpia)  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  he  Reland  PaL  pp.  161,  1086  sq.  See  above^ 
came  nnto  the  sea  of  Galilee,  through  the  p.  885. 

midst  of  the  coasts  of  Decapolis."    Here        *  Matt  14,  18-<82.     Marie  6,   82-51. 

the  word  translated  *'  coasts,**  is  the  same  John  6,  1-21. 

which  m  Matt.  4,  18,  is  rendered  **  bor-        «  Matt  14,  84.    Mark  6,  58. 

den;  **  for  which  in  Mark  7,  24  we  have        *  John  6,  17.  24.  26. 

also  /ic;^<{pia.— The  view  taken  in  the  text        *  Mark  6,  45 ;  comp.  vs.  58. — See  ge- 

does  away  the  objection,  urged  bj  Reland  nerally  Lightfoot  0pp.  VL  p.  227. 

and  other?,  against  the  idendtj  of  the  hot 
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of  Galilee  lay  near  to  Capernaum,  and  probably  in  or  near  the 
same  tract  of  Gennesareth.^ 

As  we  visited  again  the  shore  of  the  lake  in  1852  ;  and  I 
have  since  had  occasion  to  re-examine  the  whole  subject  of  the 
site  of  Capernaum,  as  also  of  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin,  I  defer 
the  further  consideration  of  this  topic  to  another  volume.* 
The  names  of  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida  have  utterly  perished  ; 
that  of  Chorazin  possibly  survives  in  the  form  Ker^eh,  applied 
to  a  slight  ruin  among  the  hills,  an  hour  west  of  the  lake.' 

From  Kh&n  Minyeh,  and  the  plain  el-Ghuweir,  the  coast 
along  the  lake  runs  in  a  general  direction  northeast  quite  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Jordan.  The  high  rocky  ground  on  the  north 
of  the  plain,  extends  out  as  a  promontory  quite  into  the  lake  ; 
80  that  only  a  narrow  and  difficult  path,  hewn  in  the  rock,  leads 
around  its  point  above  the  water.^  The  great  Damascus  road 
passes  up  the  hill  directly  from  the  Kh&n,  and  keeps  along  on  a 
more  northerly  course  over  the  high  ground,  by  the  KhAn  Jubb 
YOsuf,  and  so  to  the  Jisr  Benat  Ya'kob,  the  bridge  over  the 
Jordan  south  of  the  lake  el-Hilleh.' 

We  set  off  at  11.55  ;  our  muleteers  choosing  to  ascend  the 
hill  on  the  Damascus  road,  as  the  easiest ;  whence  we  again  de- 
scended without  a  path  to  the  shore  on  the  other  side  of  the 
promontory,  about  fifteen  minutes  distant  from  the  Khan. 
After  a  few  minutes  more,  we  came  at  12.20  to  'Ain  et-T&bi- 
ghah.  Here  is  a  small  village  in  a  little  plain  or  Wady,  with  a 
very  copious  stream  bursting  forth  from  immense  fountains, 
slightly  warm,  but  so  brackish  as  not  to  be  drinkable.      The 

they  of  course  gave  tnoh  nn  answer  a^ 
would  be  likely  to  propitiate  the  travellers 
and  open  their  purses.  Travels,  etc.  II.  p. 
443. — Pococke,  oa  we  have  seen,  heard  tlje 
name  Bethsaida  at  Irbid ;  see  above,  p.  d7S. 
Seetzen  heard  it  applied  to  Khan  Idinyeh, 
probably  by  the  Greek  bishop  and  priests 
at  Hasbelj'eh ;  Zach's  Monatl.  Corr.  XVIIL 
p.  848.  Keisen  I.  p.  844,  84ft.  The  spot 
however  had  long  before  been  held  to  bo 
Bethsaida;  so  Radzivil  in  Reissb.  II.  p. 
164. — PoGOcke  says  he  inquired  for  Cho- 
razin, but  could  only  hear  of  a  name  Ge- 
rasi ;  Vol  II.  i.  p.  72.  This  may  have 
been  the  present  KerAzeh. 

*  Nau  p.  571.  Bei;s^;Ten  II.  p.  250. 
Monro  IL  p.  5. 

*  This  great  road  between  Egypt  and 
Syria,  thus  leading  along  the  lake,  migiit, 
if  necessary,  not  inappropriate! v  be  tukon 
as  the  »*  way  of  the  sea,**  Is.  9,"  1  [8,  23], 
Matt  4,  15.  But  this  expression  in  the 
sacred  text  probably  implies  nothing  more 
than  the  region  along  the  sea,  the  territo- 
ries of  Zebulun  and  NaphtalL 

iii.  290.  296 


'  So  too  Epipbanins,  speakhig  of  Beth- 
saida and  Capernaum,  says:  ou  fuucpiuf 
tmmy  riv  rSxctr  rovrttv  rtS  9icurrfinari» 
Adv.  Hssr  lib.  II  p  487.    Paris  1622. 

«  See  fullv,  in  Vol  IIL  Sect  VIU,  under 
May  I8th,  1852. 

'  Turner  relates  that  Bnrokhardt  told 
lilm  in  Curo,  there  was  a  village  in  this 
vjcinity  caUed  **  Kafer  Naym  ;**  but  Burck- 
hardt  in  his  Travels  makes  not  the  slightest 
allusion  to  any  such  name ;  nor  could  Tur- 
ner himself  hear  of  any  such  name  or 
place  along  the  lake.  Tour  etc.  II.  p.  143. 
— Parthey  also  gives  the  name  Caper- 
naum in  Arabic  letters,  as  being  still  ex- 
tant ;  but  It  appears  on  inquiry,  that  he 
obtained  it  at  Nazareth;  Biei^haus*  Me- 
moir zu  s.  Karte  von  Syrien  p.  45. — 
Bichardson  professes  to  have  heard  from 
Arabs,  in  reply  to  a  direct  question,  that 
Capernaum  and  Chorazin  were  quite  near, 
bat  in  ruins.  There  may  be  here  some 
doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  report ; 
or,  if  sucb  a  reply  was  actually  made  (as 
b«  says)  by  persons  asking  for  chari^, 
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stream  drives  one  or  two  mills  ;  and  double  the  same  quantity 
of  water  runs  to  waste.  Several  other  mills  are  in  ruins.  These 
mills  were  erected  by  the  celebrated  Dhfiher  el-'Omar  already 
mentioned ;  and  now  belong  to  the  government.  They  are 
farmed  by  people  in  Safed  ;  and  are  served  by  Ghaw&rineh,  for 
whom  a  few  tents  were  pitched  near  by.  The  rent  paid  to  the 
government  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  purses.  Just  east  of 
the  mills,  on  the  right  of  the  path,  is  a  brackish  foimtain  en- 
closed by  a  circular  wall  of  stone,  or  a  reservoir,  like  those  at 
'Ain  el-Barideh;  it  is  called  'Ain  Eytib  or  Tanntlr  Eytb, 
"  Fountain  or  oven  of  Job." — I  find  et-Tdbighah  mentioned  by 
Cotovicus  in  A.  D.  1598  ;  but  the  name  seems  not  to  appear 
again  until  the  time  of  Burckhardt ;  though  Seetzen  notices  the 
brackish  stream.^  At  present  I  regard  it  as  the  probable  site  of 
Bethsaida.* 

As  we  proceeded,  the  path  led  along  the  gentle  slope  of  the 
hills,  which  here  come  quite  down  to  the  shore ;  but  they  rise 
from  it  far  less  abruptly  and  to  a  much  less  elevation,  than  on 
the  south  of  the  plain  el-Ghuweir.  The  ground  is  strewed  very 
thickly  with  the  black  volcanic  stones  already  described  ;  among 
which  was  an  abundance  of  grass,  now  dry  and  scorched  by 
the  sun.  At  1  o'clock  we  came  to  the  ruins  of  Tell  Htlm,  situa- 
ted on  a  small  projecting  point  or  rather  curve  of  the  shore, 
slightly  elevated  above  the  water.  Behind  this  spot  the  land 
slopes  upward  very  gently  and  gradually  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ;  but  does  not  admit  the  name  of  mountain,  unless  in  the 
most  general  sense ;  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  enclose  the 
tract  of  ruins  between  it  and  the  sea.  The  path  passes  at  some 
distance  from  the  ruins,  along  the  gentle  acclivity  above  ;  and 
as  we  turned  aside  to  visit  them,  we  had  to  pick  our  way  among 
the  profusion  of  volcanic  stones. 

The  ruins  at  Tell  Htim  are  certainly  very  remarkable  ;  and 
it  is  no  wonder,  that  in  the  absence  of  all  historical  or  traditional 
account  respecting  them,  they  should  have  been  regarded  as 
marking  the  site  of  the  ancient  Capernaum.  Here  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  place  of  considerable  extent ;  covering  a  tract  of  at 
least  half  a  mile  in  length  along  the  shore,  and  about  half  that 
breadth  inland.  They  consist  chiefly  of  the  foundations  and 
fallen  walls  of  dwellings  and  other  buil(Ungs,  all  of  unhewn  stones, 
except  two  ruins.     One  of  these  is  a  small  structure  near  the 

>  Taboga,  CotoT.  p.  850.     Seetzen  in  *  See  VoL  IIL  Sect  Vm.— This  tpot, 

Zach*s  Monatl  Corr.  XVIII.  p.  348.  Rei*  et-TAbigfaah,  has  already  sometimes  been 

■en  I.  p.  844.    The  name  stands  npon  his  repcHrted  as    Bethsaida ;    so    FQrer   von 

map.       Borckhardt's    'i  ravels,    p.    818.  Haimendorf   in   1566;    p.   277.    NOmb. 

Buckingham's  account  of  et-Tabigfaah  is  1646.    Elliott's  TrftTels^  Lond.  1839.  VoL 

drawn  chiefly  from  his  own  imagination ;  Q.  p.  848. 
Travels  pp.  468,  469.  4to. 
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shore,  the  only  one  now  Btanding ;  on  a  nearer  approach,  it  is 
seen  to  have  been  laid  up  in  later  times,  with  the  hewn  stones, 
columns,  and  pilasters  of  former  buildings.'  Not  far  off  are  the 
prostrate  ruins  of  an  edifice,  which,  for  expense  of  labour  and 
ornament,  surpasses  any  thing  we  had  yet  seen  in  Palestine. 

The  extent  of  the  foundations  of  this  structure,  is  no  longer 
definitely  to  be  made  out.  We  measured  one  hundred  and  five 
feet  along  the  northern  wall,  and  eighty  feet  along  the  western  ; 
perhaps  this  was  their  whole  length.  Within  the  space  thus 
enclosed  and  just  around,  are  strewed,  in  utter  confusion,  numer- 
ous columns  of  compact  limestone,  with  beautiful  Corinthian 
capitals,  sculptured  entablatures,  ornamented  friezes,  and  the 
like.  The  pedestals  of  the  columns  are  often  still  in  their  place, 
though  sometimes  overturned  and  removed.  The  columns  are 
large,  but  of  no  great  length.  Here  we  found,  for  the  first  time, 
the  singularity  of  double  columns  ;  that  is,  two  attached  shafts, 
with  capitals  and  base,  cut  from  the  same  solid  block.  The 
shafts  are  parallel,  showing  that  they  were  not  intended  to  form 
■the  comer  of  a  colonnade.  The  same  singularity  is  seen  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  in  some  of  the  immense  Syenite  columns  of 
the  ancient  church  in  Tyre.  Another  peculiarity  here,  consists 
in  several  blocks  of  stone,  nine  feet  long  by  half  that  width,  and 
of  considerable  thickness,  on  one  side  of  which  are  sculptured 
pannels  with  ornamental  work,  now  de&ced.  They  have  much 
the  appearance  of  a  stone  door  ;  but  have  no  mark  of  having 
been  suspended,  and  were  more  probably  employed  as  pilasters, 
or  perhaps  as  pannels,  in  the  ornamented  wall. 

The  stones  of  this  edifice  were  large  ;  and  the  whole  must 
once  have  been  an  elegant  structure.  The  material  is  every- 
where compact  limestone ;  unless  some  of  the  blocks  may  be 
regarded  as  passing  over  into  a  coarse  marble.  The  character  of 
the  building  it  is  diflScult  to  determine.  We  could  discern  no 
connection  of  the  foundations  with  the  shore  ;  and  could  only 
regard  the  structure  as  having  been  either  a  church  or  a  heathen 
temple.  But  the  only  distinctive  mark  (if  such  it  be)  in  fevour 
of  the  former  supposition,  was  the  circumstance,  that  the  longest 
direction  of  the  building  appears  to  have  been  from  west  to 
east.  The  confiision  is  too  great  and  hopeless,  to  admit  of  any 
certainty.  Some  slight  excavations  had  recently  been  made 
among  these  ruins ;  we  could  not  learn  by  whom  or  for  what 
purpose.  The  foundations  were  thus  laid  open  in  spots ;  but 
not  enough  to  make  out  the  plan.' 

*  This  la  probably  the  "small  chnrch        '  This  stractare  we  foand,  in  1852,  to 
of    white    maible  '*    of   which    Pococke    be  of  Jewish  origin ;  see  YoL  UL  Sect 
speoks.     His  *'  ronnd  port  for  small  boaU**    VIII,  under  Maj  ISth. 
we  did  not  remaric    Vol.  II.  i.  p.  72. 
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The  whole  place  is  desolate  and  mournfuL  The  bright 
waters  of  the  lake  still  break  upon  its  shore,  and  lave  the  ruins  ; 
as  once  they  reflected  the  edifices  and  bore  the  little  fleets  of 
what  of  old  was  ^  no  mean  city/  But  the  busy  hum  of  men  is 
gone.  A  few  Arabs  only  of  the  Semeklyeh  were  here  encamped 
in  tents  ;  and  had  built  up  a  few  hovels  among  the  ruins,  which 
they  used  as  magazines/ 

That  these  nameless  ruins  should  have  been  taken  for 
Capernaum,  was  not  unnatural ;  they  are  obviously  the  remains 
of  a  place  of  some  importance,  of  which  it  is  perhaps  no  longer 
possible  to  ascertain  the  name.  The  considerations  already 
adduced,  which  show  with  certainty  that  Capernaum  was  con- 
nected with  the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  prove  conclusively  that 
these  ruins,  an  hour  distant  from  that  plain,  cannot  mark  its 
site.  Yet  the  opinion  which  regards  them  as  Capernaum  goes 
back  for  some  centuries,  but  not,  apparently,  to  the  time  of  the 
crusades ;  it  existed  apparently  along  with  that,  which  fixed 
the  site  at  Kh^n  Minyeh.  I  find  the  name  of  Tell  Htlm  for 
the  first  time  in  Nau,  and  then  in  Pococke ;  both  of  whom 
visited  the  spot,  and  speak  of  it  as  the  place  then  commonly 
shown  as  Capernaum.*  The  same  position,  however,  is  thought 
by  some  to  be  assigned  to  Capernaum  by  Marinus  Sanutus  in 
the  fourteenth  century ;  while  Brocardus,  on  the  other  hand, 
apparently  refers  the  latter  to  Kh&n  Minyeh.'  The  next  notice 
of  Tell  Htlm  is  by  Burckhardt,  who  speaks  only  from  hearsay  ; 
and  since  his  day  the  spot  has  not  unfrequently  been  visited.* 
We  inquired  particularly,  both  of  the  Arabs  encamped  here  and 
of  others  along  the  coast,  whether  there  was  now  or  formerly 
any  different  name  for  these  ruins  ;  but  they  had  never  heard  of 
any  other  than  Tell  Htlm. 

We  left  this  interesting  spot  at  1.25,  and  soon  crossed  a  dry 

'  From  Tell  H6m  the  bearings  were :  the  same  mountain ;  his  aoconnt  then  an- 

Tiberias  S.   20'  W.     Mejdel  S.  45'   W.  swers  to  KhAn  Minyeh ;  c.  4.  p.  173.     If 

Tell  Hattln  S.  62''  W.  however  the  two  leagues  of  M.  Sanutus 

*  Nau  writes  the  name  Telhhoum ;  are  to  be  reckoned  from  the  north  end  of 
Voyage  p.  572.  Pococke  has  Telhoue,  the  lake,  as  is  most  probable,  they  reach 
and  strangely  enough  supposes  it  to  be  the  to  Khhn  Minyeh;  and  he  then  coincides 
ate  of  Tarichssa ;  Vol.  II.  L  p.  72. — Korte  with  Brocardua 

in  the  same  year  (1788)  seems  to  have  *  Burckhardt  in  returning  from  Jerash, 

been  pointed  to  Khiln  Minyeh  as  Caper-  speaks  of  Tell  HQm  as  on  the  east  side  of 

naum ;  p.  809.  the  lake ;  but  aflerwards,  in  passing  ftt)m 

*  Marin.  Sanut  p.  247,  "  Cafamaum  Safed  to  Tiberias,  he  places  it  oonractly ; 
prope  latus  aquilonare  maris  GalilsBiB  ad  pp.  279,  819.  Subsequent  visitors  are : 
duas  leucas."  If  these  *'  two  leagues "  Buckingham  p.  472,  4ta  Berggren  Reise 
are  to-  be  estimated  from  a  point  on  the  II.  p.  250.  Monro  IL  p.  8.  Elliott  II.  p. 
shore  near  Mejdel,  apparently  assumed  as  849,  etc.  Seetsen  passed  along  this  road, 
the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  of  but  does  not  speak  of  Tell  H&m ;  though 
which  the  writer  had  just  been  speaking ;  the  name  is  found  on  his  map ;  Zacn*s 
they  serve  to  fix  the  site  of  his  Capernaum  MonatL  Corr.  XVII.  p.  848.  Reison  L  p. 
at  Tell  Ht^m.    Brocardus  places  it  at  one  844. 

league  from  the  same  place  at  the  foot  of 
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Wady,  of  which  we  could  here  leam  no  name  ;  but  found  next 
day,  that  higher  up  towards  the  north,  it  is  called  'AyOn  el- 
'Abb&sy.  The  ground  continues  all  the  way  to  rise  gently  from 
the  lake  towards  the  northwest ;  but  there  is  no  high  lull,  no  steep 
acclivity,  as  along  the  southern  parts  of  the  lake.  The  surface 
is  everywhere  strewed  with  the  same  black  stones ;  and  the 
path  lies  at  some  distance  from  the  shore.  At  1.50  we  crossed 
a  shallow  Wady  near  its  hiead,  with  a  little  water  rising  from 
small  springs  just  by  ;  it  is  called  Wady  el-Eshsheh.  At  2^ 
o'clock,  after  an  hour  and  five  minutes  from  Tell  HiUm,  we 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  just  at  its  entrance  into  the 
lake.  The  river  here  runs  near  the  foot  of  the  western  hills, 
which  next  its  valley  are  steep^  but  not  high ;  while  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream,  a  fine  fertile  plain  stretches  off  along 
the  end  of  the  lake,  for  an  hour  or  more,  quite  to  the  mountains 
which  skirt  the  eastern  shore. 

The  estuary  of  the  Jordan  here  presents  an  unusual  appear- 
ance. The  strong  southerly  winds  have  driven  up  a  bank  of 
sand  before  the  mouth,  which  now  rises  above  the  water,  and 
being  connected  with  the  eastern  shore,  extends  out  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  rods  southwest,  forming  a  channel  for  the  river  for 
some  distance  along  the  shore  on  that  side.  We  had  thought 
of  crossing  the  Jordan  and  encamping  on  the  other  bank  ;  but 
as  we  found  the  stream  not  easUy  fordable  with  the  lu^age, 
and  the  ground  also  at  this  point  was  not  favourable  for  en- 
camping, we  concluded  to  go  to  some  tents  which  we  saw  on  the 
western  bank,  eight  or  ten  minutes  higher  up.  An  intervening 
marsh,  occupied  in  part  as  a  rice  field,  compelled  us  to  make  a 
circuit  quite  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  ;  and  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  we  reached  the  tents  and  pitched  for  the  night  in  their 
neighbourhood.  Among  the  tents  were  several  huts  slightly 
built  of  reeds ;  these  are  common  in  this  quarter,  as  well  as 
around  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Ghaw&rineh  who 
dwell  here,  have  a  few  magazines  rudely  built  of  stone.  Other 
similar  encampments  of  the  same  people^  are  scattered  upon 
the  plain  east  of  the  river. 

This  plain,  skirted,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  east  by  the 
mountains  which  enclose  the  lake,  is  shut  in  also  on  the  north 
by  similar  mountains,  or  rather  hills,  of  considerable  altitude, 
which  approach  close  to  the  Jordan  higher  up,  and  confine  it  to 
a  valley  of  no  great  width.  The  plain  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  an  alluvial  deposit  brought  down  by  the  Jordan  ;*  or 
more  probably  driven  up  by  the  prevailing  southerly  winds  from 
the  bottom  of  the  lake.    At  the  northwest  comer  of  the  plain, 

*  So  SMtxen,  Ztch't  Monaa  Coit.  XVm.  pu  846. 
ToL.  IL~35  ill  801,  302 
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a  lower  Bpur  or  promontory  from  the  northern  motintainBy  rans 
out  for  some  distance  southwards  along  the  river,  and  forms  for  a 
time  the  eastern  wall  of  its  valley.  On  its  sonthem  extremity 
we  could  distinguish  ruins ;  the  people  on  the  spot  call  it 
simply  et-Tell,  and  knew  for  it  no  other  name.'  The  plain 
itself  bears  the  name  of  Batihah^  signifying  a  low  tract  liable  to 
be  overflowed  by  streams.* 

As  we  approached  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  I  had  for  some 
time  felt  myself  unwelL  The  thermometer  for  some  hours  had 
risen  to  95°  and  96°  F.  with  a  strong  southwest  wind  of  the 
same  temperature,  sweeping  over  the  lake.  I  had  perhaps 
unwisely  exerted  myself  too  much,  in  ascending  the  hill  by  the 
Bound  fountain  imder  such  circumstances,  and  then  in  over- 
taking the  party  on  foot  at  Wady  er-RobOdlyeh.  Whatever 
might  be  the  cause,  I  now  felt  myself  seized  by  a  burning  fever, 
and  the  wind  came  over  me  with  a  scorching  glow  ;  although  to 
my  companions  it  was  cooling  and  refreshing.  I  soi^ht  for  a 
shade ;  but  not  a  tree  ^as  in  sight  which  afforded  one ;  the 
^any  thorn  bushes,  although  large,  yielded  no  shadow  ;  and  all 
I  could  do,  while  the  tent  was  pitching,  was  to  cast  my  Arab 
cloak  over  one  of  these  latter,  in  order  to  procure  shade  at  least 
for  my  head,  while  I  lay  down  for  a  few  moments  in  the  vain 
hope  of  sleep.  But  the  heat  was  too  scorching,  and  I  was  glad 
to  retreat  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  tent,  heated  and  confin^  as 
the  air  there  was.  We  had  proposed  to  cross  the  river  in  order 
to  explore  the  beautiful  plain,  and  examine  several  sites  of 
ruins  which  the  Ghaw^rineh  spoke  of ;  and  the  Sheikh,  a  very 
civil  and  intelligent  man,  had  offered  to  accompany  us.  But  in 
my  present  state,  it  would  have  been  madness  for  me  to 
attempt  such  an  excursion ;  and  I  was  therefore  compelled^ 
with  sadness,  to  see  my  companions  depart  without  me.  My 
only  remedy  lay  in  abstinence  and  sleep.  They  were  absent 
nearly  two  and  a  half  hours,  and  returned  highly  gratified.  The 
following  notices  of  the  plain  are  drawn  chiefly  from  Mr  Smith's 
notes. 

Taking  the  best  mules,  and  accompanied  by  the  Sheikh  on 
his  fine  mare,  they  forded  the  river  below  our  tent  near  the  lake 
on  a  sand-bar,  where  the  water  came  half  way  up  the  sides  of 
the  mules.  Leaving  the  ford  at  5  o'clock,  their  course  lay  at 
first  about  S.  40°  E^  along  the  shore.  In  five  minutes  they 
came  to  the  ruins  of  a  village  of  moderate  size,  called  el-A'raj^ 

'  So  too  Seetien,  Reisen  I.  p.  848.    Bnt        '  Burckhardt  heard  of  this  name  as  bo 

he  aUo  writes  the  oarae  Tellanibje ;  ib.  p.  crossed  the  Jordan  at  the  bridge  higher 

842,  845 ;  misprinted  TeUanil^je  in  Zach's  np ;  and  by  a  not  mmatoral  mi^ake  ap- 

MoD.  Corr.  XYIIL  p.  249  sq.     Pococke  pliesit  to  a  village  at  this  point;  p.  816. 

has  Telony,  11.  i  p.  72.    We  heard  no-  His  orthography   is  also  incorreot ;    aeo 

thing  of  any  sooh  name.  Freytag  Lex.  Arab.  Tom.  I.  p.  180. 
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oonflisting  entirely  of  unhewn  Tolcanic  stones,  like  those  along 
the  western  coast.  The  only  relic  of  antiquity  noticed  here, 
was  a  small  sarcophagus  of  the  same  material 

Proceeding  stiU  in  the  same  direction  along  the  coast,  they 
reached  at  5.20  the  similar  village  of  el-Mes'adiyeh.  The 
houses,  built  of  the  same  species  of  stone,  are  mostly  in  ruins  ; 
but  several  of  them  are  kept  in  a  sort  of  repair  by  the  Ghawftri- 
neh,  as  magazines  for  their  grain,  and  other  products.^ 

The  Sheikh  spoke  of  Dilkah  as  another  like  ruin,  fiirther 
down  upon  the  coast ;  they  went  on  and  reached  it  at  5.47.  It 
occupies  a  slight  eminence  projecting  a  little  into  the  lake,  and 
is  considerably  larger  than  either  of  the  villages  already  de- 
scribed. Like  them,  it  ia  composed  entirely  of  volcanic  stones, 
and  several  of  the  houses  are  repaired  as  magazines.  It  lies 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  eastern  mountains,  where  they 
come  down  to  the  sea  and  give  to  the  coast  a  southern  direc- 
tion.* 

The  party  had  now  rode,  in  forty-seven  minutes,  over  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  plain  along  the  lake,  but  at  a  much 
more  rapid  pace  than  usual;  so  that  the  whole  distance  may  be 
taken  at  somewhat  more  than  an  hour,  according  to  the  ordinary 
rate  of  travel  with  mules.  The  average  breadth  they  estima- 
ted at  perhaps  half  the  length.  The  general  direction  of  the 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  to  Diikah  is  about  S.  25^ 
E,  From  D(lkah  to  the  Tell  the  course  lay  diagonally  across 
the  plain,  and  aflforded  an  opportunity  of  examining  it  more 
closely.  It  is  perfectly  level,  and  a  more  fertile  tract  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between 
it  and  the  Ghuweir  north  of  Mejdel,  in  form,  climate,  soil,  and 
Productions  ;  yet  the  Batihah  appears,  if  anything,  to  be  supe- 
rior. Like  the  other,  it  is  given  up  to  the  Ghaw^rineh,  who 
cultivate  upon  it  wheat,  barley,  millet,  maize,  and  rice.  Burck- 
hardt  says  the  inhabitants  raise  large  quantities  of  cucumbers 
and  gourds,  which  they  carry  to  the  market  of  Damascus,  three 
weeks  before  the  same  fruits  ripen  there.  The  excellent  honey, 
which  according  to  that  traveller  is  produced  here,  we  did  not 
hear  of.*  The  Ghaw&rineh  have  also  large  herds  of  homed 
cattle,  among  which  are  many  buffalos ;  all  these  were  now 
returning  from  pasture  across  the  plain,  to  pass  the  night  near 
the  tents  of  their  owners ;  and  presented  a  greater  appearance 
of  ease,  not  to  say  of  wealth,  than  we  had  yet  seen  among  the 
Arabs. 

*  The   following  benrings  were   taken  •  From  DQkah,  Tiberias  bore  S.  64**  W. 

here:  Tiberi««  S.  89«  W.    A'raj  N.  40'  Kfirtn  Hattin  S  70'  W.  et-Tell  N.  6'  W. 

W.  .  et-Tell  N.  5'  £.     DAkah  about  S.  '  Bnrckhardf  s  Traveb  in  Syria,  etc  p. 

26^  E.  Sl«. 
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These  baffitlos  are  of  course  a  diflferent  species  from  the  vast 
herds  bearing  that  name,  which  roam  over  the  western  wilds  of 
North  America.  They  are  very  common  in  Egypt,  being  kept  both 
for  milk  and  for  labour  ;  and  are  found  also  in  Italy,  especially 
in  the  Pontine  marshes.  In  Egypt,  as  likewise  here  and  around 
the  lake  el-Htlleh,  they  aro  mingled  with  the  neat  cattle,  and 
are  applied  in  general  to  the  same  uses.  But  they  are  a  shy,  ill- 
looking,  ill-tempered  animal.  They  doubtless  existed  anciently 
in  Palestine  ;  though  probably  in  a  wild  state,  or  unsubdued  to 
labour,  as  at  the  present  day  in  Abyssinia,*  The  remark  was 
made  to  me  in  Egypt,  that  the  Abyssinians,  when  they  come  to 
that  country,  are  astonished  at  the  comparative  tameness  of  the 
buflTalo,  and  stand  in  much  greater  fear  of  them  than  the  Egyp- 
tians do.  The  actual  existence  of  this  animal  in  Palestine, 
leaves  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  Beem  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures ;  for  which  both  ancient'  and  modem  versions  have  substi- 
tuted the  apparently  fabulous  unicorn.*  The  present  name  of 
the  buffalo  in  Arabic  is  J^tmtls. 

The  plain  is  owned  by  the  government,  which  receives  a 
share  of  the  produce  from  the  Ghawftrineh,  its  only  cultivators. 
The  extreme  fertility  is  owing  not  only  to  the  fine  soil  of  black 
loam,  but  also  the  abundance  of  water.  Not  less  than  three 
perennial  streams,  besides  the  Jordan,  contribute  to  its  irriga- 
tion. These  were  crossed  by  my  companions  in  passing  fi^m 
DOkah  to  the  TelL  The  easternmost  and  largest,  Wady  es- 
SOn&m,  they  reached  at  ten  minutes  past  6  o'clock ;  it  comes 
down  from  the  mountains  through  a  large  ravine  at  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  plain.  The  next,  Wady  ed-Dalieh,  was 
crossed  at  6^  o'clock ;  and  the  third,  Wady  es-SOfa,  five  minutes 
later ;  these  two  descend  near  each  other  from  the  moimtain^ 
north  of  the  plain.  All  were  thickly  bordered  with  oleanders 
now  in  full  blossom.  My  companions  failed  to  notice  where 
these  waters  enter  the  lake ;  for  though  in  passing  along  the 
coast,  they  crossed  two  or  three  email  creeks,  yet  none  of  them 
attracted  attention  at  the  moment  as  the  mouths  of  Wadys. 

The  Ghaw&rineh  were  encamped  all  along  the  shore,  mostly 
in  small  huts  made  of  reeds  and  rushes ;  though  a  few  had 
tents  of  black  cloth.  They  never  live  in  houses.  There  may 
have  been  in  all  not  fiu*  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  these 
temporary  dwellings.  The  people,  for  the  most  part,  were 
sitting  lisdess  in  and  around  their  open  tents  and  huts ;  ex- 
posing themselves  fully  to  the  strong  lake  breeze  under  the 
temperature  of  90°  F.  and  apparently  enjoying  themselves  in 

»  SeeBmoe't  Travels,  etc  Vol.  V.  p  82.  [11.]    The  Reem  U  several  times  ooapled 

'  Num.  23,  22.    Deut  88,  17.  Job  89,  with,  or  compared  to,  the  ok;   see  espe- 

9.  10.    Ps.  22,  21.  [22  ]    29,  6.   92,  10  ciaUy  Job  L  c 
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their  indolent  mode  of  life.  They  had  been  all  disanned,  and 
soldiers  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the  government ;  as  was 
also  the  case  with  the  Arabs  we  saw  on  the  west  of  the  lake. 
On  the  east  of  the  river^  in  the  district  of  Janlfin  and  else- 
where, the  Arabs  had  not  been  disarmed. 

The  party  reachd  et-Tell  at  6.40.  It  is  the  largest  of  all 
the  ruins  around  the  plain,  and  is  conndered  as  a  sort  of  capital 
by  the  Ghaw4rineb  ;  although  they  have  lost  the  ancient  name, 
and  now  occupy  in  it  only  a  few  houses  as  magazines.  The 
Tell,  as  we  have  seen,  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  northern 
mountams  southwards,  near  the  point  where  the  Jordan  issues 
from  them.  The  ruins  cover  a  large  portion  of  it,  and  are  quite 
extensive  ;  but  so  far  as  could  be  observed,  consist  entirely  of 
unhewn  volcanic  stones,  without  any  distinct  trace  of  ancient 
architecture.^ 

In  returning,  they  forded  the  Jordan  not  &r  from  the  Tell, 
where  the  water  reached  no  higher  than  the  bellies  of  the  mules. 
The  land  along  the  banks  was  here  so  abundantly  irrigated,  as 
to  become  in  several  places  almost  a  marsh.  They  reached  our 
tent  at  twenty  minutes  past  7  o'clock.* 

This  Tell  and.  the  ruins  upon  it  above  described,  are  proba- 
bly no  other  thaii  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bethsaida  of  Gaulon- 
itis,  afterwards  called  Julias  ;  which  Pliny  places  on  the  east  of 
the  lake  and  the  Jordan,  and  Josephus  describes  as  situated  in 
lower  Gaulonitis,  just  above  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  into  the 
lake.'  It  was  originally  but  a  village,  called  Bethsaida ;  but 
was  built  up  and  enlarged  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  not  long 
after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  received  the  name  of  Julias  in 
honour  of  Julia  the  daughter  of  Augustus.*  Philip  would 
'  seem  to  have  made  it  in  part  his  residence  ;  here  he  died  and 
was  buried  in  a  costly  tomb.'  This  is  the  Bethsaida  near  to 
which  Jesus  fed  the  five  thousand  on  the  east  of  the  lake  ;  and 
probably  also  the  same,  where  the  blind  man  was  healed.' 

'  From  the  Tell,  Tiberiai  bore  a  Si^'W.  the  eait  of  th«  JoitUn,  ts  decidedl/  m 

Entrance  of  the  Jordan  S.  45**  W.    K&rAn  that  of  Galilee  does  the  other  Bethsaida 

Hattln  S.  54**  W.  on  the  west;  John  12,  21.    To  this  day 

'  The  foUowinff  are  the  bearings  taken  the  adjacent  district  on  the  east  of  the 

from  the  tent :  Tiberias  S.  87**  W.   Tabor  Jordan  bears  the  name  of  Jaoian.—- So 

S.  50*'  W.    Mejdel  S.  54^  W.   KflrOn  Hat-  too  Jerome,  Comm.    in    Matt  1(S,    18 : 

tin  S.  60^  W.    et-TeU  N.  60**  E.  *«  Philipfms  ...  ex  nomine  fills  ejns  (An- 

'  Pliu.  H.  N.  5.  15:   **  Jordanes  in  la-  gnsti)  Juliadem  trans  Jordanemestmxit'* 

cnmsefbndit,  .  .  .  amoBniscironmseptum  *  Luke  8,  I.     Joseph.  Ant   18.  2.  1, 

«ppidi8,  ab  oriente  Juliade  et  Hippo.**  Jos.  ^IXnrwos  .  .  .  ic^/ii|r  9k  Bifd^nlMkr  wphs 

B.  J.  2.  9.  1,  'O  fi^w  {<¥lkannf)  wp^9  rms  kifurp  9h  rf  TtwrnvupiriJ^i^  WXtwf  wup9^ 

*Uf9dmu  myyeuV  iv  TUmMi  w6\uf  leriitt  c^drr  iffm/ta^  irX^i  r9  olKfrr6pmw  M  rf 

Kmaiptua^f    ic&r    r^    mdrm     VmyXMnrucj  (kKXp  dvr^i,  lovXif  ^vyttrpi  rj  Kulffopot 

*U¥XJiia,    lb.  8.  id  7,  Atoful^  Sk  (4  4/u6rv/My^icaAff0'cy.^See  also  the  preceding 

^UpSdmis)  Mpo¥s  ixarhw  fXmai  ormUovSf  note. 

furii  ir6kuf  *I«vAi4(8a  9t€itr4fUfti  riiw  Vtmnf  *  Joseph.  Ant  18.  4.  6. 

Hp  lU^n^.    See  also  ib.  a  8.  6.    The  *  Luke  9,  10.     Mark  8,  22.  See  above, 

nentiatt^if  GaiUonitis  flxet  this  place  oo  pu  897.  n.  2.    Howerer  definitely  tiie  two 
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There  seems  to  be  no  later  historical  notice  of  the  place  what- 
ever.' 

The  Jordan,  as  we  saw  it  here,  is  less  broad,  less  deep,  and 
less  rapid,  than  where  we  had  come  upon  it  near  the  Dead  Sea. 
I  estimated  the  breadth  at  about  two  thirds  of  what  it  was  at 
Jericho  ;  that  is,  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  feet.  It  is  a  slug- 
gish stream,  turbid,  but  not  clayey ;  winding  beteen  low  alluvial 
banks,  from  which  it  washes  off  portions  in  one  place  to  deposit 
them  in  another ;  so  that  the  channel  would  seem  to  be  contin- 
ually changing.  There  are  many  bars  and  shallows,  where  the 
river  may  occasionally  be  forded  ;  in  other  parts  the  water  has 
considerable  depth,  but  no  strength  of  current.'  We  saw  many 
neat  cattle  and  buffalos  swimming  the  river.  The  latter  re- 
quire somewhat  deep  water  in  order  to  swim ;  as  only  a  small 
part  of  the  head  appears  above  the  surface. 

The  portion  of  the  Jordan  between  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and 
that  of  el-Htlleh,  was  to  us  a  matter  of  no  little  interest ;'  and 
becomes  perhaps  the  more  important,  in  connection  with  the 
varying  and  inconsistent  accounts  of  the  difference  of  elevation 
between  the  two  lakes.  Yet  I  am  not  aware  that  any  traveller 
except  Pococke,  had  then  passed  along  this  part  of  the  river ;  See- 
tzen  travelled  from  the  bridge  above,  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias, 
over  the  high  land  on  the  east  of  the  valley.*  From  our 
encampment,  and  especially  from  the  Tell  fiirther  north,  we 
could  see  up  the  valley  of  the  river  for  at  least  an  hour  from 
the  lower  lake  ;  above  which  the  river  appeared  to  issue  from  a 
still  narrower,  and,  as  we  afterwards  saw  from  higher  ground,  a 
somewhat  winding  valley  with  steep  banks,  which  breaks  down 
through  the  tract  of  table  land  between  the  two  lakes. 

The  Arabs  living  on  the  spot  informed  us,  that  the  valley 
continues  narrow  quite  up  to  the  bridge,  with  no  intervening 
smaller  lake  or  spreading  of  the  river.  The  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan  to  the  bridge,  is  reckoned  at  two  hours. 
This  accords  with  the  information  obtained  by  Burckhardt ;  who 

Bethsaidas  of  Galilee  and  Gaulonitis  are  othen,  that    the    Jordan    maintains    its 

thus  distinguished,  yet  Reland  appears  to  course  through  the  middle  of   the  lake 

have  been  the  first  to  assume  two  different  without  mingliog  its  waters,  is  nothing 

places,  Falsest  p.  653  sq.    Cellarius  felt  more  than  a  fable.      It  seems  to  have 

the  difficulty  as  one  of  the  greatest  in  sprung  out  of  the  language  of  Joeephus, 

sacred  geography,  but  could  not  solve  it ;  who  says  the  Jordan  Sividea  the  lake ;  iL 

Notit  Orb.  II.  p.  586.  J.  8.  10.  7.     See  GUurke's  Travels  in  the 

*  Pococke  calls    the  Tell  in  question  Holy  Land  4  to.  p.  474.     So  too  Irby  and 
'^Telouy,**  and  also  makes  it  the  site  of  Mangles,  p.  295.  [90.] 

Julias;    of   which    name,    he    strangely  *  Burckhardt  says  the  river   in    this 

enough  holds  his  "  Telouy  **  to  be  a  cor-  part  is  called  Urdun  by  the  inhabitants ; 

ruption;   VoU  II.  L  p.   72.  foL     Seetzen  Travels,  p.  48.     We  did  not  hear  this 

Slaoes  Julias  at  his  '*  Tallauil\je ;  **  Zach's  name. 

lonatL  Gorr.  XVIIL  p.  846.    See  above,  *  Pococke  Descr.  of  the  East,  II.  i.  pp. 

p.  410.  n.  1.  72,  78.    Seetscn  in  Zach's  MonatL  Gon; 

*  The  story  told  by  Dr   Glaiko  and  XVIII.  p.  846.    Beisen  L  p.  848. 
iii.  809,  810 
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further  gives  the  distance  from  the  bridge  to  the  lake  el-Hiileh, 
at  three  quarters  of  an  hour.^  At  the  bridge,  the  river  is 
described  by  the  same  traveller,  as  flowing  in  a  narrow  bed  with 
a  rapid  stream  ;  Schubert  speaks  also  of  the  rapid  current,  and 
gives  the  breadth  at  about  eighty  feet,  the  depth  being  about 
K>ur  feet.*  The  stream  can  be  seen  below  the  bridge  for  nearly 
an  English  mile  ;  where  a  sort  of  tumulus  and  ruins  are  visible.' 
From  the  bridge  to  the  point  to  which  we  could  look  up  the 
valley,  is  of  course  about  an  hour  of  distance.  In  that  interval, 
according  to  Pococke,  the  river,  "  passes  between  the  hills  over 
the  rocks  with  a  great  noise  ;  and  the  stream  is  almost  hid  by 
shady  trees,  chiefly  of  the  platanus  kind."*  Lieut.  Lynch  and 
his  party  here  ^^  followed  the  Jordan  up  the  high  mountain  pass, 
down  which  it  rushed  a  foaming  torrent.*  According  to  Wild- 
enbruch,  the  Jordan  below  the  bridge  forms  a  continued  water- 
&U."*  The  path  appears  to  lie  not  in  the  chasm  itself,  but 
along  the  hiUs  on  the  west.' 

We  naturally  felt  a  strong  desire  to  pass  up  through  this 
valley ;  but  our  muleteers  .were  averse  to  it,  and  the  Arabs 
described  the  path  as  neglected  and  difficult,  on  account  of  the 
many  thorny  shrubs.  At  that  time,  we  expected  still  to  cross 
the  bridge,  on  our  way  to  Damascus,  and  were  therefore  less 
disposed  to  insist  upon  taking  this  route ;  but  we  afterwards 
greatly  regretted,  that  we  did  not  proceed  first  to  the  bridge 
and  thence  to  Safed. 

We  here  quitted  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  ;  and  in 
respect  to  the  general  impression  made  upon  us  by  the  scenery 
of  its  coasts,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  said, 
upon  our  first  approach.*     The  form  of  its  basin  is  not  unlike 

*  Barckhardt  pp.  815,  816.  The  dis-  '  Monro  IT.  p.  44.  Pococke  1.  c.  p.  78. 
tance  from  the  bridge  to  tlie  plain  Batthah        *  Pococke  L  o.  p.  72 

is  given  by  Borckbardt  correctly  at   l^  *  Off.  Report,  p.  48.     Narrat  p.  470. 

hour ;  ib. — Pococke  says  tbe  Jordan  nins  In  tliis  last  passage,  the  river  is  said  to 

about  ten  English  miles  between  the  two  be  here  **  a  perfect  torrent** 

lakes.   He  eveiywhere  reckons  three  miles  *  Monathsber.  e.  Ges.  f.  Erdk.  III.  p. 

to  an  hour;  bnt  as  the  path  is  hero  bad,  271,  and  Sect     Berlin,  1846. 

his  estimate  is  donbtless  too  great  Dbscr.  ^  The  barometrical  measurements  of 

of  the  East  L  c — From  the  bridge  to  el-  Schubert  give  the  diffisrence  of  elevation, 

B61eh,  Pococke  makes  a  mile  and  a  half;  between  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Jor- 

while  Monro  gives  it  at  only  half  a  mile,  dan  at  the  bridge,  as  equal  to  880  Paris 

Summer  Ramble  II.  p.  44.     The  estimate  feet ;    Reise  lu.  p.  259.     Bertou  in  like 

of   Burckhardt  is  probably  nearest    the  manner  gives  the  diff^renoe  between  the 

truth  — Between  the  bridge  and  the  UAleh,  two  lakes  at  224.2  Fr.  metres,  or  nearly 

Pococke  describes  a  mineral  fountain  walled  703  Paris  feet   Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  G^ogr. 

in,  like  those  south  of  Mejdel;  p.  78.  Sept   1889.  pp.    145,  146.     Wildenbruch 

*  Bmrckhardt  I  c.  Schubert  Reise.  III.  gives  798.8  Paris  feet ;  Monathsber.  p. 
p.  269.  Seetsen  (1.  o.)  gives  tbe  breadth  271.  Hence,  in  tbe  distance  of  little  more 
of  the  river  at  85  paces ;  Cotovicus  the  than  an  hour,  as  mentioned  in  the  text, 
length  of  the  bridge  at  60  paces;  p.  861.  according  to  the  least  of  these  estimates, 
According  to  Schubert's  estimate,  the  the  stream  must  have  a  descent  of  not  leas 
brsadth  ot  the  stream  is  not  much  more  than  500  feet 

than  half  tha  length  of  the  bridge.  *  See  above,  p.  880. 
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sxk  oval ;  bnt  the  regular  and  almost  unbroken  heights  which 
enclose  it,  bear  no  comparison,  as  to  vivid  and  powerful  effect, 
with  the  wild  and  stem  magnificence  of  the  mountains  around 
the  caldron  of  the  Dead  Bea;  On  the  southern  part  of  the 
lake,  and  along  its  whole  eastern  coast,  the  mountain  wall  maj 
be  estimated  as  elevated  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  water,  steep,  but  not  precipitous.  On  the  east  the  moun- 
tains spread  off  into  the  high  uneven  table  land  of  Jaulfin  (Gau- 
lonitis),  and  on  the  *west  into  the  large  plain  north  of  Tabor ; 
rising  indeed  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  above  these  high  plains. 
Along  the  northwest  part  of  the  lake,  beyond  Mejdel,  the  hills 
are  lower,  and  the  country  back  of  them  more  broken  ;  they 
rise  with  a  gradual  ascent  from  the  shore,  and  do  not  reach  at 
first  an  elevation  of  more  than  from  three  to  five  hundred  fiset. 
6uch  is  the  tract  of  broken  table  land  occupying  the  space 
between  the  two  lakes  of  Tiberias  and  Htdeh ;  though  more 
In  the  northwest  it  has  perhaps  an  elevation  of  eight  hundred 
feet.  Still  further  in  the  northwest  the  higher  mountains  of 
8afed  rise  abruptly  from  this  table  land,  and  reach  at  length  an 
elevation  not  much  less  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  lake. 

The  position  of  this  lake,  embosomed  deep  in  the  midst  of  high- 
er tracts  of  country,  exposes  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  gusts  of 
wind,  and  in  winter  to  tempests.  One  such  storm  is  recorded 
during  the  course  of  our  Lord's  ministry.'  But  in  order  to 
account  for  this,  it  is  surely  not  necessary  to  assume,  (as  is 
sometimes  done,)  any  peculiarly  tempestuous  character  in  the 
lake  itself ;  nor  does  it  appear,  either  from  the  testimony  of  the 
ancients  or  of  the  present  inhabitants,  that  storms  are  more 
frequent  within  the  basin,  than  in  the  region  round  about.* 

The  volcanic  nature  of  the  basin  of  this  lake,  and  of  the 
surrounding  country,  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  hot  springs 
near  Tiberias  and  at  Um  Keis  southeast  of  the  lake,  as  also 
the  lukewarm  fountains  along  the  western  shore  ;  the  frequent 
and  violent  earthquakes ;  and  the  black  basaltic  stones,  which 
thickly  strew  the  ground ;  all  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  this 
point.  Although  the  main  formation  is  limestone,  yet  the 
basalt  continues  to  appear,  more  or  less,  quite  through  the  basin 
of  the  Htileh  as  far  as  to  B&nids  ;  the  bridge  between  the  lakes, 
as  also  the  adjacent  Kh&n,  is  built  of  basaltic  stones ;  and  the 

>  Matt  S,  28  Ml.  Mark  4,  85  tq.   Lake  and  to  the  detention  of  the  boat  on  tlie 

8,  22  sq. — In  the  other  instance,  where  other  side  which  hindered  vs  from  hiring 

Jesus  followed  his  disciples,  walking  on  the  it ;  see  above,  p.  895. 

water,   it  is  only  said  that  the  wind  was  *  Jac.  de  Vitr.  c  58.  p.   1075.    MaiM 

oontraij,  and  as  John  adds  t?^^'^  Matt.  Voyages  II.  p.  168.  Nenw.  1791.    Clarke*a 

14,  24.     Mark  6,  48.    John  6,  18.    AU  TraveU  in  the  Holy  Land,  4to.  p.  474. 

this  would  apply  to  the  lake,  as  wu  sawit;  RosenmuUer  BihL  Qeogr.  IL  ii  p.  180.     . 
iii.  312.  313 
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wfld  and  dreary  region  on  the  east,  between  that  bridge  and  the 
lower  lake,  consists  wholly  of  basalt.'  Other  traces  of  volcanic 
action  exist,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  northwest  of  Safed. 

The  extent  of  the  lake  has  sometimes  been  greatly  over- 
rated. We  had  now  travelled  along  its  western  shore  for  nearly 
its  whole  length  ;  and  the  results  aiford  a  means  of  forming  an 
estimate  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  truth.  The  distances 
are  as  follows : 

From  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  to 

H.  Min. 

1.  The  Warm  Baths* 1. 

2.  Tiberias —85 

8.  Mejdel 1.  10 

4.  Kh&n  Minyeh* 1.  — 

6.  Tell  HOm 1.  06 

6.  £iitraiioe  of  the  Jordan, 1.  05 

Whole  length  of  the  western  coast     •        .        •        5.  55 

This  distance  of  six  hours  is  equivalent  to  about  fourteen 
and  a  half  geographical  miles  along  the  western  coast.  But  as 
the  latter  forms  a  deep  curve  at  Mejdel,  the  distance  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  on  the  north,  to 
its  exit  in  the  south,  cannot  be  more  than  eleven  or  twelve 
geographical  miles ;  and  the  same  result  is  also  obtained  from 
the  construction  of  the  map.  The  greatest  breadth,  opposite 
to  Mejdel,  is  about  half  the  length,  or  not  far  from  six  geo- 
graphical miles ;  while  the  breadth  opposite  Tiberias  is  about 
five  miles.' 

Lieut.  Lynch  and  his  party  made  no  regular  survey  of  the 
lake  of  Tiberias ;  but  they  determined  the  length  to  be  some- 
what over  eleven  geographical  miles.*  The  bottom  is  a  concave 
basin  ;  and  the  greatest  depth  ascertained  by  sounding  was  165 
feet.'  The  depression  of  the  surface  below  the  Mediterranean 
has  as  yet  been  measured  only  with  the  barometer,  with  varying 
results.* 


Thursday y  June  2\8t.    We  rose  early,  and  I  rejoiced  to  find 
myself  better  and  able  to  proceed.    Abstinence  and  quiet  rest 

*  Seet»n  b  Zach'sMonatl.  Gorr.  XYIII.  at  140  stadia  or  17^  Roman  miles ;  which 

Ex  845,  846.     Schabert  Reise  III.  p.  260.  if  reckoned  along  the  shore,  accords  very 

arckhardt  p.  819.     Anderson's  GeoL  Re-  nearly  with  our  result  of  about  6  hours, 

port,  p.  124,  184.  Joseph.  B.  J.  a  10.  7.     ProbabW  such 

*  The  distance  Na  1,  is  from  Pococke  was  the  intention  of  Josephus ;  but  hie 
and  Fisk ;  see  above,  p.  887.  That  along  account  has  usually  been  understood  of  the 
the  shore  fiom  Mejdel  to  KhAn  Minyeh  is  absolute  length  of  the  lake. 

from  Bnrckbardt,  pi  82a    The  rest  are  *  See  in  Note  XXX,  end  of  Vol  L 

from  our  own  observations.  '  0£  Report,  p.  16. 

'  Josephus  gives  the  breadth  of  the  lake  *  See  in  Note  XXX,  end  of  Vol  I. 
at  40  stadia  or  6  Roman  miles;  the  length 

iii.  313,314 
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had  done  a  good  work.  Chir  neighbouTB,  the  Ohawftrineh,  were 
skoady  busHad  with  their  herds,  milking  and  sending  them  off 
to  pasture.  At  the  side  of  the  reed  huts,  the  females  plied 
their  cares  with  the  dairy  ;  one  was  churning  in  the  manner  we 
had  often  seen,  having  the  milk  in  a  large  goat  skin  suspended 
in  a  slight  frsxne  of  sticks  ;  the  skin  being  then  moved  to  and 
&o  with  a  jerk.'  The  morning  was  bright  BXkd  balmy ;  the 
scene  was  enlivened  by  the  moving  herds  ;  and  I  watched  th^n 
with  some  interest,  especially  the  bufialos,  as  they  descended 
into  the  Jordan,  swam  through  its  tide  with  only  their  noses 
above  watery  and  again  emerged  slowly  and  awkwardly  upon  the 
other  side. 

We  set  off  at  6.50  for  Safed.  The  Usual  path  leads  directly 
up  the  somewhat .  steep  hill  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  valley, 
and  is  considerably  travelled  by  persons  coming  to  trade  with 
the  G-haw&rineh  of  this  tract.  But  our  younger  muleteer,  who 
was  a  native  of  Safed  and  well  acquainted  with  the  ground, 
chose  to  avoid  the  steep  ascent,  by  taking  us  back  for  some 
distance  along  the  shore  on  our  path  of  yesterday,  and  then 
striking  up  the  more  gradual  rise  without  a  path,  in  order  to 
r^ain  the  direct  road.  A  lai^  pelican  was  swimming  on  the 
smooth  waters  of  the  lake.  At  6|  o'clock  we  reached  the 
proper  Safed  road,  nearly  upon  the  high  table  land  ;  having  lost 
by  the  detour  about  fifteen  minutes. 

Our  course  was  now  not  fiar  from  W.  N.  W.  verging  perhaps 
more  towards  the  northwest  and  affording  noble  views  of  the 
lake  in  all  its  extent.  This  region  of  table  land  is  less  elevated 
than  the  plain  south  of  Tell  Hattin,  and  £ftr  more  undulating 
and  uneven.  It  is  also  exceedingly  stony,  being  thickly  strewed 
with  the  black  volcanic  stones  alreisidy  described,  which  are  here 
larger,  and  so  numerous,  that  the  path  is  often  obstructed.  At 
8.10  we  passed  the  broad  and  sluEdlow  beginning  of  a  Wady 
which  runs  down  to  the  lake  east  of  Tell  Htlm ;  in  it  at  this 
point  are  several  scanty  wells  called  'Aytln  el-'Abbasy. 

At  8.40  we  crossed  the  great  Damascus  road,  which  comes 
up  from  Khfin  Minyeh,  and  here  passes  along  the  eastern  base 
of  the  higher  Safed  hills,  now  just  before  us.  Further  on,  this 
road  bends  more  towards  the  northeast  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Jordan  ;  while  a  less  frequented  branch  keeps  along  the  western 
side  of  the  Htdeh,  and  proceeds  up  Wady  et-Teim  by  Hfisbeiya 
and  B4sheiyeh,  and  so  to  Damascus.  On  this  road,  about 
fifteen  minutes  south  of  the  point  where  we  crossed,  lies  Khdn 
Jubb  Y<t8uf,  the  Kh&n  of  Joseph's  Pit ;  so  called  because  of  a 
well  connected  with  it,  which  has  long  passed  with  Christians 

*  See  Vol.  L  p.  485. 
liL314p.ai6 
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and  Muslims^  for  the  pit  or  cistem  into  which  Joseph  was 
thrown  by  his  brethren.  This  is  another  of  the  large  Khfins 
which  mark  the  Damascus  road  ;  it  is  falling  to  miny  although 
still  partially  kept  in  repair  as  a  resting  place  for  caravans. 
There  is  a  well  within  the  walls^  and  near  by  is  a  large  tank  for 
water.  We  learned  at  Safed,  that  a  caravan  was  soon  to  leave 
'Akka  for  Damascus ;  and  the  governor  of  Safed  had  received 
orders,  to  furnish  a  supply  of  provisions  and  necessaries  for  it  at 
this  Kh&n. 

The  reputed  pit  of  Joseph  is  in  the  court  by  the  side  of  the 
Khfin,  and  is  described  by  Burckhardt  as  three  feet  in  diameter 
and  at  least  thirty  feet  deep  ;  the  bottom  is  said  to  be  hewn  in 
the  rock,  and  the  water  never  to  &il ;  the  sides  are  built  up 
with  masonry.'  The  Christian  tradition,  which  makes  this  the 
place  of  Joseph's  abduction,  fixes  here  also  as  a  matter  of 
course  Dothaim ;  and  the  whole  legend  was  probably  at  first 
connected  with  the  hypothesis,  that  the  adjacent  fortress  of 
Safed  was  the  Bethulia  of  Judith.  Bethulia  and  Dothaim  are 
indeed  represented  as  not  &r  distant  from  each  other ;  but  the 
book  of  Judith  obviously  speaks  of  them  as  on  the  south  of  the 
pJain  of  Esdraelon  ;  while  Eusebius  and  Jerome  definitely  place 
Dothaim  at  twelve  Roman  miles  north  of  Sebaste."  Yet  this 
legend,  clumsy  as  it  is,  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  crusades. 
This  place  is  distinctly  pointed  out  by  Brocardus  as  Dothaim, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Bethulia,  on  the  great  road 
leading  from  Syria  to  Egypt.*  Not  long  after,  Abulfeda  men- 
tions here  also  the  Jubb  Yt!ksuf.^  The  Khfin  and  cisterns  are 
spoken  of  by  Fiirer  and  Badzivil  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and 
Quaresmius  in  the  seventeenth  appears  to  yield  full  faith  to  the 
tradition.^ 

Aft;er  crossing  the  Damascus  road,  the  Yolcanic  stones 
ceased ;  and  we  began  almost  immediately  to  ascend  the  lime- 
stone mountain  before  us  by  a  steep  acclivity.  We  came  out 
upon  the  high  ground  above  at  9^  o'clock  ;  but  still  continued 
to  ascend  more  gradually  over  higher  table  land,  on  the  same 
general  course  as  before.  At  9.55  we  came  in  sight  of  Safed, 
lying  still  higher  up.  We  had  already  fallen  in  with  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  gathering  the  scanty  harvest, 
which  they  cultivate  upon  the  naked  and  rather  barren  hiUs  and 

*  Burckhardt  p.  81S.  place  at  fonr  mfles  mmik  of  Tiberias ;  for 
'  Judith  4,  5.    7,  1.  8.    Onomaat  art    which  poMiblr  we  onffht  to  read  north ; 

Dothaim.  Eugesipp.  in  ll  AllatiT  STmmikt.  p.  109. 

*  Cap.  5. 174.  BrocarduB  says  the  yerj    CoL  Agr.  1658. 

cistern  of  Joseph  was  still  shown ;    bnt  *  Abnlf.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  82. 

adds  the  saving  clause :   *'  si  incolis  fides  *  FOrer  von  Haimend.  p.  278.   NfimK 

■it   habenda."  —  Engesippns    relates  the  1646.      Raddril  in  Reissb.   XL   p.    154. 

same  stoiy  pezliaps  earlier ;  bat  fixes  the  Qnaresmias  XL  p.  870 

iii.  316,  317 
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table  land,  for  quite  a  distance  around.  They  were  moetlj 
females ;  and  seemed  well  acquainted  with  our  younger  mule- 
teer, their  townsman.  Descending  into  a  deep  ravine  running  up 
west,  we  reached  at  10.10  its  jimction  with  another  coming 
down  from  the  north,  and  having  its  head  just  below  the  castle 
of  Safed,  towards  the  northeast.  At  the  point  of  junction  is  a 
fountain  much  frequented  by  the  flocks  ;  and  also  a  thick  and 
verdant  garden  of  pomegranate  trees  below.  We  now  ascended 
this  steep  ravine  towards  the  north,  and  at  10|  o'clock  pitched 
our  tent  near  the  head  of  the  same  valley,  below  the  castle,  on 
the  east. 

Safed  lies  on  a  high  isolated  hill  or  peak,  rising  upon  the 
northern  end  of  a  steep  ridge,  which  runs  down  towards  the  S. 
8.  W.,  between  the  eastern  valley  through  which  we  had  ascend- 
ed, and  another  still  deeper  one  on  the  west.  The  latter  has  its 
beginning,  as  a  deep  narrow  basin,  on  the  north  of  the  hill  of 
Safed  ;  the  water-shed  between  it  and  the  eastern  Wady  being 
on  the  northeast  of  the  castle,  just  north  of  where  we  were 
encamped.  The  two  valleys,  after  running  for  some  time  paral- 
lel, come  together  and  thus  terminate  the  ridge  ;  the  united 
Wady  then  passes  on  down  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias  across  the 
plain  el-Ghuweir  as  Wady  el-'Amtld.  The  most  elevated  coni- 
cal point  of  Safed  is  towards  the  north,  and  is  crowned  by  the 
castle,  high  above  the  deep  valley  in  the  north  and  west,  and 
considerably  higher  also  than  the  head  of  the  eastern  valley  and 
the  water-shed  on  the  northeast.  This  castellated  summit  rises 
likewise  high  and  rocky  above  the  more  southern  part  of  the 
ridge  ;  just  at  its  southern  base  is  a  slight  depression  or  gap  in 
the  ridge  itself ;  south  of  which  is  another  lower  rocky  point  or 
summit. — The  town  of  Safed  was  properly  divided  into  three 
distinct  quarters,  separated  by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  One 
was  upon  this  lower  southern  summit,  overagainst  the  castle ; 
another  below  the  castle  in  the  head  of  the  eastern  valley  near 
our  tent ;  and  the  third,  the  seat  of  the  Jews,  was  on  the 
steep  western  and  northwestern  side  of  the  main  summit,  im- 
mediately below  the  castle.  Between  this  and  the  southern 
quarter,  is  the  market. 

Safed  was  formerly  a  busy,  thriving  place,  with  a  population 
of  eight  or  nine  thousand  inhabitants  ;  among  whom  were  some 
Christians  and  a  large  proportion  of  Jews,  chiefly  from  Po- 
land ;  though  there  were  also  some  from  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Spain.  ^     Muhammedans  occupied  the  southern  and  eastern 

'  We  unfortnnately  obtained  no  statist!-  whom  more    than  5000  were  Jews  and 

cal  data  at  Safed ;  and  the  estimates  which  Christians ;    see    Mr   Thomson's   Beporty 

exist,  vary  exoeedingly.  In  connection  with  Missionaiy  Herald  for  Not.  1887,  pp.  438, 

the  earthquake,  the  whole  population  was  488.     This  is  perhaps  too  large.    In  1886» 

spoken  of  as  amounting  to  10,000  souls,  of  Elliott,  travelling  with    Mr    Kioolajton, 
iii.  317-319 
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qaarterg ;  their  houses  were  built  chiefly  of  stone,  and  seem  to 
have  had  more  solidity  than  those  of  the  Jews.  The  people,  or 
at  least  ihfi  individuals  whom  we  met,  appeared  to  be  a  more 
active  and  enterprising  race  than  those  further  south.  The 
young  men  especially  made  much  more  display,  than  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  find.  Here  for  the  first  time,  we  saw  the 
short  close  jacket,  with  embroidered  sleeves  hanging  loose  from 
the  shoulders ;  the  back  being  at  the  same  time  ornamented 
with  strips  of  cloth  of  another  colour.  This,  with  a  certain 
peculiar  twist  of  their  white  turbans,  gave  them  quite  a  jaunty 
air.  Our  younger  muleteer,  who  was  here  at  home,  was  of  this 
class  ;  but  he  had  taken  care  not  to  appear  in  this  costume  until 
we  approached  Safed. — Around  the  town  are  large  plantations 
of  olives ;  and,  to  my  surprise,  we  found  here  vineyards.  The 
chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  was  formerly  dyeing  with 
indigo,  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth.' 

The  Jewish  quarter  was  far  more  slightly  built,  as  well  as 
more  crowded.  Clinging  to  the  steep  western  declivity  below 
the  castle,  their  houses  were  often  of  mud,  and  stood  in  rows 
one  above  another,  almost  like  the  seats  of  an  amphitheatre ; 
so  that,  in  some  instances,  the  flat  roofs  of  one  row  actually 
served  as  the  street  for  those  next  above.'  Safed  is  one  of  the 
holy  places  of  the  Jews  in  Galilee,  and  for  several  centuries  has 
been  more  visited  by  them  than  Tiberias ;  though  the  chief 
Rabbi  of  the  latter  city,  is  said  to  take  rank  of  the  one  in 
Safed.  ^  Of  their  former  flourishing  state  and  their  celebrated 
schools,  I  shall  speak  further  on  ;  but  even  since  the  period  of 
their  decay,  they  have  had  six  or  seven  synagogues,  and  a  school 
for  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  as  in  Tiberias.  More  than  all 
this,  too,  they  have  had  a  printing  o£Sce  dating  from  the  six- 
teenth century  ;  in  connection  with  which,  in  1833,  some  thirty 
persons  found  regular  employment.* 

giTea  the  whole  namher  at  6000 ;  of  whom  >  Burckhardt  p.  817.    Bsadj  Notice^ 

1500  were  Jews,  and  about  50  Christians ;  etc  p  243. 

TraTels  IL  p.  353.  This  again  would  seem  *  Elliott  L  e.  p.  853,   "  As  the  hill  on 

to  be  too  smalL  In  1883,  Hardy,  travelling  which  the  town  is  bnilt  is  precipitous,  and 

also  with  Messrs  Nicolayson  and  Thomson,  the  roofs  are  flat,  public  convenience  has 

fixes  the  whole  number  at  8000 ;  Notices  sanctioned  the  conversion  of   these   into 

etc.  p.   243.     Mr  Jowett,  who  was  here  thoroughfares ;  to  that,  both  on  mules  and 

with  Mr  Fisk  in  1824,  estimates  the  whole  on  foot,  we  repeatedly  passed  over  the  tope 

population  at  7000,  among  whom  were  of  dwellinga." 

400  families  of  Jews ;  Chr.  Kes.  in  Sjr.  '  Jowett  Chr.   Res.   hi  Sjria,  p.  ISa 

p.   180.  Lond.     Berggren  in  1822  gives  Lond. 

8000  Muhammedans  with  800  Jewish  and  *  Nau  in  1674  speaks  of  seven  sjna- 

80  Christian  families ;  Reisen  IL  pp  253-  gogues;  p.  561.    So  too  Yon  Egmond  and 

255.    Bnrckhaixlt  estimated  the  houses  at  Heyman,  and  afterwards  Pococke ;    the 

600  in  all ;  of  which  150  belonged  to  the  former  also  mention  the  high  school  and 

Jews,  and  80  to  100  to  Christians ;  p.  817.  printing  office ;  Retxen  IL  p.  41.   Pooooka 

All  this  seems  to  indicate  at  least,  that  the  II.  I  p.  7G.     Schulx  m  1755  gives  the 

population  had  been  gradually  increasing,  number  of  Jewa  at  two  hundred ;   the 

Vol.  n.— 36  iiL  319,  320 
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Crowning  the  rocky  summit,  above  the  whole  town,  was  the 
extensive  Gothic  castle,  a  remnant  of  the  times  of  the  crasades, 
forming  a  most  conspicuous  object  at  a  great  distance  in  everj 
direction,  except  towards  the  north.  Though  already  partially 
in  ruins  before  the  earthquake,  it  was  nevertheless  sufficiently  in 
repair  to  be  the  official  residence  of  the  Mutesellim  ;  and  on  a 
former  visit  to  Safed,  my  companion  had  paid  his  respects  to  that 
officer  within  its  walls.  The  fortress  is  described  as  having  been 
strong  and  imposing,  with  two  fine  large  round  towers  ;  it  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  lower  down,  with  a  broad  trench.' 

Such  was  Safed  down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1836.  But 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  1837,  the  new  year  was  ushered  in 
by  the  tremendous  shocks  of  an  earthqu£^e,  which  rent  the 
earth  in  many  places,  and  in  a  few  moments  prostrated  most  of 
the  houses,  and  buried  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Safed 
beneath  the  ruins.  The  castle  was  utterly  thrown  down  ;  the 
Muhammedan  quarters,  standing  on  more  level  ground  and 
being  more  solidly  built,  were  somewhat  less  injured  ;  while  here, 
as  in  Tiberias,  the  calamity,  in  its  full  weight,  fell  with  relentless 
fury  upon  the  ill  fitted  Jews.  The  very  manner  in  which  their 
houses  were  erected  along  the  steep  hill-side,  exposed  them  to  a 
more  fearful  destruction ;  for  when  the  terrific  shock  dashed- 
their  dwellings  to  the  ground,  those  above  fell  upon  those  lower 
down  ;  so  that,  at  length,  the  latter  were  covered  with  accumu- 
lated masses  of  ruins.  Slight  shocks  continued  at  intervals  for 
several  weeks ;  serving  to  aggravate  the  scene  of  unspeakable 
dismay  and  distress,  which  now  prevailed  here.  Many  were 
killed  outright  by  the  falling  ruins  ;  very  many  were  engulfed 
and  died  a  miserable  death  b^ore  they  could  be  dug  out ;  some 
were  extricated  even  after  five  or  six  days,  covered  with  wounds 
and  bruises,  only  to  prolong  for  a  few  hours  a  painful  existence  ; 
while  others,  with  broken  lunbe,  but  more  tenacity  of  life,  lived 
to  recover.  The  spectacle  which  was  presented  for  several  weeks 
after  the  catastrophe, — ^in  every  quarter  the  wounded,  the  dying, 
and  the  dead,  without  shelter,  without  attendance,  without  a 
place  to  lay  their  heads  ;  on  every  side  ^'  wounds,  and  bruises^ 
and  putrifying  sores,  that  had  not  been  closed,  neither  bound  up, 
neither  mollified  with  ointment,"* — these  scenes  were  described 

nombor  of  students  in  the  school  at  twenty ;  quite  respectable ;  and  near  thirty  persons 

and  says  the  printing  office  had  been  in  were  employed  in  the  different  depart- 

the  village  *Ain  ez-^it{ln  in  the  valley  ments    of   composing,   prees    work,    and 

north,  bat  was  then  given  np.    Leitnngen,  binding.      See  Uard/s  Notioes»   p.   ^tl. 

etc.  Th.  v.  pp.  211,  212.    In  1888  Bir  Comp.  Monro  U.  p.  18.    See  more  further 

Hardy  mentions  two  presses  at  work,  and  on. 

two  others  in  the  oonrse  of  erection.     The  ^  Van  Egmond  and  Heyman  tL  p.'  48 

type  and  furniture  were  said  to  be  made  iq.    Pococke  IL  L  p.  76.    Borckhardt  p^ 

here  under  the  direction  of  the  master.  817. 

The  exeoutioD  of  the  works  printed. was  *  Ii^  1,  & 

m.  821,  822 
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to  ufl  by  eyewitnesses  as  inexpressibly  painful,  and  sometimes 
revolting  even  to  loathsomeness.  According  to  the  best  accounts, 
there  perished,  in  all,  not  far  from  five  thousand  persons ;  of 
whom  about  one  thousand  were  Muhammedans  and  the  rest 
chiefly  Jews.* 

So  soon  as  certain  intelligence  of  these  sufferings  arrived  at 
Beirdt,  contributions  were  immediately  made  to  relieve  the 
survivors ;  and  persons  were  appointed  to  proceed  to  the  scene 
of  distress,  in  onler  to  superintend  the  distribution  of  the  various 
articles  contributed,  and  provide  for  the  taking  care  of  the 
wounded.  The  Rev.  Mr  Thomson,  American  Missionary, 
accompanied  by  Mr  Caiman,  departed  on  this  errand  of  mercy, 
and  reached  Safed  on  the  18  th  of  January.  To  his  friendly 
communications  I  have  been  much  indebted.  He  wrote  also  an 
account  of  his  journey  and  of  the  horrors  of  the  scene  at  Safed, 
which  was  soon  after  published.  I  subjoin  it  in  a  note,  as  a 
graphic  and  authentic  record  of  this  awfid  catastrophe.* 

Nearly  eighteen  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the  calamity, 
when  we  visited  Safed.  The  frightful  spectacle  of  human  misery, 
had  of  course  passed  away  ;  but  the  place  was  still  little  more 
than  one  great  mass  of  ruins.  In  the  eastern  quarter,  where  we 
had  pitched  our  tent,  many  of  the  houses  had  been  again  built 
up  ;  though  more  still  lay  around  us  level  with  the  ground.  The 
southern  quarter  was  perhaps  the  least  injured  of  all ;  here  the 
rubbish  had  been  cleared  away,  and  this  was  now  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Muhammedan  population.  Here  too  the  Mutesellim  had 
taken  up  his  abode.  The  castle  remained  in  the  same  state  in 
which  it  had  been  left  by  the  earthquake,  a  shapeless  heap  of 
ruins  ;  so  shapeless  indeed,  that  it  was  difficult  to  make  out  its 
original  form.  In  the  Jews'  quarter,  many  houses  had  likewise 
been  temporarily  rebuilt ;  but  the  rubbish  had  not  been  removed 
from  the  streets.  We  passed  throughout  the  whole  quarter,  and 
found  the  poor  Jews  still  wandering  amid  the  ruins,  among  which 
we  could  scarcely  wend  our  way.  Many  of  them  were  employed 
in  digging  among  the  rubbish,  each  apparently  before  what  had 
once  been  his  dwelling.  In  general,  the  town  was  beginning  to 
revive  ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  place  was  more  busy  and  far 
less  desolate,  than  I  had  expected  to  find  it.  The  usual  Friday 
market  was  again  regularly  held,  and  attended  by  the  peasants 
of  the  surrounding  villages,  even  from  a  considerable  distance.' 

'  It  would  not  be  at  all  snrpridiig,  if  *  See  Note  XLI,  end  of  the  Tolnme. 

this  estimate  of  the   destmction  of   life  Mr  Thomson's  Report  was  first  published 

were  found  to  be  conriderably  exaggerated,  in  the  Missionary  Herald  for  Nov.  1887,  p. 

Compare  the  vaiying  estimates  of  the  po-  488  sq.  Boston. 

pnlation  of  Safed    above,   p.   420,   note.  *  This  market  is  also   mentioned   by 

See  Mr  Thomson's  Report,  referred  to  in  Burckhardt,  p.  817. 


the  next  nota. 
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In  a  few  more  years,  the  traces  of  the  earthquake  will  prob- 
ably be  no  longer  visible  in  Safed.  Such  is  the  tenor  of  oriental 
life.  Earthquakes  and  the  desolations  of  war  have  time  and 
again  swept  over  the  land,  and  laid  waste  its  cities  and  villages  ; 
but  the  inhabitants  cling  to  the  soil,  rebuild  their  towns,  and  five 
on  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ;  until,  after  an  interval,  another 
and  perhaps  more  terrible  destruction  overtakes  them.  Thus 
Safed  itself,  like  Tiberieis,  was  laid  in  ruins,  and  a  great  portion 
of  its  inhabitants  destroyed,  in  the  great  earthquake  of  Oct. 
30th,  1759.^ 

Safed  appears  obviously  to  have  formed  the  central  point  of 
this  mighty  concussion,  and  to  have  suffered  more,  in  proportion, 
than  any  other  place  ;  except  perhaps  the  adjacent  villages  of 
'Ain  ez-Zeittin  and  el-Jish.  Yet  the  destruction,  as  we  have 
seen,  extended  more  or  less  to  Tiberias  and  the  region  around 
Nazareth  ;  many  of  the  villages  in  the  region  east  of  the  lake 
were  likewise  laid  in  ruins  ;  many  houses  were  thrown  down  in 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  several  were  cracked  and  injured  even  in 
Beirtlt.  In  Ndbulus,  also,  the  shock  was  severely  felt,  and  a 
number  of  persons  were  killed.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  some  villages  remained  entirely  unaffected  by  the  earth- 
quake, although  situated  directly  beween  other  places,  which 
were  destroyed.  Thus  a  small  village  near  to  el-Jish  and  Safed 
was  uninjured.  On  the  way  from  Tiberias  to  Nazareth,  esh- 
Shajerah  was  overthrown  ;  Kefr  Kenna  received  no  harm  ;  er- 
Beineh  was  levelled  to  the  ground ;  Nazareth  sustained  little 
damage ;  and  SeffArieh  escaped  entirely.  All  these  places  lie 
upon  the  same  range  of  hills,  with  no  visible  obstruction  to  break 
the  shocks  between  them  ;  and  the  exceptions  are  therefore  the 
more  wonderful." 

A  very  high  antiquity  has  usually  been  ascribed  to  Safed  ; 
which,  however,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  any  historical  accounts, 
appears  not  to  be  well  founded.  The  only  trace  of  the  name 
Safed  before  the  time  of  the  crusades,  is  found  in  the  Latin 
Vulgate  ;•  where,  in  describing  the  native  place  of  Tobit,  as 
situated  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  in  Upper  Galilee,  that  version 
marks  it  as  "  having  on  the  left  the  city  of  Sephet/'*     This  is  a 

>  Msriti  YojBftfis  IL  p    164.     Nenw.  Talmud,  Rosh  Haahana  iL    Bat  there  it 

1791.    Baohieue  Th.  II.  Bd.  IV.  p.  134.  nothing  to  connect  these  names  definitely 

Vulnoy  Voyage  L  p.  276.  IL  p.  218.    See  with  this  epot. 

above,  p.  8iS2.  n.  1.  *  Vnlg.  Tobit  1,  1,   "in  sinistro habens 

'  Mr  Thomson  visited  all  these  places  ciyitatem  Sephet."    The  Greek  original 

in  the  course  of  his  jonmej;  see  his  Re-  has  nothing  of  the  kind. — On  the  strength 

port,  Miss.  Herald  Nov.  1887.  pp.  442, 448.  of  this  notice,  apparently,  Brocsardus  makes 

*  Unless  perhaps  it   be  in  the    name  Safed  (Sephet)  to  have  been  one  of  the 

Seph  (2/^),  one  of  the  places  fortified  by  cities  of  the  Deoapolis ;  c.  6.  p.  175.     So 

Josephns  in  upper  Galilee ;  B.  J.  2.  20.  6.  too  Adrichomius  p.  114. 
The  name  ncs  occurs  also  in  the  Jerusalem 
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pure  addition  to  the  Greek  original,  and  no  one  knows  whence  it 
came.  Modem  ecclesiastical  tradition  has  often  regarded  Safed 
as  the  Bethulia  of  the  book  of  Judith  ;  which,  however,  as  we 
haipe  seen,  is  said  to  have  lain  near  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  not 
fer  from  Dothaim,  and  guarded  one  of  the  passes  towards  Jeru- 
salem.' Brocardus  indeed,  and  others,  seem  to  distinguish 
Bethulia  from  Safed,  and  place  the  former  on  a  mountain  further 
south  ;  but  the  description  they  give  of  it,  as  seen  conspicuously 
throughout  all  the  region,  and  as  having  a  castle  and  other  ruins, 
applies  particularly  to  Safed ;  while  the  indefiniteness  and  confu- 
sion of  their  accounts,  render  it  not  very  improbable,  that  they 
are  only  speaking  of  one  and  the  same  place  under  different 
names.*  It  is  only  within  the  last  two  centuries,  that  the  iden- 
tity with  Bethulia  has  been  distinctly  assumed  by  some,  and 
denied  by  others.' 

As  therefore  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  ancient  place  ex- 
isted on  the  present  site  of  Safed,  the  supposition  that  this  was 
the  "  city  set  on  a  hill,"  alluded  to  by  our  Lord  in  his  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  falls  of  itself  to  the  ground,  or  can  at  most  be  con- 
sidered only  as  a  fanciful  conjecture.*  Of  the  same  nature  is  the 
hypothesis,  which  regards  this  as  the  mountain  on  which  our 
Lord  was  transfigured.* 

Even  in  the  times  of  the  crusades,  it  is  not  until  the  Chris- 
tians had  been  in  possession  of  the  Holy  Land  for  more  than 


'  See  p.  419,  above.  Jadith  7,  1.  8.  4, 
5.  Keland  Pabest  p.  658.  EnsebiiiB  and 
Jerome  place  Dothum  twelve  Roman 
miles  north  of  Sebaste;  Onom.  art  Do- 
thaim, 

*  Brocardns  pp.  178,  175.  Engesippns 
in  L.  AUat  Sjmmikt.  1658.  p.  109. 
Adrichomius  pp.  114,  187.  Donbdan  p. 
578  The  first  notice  I  find,  which  pointo 
dittinotly  to  Safed  as  Bcthnlia,  is  in  the 
jonmal  of  Melchior  von  Seydlitx  in  A.  D. 
1556 ;  he  has  Bethnlia  upon  a  high  moun- 
tain on  the  hd  (not  right)  hand  i^r  pass- 
ing Jubb  YAsnf,  and  before  coming  to  the 
bridge  of  the  Jordan;  see  Beissb.  ins  h. 
Land  p.  487. 

'  See  the  jifeoeding  note.  Qnaresmins 
describes  Safed,  bat  says  not  a  word  of 
Bethnlia;  11.  p.  904.  D'Arvieux  says, 
some  held  it  in  his  day  to  be  Bethnlia,  but 
the  latter  lay  a  league  distant  from  Safed ; 
II.  p.  832.  Par.  1785.  Von  Troilo  p.  425. 
Kan  relates,  that  some  of  the  Jews  of 
Safed  regarded  that  place  as  Bethulia,  and 
he  seems  inclined  to  adopt  their  view ;  p. 
568  Mflundrell  Apr.  19th.  Van  Egmond 
and  Heyman  II  p.  89.  Pooocke  II.  L  p. 
77.— In  the  present  century,  several  tra- 
▼ellers  appear  to  adopt  Safed  without 
Vol.  IL— 36* 


question  as  Bethnlia ;  e.  g.  Scholz  p.  157. 
Monro  IL  p.  11.  Elliott  11.  p.  352. 
Bergflrren  doubtfully,  Reisen  II.  p.  252. — 
Burckhardt  says  Safed  was  the  ancient 
Japhet;  he  probably  had  in  mind  the 
Japha  (*Ia^i)  of  Josephus,  the  present 
Ydifa  near  Nazareth ;  since  there  is  no  no- 
tice of  any  ancient  place  called  Japhet ; 
Travels  p.  817.  In  the  Itineraries  of 
William  of  Baldensel  and  L.  de  Suchem, 
the  name  is  also  printed  Japhet,  obviously 
by  mistake  for  St^het.  Basnage  Thesaur. 
Tom.  IV.  p.  855.  L.  de  Suchem,  Itin.  p. 
97.  Reissb.  p.  852.  — Some  travellers 
curiously  enough  make  Safed  the  birth- 
place of  queen  Esther;  so  Stochove  Voyage 
dn  Levant  p.  342.  Thevenot  Voyages  U. 
p.  685.    Amst  1727. 

*  Matt  5,  14.    Maondrell,  Apr.  19th. 

*  BOsching  Erdbeschr.  Th.  XL  L  p. 
488.  Pooocke  Lop.  77.  Hamelsveld  II. 
p.  866.  Did  the  sacred  writers  say  that 
the  mount  of  the  Transfiguration  was  the 
hiffheti  in  all  these  parts,  then  the  descrip- 
tion would  certainly  apply  to  the  two 
peaks  just  north  of  Safed.  But  their  lan- 
guage is  simply  **  a  high  mountain ;  *  Matt. 
17,  1.  Mark  9,  2.  Luke  only  says  *«& 
mountain,"  9,  28. 
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half  a  century,  that  we  find  any  notice  of  Safed.  It  seems  to 
be  first  distinctly  mentioned  by  William  of  Tyre,  who  in  de- 
scribing the  surprise  and  defeat  of  the  Christians  under  Baldwin 
III,  at  the  ford  below  the  lake  el-Htleh  in  A.  D.  1157,  relates, 
that  the  king  escaped  with  difficulty  to  the  castle  of  Safed  situ- 
ated on  the  adjacent  mountain  ;  an  Arabian  writer  narrating  the 
same  events,  speaks  of  it  as  a  small  castle  ;  and  it  is  twice  again 
cursorily  mentioned  by  the  archbishop  of  Tyre.'  The  somewhat 
later  writer  Jacob  de  Vitry  relates,  that  the  Christians  had 
erected  strong  fortresses  upon  the  extremities  of  their  territory, 
in  order  to  protect  their  borders  from*  the  inroads  of  the  Saracens, 
viz.  Montroyal  (Shobek)  and  Kerak  in  the  southeast,  and  Safed 
and  Belvoir  (Kaukab)  in  the  northeast  against  Syria.*  The 
date  of  the  erection  of  these  latter  fortresses  is  not  specified  ; 
but  they  would  seem  not  improbably  to  have  been  built,  perhaps 
nearly  in  the  same  period  with  those  of  Kerak,  Beit  Jibrin,  and 
Tell  es-Sifieh,  in  the  latter  years  of  king  Fulco,  not  long  before 
A.  D.  1140.'  In  respect  to  neither  Safed  nor  Kaukab  is  any 
hint  given,  that  a  fortress  had  formerly  existed  on  the  spot. 
The  charge  of  the  castle  at  Safed  appears  to  have  been  commit- 
ted to  the  knights  Templars,  who  afterwards  laid  claim  to  all 
the  country  around.* 

In  A.  D.  1188,  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Hattin,  all  the 
country  and  cities  of  Palestine,  except  Tyre,  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Saladin  ;  he  had  even  threatened  Antioch,  but  at  length 
returned  to  Damascus.  By  his  orders,  his  brother  now  laid  siege 
to  Shobek  and  Kerak  and  subdued  them  ;  while  the  Sultan 
himself  marched  against  the  two  remaining  fortresses  of  Safed 
and  Kaukab.  In  the  mean  time,  Safed  would  appear  to  have 
been  strengthened  and  perhaps  enlarged  ;  for  both  Christian  and 
Arabian  writers  speak  of  it  as  exceedingly  strong,  and  impreg- 
nable by  its  position ;  it  had  also  become  very  troublesome  to 
the  Muhammedans.'  Saladin  with  his  army  sat  down  before 
the  place  late  in  October,  and  pressed  the  siege  with  great 
vigour  ;  the  Sultan  himself  conducting  all  the  operations  night 
and  day.  After  about  five  weeks,  Safed  capitulated  ;  and  the 
inhabitants  were  permitted  to  withdraw  to  Tyre.*  Saladin  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Kaukab,  as  already  related.^ 

Safed  now  continued  for  half  a  century  in  the  power  of  the 
Muhammedans.     In  A.  D.  1220,  Melek  el-Mu'adh-dhem,  Sultan 

*  Win.  Tyr.  18.  14.  ib.  21.  28.  fb.  22.        •  Jac.  de  Vitr.  c.  49,  95.    Bohaed  VH. 
16.   Abu  Shameh,  quoted  in  Wiiken  Geech.     Salad,  p.  87.     ReiDond  Extraits,  p.  232. 
der  Kr.  UI.  ii.  ^  44,  45.  *  Bohaed.  p.  87.  Abulf.  Annal.  A.  a 

*  Jao.  de  Vitr.  c.  49.  p.  1074.  584.      Reinand  Extr.  p.  282.     Wilkeii 
'  Marin.    Samitus   exprenlj    aaoribes    Qescb.  der  Kr.  lY.  pp.   244,   245,  and 

Safed  to  king  Fuloo ;  p.  166.  B^l.  p.  83. 

*  Will  Tyr.  21.  80.  ^  See  above,  p.  86L 
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of  Damascus,  dreading  lest  the  Christians  should  again  get 
possession  of  the  strong  holds  of  the  country,  caused  the  fortress 
of  Safed  to  be  demolished  ;  just  as  the  year  before  he  had 
adopted  the  same  course  with  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
castles  of  Banias  and  Tibnin/ 

In  A.  D.  1240,  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan 
Isma'il  of  Damascus,  Safed,  together  with  the  castle  esh-ShOkif 
and  Tiberias,  reverted  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians.*  The 
Templars  were  desirous  immediately  to  rebuild  the  castle,  and 
were  promised  protection  and  aid  in  the  work,  by  the  king  of 
Navarre  and  other  princes  then  at  'Akka  ;  but  as  neither  men 
nor  money  were  furnished,  the  work  was  not  begun.  In  the 
mean  time,  Benedict,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  who  was  then  in  the 
Holy  Land,  having  travelled  from  Damascus  by  way  of  Safed  to 
'Akka,  was  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  a  fortress  at 
that  point,  as  a  shield  to  the  cities  on  the  coast  and  a  means  of 
overawing  and  harassing  Damascus  and  the  interjacent  region, 
that  after  persevering  exertion,  he  prevailed  on  the  Templars  to 
imdertake  the  rebuilding  of  the  castle,  upon  the  strength  of  their 
own  resources.  The  work  was  immediately  commenced ;  the 
bishop  himself  laid  the  corner  stone  in  December  of  the  same 
year  ;  and  deposited  upon  it  a  cask  of  gold  and  silver  coins  as 
his  own  contribution.  He  remained  near  at  hand,  until  the 
walls  were  so  fer  advanced  as  to  be  defensible  ;  and  then  returned 
to  his  home,  leaving  behind  his  blessing  and  all  his  property  in 
Palestine  to  the  fortress,  as  to  a  beloved  child.  On  a  second  visit 
to  the  Holy  Land  in  Oct.  1260,  he  found  the  castle  of  Safed 
completed  with  admirable  strength  and  magnificence,  nearly  in- 
accessible from  its  position,  and  impregnable  through  the  solidity 
and  skill  of  its  construction.' 

^  Jaa  de  Vitr.  Hist  orient  lib.  III.  p.  '  See  the  extracts  from  a  Ms.  in  the 

1144.      Marin.  Sannt  p.   209.      Oliverii  Biblioth.  Colbert,  in  Steph.  Baloxii  Miscel- 

Schol  Hist  c.  26,  in  Eccardi  Corp.  Histor.  laneor.  lib.  VL  Tom.  VI.  pp.  357-369. 

med.  ^vi  Tom.  II  p.  1421,    WDken  1.  c.  Paris  1713.  8.    From  yarioos  expressions 

VI.  p.  308. — The  text  of  Jac.  de  Vitry  in  this  tract,  which  gives  a  particular  ac- 

(which  Marin.  Sannt  copies)  instead  of  connt  of  Benedicts  efforts,  it  appears  to 


Ma*adh-dhem  has  "  Coradiiiujs'' and  reads  have  been  written  between  A.   D.   1260 

as  follows :  "  Anno  Dom.  1220,  Coradinus  and  1266 ;  L  e.  before  the  final  c4iptnro  of 

Prinoeps  Damasci  dettmxit  Safed  castrnm  Safed  by  Bibars.      Many  Muhnmmedon 

firmissimum,**  etc    This  is  copied  by  the  captives  were  employed  in  the  building  up 

editor  of  Van  Egmond  and  Heyman  with  of  Safed ;  see  Reinaud  F^xtr.  p  444.  \Vil- 

the  remarkable  substitution  c^extnunt  for  ken  1.  c.  VI.  p.  629. — The  circumstances 

^Mtnunt,  just  inverting  the  meaning  of  thus  far  related,  serve  to  contradict  the 

the  writer ;  Reizen  II  p.  42.     This  error,  common  impression,  that  the  present  castle 

which  makes  Mu'adh-dliem  the  builder  up  of  Safed  was  of  Ron: an  origin ;    a  view 

instead  of   the  destroyer  of  Safed,   has  which  seems  to  rest  chiefly  on  the  weak 

been  several  times  copied ;  e.  g.  Bachiene  authority  of  Stephen  Schulz ;  Lettnngen 

Th.  IL  §  685.     Hamebiveld  II.  p.  367.  etc  Th.  V.  p.  209.    BQsching  Erdbesdu-. 

'  Hugo  Plagon  m  Mart  et  Durand  Tom.  Th.  XI.  p.  487.    The  best  account  of  the 

V.  p.  723.     Marin.  Sanut  p.  215.      Rei-  castle,  as  it  existed  a  century  ago,  is  in 

naud  Extr.  pp  440,  443.    Wilken  Gesch.  Van  Egmond  and  Ueyman  Reizen  IL  p. 

dn-  Kr.  Vi  p.  600.  43  sq. 
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The  Templars  were  not  permitted  long  to  possess  their  new 
fortress  in  peace.  In  June,  A.  D.  1266,  the  formidable  Bibars, 
Sultan  of  Egypt,  having  already  made  himself  master  of  most 
of  the  Holy  Land,  laid  siege  to  Safed,  and  pressed  it  with  such 
.  reckless  vehemence,  that  in  July  the  garrison  were  compelled  to 
make  terms  of  capitulation.  These  were  granted  ;  the  garrison 
marched  out ;  and  having  placed  themselves  in  the  power  of  the 
conqueror,  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand  men.  The  prior  of  the  Templars  and  two  Franciscan 
monks,  who  had  exhorted  the  Christians  to  constancy  in  their 
feith,  are  said  to  have  been  flayed  alive.  The  circumstances  of 
tUs  brutal  perfidy,  as  related  by  Arabian  historians,  are  even 
more  atrocious  than  they  are  described  by  Christian  writers." — 
Bibars  immediately  restored  the  fortifications  of  Safed,  and  post- 
ed there  a  strong  garrison  ;  gave  orders  for  the  erection  of  two 
mosks  ;  and  established  in  the  town  a  colony  brought  from  Da- 
mascus.* The  next  year  he  again  strengthened  and  completed 
the  fortifications,  so  as  to  render  Safed  the  bulwark  of  all 
Syria.' 

We  hear  little  more  of  the  political  state  of  Safed.  Abulfeda 
speaks  of  it  as  a  fortress,  and  of  the  town  as  divided  into  three 
parts  ;  and  the  same  is  repeated  by  edh-Dhfihiry  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  the  latter  describes  the  castle  as  of 
surpassing  strength,  and  adds  that  the  town  contained  mosks, 
tombs  of  saints,  schools,  baths,  and  markets.*  All  this  indicates 
a  high  degree  of  prosperity ;  and  Safed  at  this  time  was  the  head 
of  a  province. — During  the  eighteenth  century,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  was  the  beginning  of  Sheildb  Dhfther's  power  ;  and  its  desola- 
tion by  the  earthquake  of  A.  D.  1759  has  already  been  men- 
tioned.' During  the  invasion  of  Syria  by  the  French  in  1799, 
they  occupied  Safed  with  a  garrison  of  about  four  hundred  men, 
whose  outposts  were  advanced  as  far  as  to  the  bridge  of  the 
Jordan.  After  their  retreat  the  Jews'  quarter  was  sacked  by  the 
Turks.* 

The  origin  of  the  Jewish  settlement  at  Safed,  and  of  the 
celebrated  Babbinic  school,  although  of  comparatively  modem 
date,  is  nevertheless  involved  in  obscurity.  Benjamin  of  Tude- 
la,  who  travelled  in  Palestine  about  A.  D.  1165,  and  is  careful 
to  speak  of  every  place  where  even  two  or  three  Jews  were  to  be 
found,  visited  and  describes  the  adjacent  cemetery  of  Meiron, 

'  See  Makrizi  aud  other  Arabian  writers  *  Abnlf.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  S8.   Edh-Dhfihiir 

in  Reinand  Extraits  pp.  494-498.     Mario,  in  Rosenmueller  Analect  Anb.  Pare.  III. 

Sanut  p.  222.   Wilken  L  c.  VIIL  pp.  486-  p.  19,  Arab.  p.  40,  Lat— W.   de  Baldenael 

492.  speaks  also  of  Safed  in  A.  D.   1336  as  a 

*  Reinand  L  c.  p.  498.    Wilken  1.  c  p.     strong  fortress,  surpassed  only  by  Kerak; 

493.  p*  355.  ed.  Basnage. 

*  Reinand  L  c.  p.  502.    Wilken  L  c  p.        *  See  abore,  pp.  898  sq.  424. 
515.  *  Burckbaidt  p.  817. 
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but  says  not  one  word  of  Safed.*  The  latter  was  then  a  fortress 
in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  ;  and  it  follows  conclusively  from 
Benjamin's  silence,  that  no  Jews  at  that  time  dwelt  in  the 
place.  Nor  were  the  circumstances  of  Safed,  during  that  and 
the  following  century,  such  as  were  likely  to  allure  them  to  take 
up  their  abode  there.  The  rules  and  sway  of  the  Templars 
were  not  fistvourable  to  tolerance,  and  least  of  all  to  the  Jews. 
During  the  fifty  years  of  Muhammedan  dominion,  after  the 
capture  of  Safed  by  Saladin,  it  is  indeed  possible,  that  some 
of  this  people  may  have  repaired  thither ;  but  when  in  A.  D. 
1240  the  Templars  regained  possession  for  six  and  twenty  years, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  that  Jews  could  have  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  iAhabitants.  Bibars,  as  we  have  seen,  repeopled  the 
place  anew  with  a  colony  from  Damascus.  Most  writers  also 
of  the  two  following  centuries,  make  no  mention  of  Jews  at 
Safed'  Later  Jewish  Itineraries  speak  here  of  the  tomb  of 
the  prophet  Hosea.' 

But  in  whatever  period  the  first  establishment  of  that  peo- 
ple here  may  fell,  or  whenever  their*  school  of  learning  may  have 
been  founded,  it  is  certain,  that  the  latter  was  in  its  most  flour« 
ishing  state  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and 
various  circumstances  render  the  suppodition  probable,  that  its 
origin  is  not  to  be  placed  much  if  any  further  back,  than  the 
early  part  of  the  same  century.^  All  the  celebrated  Rabbis, 
who  are  known  to  have  lived  and  taught  in  Safed,  fall  within 
this  j)eriod.  One  of  the  first  mentioned  is  Jacob  Be-Rab,  a  Span- 
ish exile,  who  was  first  chief  Babbi  at  Fez  in  Africa  and  then  at 
Safed,  where  he  became  celebrated  as  a  writer  and  teacher,  and 
died  in  A.  D.  1541.  Among  his  more  distinguished  pupils,  who 
became  also  his  colleagues  and  successors  at  Safed,  were  :  Moses 
de  Trani  of  Apulia,  who  taught  as  Rabbi  for  fifty-four  years 
from  1526  to  1580,  the  year  of  his  death ;  Joseph  Karo  of 
Spanish  descent,  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  academy 
from  1545  until  his  death  in  1575  ;  and  Solomon  Alkabez,  who 
began  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  writer  in  1529,  and  was  still 
living  in  1561.'     A  pupil  and  colleague  of  Earo  and  Alkabez 

'  Benj.  of  Tad.  L  p.  82.  Parchi  a  oenttiry  later  has  the  name  Tse- 

*  The  oviy  exception  I  formerly  fonnd  fath ;  bat  nothing  more ;  tee  in  Asher't 

ii  Lodoir  de  Sachem  (A.  D.  ld86-50\  Benj.  of  Tad.  II.  p.  420. 

who  merely  relates  that  in  hif  time  a  Jew  '  Carmoly,  p.  881,  447.  Hottinger  Cippi 

and  his  wife  flrom  Westphalia  were  living  Heb.  p.  58. 

at  Safed ;   Itin.  p.  97.     Reissb.  p.  852.  *  Basnage  addooes  the  silence  of  Ben- 

Soe  Brocardos  o.  4.  pb  178.    Marin.  Sanat  jamin,  as  showing  that  tiiere  conld  then 

pp.  222,  248.    W.  de  Baldensel  p.  855.  have  been  no  Jewish  school  at  Safed ;  bnt 

Sir  J.  Maondeville  p.  1 17.  London  1889. —  remarks  conjectorally,  or  at  least  without 

But  the  Jewish  Itinerary  of  Samael  bar  referring  to  any  authority,  tliat  it   was 

Simson  in   1210  speaks  of  communities  fvonded  not*  long  after.    Hist,  des  Joifs 

of  the  Jews  at  Safed ;  see  Carmoly,  Brax.  Tom.  V.  p.  1942.     Rotterd.  1707. 

1847.  pp.  182, 188;  cjmpwpp.  187,261, 447.  *  See  De  Rossi  Dixbnario  Storico  degU 
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was  Moses  of  Cordova,  the  most  &moiis  cabbalist  since  the  days 
of  Simeon  Ben  Jochai ;  he  died  as  chief  Babbi  of  Safed  in  A. 
D.  1570.  Moses  Galant6,  a  native  of  Rome,  was  somewhat 
later  and  died  in  1618.  But  the  academy  was  not  indebted  for 
its  &me  to  strangers  alone ;  Samuel  Oseida  and  Moses  Alsheikh, 
both  natives  of  Safed,  contributed  to  its  celebrity  during  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  the  latter  died  between  1692  and  1601.^ 

The  writings  of  all  these  learned  men  are  numerous  and  of 
high  renown  in  Jewish  literature  ;  and  under  their  teaching,  the 
school  of  Safed  became  famous,  and  was  frequented  by  pupils 
from  every  quarter.  It  appears  also,  that  a  printing-office  was 
already  established  ;  and  a  work  of  Galant^,  a  comment  on  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes,  is  extant,  bearing  the  imprint  of  Safed 
1578.'  To  this  period  is  doubtless  to  be  referred  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  former  prosperity  of  the  Jews  in  Safed,  as  given  by 
Nau  nearly  a  century  later.  Safed  was  to  them  like  another 
Jerusalem.  They  dwelt  there  in  great  numbers ;  and  had  a 
vast  Kh&n  like  a  square  fortress,  covered  with  lead,  in  which 
many  lived,  and  where  there  was  a  fine  synagogue.  Besides  the 
schools  in  which  the  sciences  were  taught,  they  counted  eighteen 
synagogues  distinguished  by  the  i^mes  of  the  several  nations 
which  possessed  them  ;  as  the  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
others.* 

The  cessation  of  this  prosperity  is  ascribed  to  the  oppressions 
of  the  Muhammedans ;  and  probably  took  {)lace  by  degrees. 
Some  of  the  renowned  Rabbis,  as  appears  above,  continued  their 
labours  into  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  Quaresmius,  writing 
about  A.  D.  1625,  speaks  of  Safed  as  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Hebrews,  who  had  their  synagogues  and  schools  ;  and  for  whose 
sustenance,  contributions  were  made  by  the  Jews  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.*  The  further  accounts  of  this  people  in  Siafed, 
firom  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  onward,  have  already 
been  adverted  to.* 

Closely  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Safecf,  and 
perhaps  originally  the  occasion  of  their  settling  here,  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Meiron,  lying  about  two  hours  distant  W.  N.  W.*  Here 
are  the  reputed  tombs  of  several  ancient  holy  Rabbis  ;  and  as 
a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  Jews,  this  is  now  the  most  famous 
and  venerated  in  Palestine.    It  seems  to  be  mentioned  in  the 

Autori  Ebrei,  etc.  Parma  1802,  artB.  Be-  Jakob ;"  De  Roan  L  o.  art  OolanU,  Bar* 

Rab,  Trani,  Karo,  Alkabet.    See  also  for  tolood  Bibliotb.  Kabb.  Tom.  IV.  pw  67. 

tbese  and  the  other  Rabbins  mentioned,  The  later  aoooontf  of  this  press  have  al* 

Bartolocci  BiblioCh.   Rabbin,  under    the  ready  been  givon ;  see  above,  p.  421. 

several  names.    Basnage  Hist  des  Jnifs  '  Nan  Voyage,  etc.  pp.  560^  561. 

Tom.  V.  p.  1948  sq.  Rotterd.  1707.  ^  Qoaresmius  11.  p.  904. 

^  De  Rossi  L  c  arts.  Cordonero,  GdanU,  *  See  above,  p.  421. 

Oteida,  Al9che!6h,  *  We  visited  Meiron  in  1852;   see  Sn 

'  The  titia  of  the   book  is  "Kehilat  YoL  UL  Sect  H,  under  Apr.  Utii. 
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Talmud  as  Meron  and  Beth  MeronJ  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
speaks  of  it  about  A.  D.  1165.;  and  relates  that  in  a  cavern 
near  by,  were  the  sepulchres  of  the  celebrated  Jewish  doctors 
Hillel  and  Shammai,  as  also  of  twenty  of  their  disciples  and 
other  Rabbis.*  The  Jewish  Itinerary  of  Samuel  bar  Simson 
(1210)  mentions  here  likewise  the  tombs  of  these  two  masters, 
and  describes  in  addition  tlie  sepulchre  of  B.  Simeon  Ben  Jo- 
chai,  the  reputed  author  of  the  cabbalistic  book  Zohar ;  while 
later  Itineraries  in  like  manner  speak  of  all  these  tombs.'  At 
the  present  day,  there  is  at  Meiron  quite  a  cemetery  of  ancient 
Jewish  tombs.  The  sepulchres  are  described  as  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  each  lai^  enough  to  contain  several  bodies,  and  cov- 
ered with  immense  stones,  some  of  them  a  foot  in  thickness,^ 
The  most  sacred  of  the  tombs  at  present,  is  that  reputed  to 
belong  to  R.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai  ;  but  which,  to  judge  from  the 
silence  of  Benjamin,  must  be  of  fiir  later  date.  To  this  tomb 
the  Jews  make  an  annual  procession  in  May,  in  memory  of  the 
saint ;  and  over  it  th6y  are  said  to  bum  the  most  costly  articles 
they  possess,  including  sometimes  valuable  Cashmere  shawls.* 
The  occasion  was  described  to  us,  I  hope^  slanderously,  as  a  fes- 
tival, during  which  the  Jews  give  themselves  up  to  revelry  and 
intoxication.* 

The  situation  of  Safed,  as  we  have  seen,  is  very  high.  The 
whole  region  of  Galilee  is  in  general  less  elevated,  than  the 
mountainous  tract  of  Judea  ;  yet  Safed  itself,  and  especially  the 
two  eminences  half  an  hour  farther  north,  cannot  well  be  much 
lower  than  Jerusalem  and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  These  emi- 
nences, although  as  here  seen  only  rounded  hills,  form  one  of 
the  highest  points  of  Galilee  ;  around  which  in  winter  the 
clouds  gather,  and  cause  an  abundance  of  rain.     In  summer 

'  See  tbe  passages  in  Lightfoot  0pp.  IL  *  See  ihe  similar  description,  Hottinger 

p  598.    Reland  PaL  p.  817.  1.  c.  p.  68. 

'  Benj.  of  Tud.  L  p.  82.— Hilld  and  *  Elliott's  TraTels,  etc.  II.  pp.  855,  856. 

Shammai  are  reputed  to  have  been  the  *  I    have  mentioned    above  the  stoiy 

beads  of  different  schools  before  the  Chris-  current  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 

tian  era.    Lightfoot  0pp.  II  p.  6.  fol.  centuries,  that  a  rich  Jewess  had  built  up  a 

'  See  in  Carmoly,  p.  185;  also  pp.  184,  part  of  Tiberias,  in  order  that  the  Jews 

260,   881.      Parchi   in  Asher's  Be^j.  of  might  dwell  there ;  but  that  thej  had  beea 

Tud.  IL  p.  427.    Hottingei^s  Cippi  Hebr.  driven  out  by  the  Turks ;  see  above,  p.  893. 

Ed.  2.  p.   68 :  compare  above,  YoL  L  p.  This  report,  or  at  least  the  building  up,  is 

832.  n.  2     Niebnhr  Reisebeschr.  III.  p.  mentioned  by  FOrer  in  A  D.  1566.  Taking 

69. — R.  Ben  Jochai  is  said  to  hav')  been  a  this  story  in  connection  with  the  apparent 

pupil  of  R  Akiba,  and  to  have  flourished  rise   of  the  school  in   Safed,  about    the 

about  A.  D.  120.    The  Zohar  is  a  cabba-  beginning  of  the  same  century,  it    seems 

listic  commentary  upon  the  Pentateuch ;  not  improbable,  that  the  main  impulse  for 

De  Rossi  regards  it  as  having  been  com-  the  settlement  of  Jews  at  the  latter  place, 

piled  by  the  pupils  of  Ben  Jochai,  half  4  may  have  been  given  by  a  colony  thus  driven 

century  later.    See  De  Rossi  Dizionario  out  from  Tibenas ;  who  fixed  themselves  at 

Storico,   etc.   art  Jochai.      Comp.  Wolf  Safed,  perhaps,  on  account  of  its  vicinity 

Biblioth.  Rabb.  L  p.  1134.  Lightfoot  0pp.  to  Meirdn. 
tt  p.  144. 
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the  air  is  pure,  and  the  climate  not  nnlike  that  of  the  Holy 
City.  Our  thermometer  stood  here  in  the  afternoon  with  a 
west  wind  at  82^  F.,  and  the  next  morning  at  61^  ;  but  at  ten 
o'clock  it  had  risen  to  87^  F.  with  a  serene  atmosphere  and  the 
heat  not  oppressive.  The  olive,  the  pom^ranate^  the  fig,  and 
the  vine,  were  here  frequent,  and  seemed  to  thrive. 

From  the  isolated  hill  of  Safed,  and  particularly  from  the 
castle,  there  is  a  wide  and  diversified  prospect  on  every  side  ex- 
cept the  north  ;  where  the  view  is  cut  oflf  by  the  two  higher 
peaks  above  mentioned.  In  the  southeast  the  lake  of  Tiberias 
lies  spread  out  before  the  spectator  in  its  deep  basin  ;  while  be- 
yond, and  towards  the  east,  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole  extent 
of  the  high  table  land  of  Jaul&n,  the  ancient  Gaulonitis,  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  vast  uneven  plain,  intersected  by  deep 
vfiJleys  and  chasms  running  towards  the  lake.  The  view  stretch- 
es even  beyond  this  district ;  and  embraces  a  great  part  of 
Haurdn,  quite  to  the  borders  of  el-Lejah.  The  sightly  mountain 
Kuleib  Haur&n,  *^  the  Dog,"  which  is  everywhere  a  conspicuous 
object  in  travelling  through  that  country,  was  here  very  distinct- 
ly visible.*  Far  in  the  south,  the  fine  mountains  of  'Ajltln, 
around  el-Husn,  were  seen  across  the  Ghor  below  the  lake ; 
and  then  more  towards  the  right  came  Tabor,  the  little  Hermon, 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  great  plain  northwest  of  Jenln,  with 
the  mountains  of  Samaria.  In  the  southwest  and  west,  two 
dark  mountain  ridges,  partially  covered  with  shrubs  and  trees, 
shut  in  the  view  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  hours.  To- 
wards the  east  and  north,  the  mountains  around  Safed  are 
naked.* 

A  visit  to  Safed  had  not  been  included  in  our  original  plan  ; 
and  our  main  object  in  coming  hither,  was  to  obtain  intelligenoe 
respecting  the  safety  of  the  roads  to  Damascus.  This  therefore 
had  been  our  earliest  inquiry  ;  but  we  could  gather  at  first  very 
little  information  ;  every  one  being  silent  for  fear  of  the  govern- 
ment. Every  one  advised  us,  however,  not  to  go  at  all  by  the 
way  of  Hfisbeiya  ;  nor  by  the  way  of  the  bridge  without  a  cara- 
van. By  degrees,  the  intelligence  we  had  received  at  Tiberias 
was  here  confirmed ;  and  it  was  further  supposed,  that  by  this 
time,  the  troops  which  had  been  sent  against  the  rebels  must 
have  been  successful,  and  that  the  roads  were  now  open  and 
safe,  or  would  soon  become  so.  Indeed,  in  this  expectation,  a 
small  company  of  muleteers  and  merchants  was  already  forming 
at  Safed,  to  set  off  for  Damascus  on  Saturday.     The  regular 

'  See  Bnrckhardfs  Travels  in  Syria,  pp.  *  Bearings  at  Safed  from  the  casde: 

90,  92.  Col.  Leake  regards  this  mountain  Jebel  Knkib  Hanran  S.  69°  £.  Semft'y  S. 

as  the  Alsadamns  of  Ptolemy,  lib.  6.  15.  80"*  W.  Meuron  two  hoars  distant  N.  6rW. 

Pref.  to  Burckhaidt  p.  ziL  Sa*sa'  N.  45**  W. 
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Friday's  feir  was  to  be  held  in  Safed  to-morrow,  which  is  usual- 
ly attended  by  persons  from  HAsbeiya  and  R&sheiya ;  and  the 
merchants  in  question  were  now  waiting  to  receive  fiirther  in- 
formation from  this  source.  We  concluded  to  join  the  company, 
should  it  depart  as  proposed ;  and  at  any  rate  to  wait  here 
until  Friday  noon,  for  the  sake  of  the  expected  intelligence. 

All  these  items  we  could  pick  up  only  by  degrees  and  with 
difficulty,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  our  muleteers,  and  from  their 
associates.  The  agent  of  the  American  consul  at  Beirdt,  who 
resides  here,  was  now  absent ;  as  were  also  two  or  three  other 
individuals  whom  we  had  hoped  to  find.  My  companion  callei 
upon  the  Mutesellim,  where  he  was  for  the  first  time  on  our 
journey  received  with  impoliteness;  that  dignitary  would  say 
nothing,  but  that  the  road  to  Damascus  was  open  ;  whether^  it 
was  safe  or  not,  he  would  not  aver.  I  lighted  upon* a  Jewish 
Rabbi  who  spoke  tolerable  German  ;  but  the  same  fear  o?  tl^e 
government  kept  him  back  from  giving  any  explicit  infbij©|rfipftK 
Some  other  Jews  whom  I  addressed,  seemed  almost  tP9«^i|ipii<)  to 
reply. 

The  next  morning,  Friday,  the  expected  i^Y  was  held  at 
8^ed ;  but  not  an  individual  appeared  frojft  H&sbeiya  or  its 
immediate  vicinity.  People  from  the  nortWn  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Haleh  were  there  ;  and  reported,,  that  H&sbeiya  was  in  a 
state  of  siege  from  the  troops  of  tbe .  "Balgiha ;  that  predatory 
bands  of  the  Druzes  had  made  inroQ4^>^vei^]i|ito  the  Hiileh  and 
the  villages  round  about  it,  and^  Qq)^cip4y  upon  the  eastern 
roads  to  Damascus.  There  was.  i?pp?,ai  rupipufa  that  the  troops 
had  been  worsted  in  an  encoui^er.  w^tb^  tb^  rel^^lfij  but  this 
seemed  to  need  confirmation^  %h^.  general  nev^s,  hp^^ver,  was 
of  such  a  tenor,  that  the  coiip^xaiiy  at  Safed  gave  up.  tbpir  pur^ 
pose  of  proceeding  next  da?y  to  Damascus ;  and  we  w;ere  tb^ 
again  left  to  ourselves.  T^.d^dnpt  deem  it  prudent  to  set  off" 
alone.  We  might  indee<jl/vyrjait  ^r  the  larger  cayayan,  w.l»cbi  was 
soon  to  leave  'Akka  lK>r  I^jEtmascus,  and  pass  the  nigbtt  at  the 
Kh&n  Jubb  Yiisuf  ^  but  w.e  could  Qpt  leapi^  wi^eiit  it  was  to 
start,  and  no  ordei».  I}n4.  yet  heej\  received^  'wbieWi  to  fiirnish 
supplies  at  the  Kh^%^  Add  to  all  tl^s,  ou^  time  was  limited  ; 
for  the  steamer  ^ws  to  leave  'Qpirtkt  at  t^e  very  latest  on  the 
10th  of  July.  IJinder.  these  circx^mstaape^  i^^  idt  reluptantly 
compelled  ta  a}>(kndon,  ou^r  furthpr  joun^y  to\fards  Dai^^^cus, 
and  proceed  directly  to  Beirftt  by  way  of  Tyre  and  Sidon ; 
flattering  ourselves,,  that  from  Beirt^t  we  should  still  be  able  to 
make  an  excursion  to  Ba^albek,  and  return  by  way  of  the  ce- 
dars of  Lobaiv)^. — It  was  well  that  we  now  came  to  this  deter- 
mination ;  for  we  afterwards  learned  at  Beirtlt,  that  just  at  this 
period  the  whole  region  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  had  been 

ToL,  TL— 37  iiL  337,  338 
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unsafe  and  impassable ;  and  all  the  roads,  even  between  Da- 
mascus and  Beirtlty  had  been  for  a  time  shut  up. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fair,  I  strolled  to  the  market  place 
where  it  was  held,  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  castle  hilL 
Many  people  were  still  there,  though  the  business  was  mostly 
over.  The  main  articles  exposed  for  sale,  were  new  wheat 
and  barley ;  the  rest  were  chiefly  garden  vegetables  and  fruits. 
There  seemed  not  to  have  been  many  purchasers. — The  first 
time  we  passed  over  the  market  place,  not  long  after  our  arrival, 
we  were  hailed  by  a  quarantine  guard  with  the  question. 
Whence  we  came  ?  On  our  replying,  From  Hebron,  they  in- 
quired further :  Whether  we  bstd  been  in  Jerusalem  ?  Our  an- 
swer in  the  negative  put  an  end  to  the  examination. 


BEOION   OF   THE   HULEH. 

While  we  were  thus  waiting  in  uncertainty  at  Safed,  being 
very  desirous  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  basin  of  the  Hillch  and 
the  country  around  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  our  younger 
muleteer,  who  was  here  at  home,  proposed  to  take  us  to  a  spot 
about  an  hour  northeast  of  the  town,  where  he  said  we  might 
have  an  extensive  prospect.  We  accordingly  set  off  about  4 
o'clock  of  Thursday  afternoon,  and  proceeding  northeasteily 
around  the  head  of  the  deep  valley  on  the  north  and  northwest 
of  Safed,  came  in  half  an  hour  to  the  ridge  constituting  the  gap 
between  the  two  higher  peaks  already  mentioned.  Here  Scded 
bore  S.  40°  W.  and  Benit,  the  place  to  which  we  were  going, 
N.  45"^  E.  The  path  now  descended  a  little,  crossing  the  heads 
of  one  or  two  Wadys  which  run  off  eastwards,  but  keeping  in 
general  upon  high  table  land,  until  in  about  twenty-five  minutes 
more,  we  reached  Benit.  Here  are  the  slight  remains  of  a 
former  village,  situated  directly  on  the  brow  of  the  mountains 
enclosing  the  Htlleh,  and  commanding  a  splendid  view  over  the 
whole  basin  and  the  surrounding  region. 

Almost  directly  at  our  feet  lay  the  lake  el-Htdeh,  separated 
from  the  mountain  on  which  we  stood  only  by  a  lower  tract  of 
uneven  table  land,  the  continuation  of  that  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Safed  and  the  Jordan.  This  lower  intervening  tract 
hid  from  our  view  the  southwestern  and  western  shores  of  the 
lake  itself,  and  caused  it  to  appear  to  us  as  of  a  triangular  form, 
running  out  almost  to  a  point  at  its  southeast  extremity,  where 
the  Jordan  issues  from  it  about  an  hour  above  the  bridge.  The 
length  of  the  lake  we  estimated  at  about  two  hours,  or  from  four 
to  five  geographical  miles ;  its  breadth  at  the  northern  end  is 
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prolMtbly  not  less  than  four  miles.  ^  On  the  north  the  waters  of 
the  lake  are  skirted  by  a  marshy  tract  of  considerable  extent, 
covered  with  tall  reeds  and  flags  ;  into  which  our  guide  assured 
US  neither  man  nor  beast  could  penetrate. 

At  the  season  when  the  lake  is  full,  if  not  indeed  at  all 
times,  this  tract  is  doubtless  covered  with  water ;  so  that  the 
whole  may  properly  be  regarded  as  pertaining  to  the  area  of 
the  lake.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  lake  and  its  marshes  may 
be  said  to  occupy  nearly  the  southern  half  of  the  basin  of 
the  Htdeh,  and  may  be  reckoned  at  five  or  six  geographical 
miles  in  length  by  four  or  five  in  breadth.  Through  this  great 
marsh,  two  or  three  small  streams  are  seen  pursuing  their  way 
towards  the  lake,  chiefly  from  the  north,  and  one  or  more  from 
the  west ;  they  wind  exceedingly,  and  occasionally  swell  out  into 
small  ponds.  These  glitter  in  the  midst  of  the  marsh  and 
among  the  reeds  ;  but  neither  deserve,  nor  admit,  the  name  of 
separate  lakes.' 

On  the  east,  the  lake  extends  quite  to  the  foot  of  the  high 
ground,  which  shuts  in  the  basin  on  that  side.  On  the  south- 
western and  western  side,  there  is  a  tract  of  arable  land  all  the 
way  between  the  lake  and  the  mountains,  along  which  the  road 
passes.  This  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  uneven  ;  for  my 
companion,  in  travelling  through  it  twice,  in  A.  D.  1834  and 
the  following  year,  had  been  able  to  get  from  the  road  only  one 
or  two  glimpses  of  the  lake.  At  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
clear  part  of  the  lake,  adjacent  to  the  marsh,  a  small  mill 
stream  enters,  which  rises  from  a  single  large  fountain  called 
'Ain  el-Mell&hah,  at  the  foot  of  the  western  mountain.'  The 
tract  on  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  and  on  its  western  side,  as 
far  north  as  to  el-Mell&hah,  is  called  Ard  el-Khait  or  BeUd  el- 
Khait ;  and  the  lake  itself  sometimes  takes  the  same  name,  el- 
Khait.  This  district,  which  is  arable  and  apparently  nowhere 
marshy,  is  under  the  government  of  Safed.  Near  'Ain  el-Mel- 
]&hah,  there  is  usually  a  large  encampment  of  the  Ghaw&- 
rineh  in  tents  and  reed  huts. 

North  of  el-Mell&hah,  the  arable  tract  still  continues  of 
variable  width,  between  the  marsh  and  the  western  mountain. 
At  the  distance  of  an  hour  is  another  similar  fountain,  called 
Belfit  or  Bel&teh,  with  a  copious  stream  running  into  the  marsh, 

'  Pococke  describes  the  lake   as  four  *  Bnrokhardt  extends  the  name  of  the 

miles  broad  at  its  northern  end,  and  two  fonntain,  el-MelLihah,  by  mistake,  to  the 

miles  at  the  southern ;  the  waters,  he  says,  whole  southwest  coast  <^  the  lake ;  which 

are  muddy  tiod  reckoned  unwholesome,  be  wrongly  says  is  covered  by  a  saline- 

Vol  IL  L  p.  78.  crust ;  Travels  p.  816.     This  name  is  here 

*  Something  of  this  kind  doubtless  gave  of  long  standing;  for  William  of  Tyre  ap- 

oecasion  for  3ie  story   of   a  small  lake  plies  it  to  the  whole  lake :    **  circa  lacum 

north  of  the  UAleh;  Buckingham's  Tra-  MeMia;"*  WUL  Tyr.  18.  18. 


vels  /uoong  the  Arab  Tribes  p.  406.  4to. 
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and  usually  a  like  encampment  of  Qbawirineli.  The  water  of 
both  these  copious  fountams  is  not  cold ;  and  is  described  by 
my  companion  as  much  resembling  that  of  'Ain  es-Sult&n  near 
Jericho.  At  these  points,  and  along  these  streams,  the  marsh 
extends  up  westwards  almost  to  the  feuntains. — The  marsh 
itself,  towards  the  north,  gradually  passes  over  into  a  still  moro 
extensive  and  broader  tract  of  fine  meadow  land,  occupied  by 
nomadic  Arabs,  who  are  mostly  if  not  entirely  Ghaw&rineh,  and 
whose  main  employment  is  the  raising  of  cattle,  chiefly  buffa- 
los.'  The  road  passes  up  on  the  western  side  ;  and  along  it,  for 
a  considerable  distance,  runs  an  artificial  ditch  or  canal  for  irri- 
gation, which  can  be  crossed  only  with  difficulty  ;  east  of  it  the 
ground  ijs  more  firm,  though  still  so  low,  that  the  Arabs  culti- 
vate rice.  This  canal  branches  off  from  the  stream  which 
comes  from  H&sbeiya,  not  far  below  the  bridge  Jisr  el-Ghfijar  ;• 
and  forms  with  the  main  stream  a  sort  of  Delta,  in  which,  near 
the  northern  end,  is  the  miserable  village  ez-Ztlk  belonging  to 
the  Ghaw&rineh.  Still  further  north,  the  ground  rises  more;  and 
a  most  fertile  plain  extends  towards  Bfini^,  on  which  grain  is 
cultivated.  But  the  whole  region  is  given  up  to  Bedawin  and 
Ghaw&rineh.  A  few  villages  are  scattered  upon  the  eastern 
hills  ;  two  or  three  of  which  are  inhabited  by  Nusairiyeh,  The 
whole  length  of  the  basin  may  thus  be  about  fifteen  geographi- 
cal miles. 

The  name  el-Htdeh,  therefore,  as  used  at  present  by  the 
inhabitants,  belongs  strictly  to  that  part  of  the  basin  north  of 
el-Mell^hah  and  the  lake  ;  though  it  is  commonly  so  extended 
as  to  comprise  the  whole.'  The  more  eastern  portion,  including 
some  villages  around  B&ni^s,  is  called  'Htlet  Bfinifis,  and  be- 
longs to  the  government  of  Hdsbeiya.  Around  and  below  Bfini- 
fts  itself,  the  region  is  called  Ard  Banifis.*  The  northwest  part 
of  the  basin  falls  within  the  district  of  Merj  'Aytto,  which 
extends  down  so  as  to  embrace  it.  In  1834,  my  companion,  Mr 
Smith,  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  travelled  from  Tiberias  to 
H&ebeiya,  a  good  two  days'  journey,  encamping  for  the  night  at 
'Ain  el-Mellahah.  The  next  year  he  passed  from  Safed  along 
the  lake,  encamped  at  Bel&t,  and  pursued  his  journey  through 
Meij  'AyCln  and  by  Jezzin  and  Deir  el-Kamr  to  BeirClt.  In 
neither  instance,  did  he  hear  of  any  inhabited  village  in  the 
HtQeh  near  the  road. 

'  Wniibald  in  the  eighth  centnry  speaks  *  So  caHed  fVom  the  viUage  el-Ghi\jar 

here  also  of  bnffalos:  *'  Armenta  mirabilia  not  far  distant 

longo  dorso,    brevibos    cruribus,   magnis  '  So  already  Boha«ddin,  Vit.  Salad,  p. 

oornibus  creati ;  omnes  sunt  onius  colons."  9S.    Abulfeda  speaks  only  of  the  lake  of 

Be  describes  them  in  sammer  as  immers-  B&ni^ ;  Tab.  Syr.  pp  147,  155. 

ing  themselves  wholly  in  the  marshes,  ex-  *  Borokhardt  p.  88. 
eept  the  head,  etc.  Hodoepor.  {  17.  p.  875. 
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Sach  was  the  amount  of  our  observations  and  information, 
in  respect  to  the  lake  and  basin  of  the  Htdeh  itself.  The  town 
of  B&ni4s  in  its  northeast  quarter  we  could  not  here  see  ;  it 
being  hidden  behind  some  projections  of  the  hills  in  its  vicin- 
ity. But  the  ruined  Saracenic  castle,  KtlFat  B^ni^s,  called 
by  Arabian  writers  KCd'at  es-Subeibeh,  standing  upon  a  thin 
ridge  cut  off  from  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  by  a  deep  ravine,  was  dis- 
tinctly visible.  From  the  point  where  we  now  stood,  this  castle 
bore  N.  40**  E,  and  we  judged  the  distance  to  be  not  fisir  from 
fifteen  or  sixteen  geographical  miles.  Beyond  it,  nearly  in  the 
same  direction,  and  perhaps  twice  as  remote,  towered  the  lofty 
summit  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  here  seen  in  all  its  majesty,  with 
its  long  narrow  glaciers,  like  stripes  of  snow,  extending  down 
below  its  icy  crown,  and  glittering  in  the  sun.  Our  position 
enabled  us  to  obtain  a  good  general  idea  of  the  country  on  the 
north,  around  the  sources  of  the  Jordan ;  and  the  same  was 
confirmed  by  further  observation,  on  our  subsequent  journey. 

The  mighty  parallel  ridges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon, 
the  Jebel  Libniin  and  Jebel  esh-Shdrky  (East  Mountain)  of  the 
Arabs,*  enclose  the  noble  valley  now  called  el-BQk&'a,  once 
Coele- Syria  proper,  watered  throughout  the  greater  portion  of 
its  length  by  the  river  Lit&ny,  the  ancient  Leontes.  The  gener- 
al direction  of  the  mountains,  the  valley,  and  the  stream,  is 
from  northeast  to  southwest.  The  lofty  southern  end  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  is  called  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  It  rises  to  its  highest 
elevation  nearly  south  of  B^heiya  and  over  H^beiya ;  and  is 
supposed  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  Jebel  SQnnin  near  Beirtlt. 
The  usual  estimate  of  its  height  is  ten  thousand  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean.  The  top  is  partially  crowned  with  snow,  or 
rather  ice,  during  the  whole  year ;  which  however  lies  only  in 
the  ravines,  and  thus  presents  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of 
radiant  stripes,  around  and  below  the  summit.  The  mountain 
afterwards  slopes  off  gradually  and  irregularly  towards  the  W. 
S.  W.  quite  down  to  the  opening  of  Wady  et-Teim  upon  the 
plain,  northwest  of  B&ni£s.  In  this  part  there  is  some  cultivation, 
and  several  villages.  From  the  southeastern  base  of  the  high 
part  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  a  low  broad  spur  or  mountainous  tract 
runs  off  towards  the  south,  forming  the  high  land  which  shuts 
in  the  basin  and  lake  of  the  Holeh  on  the  east.  According  to 
Burckhardt,  this  tract  is  caUed  Jebel  Heish  ;  the  higher  portion 
of  it  terminates  at  Tell  el-Faras,  nearly  three  hours  north  of 
Fik  ;  but  the  same  high  plain  of  Jaullin  continues  towards  the 

'  Tbeee  lire  geDeral  tuunes ;    but  the  ntn,  etc. — ^The  name  Jebel  labnftii  oooart 

Anbi  more  oommonlj  employ  particular  in  Edrisi,  par  Janbert  pp.  88^  855,  86L 

oamet  for  different  parts  of  them  moun-  Abolfeda  Tab.  Syr.  pp.  168,  164. 
ttdns ;  e.  g.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  Jebel  Sun- 
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south,  tmtil  fhe  monntains  of  'AjMn  rise  again  above  it,  in  the 
district  el-Wastlyeh  and  aronnd  el-Husn.* 

The  chain  of  Lebanon  or  at  least  its  higher  ridges,  may  be 
said  to  terminate  at  the  point,  where  it  is  broken  through  by  the 
river  LitAny,  somewhat  north  of  Tyre.  But  a  broad  and  lower 
mountainous  tract  continues  towards  the  south,  bordering  the 
basin  of  the  Htdeh  on  the  west ;  it  rises  to  its  greatest  elevation 
around  Safed  (Jebel  Safed)  ;  and  ends  at  length  abruptly  in  the 
mountains  of  Nazareth,  as  the  northern  wall  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  This  high  tract  may  be  regarded  as  the  prolonga- 
tion of  Mount  Lebanon. 

Wady  et-Teim  lies  along  the  western  base  of  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh  and  Anti-Lebanon ;  being  separated  from  the  proper 
valley  of  the  Lit&ny  by  a  ridge  and  line  of  hills,  extending  north 
as  far  as  'Anjar.  The  water-shed,  which  is  also  the  head  of  the 
southern  vaUey,  is  not  far  north  of  Bfisheiya.  It  enters  the 
basin  of  the  Htdeh  about  an  hour  west  of  Bftni&s.  It  is  a  fer- 
tile valley  with  a  considerable  stream  ;  skirted  on  each  side  by 
declivities  of  various  height,  usually  cultivated  ;  with  no  plain 
along  the  middle,  except  at  the  southern  end.  On  the  hills  are 
many  villages.  It  is  divided  into  two  districts,  called  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Wady  et-Teim  ;  the  capital  of  the  former  being 
B&sheiya,  and  that  of  the  latter  Hftsbeiya.  The  lower  district 
includes  also  B&nifis  and  the  vicinity.  These  and  some  other 
districts,  form  the  province  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.* 

West  of  the  southern  part  of  Wady  et-Teim,  between  it 
and  the  Litftny,  lies  the  fine  region  of  Meij  'Aytn,  separated 
from  the  Teim  by  a  range  of  hills.  It  is  an  oval  or  almost 
circular  basin,  about  an  hour  in  diameter,  a  beautiful,  fertile, 
well-watered  plain,  surrounded  by  hUls,  which  in  some  parts  are 
high,  but  mostly  arable.  On  the  north,  they  retain  this  charac- 
ter quite  to  the  brow  of  the  descent  towards  the  Lit&ny.  To- 
wards the  south,  Merj  'AyOn  communicates  with  the  plain  of 
the  Htdeh  by  a  narrow  entrance,  through  which  flows  a  stream. 

Merj  'Aytin*  forms  a  district  within  the  government  of 
BelAd  Besh&rah,  a  large  province  occupying  the  mountains  be- 
tween the  Htlleh  and  the  plain  of  Tyre,  and  having  for  its 
capital  the  castle  of  Tibnin.*     The  route  of  my  companion  from 

»  Bnrckliardt  pp.  281,  286  sq.  city  Ijoa,  (Heb.  f  «r)  of  the  Old  Testa- 

•  The  Arabian  writer  edh-Dhfthiry  in  ment,  which  lay  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
tfae  15thcentai7,  speaks  of  Wadj  et-Teim  boorhood  of  Dan  and  NaphtalL  1  Kmga 
as  a  district  in  the  proyinoe  of  Damascus,  15,  20.  2  Chr.  16,*  4. 

to.ciAlsd  from  the  Wady,  and  containing  *  The  district  of  Meij'Ayi^n  is  mentioned 

860  \ytlUiges ;  see  Rosenmiillei's  Analect.  under  the  same  name  by  Arabian  histo- 

Arab.  III.  p.  *22.  Lat  p.  46.  rians  of  the  times  of  ^e  crusades;  see 

*  Not  improbably  the  word  'Ayihi  in  Bohaed.  Vit  Salad,  pp.  89,  98 ;  and  in  the 
iStu»  name  may  have  some  relation  to  the  same  work,  Excerpta  AbulfedL  A.  H.  586| 
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8afed  to  Deir  el-Karar  in  1835,  led  him  directly  througli  Meij 
'Aydn,  and  so  over  the  bridge  of  the  Litfiny  near  the  castle  esh- 
ShOkif  to  Jezzin. 

The  preceding  account  has  been  corrected  by  observations 
made  during  a  visit  to  Bdnifis  and  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  in, 
1852.  The  fuller  account  of  the  region  now  in  view  belongs  to 
another  volume.* 

The  high  tract  of  country  bordering  the  Hdleh  on  the  west, 
is  thickly  populated.  It  bore  everywhere  the  marks  of  tillage, 
and  many  villages  were  in  sight,  the  names  of  which  our  guide 
did  not  know.  One  was  mentioned  on  the  hills  opposite  the 
marshes,  still  bearing  the  name  of  Kedes ;  it  is  without  doubt 
the  ancient  Kedesh  of  NaphtaU,  a  city  of  refiige  and  of  the  Le- 
vites,  the  birthplace  of  Barak,  situated  twenty  Roman  miles 
from  Tyre  and  not  far  from  Paneas.* 

The  view  from  Benit,  the  spot  where  we  stood,  was  very 
extensive  and  magnificent.  Before  us  rose  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  in 
all  his  glory ;  while  more  on  the  left,  the  ridges  of  Lebanon 
were  visible  to  a  great  distance,  terminated  far  in  the  N.  N.  E. 
by  the  snowy  peak  of  Jebel  SCinnin  near  Beirut.  On  the  east 
of  Jebel  esh-Bheikh,  the  eye  scanned  the  lower  mountains  and 
high  table  land  which  extends  off  far  southwards  ;  including  the 
districts  of  Kuneitirah  and  Jaul&n  ;  and  beyond  these  Haurdn 
with  its  mountain.' — The  bridge  Ben&t  Ya'kob  was  not  itself  visi- 
ble ;  but  we  could  see  the  Ehfin  upon  its  eastern  side,  and  could 
distinctly  trace  the  outline  of  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
from  the  HMeh  to  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  A  portion  of  the  lat- 
ter lake,  the  northeastern  part,  could  also  be  perceived,  like  a 
separate  lake,  deep  among  the  mountains  ;\  and  beyond  it  the 
"  high  hills  "  of  Bashan  presented  their  beautiful  outline.  Towards 
the  south  and  west  the  view  was  shut  out  by  the  adjacent  higher 
ground.  But  the  place  of  the  ancient  Dan  was  before  us  ;  and 
we  thus  had  been  permitted  to  behold  the  Promised  Land  in  all 
its  length,  even  from  Dan  to  Beersheba.' 

p.  47.   Schnltens  Index  Geogr.  art  Marty  TiberiaA,  aided  by  its  apparent  neame« 

Qjfmn — Abalfeda  write«  the  name  with  as  seen  through  the  transparent  atmosphere, 

the  article,  Meij  el-'Ay^n.  has  doubtless  given  occadon  for  the  story 

'  See  in  Vol.  III.  Sect.  IX.  of  another  small  lake  between  that  of  Ti- 

*  Joch.  19,  87.  20,  7.  21,  82.  Jndg.  4,  berias  and  the  H&leh.  Richardson's  Tra- 
6.  Afterwaids  conquered  by  Tiglath-  irels  II.  p.  44G.  An  English  traveller, 
pQeter,  1  Kings  15,  29.  Onomast.  art  whom  we  afterwards  met  at  Beirut,  had 
Ceda.  The  place  is  mentioned  by  Benja-  fallen  into  the  same  error  on  the  testimony 
inin  of  Tndela,  I.  p.  82 ;  and  by  Brocardos,  of  his  own  eyes,  as  he  supposed. 

e.  4.  p.  178k  It  b  said  to  have  been  visited  *  The  bearings  taken  from  BenH  were 

a  few  years  since  by  Lady  Hester  Stan-  as  follows:  KCirat  Bani'ts  N.  40'  K.   Jebel 

hope,  and  again  soon  after  we  left  Syria  by  esh-Sheikh  N.  40°  £.     Mouth  of  Wady  et- 

Bertoa ;  Bull  de  la  Soc  de  G6ogr.  S^  Teim  about  N.  20^  E.     Snowy  peak  of 

1889.  p.  144.  Jebel  Sunnfn  N.  24**  E.     Lake  el-Uuleh 

*  See  above,  under  Safed,  p.  482.  north  end  N.  41"  E.  (?)   Lake  el-Huleh 

*  Some  such  partial  view  of  the  lake  of  south  end  N.  65'  E.     Khiln  at  Jisr  BenAt 
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We  returned  to  Safed  highly  delighlted  with  our  excursion  ; 
which  we  felt  assured  had  given  us  a  better  idea  of  the  Htdeh 
and  the  adjacent  country,  than  we  could  have  obtained  by  sim- 
ply passing  through  the  plain.  Buch,  at  least,  was  the  experi- 
ence of  my  companion,  who  had  already  twice  travelled  along 
the  Htileh  ;  where  the  road  is  so  low  as  to  afford  no  prospect  of 
the  land,  and  only  occasional  glimpses  of  the  lake. 

A  few  historical  notices  of  the  Htileh  and  two  or  three 
places  in  and  around  it,  may  close  this  section. 

The  lake  el-Hvleh  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
the  waters  of  Merom ;  in  the  vicinity  of  which  Joshua  smote 
Jabin  king  of  Hazor  and  the  Canaanites,  with  a  great  slaugh- 
ter.' Josephus,  speaking  of  another  Jabin,  also  king  of  Hazor, 
places  that  city  over  the  lake  Samochonitis,  the  appellation  by 
which  alone  he  knows  these  waters.'  The  name  el-Htlleh  goes 
back,  as  we  have  seen,  at  least  to  the  period  of  the  crusades  ; 
while  Abulfeda  describes  it  only  as  the  lake  of  6&nifis.' 

In  Jebd  esh-Sheikh  we  have  the  majestic  Hcrmon  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  is  put  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Israel  beyond  Jordan,  "from  the  river  of  Amon  unto 
Mount  Hermon."*  The  Psalmist  couples  it  with  Tabor,  as  the 
representatives  of  all  the  mountains  of  the  Promised  Land.* 
Eusebius  describes  Mount  Hermon  as  overagainst  Paneas  and 
Lebanon  ;  Jerome  learned  from  his  Hebrew  teacher,  that  Her- 
mon impended  over  Paneas ;  and  in  that  day  its  snows  were 
carried  in  summer  to  Tyre  as  a  luxury.* — Mount  Hermon  bore 
also  the  name  of  Sion ;  was  called  by  the  Sidonians,  Shirion ; 
and  by  the  Ammonites,  Senir  ;  which  latter  name  in  the  Arabic 
form  Sttnir  was  still  applied,  in  Abulfeda's  day,  to  the  portion 
of  Anti-Lebanon  north  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.^  Very  early  too 
Hermon  began  to  receive  the  appellation  of  the  "  Snowy  Moun- 
tain," in  Chaldee  Tur  Tdga,  in  Arabic  Jebel  eth-TheJj ;  which 
latter  was  its  common  name  in  the  time  of  Abulfeda,  and  is 

Talcdb  N.  81'  E.    Ddkah  on  the  lake  of  *  Pa.  89,  12.  [lai  See  above,  pp.  820, 

Tiberias  S.  85**  E.   DeUta,  village,  N.  23'  857.     Comp.  Ps.  42,  6.  188,  a 

E.— Delita  is  mendoned  in  the  Jewish  •  Onomast.     art.    jErmoni^    jEnmmy 

Itineraries  as  a  place  of  Jewish  tombs ;  "  Hebnens  vero  quo  prselegente  Scripturas 

Carmoly,  pp.  185, 185, 268, 879,  450.  Hot-  didici,  affirmat  montem  iErmon  Paneadi 

tinger  Cippi  Hebr.  Ed.  2.  p.  66.  Imminere ;  .  .  .  de  quo  nunc  sestivts  nives 

*  Josh.  11,  6.  7.  Tynim  ob  delicias  fcruntur.* 

*  Jowph.  Ant  5.  5.  1.    B.  J.  8.  10.  7.  t  ^^^  ly^^^  4^  ^    g^^^  D^^^  3^  9, 

tVlli^^cij      00     ir^unuA  ^^°"'-    Tab.     Syr.    p.    164.— The    Sion 

■  Bohaed.  Yit  Salad,  p.  98.    Edh-Dhl-  ,„  .   .v^H\  i»-.J!  ^h^^  ^  :.  .  .k^n. 

hiiy  in  Rosenm.  AnalecL  Arab.  UI.  p.  22.  (^«^-  •^'^)  ^^"  "P°^«°  ^»  "  *  ''^^ 

Lat  p.  45.   Abulf.  Tab.  Syr.  pp.  147, 155.  different  name  from  the  Zlon  (Heb.  •p'X) 

See  above,  p.  486.    For  the  name  McUha,  in  the  Holy  City ;  and  can  therefore  have 

probably  a  mere  extension  of  'Ain  el-Mel-  nothing  to  do  with  the  explanation  of  the 

lahah,  see  p.  485.  difficult  passage  in  Pi.  188,  8 ;  where  only 

*  Deut  8,  8.  4,  48.  Comp.  Josh.  11,  8.  the  latter  name  is  read. 
17.  18,  11. 
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periiaps  heard  occasionally  at  the  present  day.^  The  monMsh 
transposition  of  Hermon  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  where  the 
name  of  Little  Hermon  is  still  sometimes  employed,  has  been 
already  sufficiently  considered.' 

The  Jisr  Bendt  Ya'kobj  "  Bridge  of  the  daughters  of  Ja- 
cob/'* appears  to  be  later  than  the  time  of  the  crusades,  and 
was  probably  erected  in  connection  with  the  great  caravan  road 
from  Egypt  to  Damascus,  with  its  numerous  Kbfins.  The 
writers  of  that  period  speak  only  of  a  ford  of  Jacob  ;  according 
to  a  legendary  tradition  or  supposition,  that  the  patriarch  here 
crossed  the  Jordan  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia.  Abulfeda, 
about  A.  D.  1300,  calls  the  spot  Beit  Ya'kob  (Jacob's  house), 
and  the  ford,  el-Ajr^n.^ 

Travellers  of  the  fourteenth  century,  on  their  way  from 
Palestine  to  Damascus,  journeying  apparently  with  the  regular 
caravans,  crossed  the  Jordan  below  the  lake  of  Tiberias.*  In 
Jan.  A.  D.  1450,  the  party  of  Gumpenberg  is  described  as 
travelling  to  Damascus  along  the  lake  of  Tiberias  northwards, 
then  over  hills,  and  afterwards  crossing  a  bridge  where  was  a 
toll ;  this  answers  to  the  bridge  in  question,  though  the  Jordan 
is  not  named.'  In  the  remainder  of  the  fifteenth,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  sixteenth  centurj^,  the  tide  of  travel 
among  the  pilgrims  turned  from  Jerusalem  southwards  towards 
Sinai  and  Egypt ;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth,  we 
find  Belon  passing  to  Damascus  by  the  present  great  road  and 
bridge  ;  and  he  was  followed  by  several  others  in  the  same 
century/ 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  this  great  caravan  route  had 
been  established,  the  bridge  built,  and  the  Khdns  erected,  prob« 
ably  before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Khfin 
near  the  bridge,  at  its  eastern  end,  is  similar  to  the  rest,  as  we 

*  Chald.  fctj^n  ■»'^:3 ,  Targ.  Hierosol.  came  first  to  the  ford  of  the  ^Jabbok,  the 
Pent  4,  48.  So  too  Vers.  Samarit  ibid.  Pfe^n'  Zerka,  north  of  Jericho;  here 
See  Beland  PaL  im.  828,  824.-.Abul£  ^^^  ™«*  '>'"'»  having  come  from  Mouut 
Tab.  Sjr.  p.  163.  Seir.    Gen.  82,  22 ;  oomp.  Ti  8. 

»  See  above,  pp.  826,  827.-.For  Dan  .   *  ^.  de  Boldensel  ed.  Baanage  p.  8M, 

and  BAnifl^  see  Vol  III.  Sect.  IX,  1862.  "  Jordanem  tranwvi  ponto  in  eo  loco,  nbi 

•  Instead  of  Bendt  Ya'kdb,  Borckhardt  §?«  fl«^«»  ,««  .»  ^^^  Galihc®  iep«af 
has  incorrectly  Beni  YaTcdb,  *  Sons  of  Ja-  ^»^J•  Manndeyil  e  p.  115.  Lond.  1889.— 
eob  * '  p.  815.  ^  ^^  ^*  ^*  ^'  ^^^y  Baomgarten  crossed 

*'«Vadnm  Jaoob,"  Will.  Tyr.  18.  18.  ^®  Jordan  near  Jericho,  and  proceeded 

lb.  21.  26.   ib.  22.  22,  "per  looam,  cui  *«"<?  *^  Damascus,  on  the  east  side  of 

Domen  Vadum  Jacob,   fluvium  p^rtran-  ^^^'l^*^:  P;  ^P'^,^'       \   ,    ^ 

riens.-    Qnarcwnins  IT.  p.  871.    Abnlfed.  ,   •  Relsib.  m  h.  Land  p.  451.   ThertrMm 

AnnaL  A.  H.  576 ;  in  Bohaed.  Vit.  Salod.  ^  ™«*Jy  'P^^^  "^  "  ".»  "^^^  ^««- 

Excerpt  p.  26.    Bonifadua  haa  here  also  '  ^^f"   ^^'^F'  F.'tP*  1588,  p.  881. 

a  "domus  Jacob;**   Quaresmins  L  c.  p.  Then  fiillowed  M.  Seldlite  at  a  prisoner  in 

S72;  and  Pooocke  speaks  of  a  smaU  hlU  Jo^^,  Iteissb.  p.  489;  Radiivil  in  1588, 

norA  of  the  bridge  with  some  mins,  called  ^^^'  ^J  P-  ^«^  ?  Cotovicns  In  1698,  p. 

the  town  of  Jacob;    II.  i.  p.   78— But  861  sq.Comp. Quaresmins Elucidat Tom. 

jAOohy  in  i^tnming  from   Mesopotamia^  ^  P*  ^^^' 
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could  see  ;  and  is  the  fifth  upon  this  great  public  road,  after  it 
enters  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  at  Lejjtin.*  The  bridge  itself  is 
built  of  the  })lack  volcanic  stones  of  the  region  ;  has  four  point- 
ed arches ;  and  is  sixty  paces  long  by  about  sixteen  feet  in 
breadth.' 

This  passage  of  the  Jordan  was  however  a  point  of  great 
importance,  even  in  the  era  of  the  crusades.  It  was  here  that 
king  Baldwin  III,  in  A.  D.  1157,  while  proceeding  from  B&nifis 
to  Tiberias,  after  having  relieved  the  former  place,  was  surprised 
by  Nureddin  ;  his  attendants  were  mostly  captured,  and  he 
himself  escaped  with  difficulty  to  the  castle  of  Safed.*  In 
October,  A.  D.  1178,  Baldwin  IV.  laid  here,  by  the  ford,  the 
foundations  of  a  new  fortress,  upon  an  eminence  of  moderate 
height,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  The  castle  was  quadran- 
gular ;  the  walls  of  great  thickness  and  solidity,  and  of  appro- 
priate height.  The  whole  work  was  completed  in  about  six 
months ;  and  gave  the  Christians  entire  control  of  this  impor- 
tant pass.  The  charge  of  the  castle  was  committed  to  the 
Templars  ;  and  it  thus  formed  a  sort  of  outpost  to  their 
adjacent  and  more  formidable  fortress  of  Safed.*  The  Chris- 
tians had  carried  on  the  works  without  interruption  from  the 
Saracens,  except  one  or  two  attacks  from  robber  hordes.  But 
in  June  A.  D.  1179,  not  three  months  after  the  fortress  was 
completed,  it  was  assaulted  by  Saladin,  at  first  without  success. 
Having,  however,  defeated  the  Christians  in  a  subsequent  en- 
gagement near  B&ni^,  in  which  the  constable  Honfroy  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  and 
others,  made  prisoners,  the  Sultan  again  invested  the  castle, 
became  master  of  it  by  storm,  put  the  garrison  mostly  to  the 
sword,  and  razed  the  fortress  to  the  foundations.*  The  remains 
of  this  castle  are  doubtless  the  ruins,  which  travellers  describe  as 
situated  on  a  tumulus-like  hill  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
about  a  mile  below  the  bridge.* 

>  These  are  the  KhAns  el-Le.gibi,  ei-  '  Pococke  Vol  n.  L  p.  73,   ^  A  sman 

Tundr,  el-Minyeh,  Jnbb  Y6snf^  eWisr.  mQe  below  the  bridge,  there  is  an  oblong 

^Burckhardt,  p.  315.   Cotoviciu p.  361.  square  hill,  which  seems  to  have  been  mado 

Comp.  above,  pp.  414,  415.  by  art ;  round  the  summit  of  it  are  tho 

'  Will.  Tyr.  18.  18,  14.   Wilken  Gench.  foundations  of  a  strong  wall ;  and  on  the 

dcr  Kr.  IIL  it  p.  44.  Gorop.  above,  p.  426.  south  end  and  on  the  east  side,  I  saw  th« 

*  WilL  Tyr.  21.  26,  80.  Wilken  ibid,  remains  of  two  very  handsome  gates  of 
p.  189.  hewn    stone,    with   round  turrets  at  the 

*  Win.  Tyr.  21.  27-80.  Reinaud  Ex-  comers.  At  the  north  end  there  is  a  great 
traits  p.  182.  Abulfed.  AnnaL  A.  H.575.  heap  of  ruins,  probably  of  a  castle ;  the 
Bar  Hebr.  Chron.  Syr.  pp.  880,  381.  whole  is  about  half  a  mile  in  drcumfer* 
Wilken  ib.pp  191-194.  Id.  Comment  de  ence."  Monro  VoL  II.  p.  44. 

BelL  Cruo.  p.  126. 
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FBOM  SAFED   BY  TYRE  AND  8ID0N  TO  BEIRUT. 

Friday^  June  22d,  1838.  Having  been  thus  compelled  to 
turn  away  from  exploring  personally  the  sources  of  the  Jordan, 
and  from  visiting  Damascus,  we  felt  that  the  other  parts  of  our 
general  plan  had  been  accomplished,  and  that  the  main  objects 
of  our  journey  were  at  an  end.  In  proceeding  from  Safed  to 
Tyre,  and  thence  by  Sidon  to  Beirtlt,  we  supposed  that  we  were 
about  to  travel  a  beaten  track,  which  had  been  repeatedly  de- 
scribed, and  could  therefore  present  nothing  of  novelty  ;  what- 
ever there  might  be  of  interest  connected  with  the  renowned  em- 
poriums of  ancient  Phenicia.  Under  the  influence  of  this  im- 
pression, and  feeling  that  our  work  was  done,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
we  paid  a  less  exact  attention  to  our  course  and  to  the  various 
objects  along  the  way,  than  had  been  hitherto  our  custom.  I 
regret  this  the  more ;  because  it  turns  out,  that  the  country 
between  Safed  and  Tyre  was  altogether  unknown ;  and  even 
the  route  along  the  coast  between  Tyre  and  Beirtlt,  although 
often  travelled,  has  never  been  accurately  described.  Indeed, 
aU  this  portion  of  the  coast  of  Syria  has  never  yet  been  fully 
surveyed,  nor  the  positions  of  its  chief  towns  correctly  deter- 
mined ;  and  although  it  is  now  constantly  visited  by  steamers 
and"  vessels  of  war,  yet  there  exists  up  to  the  present  time 
(1856),  neither  a  good  chart  of  the  coast,  nor  the  materials 
•from  which  one  might  be  constructed. 

Our  missionary  fiiends  from  Beirut,  a  few  weeks  before,  had 
travelled  from  Safed  to  Tyre  by  a  somewhat  difierent  road  ;  and 
had  also  been  for  several  years  in  the  habit  of  passing  between 
these  two  places.  Indeed,  the  route  was  regarded  as  a  common 
one ;  and  I  first  learned  after  returning  to  Europe,  and  not 
without  some  surprise,  that  it  had  hitherto  been  almost  or  quite 
unknown  in  books.  On  examination,  I  find  that  Nau,  in  A.  D 
1674,  travelled  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kfisimiyeh,  north  of 

ill.  365.  366 
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Tyre  to  Safed  ;  but  he  gives  merely  the  names  of  a  few  Tinages 
along  his  route.*  In  A.  D.  1833,  Monro  too  went  from  8a^ 
to  Tyre,  and  returned  to  Safed ;  but  his  account  is  meager, 
though  overcharged  ;  and  his  road  appears  to  have  been  a 
diflferent  one  from  ours,  at  least  for  a  great  part  of  the  way.* 
Mr  Thomson  likewise  took  this  route  to  Safed,  after  the  earth- 
quake of  1837  ;  and  mentions  the  names  of  a  few  places.' 
These  appear  to  be  the  only  printed  notices  of  the  whole  re- 
gion between  Safed  and  Tyre. 

We  set  off  from  our  place  of  encampment  in  Safed  at  12J 
o'clock  ;  and  passing  around  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  below 
the  castle,  began  at  once  to  descend  into  the  northwestern 
valley,  here  not  less  than  three  or  four  hundred  feet  deep.  We 
reached  the  bottom  about  12.35  ;  and  had  on  our  right,  in  the 
valley,  the  large  village  'Ain  ez-Zeittln  with  its  fine  vineyards, 
north  of  Saifed.  The  village  at  this  distance  had  a  thrifty 
appearance,  although  it  was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  earthquake. 
This  great  valley,  as  we  have  seen,  passes  down  at  first  about  S. 
S.  W.  and  after  receiving  the  eastern  Wady,  runs  to  the  lake 
of  Tiberias  as  Wady  el-'AmM.  We  now  crossed  two  low 
ridges,  or  swells,  between  smaller  Wadys ;  and  had  Meirdn  in 
view  on  our  left,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  that  direction. 
Further  on,  we  began  to  pass  up  a  narrow  lateral  Wady, 
coming  down  from  the  northwest.  Upon  the  height  on  our  left, 
was  the  village  of  Kadita,  which  at  1.40  was  directly  over  us. 
Another  village  on  our  right,  perhaps  half  an  hour  distant,  was 
called  Teitebeh.  Kadita  has  many  vineyards  and  fig  trees  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  was  greatly  injured  by  the  earthquake. 

We  were  now  again  in  a  region  of  dark  volcanic  stones, 
like  those  around  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  We  soon  came  out 
upon  a  high  open  plain,  about  on  the  level  of  Eadita,  or 
perhaps  higher ;  and  the  volcanic  stones  increased  as  we  ad- 
vanced, until  they  took  the  place  of  every  other ;  and,  besides 
covering  the  surface  of  the  ground,  seemed  also  to  compose  the 
solid  formation  of  the  tract.  In  the  midst  of  this  plain,  at  five 
minutes  past  2  o'clock,  we  came  upon  heaps  of  black  stones  and 
lava,  surrounding  what  had  evidently  once  been  the  crater  of  a 
volcanp.  It  is  an  oval  basin,  sunk  in  the  plain  in  the  direction 
from  S.  W.  by  S.  to  N.  W.  by  N.  between  three  and  four 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
in  breadth.  The  depth  is  perhaps  forty  feet.  The  sides  are 
shelving,  but  steep  and  ragged,  obviously  composed  of  lava  ;  of 
which  our  friend  Mr  Hebarf  had  been  able  to  distinguish  three 

>  Kan  YoyAgd  Noav.  de  la  Terre  Sainte        *  See  bis  Report   hi    the    Minicwniy 
p.  550  sq.  Herald  for  Nor.  1887,  p.  4S5  iq. 

*  Summer  Ramble,  Vol.  IL  p.  16  aq.  88. 
iii.  366, 367 
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different  kinds  or  ages. — ^Near  the  northwestern  extremity,  a 
space  of  a  few  feet  in  width  slopes  up  more  gradually  from  the 
bottom,  leaving  a  sort  of  entrance  through  the  wall  of  the 
crater.  The  basin  is  usually  filled  with  water,  forming  a  pond  ; 
but  was  now  nearly  or  quite  dry,  and  contained  nothing  but 
mud.  All  around  it  are  the  traces  of  its  former  action,  ex- 
hibited in  the  strata  of  lava  and  the  vast  masses  of  volcanic 
stones.  It  may  not  improbably  have  been  the  central  point  or 
AbUiter  of  the  earthquake  of  1837.  Mr  Thomson,  who  passed 
here  a  short  time  afterwards,  mentions  the  spot  in  his  report ; 
but  appears  not  to  have  examined  it  in  reference  to  its  possible 
connection  with  the  earthquake.*  Our  friends  also,  a  few  weeks 
before,  had  seen  it ;  and  in  their  letters  had  directed  our  atten- 
tion to  it.'  The  pond  bears  the  name  of  Birket  el-Jish,  ftom, 
the  next  village.* 

Further  on,  and  still  in  the  plain,  one  road  to  Tyre  goes  off 
more  to  the  left ;  our  friends  who  preceded  us,  had  taken  this 
route,  and  visited  upon  it  a  place,  where  a  species  of  chalcedony 
is  found  in  great  abundance.  Our  path  continued  straight 
onward  ;  at  2.25  we  reached  the  extremity  of  the  high  plain, 
and  had  before  us  a  fine  lower  basin-like  plain,  tilled  and 
surrounded  by  bushy  hills.  Its  waters  here  flow  off  northwest 
through  a  narrow  valley.  Before  us  was  el-Jish  on  a  conical 
hill ;  and  further  to  the  left,  Sa'sa*,  on  a  similar  hill,  on  the 
north  of  the  line  of  mountains  already  mentioned,  running  off 
northwest  from  the  vicinity  of  Safed,  and  limiting  the  prospect 
on  that  side.* 

We  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  el-Jish  is  situated 
at  2.35,  on  the  north  of  the  beautiful  plain  just  described,  and 
having  in  the  northeast  a  deep  narrow  Wady,  a  ravine,  running 
N.  N.  W.  Jish  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  ;  not 
a  house  of  any  kind  was  left  standing.  The  Christians  were  at 
prayers  in  their  church  ;  which  fell  upon  them,  and  destroyed 
more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons.  Two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  names,  in  all,  of  those  who  perished  in  the  village, 
were  returned  to  the  government.  A  large  rent  in  the  ground 
just  on  the  east  of  the  village,  when  seen  nearly  three  weeks 
afterwards,  was  about  a  foot  wide  and  fifty  feet  long ;  it  was 
described  as  having  been  at  first  much  larger.*  As  we  now  saw 
the  vUlage,  it  had  been  partly  rebuilt,  and  began  to  assume 
again  its  former  aspect. 

>  See  his  Report,  Miss.  Herald  L  c.  p.        *  From  the  crater,  Safed  bore  S.  2V  E. 

486.  and  Benit  S.  65°  £.     See  p.  434,  above. 

*  See  on  ibis  crater,  Anderson's  GeoL        *  See  above,  p.  482. 
Report,  p.  128.    Dr  Anderson  found  two        ^  Mr  Thomson's  Report,  Miss.  Herald 

other  similar  craters  near  Teitebeh  and  L  c.  p.  485. — West  of  el-Jish  Mr  T.  seemi 

DeUta;  ibid.  p.  129.  to  have  followed  another  road. 
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The  name  el-Jish  enaUes  us  to  recognise  here  the  Oiscala 
of  JoeephuSy  a  place  several  times  mentioned  by  this  writer^  and 
fortified  by  his  orders.  It  was  the  last  fortress  in  Galileo  to 
hold  out  against  the  Bomans ;  but  finally  made  terms  with 
Titus,  and  surrendered  itself,  contrary  to  the  will  of  John,  a 
native  leader,  who  retired  to  Jerusalem  and  became  one  of  the 
defenders  of  that  city  against  Titus.'  Jerome  relates,  as  a 
fable,  the  story,  that  the  parents  of  the  apostle  Paul  were  from 
Giscala.'  It  is  the  same  place  spoken  of  in  the  Talmud  under 
the  name  of  Gush  Halab,  situated  not  far  from  Meiron,  and 
celebrated  for  its  oil.' — Benjamin  of  Tudela  mentions  it  as 
containing  a  score  of  Jews  in  his  time,  and  lying  a  day's  journey 
,from  Tibnln ;  in  the  following  centuries,  the  tombs  of  sever^ 
Jewish  Babbis  are  enumerated  here^  and  there  is  said  also  to 
have  been  a  sjmagogue.* 

From  the  foot  (rf  the  hill  of  Jish,  Sa'sa'  bore  N.  77^  W. 
distant  about  an  hour.  This  place  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
fourteenth  century  and  later,  as  containing  the  tombs  of  several 
Jewish  Babbis.^     It  is  now  a  Muhammedan  village. 

Instead  of  entering  the  village  of  Jish,  we  passed  below  it, 
around  the  right  side  of  the  hSl,  along  the  brink  of  the  deep 
valley  above  mentioned,  into  which  we  gradually  descended. 
We  came  to  the  bottom  at  2.55,  where  was  a  very  small  stream- 
let of  water. — Further  down  were  two  or  three  small  fountains, 
where  shepherds  were  watering  their  flocks.  This  valley  is 
called  Wady  el-Mu'addamSyeh ;  the  banks  are  very  steep  and 
high,  so  that  we  could  for  a  time  see  nothing  of  the  country. 
After  half  an  hour  we  reached  its  junction  with  another  larger 
Wady  coming  from  the  southwest.  We  followed  down  this 
valley  towards  the  north  for  fifteen  minutes  ;  here  it  turns  again 
northeast  and  goes  to  join  another  Wady  called  Hend&j,  which 
descends  into  the  Ard  el-Khait,  and  enters  the  lake  el-Qtdeh  at 
its  southern  extremity. 

Leaving  this  valley,  we  ascended  by  a  steep  lateral  Wady 
towards  the  N.  N.  W.  and  came  out  at  4^  o'clock  upon  high 
undulating  table  land,  arable  and  everywhere  tilled,  with  swell- 
ing hills  in  view  all  around,  covered  with  shrubs  and  trees. 
The  stones  had  mostly  disappeared.     Here  too  we  had  a  view 

*  Joseph.  B.  J.  2.  20.  6.  ib.  4.  1.  1.  sbn  Wa.  of  which  the  Aiabio  retains 
!b.  4.  2.  1-^.   ib.  c.  8.  TitB  $  38.    Comp.    only  the  first  woi^. 

S§  10,  13.     Reland  Pal.  p.  812.  4  b^„:  ^f  Tud.  I.  p.  82.    Carmoly,  ppw 

*  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Philem.  23,  "Ta-  183,  184,  262,  880,462.  Hottinger Cippi 
lem  fabnlam  accepimns :  Ainnt  parentes  Hebraic!  Ed.  2.  p.  70.  The  writer  of  thii 
Apostoli  Patdide  Gyscalis  regione  Jodss,*'  latter  Idneraiy  speaks  of  the  sjnagogae, 
etc.  Reland  p.  813.  and  refers  it  back  to  R.  Simeon    Ben 

*  See  the  Talrondic  passages,  Ligbtfoot  Jochai. 

Opera  II.  p.  598.    Reland  Pal.  p.  817}        *  Carmolj,  pp.  262,  8S0,  45L    Hottin- 
oomp.    818.      The    Rabbinic    form    is    ger*  Cippi  Heb.  p.  68. 
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of  a  fine  tract  of  open  cultiTated  country  towards  the  H(deli, 
with  several  villages  upon  it/  Passing  on  over  a  tract  of  high 
ground,  covered  with  small  oaks,  we  descended  a  little  along  a 
fine  shallow  basin  on  our  left,  in  which  the  reapers  were  gather- 
ing an  abundant  harvest.  Its  waters  are  drained  off  towards 
tiie  southwest,  and  become  tributary,  we  were  told,  to  a  Wady 
called  el-'Ay<ln,  which  runs  to  the  western  sea  just  north  of 
RAs  el-Abyad,  the  PromofUorium  album.  As  we  rode  along 
the  northeastern  border  of  the  basin,  we  had  on  our  right  the 
open  country  around  Ffirah,  as  already  mentioned  ;  the  waters 
of  which  descend  to  the  Htlleh. 

We  came  now  upon  still  higher  ground,  and  had  soon  upon 
our  left  a  large  village,  about  half  an  hour  distant,  named 
Yftrdn  ;•  while  another  called  M&ron  was  on  a  higher  hill  at 
about  the  same  distance  on  our  right.  Just  beyond  these,  at 
4|  o'clock,  we  saw  on  our  left,  near  the  road,  a  very  large  sarco- 

Ehagus,  lying  here  in  utter  loneliness.  It  is  of  limestone,  plainly 
ewn,  and  measures  eight  feet  in  length  by  four  and  a  half  feet  in 
breadth  and  height.  The  lid  is  thrown  off,  and  measures  two  feet 
thick  ;  the  upper  side  is  slanted  off  like  a  double  roof ;  the  ends 
resemble  a  pediment.  Scattered  around  it  are  columns  and 
fragments  of  columns  of  moderate  size.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  sarcophagus  had  stood  originally  on  or  near  this  spot,  with  a 
small  temple  over  it ;  forming  a  solitary  tomb,  not  unlike  that 
of  Hiram  nearer  Tyre. 

The  way  now  led  us  along  an  almost  level  ridge,  on  the  water- 
summit  between  the  Hdleh  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  a 
fine  and  fertile  strip  of  land,  and  patches  of  it  were  occupied  by 
a  species  of  vetch,  called  in  Arabic  HummOs.  At  4.55  we 
crossed  a  small  shallow  Wady  running  west,  and  ascended  a 
ridge  wooded  with  small  oak  trees,  on  a  course  northwest.  The 
whole  country  was  now  a  succession  of  swelling  wooded  hills 
and  valleys,  a  soft  and  pleasing  landscape,  especially  towards  the 
southwest  The  prickly  oak  is  very  abundant.  Half  an  hour 
later,  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  our  course  became 
north.  This  soon  brought  us  to  a  broad  shallow  arable  valley, 
called  Wady  Bumeish,  running  off  towards  the  south  to  the 
village  of  that  name  to  join  Wady  el-'Aydtn.  We  passed  up 
lUong  its  eastern  side,  and  came  at  6.10  to  Bint  Jebeil,  a  large 

'  Among  oCben»  Fdrah  bore  N.  85"  E.  These  are  probablj  the  "  mint  of  a  church 

RAf  el-Ahmar  S.  45'  E.   el-JUh  S.  10°  E.  of  white  marble  "  spoken  of  by  Momt> ;  who 

'   In  A.  D.   1674,  Nan  and  hU  party  appears  also  to  have  seen  the  sarcophagus 

rit  a  night  at  Y&rdn ;  he  describes  there  mentioned  in  the  text,  though  I  am  unable 

remains  of  a  momistery  and  church  on  to  recognise  it  in  his  description  ;  VoL  XL 

an  eminence  near  by,  with  the  bases  and  p.  17.  Wei«t  of  this  point,  his  route  seems  to 

fragments  of  many  columns;  ppu  551,  552.  have  been  diflferent  from  onn. 
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Tillage,  Bnrrounded  by  many  vineyardB,  where  we  proposed  to 
halt  for  the  night. 

We  were  about  to  pitch  our  t^nt  outside  of  the  village,  near 
the  threshing-floors,  where  the  people  were  still  at  work,  when 
the  Sheikh  and  head  men  of  the  village  came  to  us,  saying  they 
were  exposed  to  an  attack  from  the  rebel  Druzes  now  in  arms  in 
and  around  H^beiya.  A  village  in  the  north,  not  for  off,  had 
been  robbed  the  night  before  ;  and  to  night  their  village  might 
be  plundered  ;  they  therefore  advised  us  to  go  on  further.  We 
at  first  regarded  all  this  as  a  mere  pretext ;  and  our  muleteers 
also  declined  to  go  on,  as  it  was  now  late  and  no  other  village 
near.  The  men  then  proposed  that  we  should  lodge  within  the 
village  in  a  Med^eh,  where  we  should  be  more  secure ;  since 
our  tent  would  naturally  at  once  attract  the  notice,  and  excite  the 
cupidity  of  plunderers.  This  advice  also  we  were  not  disposed 
to  follow,  well  knowing  the  torments  to  which  we  should  thus  be 
subjected.  Meanwhile,  one  of  the  chief  men  invited  us  to  lodge 
in  his  own  house ;  and  as  this  very  unusual  step  testified  at  least 
their  sincerity,  we  at  length,  though  unwillingly,  accepted  his 
proposal  The  whole  house  was  given  up  to  us  ;  the  women 
and  children  being  removed  out  of  it  for  the  night.  Our  mule- 
teers were  lodged  at  a  Medafeh. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bint  Jebeil  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  Met&- 
wileh,  (Sing.  Mutaw&ly,)  a  Muhammedan  sect  here  regarded  as 
heretical,  though  their  tenets  accord  for  the  most  part  with  those 
of  the  sect  of  'Aly,  or  the  Shlites  (Shi'ah)  of  Persia. »  Their 
chief  practical  characteristic,  which  forces  itself  upon  the  notice 
of  a  stranger,  is  the  custom  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  with  those 
of  another  religion  ;  to  which  they  rigidly  adhere.  They  use  no 
vessel,  for  instance,  out  of  which  a  Christian  has  eaten  or  drank, 
until  it  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed  ;  and  if  a  Christian  chance 
to  drink  out  of  one  of  their  earthen  vessels,  they  break  it  in 
pieces.  They  are  said  even  to  regard  themselves  as  unclean, 
should  a  stranger  touch  their  clothes.  All  these  circumstances 
in  their  character  went  to  show  the  sincerity  of  our  host,  when 
he  gave  up  his  house  for  our  use.  We  were  treated  in  all  re- 
spects with  great  civility ;  yet  both  our  host  and  his  friends 
absolutely  refused  to  partake  of  our  evening  meal ;  and  those 
who  came  to  visit  us,  would  not  touch  our  coffee. — In  this  mani- 
festation of  kindness,  they  did  not  profess  to  be  wholly  disinter- 
ested ;  for  if  any  thing  happened  to  us,  the  government,  they 
said,  would  hold  them  responsible.  It  only  showed  the  reality 
of  their  alarm  ;  which,  however,  for  this  time  proved  groundless. 

The  house  to  which  we  were  thus  introduced,  was  one  of  the 

'  See  Sale's  Koran,  Prelim.  Diia  a  viiL    Nicbnhr  Reisebeschr.  II.  p.  426  sq.  Voliiey 
Voyage  n.  p.  77  iq. 
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best  in  tlie  Tillage,  and  marked  a  man  of  some  wealth.  It  stood 
with  its  north  end  on  one  of  the  lanes  ;  on  the  west  side  was  a 
very  small  court  adjoining  the  lane  ;  and  in  the  comer  of  it  a 
small  shed  serving  as  a  kitchen.  The  door  entered  from  this 
court ;  and  one  trod  within  first  upon  the  ground,  and  then  upon 
the  floor,  raised  like  a  low  platform  on  two  sides  of  the  interior, 
leaving  an  unfloored  space  of  about  one  third  of  the  whole  inte- 
rior to  serve  as  a  stable.  Here  a  donkey  was  already  enjoying  hi» 
night-quarters ;  while  we  spread  our  beds  upon  the  adjacent 
floor.  The  room  and  floor  might  be  termed  neat  for  a  Syrian 
village  ;  and  the  walls  were  even  not  destitute  of  ornament.  In- 
one  comer  was  a  small  fireplace,  having  little  cupboards  over  it 
decorated  with  carved  work  ;  radely  done  indeed,  but  yet  orna- 
mental Our  host  and  several  people  of  the  village  sat  with  us 
till  late  at  night. 

We  were  now  in  the  province  called  Bel&d  Besh&rah ;  this 
includes  also  the  two  villages  T&rdn  and  M^ron  which  we  had 
passed,  and  extends  to  the  plain  of  Stbr.  On  the  north  it  is 
bordered  by  the  LltAny,  and  embraces  the  district  of  Merj ' Ayfin. 
It  is  a  large  province,  having  a  governor  of  its  own,  who  was  now 
rending  in  Stir  (Tyre)  ;  though  the  proper  capital  of  the  province 
is  Tibnin.  It  contains  many  thrifty  villages,  inhabited  mostly. 
by  Met&wileh  ;  with  only  a  few  Christians,  chiefly  of  the  Ma- 
ronite  sect.  One  characteristic  of  the  region  is,  that  it  cultivates 
few  olive  trees  and  makes  little  oil. .  On  the  other  hand,  butter 
is  abundant ;  and  our  lamp  to-night  was  filled  with  butter 
instead  of  oiL  The  part  of  the  district  which  we  traversed,  is 
a  beautiful  country  ;  and  was  to  us  not  the  less  interesting,  for 
being  well  wooded.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  Palestine,  we  saw 
the  hills  thickly  clothed  with  trees. 

South  of  Bel&d  Besh&rah,  between  Safed  and  'Akka,  is  the 
smaller  district  called  el-Jebel,  in  which,  although  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Muhammedans,  the  Dmzes  are  very  frequent.  Be- 
tween this  district  and  Nazareth,  is  another  called  esh-Shfighiiry 
which  has  likewise  a  fevf  Druzes.^ 

Saturday y  June  23cf.  We  prepared  for  a  very  early  start ; 
but  a  new  hindrance  arose,  which  delayed  us  for  a  time.  Our 
younger  muleteer  had  been  ill  more  or  less  all  the  way  from 
Jerusalem,  so  that  he  was  often  unable  to  help  load  the  animals. 
Yet  he  had  gradually  been  gaining  in  health  ;  and  as  we  ap- 
proached Safed,  his  native  place,  his  minute  acquaintance  with 
the  country,  and  his  obliging  disposition,  had  rendered  his  ser- 
vices quite  valuable.  Indeed,  he  had  never  appeared  in  better 
spirits,  nor  had  we  ever  estimated  his  intelligence  and  cood^ 
nature  more  highly,  than  on  our  little  excursion  from  Sa^  ta 

'  See  above,  p.  871.  a  2, 
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Benit.  But  daring  the  night  in  Safed,  he  had  probably  been 
guilty  of  excesses,  which  had  yesterday  made  him  again  quite 
ill,  and  now  rendered  him  unable  to  proceed.  He  was  therefore 
left  at  Bint  Jebeil ;  and  his  partner  hired  a  young  man  to  go  on 
with  us,  as  his  servant.  The  latter  was  a  Mutaw&ly  ;  but  made 
no  scruple  to  eat  and  drink  with  our  Muhammedan  servants. 

We  set  off  at  length  without  breakfast  at  41  o'clock,  on  a 
course  at  first  N.  N.  W.  crossing  Wady  Bumeisn  ;  on  the  east 
side  of  which  Bint  Jebeil  is  situated.  The  country  continued 
as  before,  undulating,  cultivated,  wooded,  and  beautiful ;  a  suc- 
cession of  hill  and  dale,  with  more  distant  hills  still  higher  and . 
more  thickly  wooded.  Indeed,  fiom  this  whole  region,  consider- 
able quantities  of  wu)d  for  fuel  are  carried  to  the  coast,  for 
transportation  by  sea.  The  chief  supply  for  Beirut  comes  from 
this  quarter.  The  little  village  of  Tireh  we  saw  a  few  minutes 
distant  on  our  left,  at  5.20  ;  the  ground  declining  in  that  direc- 
tion. At  6  o'clock  we  came  out  upon  an  elevat^  ridge,  where 
there  was  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  western  sea.  Here  we  had 
our  last  view  of  the  country  behind  us ;  Sa'sa'  bore  8.  5°  W. 
showing  the  general  direction  of  our  course  ;  and  Tershihah  8. 
45^  W.  Both  are  Muhammedan  villages  in  the  district  el- 
Jebel. 

The  way  now  led  us  for  some  time  down  a  densely  wooded 
hill  side.  After  ten  minutes,  the  view  opened  before  us  over  an 
open  tract,  with  the  village  Hadd&ta  in  front ;  while  more  on 
the  right  was  an  extensive,  undulating,  cultivated  region,  of 
great  beauty,  with  the  castle  of  Tibnin  on  an  isolated  hUl  in  the 
midst.  Around  the  base  of  the  castle  hill  is  the  town  of  the 
same  name,  regarded  as  the  chief  place  of  the  district  Belfid 
Besh&rah.  The  waters  of  all  this  tract  run  northwestwards  to 
the  Litany.  At  6^  o'clock  we  passed  Hadd&ta,  a  large  village 
close  on  our  left.  Here  Tibnin  bore  N.  30°  E.  about  halt*  an  hour 
distant.  The  castle  appeared  large,  and  the  walls  not  greatly 
impaired,  though  dilapidated.  It  is  obviously  of  the  time  of 
the  crusades.  In  it  resides  a  family  of  &i^eikhs,  which  is  regard- 
ed as  the  head  of  all  the  Met&wileh  of  this  region  ;  called  the 
house  of  'Aly  es-8Qghir.  They  boast  of  high  antiquity  ;  and 
are  exclusive  in  their  marriages,  like  the  8heikhs  of  the  Druzes. 
— ^A  small  village  called  ' Aithah  was  also  on  our  right,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  fifteen  minutes.  The  valley  on  our  right  passed 
off  N.  N.  W.  towards  the  Llt&ny. 

Five  minutes  ftirther  on,  at  6.35,  the  great  castle  Kul'at  esh- 
Shnkif  opened  on  our  view,  bearing  N.  40°  E.  at  the  distance 
of  several  hours.  This  fortress  stands  on  a  precipice,  which 
overhangs  the  western  bank  of  the  Lit&ny,  near  the  bridge 
northwest  of  Merj  'Ajim.      It  is  in  high  renown  among  thd 
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natives,  as  a  place  of  wonderful  structure  and  vast  strength.  It 
gives  name  to  the  adjacent  district,  called  Belad  esh-Shnk!f ; 
5^ng  between  the  Litfiny  on  the  south,  and  the  territory  of  the 
Emir  Beshir  of  Mount  Lebanon  on  the  north,  and  extending 
west  to  the  plain  along  the  coast. 

These  two  great  fortresses  of  Tibnln  and  esh-ShOldf  figure 
not  unfrequently  in  the  history  of  the  crusades  ;  but  lying  in  the 
mountains  at  a  distance  from  the  common  routes,  they  have 
subsequently  escaped  the  observation  of  almost  all  travellers.  A 
few  further  notices  of  them,  may  therefore  be  here  not  out  of 
place. 

The  fortress  of  Tibnin^  as  we  are  informed  by  William  of 
Tyre,  was  erected  in  A.  D.  1107  by  Hugh  of  St.  Omer,  then 
lord  of  Tiberias.  This  chieftain  was  in  the  habit  of  making  in- 
cursions upon  the  city  and  territory  of  Tyre,  which  had  not  yet 
been  subdued  by  the  Franks  ;  and  built  this  castle  as  a  strong 
hold,  in  furtherance  of  his  plans,  on  the  way  beween  the  two 
cities  ;  selecting  for  its  site  a  conspicuous  height,  in  the  midst 
of  a  rich  and  cultivated  tract  upon  the  mountains,  abounding  in 
vineyards,  fruits,  and  forests.  To  this  new  fortress,  built  up  most 
probably  on  earlier  foundations,  the  founder  gave  the  name  of 
Toron,  by  which  it  is  usually  mentioned  among  the  Franks ; 
Arabian  writers  know  it  only  as  Tibnln.'  It  became  an  impor- 
tant fortress,  and  gave  name  to  the  family  of  its  possessors.  In 
A.  D.  1551,  Honfroy  of  Toron  was  appointed  as  the  constable 
of  king  Baldwin  III  ;  he  is  described  as  having  large  possessions 
in  Phenicia,  and  in  the  mountains  around  Tyre ;  and  after 
having  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  transactions  of  the 
succeeding  years,  was  at  last  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle 
near  B&m&s  in  A.  D.  1179.*  His  grandson  of  the  same  name, 
married  the  younger  sister  of  Baldwin  IV  ;  and  was  afterwards 
offered  the  crown  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  barons  assembled  at 
N&bulus,  in  opposition  to  Guy  of  Lusignan.  This  he  was  wise 
enough  to  decline  ;  and  having  joined  the  banner  of  Guy,  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Hattin.*  Immediately  after  this 
battle,  in  the  same  year,  A.  D.  1187,  the  fortress  was  invested 
by  Saladin  himself,  and  captured  after  an  assault  of  six  days.^ 

>  Will  Tjrr.  11.  5,  "  In  montibos  .  .  .  tare  of  Tyre  in  A.  D.  1124 ;   Gesch.  der 

•b  eadem  urbe  Tyrensi  quasi  per  decern  Kr.  V.  p.  42.  n. 

distaotibiu  miliaria,  in  locum  oni  nomcn  '  Will  Tyr.  17.  14.   ib.  21.  27.  Wilken 

priacum   TibeiUn^  caatrom  ledificare,  cni  L  c  III  it  pp.  18, 191.   See  above,  p.  442. 

.  .  .  nomen  indidit  ToronamT    Jacob  de  *  Will.  Tyr.  22.  6.  Jac.  de  Vitr.  c  93. 

Vitry  copies  tlie  language  of  William  of  p.  1117.    WUken  L  c  pp.  201,  255,  287. 


T^rre,  omitting  the  date ;  o.  48,  p.  1072.    Comp.  above,  p.  876. 
Wilken  quotes  the  latter  author,  and  ap- 
pears to  nave  overlooked  the  original  ac- 
count of  the  former ;    hence  he  remarks 
only,  that  Toron  was  built  before  the  cap- 


Wilken  quotes  the  latter  author,  and  ap-  *  Bohaed.  Vit.  Salad,  pp.  71,  72.  Itei- 
pears  to  have  overlooked  the  original  ac-  naud  Extr.  p.  202.  Wilken  1.  &  III.  ii.  p. 
count  of  the  former ;    hence  he  remarks    296. 
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The  original  relations  of  Tibnfn  and  Tyre  were  now  reversed  ; 
and  the  Saracens  in  possession  of  the  former,  henceforth  harassed 
from  it  the  Christiq^ns  as  masters  of  the  latter.  To  do  away  this 
evil,  the  new  host  of  pilgrims  and  crusaders,  chiefly  from  Ger- 
many, which  arrived  in  the  Holy  Land  in  A.  D.  1197,  undertook 
among  other  enterprises  the  reduction  of  the  castle  of  Tibnin. 
The  Christian  host  sat  down  before  the  fortress  on  the  11th  of 
December,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant ;  not 
indeed  with  unanimity  and  confidence  ;  for  distrust  already  existed 
between  the  Syrian  Franks  and  the  new  comers,  who  longed  to 
press  forward  against  Jerusalem.  Yet  the  siege  was  urged  with 
vigour ;  and  as  the  steepness  of  the  hill  on  which  the  castle 
stood,  prevented  the  approach  of  the  usual  machines,  mines 
were  driven  under  the  hiU  beneath  the  walls.  In  this  labour, 
the  many  pilgrims  from  Goslar  in  Germany,  who  were  practically 
acquainted  with  mining  for  metals,  rendered  great  service.  At 
length  after  four  weeks  the  mines  were  sprung,  and  breaches 
formed  in  the  walls  in  many  places. 

The  Muslim  garrison  now  desired  to  capitulate,  and  sent 
seven  of  their  leaders  to  the  Christian  camp  to  propose  terms. 
Their  proposals  were  favourably  received  by  the  princes  ;  but 
the  voice  of  discontent  broke  out  in  the  host,  and  especially 
among  the  Syrian  Franks,  that  the  now  defenceless  fortress 
should  not  be  carried  by  storm,  and  an  example  be  made  which 
should  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  their  enemies.  Yet  after 
long  wavering,  the  terms  proposed  were  accepted  ;  and  a  portion 
of  the  delegates  remained  as  hostages  in  the  camp,  while  the 
rest  returned  to  the  fortress.  But  such  was  their  report  of  the 
disunion  prevailing  among  the  Christian  warriors,  that  the  garri- 
son resolved  to  maintain  their  post ;  and  continued  the  defence 
with  obstinacy,  leaving  the  hostages  to  their  fate. 

The  besi^ers  now  renewed  their  assaults ;  with  the  more 
energy  perhaps,  because  they  had  reason  to  dread  the  approach 
of  Melek  el-Adil  with  a  Saracen  army.  On  the  last  day  of 
January  a  council  of  war  was  held,  and  a  general  storm  of  the 
fortress  determined  upon  for  the  next  day.  The  announcement 
of  this  measure  was  received  with  joy ;  and  all  parties  united  in 
mutual  resolves  and  exhortations,  either  to  conquer  or  die. 
Meantime  it  was  reported  through  the  host,  that  the  servants 
of  the  princes,  with  their  baggage,  had  left  the  camp  on  their 
way  to  Tyre.  The  pilgrims  instantly  followed  the  example  ; 
loaded  up  their  baggage,  and  hurried  off  in  the  same  direction, 
on  horseback  and  on  foot ;  abandoning  the  camp  in  such  haste 
and  confusion,  that  many  lost  all  their  effects,  and  the  sick  and 
wounded  were  left  behind.  To  heighten  the  confusion  and  dis- 
may, a  violent  storm  of  rain  and  hail  burst  upon  the  heads  of 
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the  Christians  during  their  disgraceful  flight.  Thus  shamefully 
ended  this  memorable  siege  ;  after  having  twice  been  on  the  point 
of  being  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.* 

We  hear  fittle  more  of  Tibnin.  In  A.  D.  1219  it  was  dis- 
mantled, like  other  fortresses,  by  the  Sultan  Mu'adh-dhem,  in 
order  that  it  might  not  again  become  a  strong  hold  of  the 
Christians.*  Yet  it  appears  once  more  to  have  come  into  their 
hands ;  for  in  A.  D.  1266  we  find  Sultan  Bibars  taking  possession 
of  it,  afker  the  siege  and  capture  of  Safed.'  The  place  is  spoken 
of  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  and  also  by  Brocardus  ;  but  appears 
ever  since  to  have  remained  unvisited  and  unknown,  except  the 
slight  mention  of  the  name  by  Nau,  who  passed  here  in  A.  D. 
1674.^ 

The  castle  eah-Shukif  bears  among  the  Frank  historians  of 
the  crusades  the  name  of  Belfort  or  Beaufort.'  The  date  of  its 
erection  is  not  given,  nor  are  we  informed  whether  it  was  erected 
by  Christians  or  Saracens  ;  though  not  improbably  it  was  built 
up  by  the  Christians,  like  the  neighbouring  fortresses  of  Tibnin, 
Safed,  Eaukab  or  Belvoir,  and  others.  It  is  mentioned  by 
William  of  Tyre,  in  A.  D  1179,  as  a  castle  of  the  Franks  ;  he 
relates  that  after  the  partial  defeat  of  the  Christians  in  that  year 
by  Saladin  near  B^ni^s,  many  of  the  knights  and  troops  took 
refiige  in  the  neighbouring  fortress  of  Belfort.'  In  A.  D.  1189, 
nearly  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Hattin,  Saladin  with  his 
army  sat  down  on  the  last  day  of  April  before  esh-Shnklf.  The 
siege  was  prolonged  by  the  artifices  of  Raynald  of  Sidon,  the 
commander  of  the  castle ;  who  came  into  Saladin's  camp  and  of- 
fei^ed  to  deliver  up  the  fortress,  provided  the  Sultan  would  grant 
him  three  months'  time,  in  order  to  remove  his  family  and  effects 
from  Tyre  to  a  place  of  security.  The  conditions  were  accept- 
ed ;  but  when  the  time  expired,  Baynald  still  sought  by  various 
pretexts  to  obtain  further  delay.  Meantime  the  investment  of 
'Akka  by  a  new  host  of  crusaders,  called  off  the  attention  of 
Saladin  ;  and  tired  of  the  subterfuges  of  Baynald,  he  sent  him 
in  chains  to  Damascus,  and  broke  off  for  a  time  the  siege  of 
esh-Shnkif,  in  order  to  watch  the  army  of  the  Franks.  Yet  the 
fortress  was  again  invested,  and  was  surrendered  to  him  in  April 

'  The  partScnburt    of  this    siege    are        ^  Benj.  of  Tnd.  I.  p.  108 ;  comp   Hot- 

ipven  by  Arnold  of  Lnbeck  lib.  V.  c  4  sq.  tinger  Cippi  Hebr.  Ed.  2.  p.  G6. — Brocar- 

inLeibDitzScriptor.  Renim  Bninsvic  Tom.  dus  c.  3  p.  172.  Naa  Voyage  etc.  p.  552. 
II.  p.  706  tq.   Oliver.  Scholaet  in  Eccardi        *  See  the  third  following  note.    Among 

Corp.  Hiet  Med.  Xm\  Tom.  II.  p.  1891  Arabian  writers  its  common  appellation  is 


iq.  Comp.  Ibn  eUAthtr  in  Reinaad  Eztr.  esh-Shiikif  Amun,  to  difltinguLth  it  from 
I  880,  881.  See  Wilken  Gesch.  der  Kr.  several  other  fortresses  of  less  note  also 
.  p.  42-5a  caBed  esh-Shakit     AbulC   Tab.  Svr.  p. 


neh  as  there  cited.  Shkyfum, 

»  Reinand  I  c.  p.  49a    Wilken  ib.VIL        •  WilU  Tyr.  21.  29.    Wilken  ib.  IIL  il 
^  498.  p.  198. 
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of  the  next  year  ;  on  condition  of  the  liberation  of  Baynald,  and 
the  unmolested  retirement  of  the  garrison.* 

The  castle  esh-ShOkif  was  restored  to  the  Franks  in  A.  D. 
1240,  along  with  Safed,  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  with  Isma'il, 
Sultan  of  Damascus.*  The  garrison,  however,  refused  to  deliv- 
er it  up  to  the  Christians,  and  surrendered  it  at  last  only  to 
Isma'il  himself,  leaving  him  to  do  with  it  what  he  pleased.* 
Twenty  years  later,  in  A.  D.  1260,  the  Templars  acquired  Sidon 
and  the  fortress  oSf  Belfort  by  purchase  ;*  and  they  still  held 
possession  of  it,  when  Bibars,  in  April  A.  D.  1268,  suddenly 
appeared  before  it,  and  began  a  vehement  assault  A  portion 
of  the  garrison  had  been  withdrawn  the  preceding  day ;  and 
there  remained  not  enough  to  hold  out  against  the  vigorous 
attacks  of  the  enemy.  After  a  few  days  of  vain  resistance,  the 
Christians  surrendered  at  discretion  ;  the  men  were  distributed 
as  slaves  among  the  attendants  of  the  conqueror,  while  the 
women  and  children  were  sent  to  Tyre.  The  fortress  was  again 
built  up,  and  furnished  with  a  garrison,  a  Kftdy,  and  Imans  for 
the  mosk.*  It  is  mentioned  not  long  after  by  Abulfeda,  and 
again  by  edh-Dhfihiry  ;*  but  fiom  that  time  until  the  present 
century,  esh-ShQkif  appears  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  aU 
traveUers.^ 

Our  course  as  we  descended  towards  Haddftta  had  become 
about  northwest  and  continued  in  this  general  direction,  or  rather 
N.  W.  ^W,  quitfe  to  Tyre.  Twenty  minutes  from  Hadd&ta,  at 
6.50,  we  passed  a  village  on  the  left,  called  el-H&ds  ;^  and  five 
minutes  beyond,  came  out  upon  the  brow  of  a  steep  and  long  de- 
scent, leadmg  down  from  the  high  broad  region  of  mountainous 
country,  over  which  we  had  hitherto  been  travelling,  to  a  lower 
tract  of  hills  and  valleys  lying  intermediate  between  this  upper 
region  and  the  plain  of  Tyre  ;  not  unlike  that  which  skirts  the 
mountains  of  Jerusalem  on  the  west     These  hills  extend  for 

>  Bohaeddin  Vit  SaUd.  p.  89  sq.  95  aq.        *  AbnlC  Tab.  1^.  p.  9a    RoaenmuDer 

118.     Reinaud  Eztr.  pp.  237,  289,  240.  AnaTect.  Arab.    UL  p.  20   Arab.  p.  41 

Wilken  ib.  IV.  pp.  247,  256,  259,  274.  Lat 

'  See  above,  p.  427.    InreoonUng  tbis        ^  UnleeR  pcrimpt  it  be  tbe   <«  Eakifie" 

tranmction,  the  Arabian  historians  speak  of  Sandys,  which  he  says  was  strongly 

of  esh-Shukif  and  Safed,  while  the  Chris-  fortiHed  by  Fakhr  ed-Din  ;  p.  166.  Bnrck- 

tian  writers  have  Belfort  and  Safed.    Kei-  hardt  heard  of  esb-Shfikif  in  A.  D.  1810, 

naud  p.  440.    Abnlf  AnnaL  A.  H.  €88.  in  pasidng  from  H&sbeiya  to  Bdniils ;  p.  86w 

Tom.  IV.  p.  462.    Hugo  Plagon  p.  728.  Buckingham  passed  near  it  in  1816  on  his 

Marin.  Sanut  p.  216.    Comp.  ^A^en  ib.  way  from  Bftni^  to  Sidon ;   but  merely 

VI.  p.  600. — Marin.  Sanutus  further  de-  mentions  the  name;  Travels  among  the 

scribes  the  river  el-KXsimiyeh  (Litdny)  as  Arab  Tribes  4to.  p.  407.     In  1886  the 

flowing  close  under  Belfort ;  p.  245.  route  of  Mr  Smith  through  the  H61eh  and 

*  Reinaud  p.  441.     Wilken  Lap.  608.  Merj  'Ayikn  to  Jezan,  led  him  very  near  it: 

*  Hugo  Plagon  p.  786.  Marin.  Sanut  p.  see  abovv,  pp.  486,  488  sq. — We  visited 
221.    Wilken  ib.  VIL  p.  400.  esh-Shukif  in  1852 ;  see  VoL  IIL  Sect.  H, 

*  Makrizi  in  Reinaud  p.  604.     Marin,  under  Apr.  9th. 

Sanut  p.  228.    Wilken  ib.  pp.  618,  619.  *  Not  Hadtth,  ai  in  the  foimar  edition. 
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some  distance  north  of  the  LltAny,  here  called  el-Kftsimlych. 
The  point  where  we  stood,  may  have  been  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 

Here  was  a  most  extensive  and  magnificent  view  of  the  hills 
and  plains,  the  coast  and  sparkling  waters  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  on  which  last  we  could  distinguish  several  vessels  under 
sail,  like  white  specks  in  the  distance.  Directly  before  us,  and 
the  only  object  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  flat  coast  itself, 
was  Sdr  and  its  peninsula  ;  while  its  plain,  and  the  lower  region 
of  hills,  teeming  with  villages,  and  variegated  with  cultivated 
fields  and  wooded  heights,  were  spread  out  before  us  in  great 
distinctness  and  beauty.  It  ranked  high  among  the  many 
beautiful  prospects  we  had  seen. — Stir  bears  from  this  spot 
N.  57°  W.  My  companion  took  here  the  bearings  of  ten  villages ; 
but  afterwards  found  reason  to  doubt  whether  our  Mutaw&ly 
guide  had  given  him  the  name  of  a  single  one  correctly ;  and 
therefore  did  not  record  them.  We  greatly  regretted  the  loss  of 
our  more  trusty  muleteer.* 

The  path  now  led  us  down,  after  a  great  descent,  into  the 
head  of  a  deep  and  narrow  Wady,  which  we  followed  for  a  long 
distance  directly  on  our  course.  It  is  called  Wady  'Ashdr,  and 
was  now  without  water  ;  but  the  steep  sides  are  thickly  wooded 
with  prickly  oak,  maple,  arbutus,  sumac,  and  other  trees  and 
bushes,  reaching  quite  down  to  the  bottom  ;  so  that  we  often 
travelled  among  the  trees.  It  reminded  me  strongly,  of  some 
of  the  more  romantic  valleys  among  the  Green  mountains  in  Ver- 
mont. Beneath  the  fine  shades  of  this  sequestered  dell,  we 
stopped  at  8|^  o'clock  for  breakfast.  The  morning  was  serene 
and  beautiful ;  and  as  the  journey  of  the  day  was  to  be  short, 
we  gave  ourselves  up  for  a  time  to  the  luxury  of  rest. 

At  five  minutes  past  10  o'clock  we  proceeded  down  the  val- 
ley, still  in  a  northwest  direction.  The  bed  of  the  Wady  began 
now  to  be  studded  with  oleanders  in  blossom.  After  half  an 
hour,  the  hills  became  lower,  the  valley  wider  and  cultivated. 
At  10|  o'clock,  there  was  a  village  on  the  hill  at  our  left,  called 
el-Bey&d  ;  and  another  high  up  on  the  right,  named  el-Mezra'ah. 
Further  on,  the  valley  turns  north,  and  runs  to  the  Lit&ny. 
We  ascended  the  cultivated  ridge  which  here  skirts  it  on  the 
west ;  and  reaching  the  top  at  11  o'clock,  began  to  descend  im- 
mediately into  another  broad  fertile  valley,  also  running  towards 
the  north.  We  crossed  its  water-bed  at  11.20  ;  and  ascending 
again  gradually  to  an  undulating  region  of  cultivated  country, 
passed  at  11.40  the  large  village  of  Kfina,  on  the  brow  of  the 
Talley  ;  and  close  by  it  another  called  MOkhshikeh. 

^  We  came  to  this  point  again  in  1S52 ;    that  the  view  was  less  extensive  than  now. 
hot  the  weather  was  mis^  and  showeiy,  so    See  Vol  lU.  Sect  II,  under  Apr.  12th. 
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In  this  K&na  we  may  doubtless  recognise  the  Kandh  of  the 
book  of  Joshua,  described  as  one  of  the  towns  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  whose  border  extended  unto  Sidon.' 
The  name  is  recorded  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  place  has  been  noticed  by  any  pilgrim  or  travel- 
ler, from  that  time  until  the  present  day.* 

The  hill  country,  as  we  here  approached  Stir,  is  fully  tilled  ; 
and  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  it,  is  the  production  of  great 
quantities  of  tobacco.  Throughout  all  Palestine,  this  plant  is 
cultivated  more  or  less  for  home  consumption,  in  small  patches 
around  most  of  the  villages  where  the  soil  permits  ;  but  here  it 
is  largely  raised  for  exportation,  and  actually  forms  one  of  the 
main  exports  of  Sdr,  if  not  the  chief ;  being  carried  mostly  to 
Damietta. 

Proceeding  over  the  hilly  tract  with  a  gradual  descent,  we 
had  .a  village  above  us  on  our  left  at  12.25,  called  Han&weih.' 
Ten  minutes  further  on,  we  came  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  antiquity,  yet  remaining  in  the  Holy  Land.  It 
is  an  immense  sarcophagus  of  limestone,  resting  upon  a  lofty 
pedestal  of  large  hewn  stones  ;  a  conspicuous  ancient  tomb,  bear- 
ing among  the  common  people  the  name  of  Eabr  Hairlin,  "  Sep- 
ulchre of  Hiram."  The  sarcophagus  measures  twelve  feet  long 
by  six  feet  in  height  and  breadth  ;  the  lid  is  three  feet  thick, 
and  remains  in  its  original  position  ;  but  a  hole  has  been  broken 
through  the  sarcophagus  at  one  end.*  The  pedestal  consists  of 
three  layers  of  the  like  species  of  stone,  each  three  feet  thick, 
the  upper  layer  projecting  over  the  others  ;  the  stones  are  large, 
and  one  of  them  measures  nine  feet  in  length.  This  gray  weather- 
beaten  monument  stands  here  alone  and  solitary,  bearing  the 
marks  of  high  antiquity  ;  but  the  name  and  the  record  of  him  by 
whom  or  for  whom  it  was  erected,  have  perished,  like  his  ashes, 
for  ever.  It  is  indeed  possible,  that  the  present  name  may  have 
come  down  by  tradition  ;  and  that  this  sepulchre  once  held  the 
dust  of  the  friend  and  ally  of  Solomon  ;  more-  probably,  however, 
it  is  merely  of  Muhammedan  application,  like  so  many  other 
names  of  Hebrew  renown,  attftched  to  their  Welys  and  monu- 
ments in  every  part  of  Palestine.     I  know  of  no  historical  trace 

'  Josh.  19,  28.  Bj  waj  of  distinctioii,  *  A  mile  east  of  this  Tillage,  Monro 
probnblj,  the  Cana  of  the  New  Testament  describes  yarious  Egyptian  figorei  scalp- 
is  called  Cana  of  GalUee,  now  K&nael-Jelil.  tnred  on  tablets  cnt  in  the  rocks;  11.  pw 

'OnomastartCbno.  The  text  of  Jerome  28-25.     See  in  VoL  m.  Sect.  II,  mider 

is  here  exceedingly  confused,  and  probably  Apr.  lOth,  penult 

corrupted.    Eusebius  seems  not  to  distin-  *  Such  tombs,  composed  of   a  single 

guish  this  Cana  from  that  of  Galilee. — Mr  soros  or  sarcophagus,  of  immense  size,  are 

Thomson  lodged  at  Kuna  on  his  way  from  not  uncommon  in  Asia  Minor;  tee  Fel- 

Tyre  to  Safed  in  1837;  Miss.  Herald  for  loVs  Journal  in  Asia  Minor,  Lond.  183^ 

Nov.  1837,  p.  484.    Pococke  heard  of  the  pp.  48,  219,  248. 
name,  as  he  passed  along  the  coast. 
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having  reference  to  this  tomb  ;  and  it  had  first  been  mentioned 
by  a  Frank  traveller  only  five  years  before.* 

Still  descending  gradually  along  a  Wady,  we  turned  off  at  a 
quarter  before  one  from  the  main  road  to  Stbr ;  taking  a  path 
more  to  the  left  in  order  to  visit  Rfts  el-'Ain.  We  kept  along 
down  the  same  Wady  ;  and  having  passed  the  villages  of  Beit 
triia  and  Ddr  K&n5n  at  a  little  distance  on  our  left,  entered  the 
plain  and  reached  R^s  el-'Ain  at  1}  o'clock.  Here  we  made 
our  mid-day  halt  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  hours,  for  rest,  and 
in  order  to  examine  those  remarkable  works  of  ancient  days. 

R&s  el-'Ain  has  its  name  as  being  the  *  fountain-head '  of  the 
aqueducts,  by  which  Tyre  was  anciently  supplied  -with  water. 
The  place  lies  in  the  plain,  hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the 
sea  shore,  and  one  hour  from  Tyre  on  the  direct  road.  It  is  a 
collection  of  large  fountains  ;  where  the  water  gushes  up  in  sev- 
eral places  with  great  force,  and  in  very  large  quantities.  These 
sources  in  themselves  are  not  unlike  those  at  T&bighah  and  else- 
where along  the  lakes  of  Tiberias  and  the  Hilleh,  as  to  quantity 
and  force  of  ebullition  ;  but  the  water  is  here  clear  and  fine.  In 
order  to  raise  them  to  a  head  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  water  by 
aqueducts,  the  ancients  built  around  them  elevated  reservoirs, 
with  walls  of  large  stones,  immensely  thick  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  high.  There  are  four  of  these  reservoirs  in  all,  at  this  place. 
Two  on  the  east  are  adjacent  and  connected  together  ;  these  are 
of  an  irregular  form,  and  have  steps  to  ascend  to  the  top,  where 
is  a  broad  space  or  walk  forming  the  border  around  the  basins.* 
We  measured  the  depth  of  water  in  one  of  these,  and  found  it 
fourteen  feet. 

Directly  from  these  two  reservoirs,  an  ancient  aqueduct  goes 
off  N.  N.  E.  through  the  plain,  exhibiting  strong  and  excellent 
masonry,  with  round  arches  and  a  continuous  cornice  above  them, 
evidently  of  Roman  architecture.  The  channel  is  about  four 
feet  in  breadth,  and  two  or  three  in  depth,  and  remains  for  some 
distance  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground ;  afterward,  the 
surface  of  the  land  rises  nearly  to  its  level.  The  water  must 
contain  large  quantities  of  lime  in  solution  ;  for,  wherever  it  has 
flowed  over  the  aqueduct,  or  percolated  through,  large  stalactites 
have  been  formed,  which  in  some  places  fill  up  the  arches. — On 
the  other  side  too  of  the  fountains,  towards  the  south,  an  aque- 
duct with  pointed  arches,  runs  off,  carrying  water  to  some  gar« 
dens.     This  is  obviously  a  more  modem  Saracenic  work. 

The  third  and  principal  source  and  reservoir,  is  some  rods 

*  Bj  Monro  in  ISdS,  whose  To«d  had  *  Manndr«n  detcrihes  these  hasins,  one 

again  fallen  into  onn ;  Vol  11.  p.  25.  The  as  twelye,   the  other   as    twenty   yaidi 

tomb  is  also  described  hj  Mr  Thomson  in  square :  JonmoL  March  21. 
1S87;  Lap.  485. 
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-west  of  those  now  described.  It  is  octagonal,  and  somewhat 
higher  above  the  ground  ;  with  a  very  wide  border,  and  a  broad 
way  leading  to  the  top,  so  that  one  might  ride  up.  The  water 
rises  in  it,  and  rushes  from  it,  with  more  violence  and  in  greater 
quantity,  than  from  all  the  others  together.  This  baon  was 
anciently  connected  by  an  aqueduct  with  the  two  former ;  or 
rather,  the  main  aqueduct  began  here,  and  was  first  carried 
eastwards  to  the  other  two  ;  but  this  part  has  been  broken 
away,  and  only  some  very  large  masses  of  stalactites  still  remain 
to  show  its  place.*  The  water  in  this  reservoir  is  in  constant 
ebullition,  and  must  be  difficult  to  sound ;  the  people  said  it 
was  sixty  feet  deep ;  but  Maundrell  found  it  only  thirty  feet, 
and  this  is  probably  too  great.  The  water  of  this  fountain  is  now 
used  only  to  turn  a  single  mill,  which  stands  immediately  under 
the  north  side  of  the  basin,  having  tub  wheels,  like  most  mills 
in  Syria.  Several  other  mills  formerly  stood  here,  to  which  the 
water  was  distributed  ;  but  it  now  runs  in  a  single  rapid  brook 
to  the  adjacent  sea.*  In  the  same  direction  is  an  isolated  hill 
of  a  considerable  elevation. 

There  is  still  a  fourth  fountain  and  reservoir,  but  much 
smaller,  vrith  an  aqueduct  of  modem  construction. 

Around  these  fountains  there  is  much  verdure  and  many 
trees.  We  made  our  noon-day  halt  in  an  orchard  of  fig  trees  ;  and 
the  whole  scene  was  rural  and  refreshing.'  There  is  also  some- 
thing of  a  village.  A  few  years  ago,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  began 
to  erect  here  several  factories  for  cloth ;  and  for  this  purpose 
removed  two  or  three  mills.  But  after  a  while,  the  expenses 
were  found  to  be  so  great,  that  the  project  was  abandoned.  The 
foundations  of  two  buildings  yet  remained,  as  they  were  then 
left ;  and  the  materials  collected,  still  lay  upon  the  ground. 

The  opinion  has  long  prevailed,  that  these  fountains  must 
be  brought,  by  an  artificial   subterranean  channel,  from  some 

1  This  aqueduct  appears  to  have  been  Upon  the  brink  of  it  yon  have  a  walk 

standing  in  Volney's  day ;  Voyage  II.  p.  ronnd,  eight  feet  broad ;  from  which,  de- 

199.  Manndrell  and  Pococke  idso  mention  scending  by  one  step  on  the  wauth  side  and 

it  expressly ;  and  the  latter  even  suys  ^ere  by  two  on  the  north,  yon  have  another 

were  two;   Vol.  11..  i.  p.  81.    Pococke's  walk,  twenty-one  feet    broad.  .  .  .  The 

plan  has  little  resemblance  to  the  spot  aquednct,  now  diy,  is  carried  eastwards 

'  Maundrell,  under  March  21st,  gives  a  about  120  paces,  and  ^n  approaches  the 
full  and  perhaps  accurate  description  of  this  two  other  basins."  As  to  the  mateiial% 
reservoir,  as  being  "  of  an  octagonal  figure,  our  notes  speak  also  of  laise  stones,  many 
22  yards  in  diameter.  It  is  elevated  above  of  which  are  decayed ;  and  Niebuhr  says 
the  ground  nine  yards  on  the  south  side,  expres^y,  that  this  basin  b  built  np  with 
and  six  on  the  north ;  and  within  is  said  large  squared  stones;  Reisebeschr.  IIL  pi 
to  be  of  unfathomable  deepness,  but  ten  78. — In  the  days  of  Broeardns  Uiere  were 
yards  of  line  confuted  that  opinion.  Its  here  six  mills ;  c  2.  p.  170. 
wall  is  of  no  better  a  material  than  gravel  *  Hasselquist  notes^  as  growing  here : 
and  small  pebbles ;  but  oonsolidated  with  SaKx  (Sufsaf ),  Vitex  agnus  castns  (Rish- 
so  strong  and  tenacious  a  cement,  that  it  rash),  Palma  Christi  in  abundance,  Sola- 
seems  to  be  all  one  entire  vessel  of  rook,  nnm,  etc  Beise  pp.  187,  65S. 
iii.  387-389 
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part  of  the  adjacent  mountains.'  But  there  is  nothing  to 
limit  such  a  supposition  to  these  sources  alone ;  and  if  it  be 
adopted  here,  it  may  with  the  same  reason  be  applied  to  all  the 
other  fountains  along  the  coast,  and  also  to  those  north  of  Ti- 
berias and  in  the  Hilleh,  They  are  merely  very  copious  natural 
springs,  gathering  their  waters  doubtless  beneath  inclined  strata 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills  ;  and  thus  issuing  with  such  force,  as  to 
admit  of  being  raised  to  so  great  an  elevation. 

The  piety  of  the  middle  ages  referred  these  remarkable  foun- 
tains and  works  to  Solomon  ;  or  at  least  regarded  them  as  the 
spot  alluded  to  in  the  Canticles :  "  A  fountain  of  gardens,  a 
well  of  living  waters,  and  streams  from  Lebanon."*  This,  how- 
ever, is  merely  fanciful  Yet  in  all  probability,  ancient  Tyre 
was  supplied  by  aqueducts  from  these  sources,  long  before  the 
present  Roman  works  were  erected  ;  and  to  them  apparently  the 
language  of  Menander  is  to  be  applied,  who  relates  from  the 
Tyrian  archives,  that  when  Shalmaneser  retired  from  the  siege 
of  insular  Tyre,  he  left  guards  behind  to  cut  oflf  the  Tyrians 
from  the  stream  and  the  aqueducts  ;  so  that  for  five  years,  they 
drank  water  only  from  the  wells  they  dug.' 

The  first  distinct  notice  we  have  of  these  fountains  in  their 
present  state,  is  in  the  historical  work  of  the  venerable  archbi- 
diop  of  Tyre,  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  describes 
them  as  they  still  exist ;  and  speaks  particularly  of  the  easy  and 
solid  steps  leading  to  the  top  of  the  reservoirs,  by  which  horse- 
men could  ascend  without  difficulty.  In  that  age,  the  abundant 
waters  were  applied  to  the  irrigation  of  the  adjacent  plain ; 
which  was  full  of  gardens  and  orchards  of  fruit  trees ;  and  where 
particularly  the  sugar  cane  was  cultivated  to  a  great  extent ; 
since  sugar,  although  new  to  the  first  crusaders,  now  began  to  be 
regarded  as  a  necessary  of  life.^  It  was  not  improbably  in  con- 
nection with  the  previous  culture  of  this  plant  by  the  Muham- 
medans,  that  the  Saracenic  aqueducts  were  built,  which  carry 
the  waters  over  the  plain  south  of  the  fountains  ;  being  coSvfd 
perhaps  with  those  around  Jericho,  erected  apparently  for  a  like 
object.* 

We  set  off  from  Rfts  el-'Ain  at  4.25  for  S^r,  taking  a  road 
on  the  right  of  the  usual  one,  and  more  inland,  in  order  to 

^  Evan  Manndrell  adopts  thb    vieir;        *  WilLTyr.  18.  8,  "etcanamellas^nnde 

ibid.  preciosissinia  nsibas  et  salnti  mortAlinia 

*  Cant.  4, 15.   The  Vulgate  corresponds  necessaria  maxime,   conficitar  Zachara  : 

stiU   better  s     "  Fons    hortonun,    patens  nnde  per  institores  ad  ultimas  orbia  partes 

aquamm  viventiani,  qti»  fluit  impetu  de  deportatur."      Such   is  the  close  of  this 

Libano.** ,  So   VVill  Tyr.  18.  8.  Jac  de  writer's  description  of  Rls  eI-*Ain.    Com  p. 

Vitr.  c  48.  p.  1071.     Brocardus  c  2.  p.  alto  7.  22.  Jac  de  Vitr.  c  48.  p.  1071. 

170.    Qnaresmius  Elncidat  Tom.  IL  p.  Brocardus,  c  2.  p.  170.     Mario.  Sanut. 

904,  etc  etc  pp.  160,  245. 

'  Menander  in  Joseph.  Antiq.  9.  14.  2.        *  See  above,  VoL  L  p.  561. 
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follow  for  a  time  the  ancient  aqueduct.  Twenty  minutes 
brought  us  to  two  other  fountains  and  reservoirs,  similar  to  those 
of  Bds  el-'Ain,  but  not  so  large  nor  abundant  Their  waters 
are  now  used  merely  to  irrigate  adjacent  gardens  and  meadows 
towards  the  sea.  As  we  advanced,  the  great  aqueduct  could 
be  seen  running  off  through  the  plain  in  a  N.  N.  E.  direction 
towards  el-Ma'shtik,  a  round  rocky  isolated  hill  in  the  plain  on 
the  east  of  Stir,  nearly  half  an  hour  distant  from  the  city,  and 
crowned  by  a  white  Wely  or  tomb  of  a  Muhammedan  saint 
For  a  considerable  portion  of  the  way,  the  channel  is  nearly  or 
quite  on  a  level  with  the  ground  ;  in  other  parts  it  rests  on  low 
round  arches.  We  were  told  in  Tyre,  that  this  aqueduct  had 
been  cleared  out,  and  in  some  parts  repaired,  not  many  years 
ago,  by  a  governor  of  the  place ;  so  that  the  water  is  now 
carried  through  it  nearly  or  quite  to  el-Ma'shuk,  and  used  for 
irrigating  the  meadows,  gardens,  and  cotton-fields,  in  the  plain 
east  of  the  city. 

From  el-Ma'shi^k  again,  a  range  of  arches  in  ruins,  belong- 
ing to  an  ancient  aqueduct,  runs  directly  towards  Tyre ;  bul 
the  greater  part  are  broken  away.  Those  remaining  have  the 
appearance  of  being  much  higher  than  the  aqueduct  from  the 
south  ;  and  our  first  thought  was,  that  the  water  of  the  latter 
might  in  some  way  have  been  raised  to  a  higher  level  at  Ma'shdk, 
in  order  to  be  carried  to  the  city.  But  the  height  of  the  arches 
was  probably  occasioned  by  the  declivity  of  the  ground ;  the 
aqueduct  having  doubtless  been  carried  along  on  the  same  high 
level  as  before,  and  thus  brought  into  the  city,  in  part  at  least, 
at  a  considerable  elevation.  We  were  assured,  that  there  are 
no  traces  of  reservoirs  or  of  masonry  of  any  kind,  on  or  around 
the  hill  of  Ma'shtik.*  But  why  the  aqueduct  for  conveying 
water  from  R&s  el-'Ain  to  Tyre,  should  thus  have  been  carried 
first  to  el-Ma'shtik,  so  far  out  of  the  direct  line,  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive.  It  may  have  been  on  account  of  the  low  and  perhaps 
marshy  nature  of  the  ground  on  a  straight  course  ;  which  would 
have  required  a  long  range  of  lofty  arches  on  an  uncertain  foun* 
dation  ;  while,  as  at  present  constructed,  it  rises  little  above  the 
ground,  and  high  arches  were  required  only  along  the  short  dis- 
tance between  Ma'shttk  and  the  city.  Another,  and  perhaps 
prominent  object  of  this  circuitous  course,  may  have  been  the 
irrigation  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  plain,  as  at  the  present 
day. 

We  now  passed  down  obliquely  through  the  plain,  crossing 

*  The    Arabian    writer   edh-DhAhixy,  village.      RosenmnelleT'f  Analetft  Arab, 

aboat  the  middle  of  the  15th   centoiy,  Pars  IIL  p.  19  Ar.  p.  41  Lat    Sandys  alao 

xnentioDS  el-Ma'shQk  along  with  Tyre,  as  mentions  a  village  here  in  A.  D.  1611 1 

ft  city  so  desolated  as  to  ^  then  a  mere  Travels  p.  166. 
m.  390L-392 
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in  several  places  moist  and  marshy  ground,  and  reached  the 
beach  of  soft  sand  just  at  the  south  side  of  the  isthmus.  Fol- 
lowing for  a  few  minutes  the  beach  as  washed  by  the  waves,  we 
then  struck  diagonally  across  the  sandy  isthmus,  near  a  large 
solitary  tower  of  no  great  antiquity,  and  reached  at  6.35  the 
only  gate  of  the  city,  situated  close  by  the  water  on  the  north- 
em  side.  A  quarantine  guard  stopped  us,  as  coming  from 
Jerusalem,  where  the  plague  was  known  to  exist ;  but  the 
proper  officer  being  called,  a  shabby  looking  Italian,  and  our 
Dill  of  health  being  pronounced  regular,  we  were  admitted  with- 
out further  delay.  With  indescribable  emotion,  I  found*  myself 
within  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  commerce  of 
ihe  east ;   alas,  how  fallen  I 

We  had  hesitated,  whether  to  go  at  once  to  the  house  of  the 
American  consular  agent ;  or  to  seek  for  a  place  where  we  might 
pitch  our  tent  within  the  walls.  We  greatly  preferred  the  latter 
course  in  itself ;  as  we  expected  to  remain  the  next  day  in  Stir, 
and  should  be  in  our  tent  far  more  masters  of  our  time  and  of 
our  own  movements  and  convenience,  than  in  the  house  of  anoth- 
er. We  therefore  passed  through  the  city  to  the  western  shore 
of  the  ancient  island,  now  the  peninsula,  hoping  to  find  there  a 
fitting  spot  for  the  tent,  in  the  open  space  between  the  houses 
and  the  sea.  But,  to  our  disappointment,  this  was  now  wholly 
occupied  as  a  tobacco  plantation  ;  and  after  searching  for  some 
time,  we  reluctantly  turned  our  steps  backward  into  the  streets 
of  the  city.  Yet,  had  we  looked  a  few  rods  fiirther,  we  should 
have  found  a  very  tolerable  spot  by  a  threshing-floor,  where  we 
might  have  pitched  close  upon  the  bank,  and  enjoyed,  in  all  its 
luxury,  the  cool  sea  breeze  and  the  dashing  of  the  surge  upon 
the  rocky  shore. 

The  American  consular  agents  in  the  Syrian  cities  are  ap- 
pointed by,  and  dependent  on,  the  American  consul  in  Beirtkt. 
They  are  usually  native  Christians  of  wealth  and  influence,  for 
whom  it  is  a  privilege  to  obtain  the  appointment ;  inasmuch  as 
it  secures  to  them  protection  and  exemption  from  many  of  the 
ordinary  exactions  of  their  own  government.  In  return,  they 
regard  the  few  Americans  who  may  happen  to  visit  their  places 
of  residence,  as  peculiarly  entitled  to  enjoy  their  hospitality  ; 
and  consider  it  a  duty  and  privilege  to  entertain  them  at  their 
own  houses.  The  agent  at  Stir  was  now  Ta'kob  'Akk^id,  a  Greek 
Catholic,  with  whom  my  companion  was  already  acquainted  ;  a 
man  of  wealth,  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  occupying 
a  lai^  house  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  along  with  his  mother 
and  one  or  two  brothers  ;  all  living  with  their  wives  and 
children  together  in  one  family.  We  were  received  by  him  with 
great  hospitality  and  kindness  ;  and  were  at  once  quartered  in 

Vol.  XL— 39*  IIL392,3W 
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the  largest  and  best  parlour,  which  we  were  to  occupy  by  day  and 
by  night.  But  it  is  a  part  of  oriental  hospitality,  by  day  never 
to  leave  a  guest  alone  ;  so  Ihat  we  were  really  incommoded,  by 
what  was  meant  as  kindness  and  respect.  We  were  hungry, 
and  would  have  eaten ;  weary,  and  would  have  rested  ;  I  felt 
myself  unwell,  and  would  gladly  have  lain  down  for  repose  ;  but 
every  thing  of  this  kind  was  out  of  the  question.  Our  host  could 
not  think  of  leaving  us  ;  his  neighbours  and  friends  came  in  to 
sit  with  him  and  pay  their  respects  to  his  visitors  from  a  remote 
world  ;  his  mother  also  made  us  a  regular  visit,  and  sat  with  us 
for  some  time,  an  elderly  lady  of  intelligence  and  dignified  appear- 
ance. She  came  once  more  to  us  in  like  manner  the  next  day  ; 
but  we  saw  none  of  the  other  females  of  the  family,  except  at  a 
distance.  Our  servants,  as  being  Muhammedans,  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  house  ;  but  were  lodged  in  another  house  belonging 
to  our  host  not  far  distant,  which  was  undergoing  repairs,  and 
was  therefore  unoccupied. 

Thus  passed  away  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon,  greatly  to 
our  dissatisfetction,  without  repose,  and  without  our  being  able 
to  take  any  step  for  ourselves  or  see  any  part  of  Tyre.  Notwith- 
standing too  all  the  well  meant  kindness,  we  missed  here  the 
prompt  attention  and  arrangement,  which  we  had  found  under 
similar  circumstances  at  Bamleh.  We  were  tired  and  hungry  ; 
and  as  dinner  had  been  early  announced,  we  waited  with  some 
impatience  for  its  appearance.  But  we  waited  long  in  vain  ;  and 
not  until  9  o'clock  at  evening  were  we  summoned  to  partake  of 
it.  Here  too  a  shabby  imitation  of  the  Frank  style  was  any 
thing  but  welcome.  As  having  often  to  do  with  Franks,  our 
host  had  procured  a  long  clumsy  table,  and  several  coarse  chairs 
to  be  used  with  it.  This  was  set  in  an  adjacent  room,  with 
plates  and  rusty  knives  and  forks.  .The  dishes  and  cookery  were 
Syrian,  with  a  miserable  red  wine,  the  poorest  we  tasted  in  the 
country.  The  agent  and  his  brother  partook  with  us  ;  but  wait- 
ing and  weariness  prevented  enjoyment ;  and  we  were  glad  to 
bieak  up  as  speedily  as  possible.  We  spread  our  own  beds  upon 
the  carpet  of  our  parlour ;  and  I  wished  myself  most  heartily  back 
again  upon  the  ground  beneath  our  tent 

Simdatfy  June  24iK  The  progress  of  our  journey  had  now 
brought  us  to  the  sea  coast  of  Phenicia,  and  into  the  midst  of 
one  of  its  mighty  emporiums.  Hitherto  along  our  route,  I  have 
everywhere  entered  into  the  historical  questions  connected  with 
the  different  places ;  and  have  thus  endeavoured  to  make  the 
reader  acquainted  with  the  outlines  both  of  their  past  and  pres- 
ent state.  In  respect  to  Tyre  and  Sidon  also,  there  are  several 
such  questions  of  great  difficulty  and  grave  import ;  the  due 
consideration  of  which,  combined  with  historic  sketches,  might 
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easily  fill  out  an  interesting  volume.  But  thej  have  been  often 
discuRsed ;  and  they  present  besides  a  field  too  extensive  for 
a  work  of  this  nature.  These  considerations  are  sufficient,  I 
trust,  to  excuse  me  henceforth  from  entering  into  such  investi- 
gations ;  and  also  from  giving  any  further  historical  notices, 
except  such  as  may  arise  incidentally,  in  close  connection  with 
the  subject  in  hand. 

We  spent  this  day,  the  Christian  Sabbath,  at  Tyre ;  but 
with  less  enjoyment  and  profit  to  ourselves,  than  we  had  often 
done  in  the  midst  of  the  desert.  The  continual  presence  of  our 
host  was  a  burden  ;  in  the  house  we  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  nor  indeed  do  any  thing  by  or  for  ourselves.  After  break- 
fast, I  wandered  out  alone  towards  the  south  end  of  the  penin- 
sula, beyond  the  city,  where  all  is  now  forsaken  and  lonely  like 
the  desert ;  and  there  bathed  in  the  limpid  waters  of  the  sea,  as 
they  rolled  into  a  small  and  beautiful  sandy  cove  among  the  rocks. 
I  continued  my  walk  along  the  whole  western  and  northern  shore 
of  the  peninsula,  musing  upon  the  pomp  and  glory,  the  pride 
and  fell,  of  ancient  Tyre.  Here  was  the  little  isle,  once  covered 
by  her  palaces  and  surrounded  by  her  fleets  ;  where  the  build- 
ers perfected  her  beauty  in  the  midst  of  the  seas ;  where  her 
merchants  were  princes,  and  her  traffickers  the  honourable  of 
the  earth  ;  but  alas  !  "  thy  riches,  and  thy  fairs,  thy  merchandise, 
thy  mariners,  and  thy  pilots,  thy  calkers,  and  the  occupiers  of 
thy  merchandise,  and  all  thy  men  of  war,  that  were  in  thee  and 
in  all  thy  company," — where  are  they  ?  Tyre  has  indeed  become 
^^  like  the  top  of  a  rock,  a  place  to  spread  nets  upon ! "  The  solo 
remaining  tokens  of  her  more  ancient  splendour,  lie  strewed  be- 
neath the  waves  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  hovels  which 
now  nestle  upon  a  portion  of  her  site,  present  no  contradiction 
of  the  dread  decree  :  "  Thou  shalt  be  built  no  more  !"* 

We  afterwards  went  t(^ther  to  the  same  and  other  points 
of  interest  in  the  city  ;  and  among  them  to  the  ancient  cathe- 
dral. The  amount  of  our  hasty  survey  of  the  site  of  Tyre,  is 
contained  in  the  following  sketch.  In  the  afternoon  I  found 
myself  again  unwell ;  and  retiring  to  the  house  where  our  ser- 
vants were  lodged,  and  spreading  my  carpet  in  an  empty  room, 
I  rejoiced  in  being  alone,  and  slept  long  in  quietness. 

The  peninsula  on  which  Tyre,  now  Siir,  is  built,  was  origi- 
nally a  long  narrow  island,  pandlel  to  the  shore,  and  distant  from 
it  less  than  half  a  mile.  It  was  perhaps  at  first  a  mere  ledge 
of  rocks  ;  and  inside  of  this,  the  island  was  formed  by  the  sand 
washed  up  from  the  sea.  The  isthmus  was  first  created  by  the 
femous  causeway  of  Alexander ;  which  was  enlarged  and  ren- 
dered permanent  by  the  action  of  the  waters,  in  throwing  the 

>  Is.  23,  S.    Ez.  26,  4.  5.  12.  14.    27,  4.  87. 
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Band  over  it  broadly  and  deeply.  At  present,  the  isthmus  can- 
not be  much  less  than  half  a  mile  in  width ;  and  although 
consisting  of  loose  sand,  yet  it  is  covered  with  traces  of  tM 
foundations  of  buildings,  probably  out  of  the  middle  ages.  It 
lies  between  the  shore  and  the  more  northern  part  of  the  island  ; 
so  that  the  latter,  as  seen  from  the  shore,  seems  to  project  fur- 
ther towards  the  south  of  the  isthmus  than  towards  the  north, 
and  forms  here  a  larger  bay  ;  although  the  harbour,  or  rather 
road,  in  which  vessels  lie,  is  that  on  the  north.  The  island,  as 
such,  is  not  tur  from  a  mile  in  length.  The  part  which  projects 
on  the  south  beyond  the  isthmus,  is  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad,  and  is  rocky  and  uneven  ;  it  is  now  unoccupied  except  by 
fishermen  as  "a  place  to  spread  nets  upon."  The  southern  wall 
of  the  city  runs  across  the  island,  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  south 
side  of  the  isthmus.  The  present  city  stands  upon  the  junction 
of  the  island  and  isthmus  ;  and  the  eastern  wall  includes  a  por- 
tion of  the  latter.  On  the  north  and  west,  towards  the  sea,  are 
no  walls  ;  or  at  least  they  are  so  far  broken  away  and  neglected, 
as  to  be  like  none. 

The  inner  port  or  basin  on  the  north,  was  formerly  enclosed 
by  a  wall,  running  from  the  north  end  of  the  island  in  a  curve 
towards  the  main  land.  Various  pieces  and  fragments  of  this 
wall  yet  remain,  sufficient  to  mark  its  course  ;  but  the  port  it- 
self is  continually  filling  up  more  and  more  with  sand,  and  now- 
a-days  only  boats  can  enter  it.  Indeed,  our  host  informed  us, 
that  even  witlun  his  own  recollection,  the  water  covered  the  open 
place  before  his  house,  which  at  present  is  ten  or  twelve  rods  from 
the  sea  and  surrounded  with  buildings  ;  while  older  men  remem- 
ber, that  vessels  formerly  anchored  where  the  shore  now  is. 

The  western  coast  of  the  island  is  wholly  a  ledge  of  ragged, 
picturesque  rocks,  in  some  parts  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high  ;  upon 
which  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  dash  in  ceaseless  surges. 
The  city  lies  only  upon  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  ;  between 
the  houses  and  the  western  shore  is  a  broad  strip  of  open  land, 
now  given  up  to  tUlage.  This  shore  is  strewed  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  along  the  edge  of  the  water  and  in  the  water,  with 
columns  of  red  and  gray  granite  of  various  sizes,  the  only  re- 
maining monuments  of  the  splendour  of  ancient  Tyre.*  At  the 
northwest  point  of  the  island,  forty  or  fifty  such  columns  are 
thrown  tc^ether  in  one  heap  beneath  the  waves.  Along  this 
coast,  too,  it  is  apparent,  that  the  continual  washing  of  the 
waves  has  in  many  places  had  the  effect  to  form  layers  of  new 
rock  ;  in  which  stones,  bones,  and  fragments  of  pottery  are  ce- 
mented as  constituent  parts. 

*  I  mean  here,  of  course,  Tyre  before  tbe  Christian  era ;   or  at  least  before  it  ftO^ 
under  the  Muhammediin  dominion^ 
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There  are  also  occasional  columns  along  the  northern  shore.  I 
examined  here  very  particularly  the  old  wall  of  the  port,  at  its 
western  extremity ;  where  its  ahutments  are  at  first  built  up 
along  the  shore,  before  it  strikes  oflf  into  the  water.  It  is  here 
constructed  of  large  hewn  stones  ;  and  at  first  I  took  it  to  be  of 
very  ancient  date.  But  on  looking  further,  I  perceived  that  the 
foundations  rest  on  marble  columns  laid  beneath  ;  a  proof  that 
these  portions  of  the  walls  at  least,  if  not  the  whole  port  in  its 
present  form,  cannot  probably  be  much  older  than  the  middle 
ages. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  cathedral  church  of  Tyre,  are 
quite  in  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  present  city.  It  was  in 
the  Greek  style,  and  must  have  been  originally  a  large  and 
splendid  edifice  ;  but  is  now  in  utter  ruin.  The  eastern  end  is 
partially  standing  ;  the  middle  part  is  wholly  broken  away;  but 
portions  are  again  seen  around  its  western  extremity. — The  di- 
mensions of  the  church  were  two  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  long, 
by  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  broad.*  The  area  is  now 
wholly  filled  up  by  the  mean  hovels  of  the  city  ;  many  of  which 
are  attached,  like  swallows'  nests,  to  its  walls  and  buttresses. 
In  the  yard  of  one  of  these  huts,  lies  an  immense  double  column 
of  red  Syenite  granite,  consisting  of  two  parallel  connected  shafts 
of  great  size  and  beauty,  once  doubtless  a  main  support  and 
ornament  of  the  cathedral.*  Volney  relates,  that  Jezz&r  Pasha, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  attempted  to  remove  this  column 
to  'Akka,  to  ornament  a  mosk ;  but  his  engineers  were  unable 
to  stir  it  from  the  spot.'  Other  columns  of  gray  granite  are 
strewed  in  the  vicinity,  and  are  seen  along  the  streets.  The 
earthquake  of  1837  did  great  injury  to  these  noble  ruins  ;  throw- 
ing down  a  lofty  arch  and  several  other  portions,  which  had  been 
spared  till  then. 

There  is  nothing  which  can  serve  to  connect  these  ruins 
directly  with  any  known  ancient  church.  Yet  the  supposition 
of  Maundrell  is  not  improbable,  that  this  may  have  been  the 
same  edifice  erected  by  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Tyre  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century,  for  which  Eusebius  wrote  a  conse- 
cration sermon.  The  circumstances  related  by  Eusebius,  show 
tiiat  it  was  a  cathedral  church ;  he  describes  it  as  the  most 
splendid  of  all  the  temples  of  Phenicia.^  The  writers  of  the 
times  of  the  crusades  make  no  mention  of  the  cathedral  ; 
although  Tyre  was  then  erected  into  a   Latin  archbishopric 

*  Tbete  am  Cspt  Nevbold*!  meftsnre-  '  Volney  Vojmge,  Tom.  II  p.  196. 
ments  in  1845.    Joorn.  of  the  R.  Asiat.  ^  The  aocoant   of   Ensebiug,   and  hU 
Soc.  XII.  p.  855.  eermon  as  preaerved  by  himself,  are  fonnd 

*  Such  double  colamns  we  had  before  in  his  Hist.  Eoc.  10.  4.  Comp.  Maundrell, 
Men  only  at  Tell  Hum ;  where,  however,  Merch  ^. 

they  were  much  smaller.  See  above,  p.  407. 
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under  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  William  of  Tyre,  the  vener- 
able historian  of  the  crusades,  became  archbid^op  in  A.  D. 
1174  ;  and  wrote  here  his  history,  extending  to  the  commencer 
ment  of  A.  D.  1184.^  It  was  probably  in  this  cathedral,  that 
the  bones  of  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  were  entombed.  * 

The  present  Stir  is  nothing  more  than  a  market  town,  a 
small  sea  port,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of  city.  Its  chief 
export  is  the  tobacco  raised  upon  the  neighbouring  hills  ;'  with 
some  cotton,  and  also  charcoal  and  wood  &om  the  more  distant 
mountains.  The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  mere  hovels ; 
very  few  being  more  than  one  story  high,  with  flat  roo6.  The 
streets  are  narrow  lanes,  crooked,  and  filthy.  Yet  the  many 
scattered  palm  trees  throw  over  the  place  an  oriental  charm ; 
and  the  numerous  Pride  of  India  trees  intersp^*8ed  among  the 
houses  and  gardens,  with  their  beautiful  foliage,  give  it  a 
pleasing  aspect.* — The  taxable  men  at  this  time  were  reckoned 
at  four  hundred  Muhammedans  and  three  hundred  Christians  ; 
implying  a  population  of  less  than  three  thousand  souls.  Of 
the  Christians,  veiy  few  are  of  the  Greek  rite  ;  the  great  body 
being  Greek  Catholics.  The  latter  have  a  resident  bishop  ; 
while  the  bishop  of  the  former,  who  is  under  the  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  resides  at  H&sbeiya.*  We  heard  here  of  no  Jews ; 
though  in  Jerusalem  we  were  informed,  that  two  years  before,  a 
considerable  number  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  Tyre. 

The  earthquake  of  1837  was  felt  here  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  A  large  part  of  the  eastern  wall  was  thrown  down,  and 
had  just  been  rebuilt ;  the  southern  wall  also  had  been  greatly 
shattered,  and  still  remained  with  many  breaches,  over  which 

^  Will  Tyr.  21.  9.    William  of  Tjnre  is  Remm  AngUcar.  p.  651.     Bromptxm  in 

flometimes  spoken  of  as  an  Englishman;  Seldcn  Script.  Hist  Anglic  p.  1165.     Hi< 

others  have  claimed  him  as  of  French  or  hones  only  are  said  to  hare  heen  entombed 

German  birth;    see  Bongars*   Pnof.    in  at  Tyre;  Sieard.  Chron.  inMnratoriTom. 

Gesta  Dei  per  Francos  No.  xi.  His  French  VII.  p.  612.     Dandolo  in  Mnratori  Tom. 

continnator  says  expressly,  that  he  was  XIL  p.  814. — By  some  strange  perversion, 

bom  in  Jemsalem ;  ibid.  Le  Qnien  Oriens  there  prevails  a  legend,  apparently  of  the 

Ghr.  IIL  coL  1814.    Comp.  Bibliogtaf^iio  sixteenth  century,  but  related  by  many 

Universelle  art.  Ghiillaumet  etc.  travellers^  that  Barbarossa  was  drowned 

*  The  emperor  Frederic  L  (Barbarossa)  in  the  Kfisimiyeh,  just  north  of  Tyre ;  see 

was  drowned  in  the  Calycadnus  (some  say  Sandys*  Travels,  p.  166.    Monoonys  L  p. 

the  Cydnus)  in  Cilicia,  on  his  march  to  88 L     Pooocke  IL  i.  p.  84.     Hogg's  '\^tit 

the  Holy  Land,  June  10th,   1 190.     His  to  Damascus,  etc.  IL  p.  148. 

body  was  first  carried  to  Antioch,  and  de-  '  See  above,  p.  456. 

posited  in  the  cathedral  before  the  altar  of  ^  Melia  Atidaraeh  of  Limuens ;  caBed 

St.  Peter;  Wilken  Gesch.  der  Kr.  IV.  pp.  also  Pride  of  China ;  said  to  be  a  native  of 

189,  148.  Ranmer  Gesch.  derHohenstau-  Syria. 

fen  IL  pp.  486,  487.     Knglish  chroniclers  *  Seetzen,  in  1806,  kidged  at  Hisbeiym 

relate,  that  only  his  flesh  and  bowels  were  with  "  the  learned  bidiop  of  Sdr  or  Saida;  ** 

ultimately  lea  at  Antioch:    **  Viscera  et  Zach's   MonatL    Corr.    XVIIL    p.    84L 

cerebrum  et  camem  suam  aqua  coctam  et  Beisen  L  pp.  828,  827.     Bnrckhardt  also 

ab  ossibus  separatam  in  civitate  Anti-  had  letters  to  him  in  1810 ;  Traveb  p.  88.  • 
ochis  ;**  Roger  Hoved.  in  Savile  Scriptor. 
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one  could  pass  in  and  out  at  pleasure.  Several  liouses  were 
destroyed,  and  many  injured ;  so  that  the  inhabitants,  at  the 
time,  forsook  their  dwellings  and  lodged  in  tents,  regarding  the 
place  as  ruined.  Twelve  persons  were  killed  outright,  and  thir- 
ty wounded.* 

Stir  at  the  present  day  is  supplied  with  water,  almost  whol- 
ly, from  two  deep  fountains  with  buildings  over  them,  a  few 
paces  outside  of  the  gate  on  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula ; 
the  one  nearest  the  gate  being  the  largest  and  chiefly  used. 
This  is  a  singular  place  for  fresh  water  to  spring  up  ;  and  the 
conjecture  is  not  unnatural,  that  they  stand  in  some  unknown 
connection  with  the  ancient  fountains  of  Rds  el-'Ain.  Such 
was  the  belief  of  our  host  and  of  others  in  Tyre.  He  related, 
that  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  the  governor  of  Stir,  having 
been  ordered  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  recruits  as  soldiers, 
collected  all  the  peasantry  of  the  district  under  the  pretence  of 
clearing  out  the  ancient  aqueduct,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
come  to  the  city.  They  actually  dug  for  a  day  or  two  along  the 
isthmus,  not  &r  from  the  gate,  and  found  traces  of  an  aqueduct 
at  some  depth  imder  ground,  consisting  of  very  large  and  thick 
tubes  of  pottery.  The  governor  now  seized  his  recruits ;  and 
his  object  being  thus  accomplished,  the  matter  was  dropped. 

Tyre  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony  from  Sidon, 
two  hundred  and  forty  years  before  the  building  of  Solomon's 
temple.  The  original  city  is  usually  held  to  have  stood  upon 
the  main  land  ;  and  Tyre  is  already  mentioned,  in  the  division 
of  the  land  by  Joshua,  as  a  strong  city,  and  afterwards  under 
David,  as  a  strong  hold.'  In  the  letter  of  Hiram  to  Solomon, 
as  given  by  Josephus,  the  Tyrians  are  described  as  already  occu- 
pying the  island.'  In  the  days  of  Shalmaneser,  king  of  As- 
syria, about  720  B.  C.  the  chief  city  was  upon  the  island,  and 
the  city  on  the  land  already  bore  the  name  of  PalsBtyrus,  "  Old 
Tyre  f*  the  latter  submitted  to  that  monarch,  while  the  former 
was  blockaded  by  him  for  five  years  in  vain.'  Nebuchadnezzar, 
also,  at  a  later  period,  laid  siege  to  Tyre  for  thirteen  years ; 
whether  it  was  at  last  captured  by  him,  we  are  not  expressly 
informed.*  Then  came  the  celebrated  siege  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  about  332  B.  0.  who  succeeded  after  seven  months  in 
taking  the  island  city,  after  having  with  great  labour  and  diffi- 
culty built  up  a  causeway  or  mole,  from  the  main  land  to  the 
walls.     For  this  purpose,  Paleetyrus  was  razed,  and  the  stones 

'  See  Mr  Thomson's  Report,  so  often  re-        ^  So  4  vikm  T6pos  or  TlaXairvpos  Died, 

ferred  to,  Miss.  Herald  Nov.  1837,  pp.  434,  Sic.  17.  40.    Jos.  Ant  9.  14.  2.     Vetui 

441.  7yu»,  Q  Cnrt.  4. 2, 18.  Justin  11. 10, 11. 

*  Josh.  19,  29.  2  Sam.  24,  7.  Jof.  Ant        *  Menander  in  Joseph.  Ant  9.  14.  2. 
S.  8.  1.    Jnsdn.  Hist  18.  3.  *  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  1.  21.    Antiq.  10. 

'  Jos.  Ant  8.  2.  7.  ib.  8.  5.  3.  11. 1. 
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employed  for  the  mole  and  other  works  of  the  besiegers.*  Tyre 
coDtinued  to  be  a  strong  fortress  ;  after  Alexander's  death  it  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Seleucidas,  having  been  besi^ed  for 
fourteen  months  by  Antigonus.  At  a  later  period,  it  came 
under  that  of  the  Romans.  The  mole  of  Alexander  having 
remained,  had  now  divided  the  strait  into  two  harbours ;  and 
thus  Tyre  is  described  by  Strabo,  as  a  flourishing  trading  city, 
with  two  ports.*  Such  it  was  in  the  times  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, when  it  was  visited  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  and 
afterwards  by  Paul.'  It  early  became  a  Christian  bishopric  ; 
and  in  the  fourth  century,  Jerome  speaks  of  Tyre  as  the  most 
noble  and  beautiful  city  of  Phenicia,  and  as  still  trading  with 
all  the  world.*  Thus  it  continued  apparently,  under  the  Mus- 
lim rule,  and  until  the  time  of  the  crusades.' 

Not  until  after  they  had  been  for  twenty-five  years  in  possession 
of  the  Holy  City,  were  the  crusaders  able  to  lay  siege  successftdly 
to  Tyre,  at  that  time  a  flourishing  city  and  strong  hold  of  the 
Muslim  power.*  William  of  Tyre,  writing  upon  the  spot  de- 
scribes the  city  at  the  time  as  very  strongly  Icrtified ;  being 
enclosed  towards  the  sea,  in  most  parts,  by  a  double  wall  with 
towers  ;  on  the  north,  within  the  city,  was  the  walled  port,  with 
an  entrance  between  double  towers  ;  and  on  the  east,  where  it 
was  accessible  by  land,  it  was  protected  by  a  triple  wall  with 
lofty  towers  close  together,  and  a  broad  ditch,  wluch  might  be 
filled  from  the  sea  on  both  sides.'  On  the  11th  of  February,  A. 
D.  1124,  the  Christian  host  sat  down  before  Tyre  ;  and  on  the 
27th  of  the  following  June,  the  city  was  delivered  into  their 
hands.  On  entering  the  wealthy  emporium,  the  pilgrims  were 
surprised  at  the  strength  of  its  fortifications,  the  size  and  splen- 
dour of  the  houses,  the  loftiness  of  the  towers,  the  solidity  of 
the  walls,  and  the  beauty  of  the  port,  with  its  difficult  entrance.' 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  Tyre  appears  to  have 

•  Jo&  Ant.  11.  8.8.  Diod.  Sic.  17.  40  nobiliasimam  et  pulcherimam  dvitatem.* 
sq.  KeAaipiiy  r^y  vaXaiAr  Ktyofidprp^  lb.  X3cviL  2,  '*  usqae  hodie  peneverat :  nt 
T(tpo¥^  KcX  voAXi^y  /ii^ic(l«r  KOfu(ovffmw  omnium  propemodmn  gentium  in  ilU 
rovt  A^ovr,  x^M<*  iwrfCKt^C*  '^vAc^^poi^  exerceantor  commercia." 

T#  ir\4Tfi.--Quint.   Curt   4.   2   sq.    18,  *  See  generally  Rcland  Pal.  p.  1046  aq. 

**  Magna  vis  saxorum   ad  manum  erat,  Cellarius  Notit.  Orb.  ILp.  881  sq.   Winer 

Tyro  vetere  prsBbente."    Arrian.  Alex.  2,  Bibl  Realwdrterb.  art.  Tyrus,  RosenmSl- 

16  sq.  ler  Bibl.  Geogr.  Bd.  II.  I  p.  29  sq.    Heng- 

•  Plin.  H.  N.  5.  17.  Strabo  16.  2.  28.  stenberg  de  Rebus  Tyriorum  BerL  1832.  8. 
p.  519  sq.  *  Kinff  Baldwin  I.  besieged  it  for  four 

•  Matth.  16,  21.  Mark  7,  24.  Acta  months  m  vain,  in  A.  D.  1111.  Albert  Aq. 
21,  8.  7.  12.  1-7.    Fulch.  Cam.  c  87.  WilL  Tyr. 

«  Cassius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  was  present  11.  17.   Waken  Gesch.  der  Kr.  U.  p.  227. 

at  the  council  of  Cesarea  about  A.  D.  196  ^  Will.  Tyr.  18.  5.    Wilken  Gasch.  der 

or  198;  for  him  and  other  bishops,  see  Kr.  11.  p.  505. 

Reland  Pal.  p.  1054.    Le  Quien  Oiiens  *  WilL    Tyr.   18.    14.    Wilken   ib.  p. 

Chr.  II.  coL  801.— Hieron.  Comm.  in  Ez.  511.      See  generally  Will  Tyr.    13.  &- 

sxvi.  7,  "  quam  hodie  cemimus  Phoenicia  14.    Wilken  ib.  pp.  505*^12. 
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remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Christians,  and  maintained  its 
prosperity.  The  entrance  of  the  port  was  closed  every  night  by 
a  chain  between  the  towers  ;  and  the  city  was  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  and  the  production  of  sugar.*  After  the 
battle  of  Hattin,  in  A.  D.  1187,  when  Jerusalem  and  nearly  all 
Palestine  were  wrested  from  the  Christians  by  Saladin,  this  city 
was  almost  the  only  place  of  importance,  which  held  out  against 
his  arms.  The  Sultan,  indeed,  invested  Tyre  in  November  of 
the  same  year ;  but  after  three  months  of  fruitless  effort,  was 
compelled  to  give  up  the  siege.*  The  city  afterwards  became 
an  apple  of  contention  among  the  Christians  themselves ;  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  under  the  control  of  the  Venetians  ; 
of  whose  property  and  administration  in  and  around  Tyre  at 
this  period,  there  exists  a  very  minute  and  faithful  account.' 

The  strength  and  almost  impregnable  position  of  Tyre,  ap- 
pear to  have  restrained  the  rapid  and  formidable  Bibars  from 
any  direct  attempts  against  the  city  at  first ;  although  in  A.  D. 
1267  he  plundered  the  territory  round  about,  under  pretext  of 
vengeance  for  the  muider  of  one  of  his  Mamluks  ;  and  did  not 
retire,  until  the  inhabitants  had  paid  a  fine  of  blood  of  fifteen 
thousand  gold  pieces,  and  set  at  liberty  all  the  Saracen  prisoners 
in  their  possession.  He  then  granted  them  peace  for  ten  years.* 
Meantime,  he  subdued  the  castles  in  the  interior,  and  got  pos- 
session of  rfi&,  Arstif,  and  Cassarea  in  the  south,  and  of  Antioch 
and  other  cities  in  the  north ;'  so  that  the  Christians  were 
henceforth  confined  chiefly  to  the  coast  north  of  Carmel.  But 
such  was  now  the  feeble  tenor  of  their  remaining  possessions, 
and  such  the  predominancy  of  the  Muslim  might  on  every  side, 
that  only  a  single  blow  was  wanting,  to  drive  out  wholly  the 
name  and  power  of  the  Franks  from  the  Holy  Land. 

Hence,  when  in  March,  A.  D.  1291,  Melek  el-Ashraf,  then 
Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Damascus,  invested  'Akka,  and  took  it  by 
storm  with  horrible  atrocities  idPter  a  siege  of  two  months  ;•  on 
the  evening  of  the  very  day  of  its  capture,  the  Frank  inhabitants 
of  Tyre  embarked  with  their  effects  on  board  their  ships,  and 
abandoned  this  important  city  to  the  Saracens,  who  took  posses- 
sion of  it  the  next  day.'  Sidon,  after  some  delay,  was  forsaken 
in  like  manner  ;   Beinlt  was  seized  by  treachery  ;  and  the  for- 

'  WnL  Tvr.  18.  8.    Bei\j.  of  Tnd.  L  pp.  princes  for  the  poeaesBion  of  Tyre,  see  in 

62,  68.        '  Wilken  ib.  VI.  p.  623  sq. 

*  Keinand  Extr.  p.  219.     Wilken  ib.         *  Reinand  Eztr.   p.  508.     Wilken  ib. 
IV.  p.  225-288,  snd  the  anthorities  there  VII.  p.  516. 

dted.  *  Wilken  ib.  pp  474-478,  521  sq. 

*  In  the  report  of  Marsilins  Georgins,  a        *  Wilken  ib.  pp.  785-770.    Reinand  Ez« 
Venetian  Bailo  or  governor  in  Syria ;  see    traits  p.  570  sq. 

Wilken  ib.  VIL   pp    871-887.— A  strife        ^  Marin.  Sannt  p.  281.  c.  22.   AbnlC 

mmoug  thd  rarions  Christian  parties  and    AnnaL  V.  p.  98.  Wilken  ib.  VTL  p.  771. 
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.  tifications  of  both  places  destroyed.  The  subsequent  abandon- 
ment of  'Athllt  (Castrum  Peregrinoram)  and  Tortosa  in  the 
same  year,  completed  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  Frank  power 
from  the  soil  of  Syria  and  Palestine.* 

Not  long  before  this  time,  Tyre  is  described  by  Brocardus  as 
fortified  on  the  land  side  by  strong  quadruple  walls,  with  which 
there  was  connected  on  the  island  a  citadel  with  seven  towers, 
regarded  as  impregnable.'  These  fortifications  appear  to  have 
been  razed  by  the  Saracens,  as  at  Sidon  and  Beirut ;  and  the 
place  itself  was  abandoned  more  or  less  by  the  inliabitants. 
Abulfeda,  not  many  years  afterwards,  describes  Tyre  as  being 
desolate  and  in  ruins  ;  and  edh-Dh4hiry  speaks  of  it  in  the 
«ame  manner,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.'  It  there- 
fore never  recovered  from  the  blow,  but  continued  apparently  to 
sink  deeper  and  deeper  in  abandonment  and  desolation.  Travel- 
lers of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  describe  it  as  only 
a  heap  of  ruins, — broken  arches  aud  vaults,  tottering  walls  and 
fallen  towers,  with  a  few  miserable  inhabitants  housing  in  the 
vaults  amid  the  rubbish.*  Yet  Fakhr  ed-Din,  the  celebrated 
chief  of  the  Druzes  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
made  some  attempts  to  restore  its  importance,  and  erected  here 
a  spacious  palace  and  other  buildings  ;  but  they  were  soon  suf- 
fered to  fall  to  decay  ;  and,  in  the  time  of  D'Arvieux,  the  little 
that  remained  of  the  palace,  served  as  a  Ehfin  for  travdlers.' 
Maundrell,  at  the  close  of  the  same  century,  found  ^^not  so 
much  as  one  entire  house  left,''  and  only  a  few  poor  fishermen 
harbouring  themselves  in  the  vaults.*  In  Pococke's  day  (1738) 
the  French  factory  at  Sidon  exported  large  quantities  of  grain 
from  Tyre  ;  but  the  same  traveller  speata  l^re  only  of  two  or 
three  Christian  families  and  a  few  other  inhabitants.'  Hassel- 
quist  in  1751  describes  Tyre  as  a  miserable  village,  having 
ficarcely  more  than  ten  inhabitants,  Muhammedan  and  Christian, 
who  lived  from  fishing.'  In  A.  D.  1766  the  Met&wileh  fi:om  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  having  taken  possession  of  Tyre  and 
built  up  the  present  walls,  laid  thus  the  foundation  for  its  partial 
revival  Twenty  years  later,  according  to  Volney,  the  village, 
although  consisting  of  wretched  huts,  covered  a  third  part  of 
the  peninsula ;  but  its  only  exports  were  still  a  lew  sacks  of 
grain  and  cotton,  and  its  only  merchant  a  Greek  fitctor  in  the 

'  Marin.  Sairat.  p.  282.    Beinand  p.     a  reverent  aspect,  and  do  instmct  tiie  pen- 
578. .  sive  beholder  with  their  exemplaiy  frafltj." 

*  Brocardns  c  2.  p.  170.  Qnaresmins  IL  p.  906. 

■  AbulC  Tab.  Syr.  p.  95.   Edh-Dhflhhry  *  P'Arvieux  M^oirefl>  Par.  1785.  Tom. 

in  RosenmOller  AnaleCt     Arab.  UI.  p.  19.  I  p.  251. 

p.  41,  Lat.  *  Manndren*8  Jonmal,  March  20tfa. 

*  Cotovicus  p.  120.     Sandys  p.    168,  '  Pococke  Deecr.  of  the  East,  IL  i  p. 
**  But  this  once  famous  Tyre  is  now  no  82. 

other  than  a  heap  of  ruins ;  yet  they  haTQ        *  Beiw  p.  187. 
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flervice  of  the  Fpenoh  establishment  at  Sidon,*  The  export  of 
tobacco  to  Egypt  has  given  it  an  impulse  during  the  present 
century ;  in  1815  this  formed  already  its  chief  staple^  along 
with  cotton,  charcoal,  and  wood  ;  and  the  population  was  con- 
tinually increasing.*  Yet  the  greater  prosperity  and  importance 
of  the  trade  of  Beirdt,  will  probably  prevent  any  further  exten- 
sive enlaigement. 

In  connection  with  the  preceding  account  of  ancient  Tyre, 
a  question  arises  in  r^ard  to  the  site  of  the  earliest  land  city, 
PalsBtyrus  ;  of  which  no  known  vestige  now  remains.  The  only 
distinct  notice  we  have  of  its  position,  is  from  Strabo,  three 
centuries  after  its  destruction  by  Alexander.  He  says  it  stood 
thirty  stadia  south  of  the  insular  city.'  Both  the  direction  and 
the  distance  carry  it,  therefore,  to  the  vicinity  of  Kfis  el-'Ain. 
It  probably  lay  on  the  south  of  those  fountains  along  the  coast ; 
and  the  hill  in  that  quarter  may  perhaps  have  been  its  citadel.^ 
That  no  remains  are  now  visible,  is  amply  accounted  for  by  the 
fiu^t,  that  Alexander,  more  than  twenty  centuries  ago,  carried  off 
its  materials  to  erect  his  mole  ;^  and  what  he  left  behind,  would 
naturally  be  swallowed  up  in  the  erections  and  restorations  of 
the  island  city,  during  the  subsequent  centuries.  Even  in  the 
more  modern  Tyre  of  the  middle  ages,  what  has  become  of  her 
double  and  triple  walls,  her  lofty  towers,  her  large  and  massive 
mansions  ?  Not  only  have  these  structures  been  overthrown, 
but  their  very  materials  have  in  a  great  measure  disappeared  ; 
having  been  probably  carried  off  by  water,  and  absorbed  in  the 
repeated  fortifications  of  'Akka  and  other  constructions.* 


Monday y  June  25tK    Our  journey  for  this  day  was  along  the 
coast  from  Tyre  to  Sidon,  a  distance  usually  reckoned  at  eight 

'  Volney  Voyage  IT.  pp.  194,  196,  20S.  gronnds,  the  city  upon  the  island  might 

Comp.  Niehnhr  Reisebeflchr  III.  p.  78.  well   be   regarded   as  the   original   one ; 

*  Turner's  Tour,  II.  p.  101.  though   against  this  view  we  have  the 
'  Strabo  16.  2.  p.  521,  Vltrk  rh¥  Tip%¥  name  Palstjrus,  and  this  alone,  applied 

^Tlakedrvpof  ^prptdKoyraffratiois.Strtiho  to  the  land  city.     (Comp.  Hengstenb.  de 

is  here  following  Uie  direction  from  north  Reb  Tyr.  c  1.)    To  avoid  this  difficulty, 

to  south,  and  goes  next  to  Ptolemals.  it  is  sometimes  suggested,   in  accordance 

*  There  are  ruins  in  the  plain  an  hour  with  Volney,  Itosenm tiller,  and  others, 
and  a  half  south  of  RAs  el-*Ain,  as  noted  that  Palstyrus  may  have  been  situated  upon 
by  my  companion ;  but  these  are  too  dii-  the  rocky  hill  el-Ma^shiik ;  to  which  the 
tant  Irby  and  Mangles  mention  them  as  name  -'ix  (Ts6r)  would  certainly  be  very 
**  the  rubbish  of  an  ancient  city ; "  Travels  applicable.  But  this  hill  is  east,  or  rather 
P-  }^J-  l^^-l  northeasterly,   from  Tyre,   at    less  than 

See  above,  p.  467  sq.  half  an  hour's  distance ;  and  can  therefore 

*  The  Hebrew  name  of  Tyre  is  ■>'':t  have  no  connection  with  Strabo's  Palasty- 
(Ts6r,  rock),  which  is  admirably  adapted  rus.  Winer  BibL  Realworterb.  art  Tipru$, 
to  the  island,  but  not  specially  so  to  the  site  note.  RosenmOller  BibL  Geogr.  11  l  p. 
here  assigned  to  the  land  city.     £tyrook>-  SL     Volney  Voyage  II.  pp.  200,  201. 
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hours.  We  left  the  gate  of  Tyre  at  6  o'clock ;  and  following  the 
beach  of  sand  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  isthmus,  left  the 
high  and  broken  arches  of  the  ancient  aqueduct  upon  our  right. 
Beyond  the  isthmus,  the  path  gradually  leaves  the  beach.  In 
thirty-five  minutes  we  came  to  a  large  spring  of  fine  water,  once 
enclosed  by  a  wall ;  it  is  highly  prized  by  the  Tyrians,  who 
suppose  it  to  possess  medicinal  virtues.*  The  road  now  strikes 
obliquely  across  the  plain,  towards  the  point  of  the  hills  where 
the  valley  of  the  LitAny,  here  called  Nahr  el-Kasimiyeh,  issues 
from  them.  Here,  on  the  high  southern  bank  of  the  Wady,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  stands  the  Khan  el-K&simlyeh,  which  we 
reached  at  7|  o'clock ;  an  old  dilapidated  building,  on  which 
Sandys  already  bestows  the  epithet  of  ancient.'  At  this  place 
we  stopped  an  hour  for  breakfast.  The  Khfin  is  inhabited  ;  but 
the  people  were  all  absent,  and  had  left  their  poultry  and  other 
effects  to  the  honesty  of  all  comers.  Our  servants  looked  around 
for  something  to  eat,  and  found  at  last  some  eggs  in  the  nest ; 
these  they  took,  leaving  money  in  the  nest  to  pay  for  them. 

Mounting  again  at  8|  o'clock,  we  descended  the  steep  bank 
to  the  river,  which  here  flows  immediately  beneath  it,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  fine  modem  bridge  of  one  arch.'  The  stream  in 
this  part  is  of  considerable  depth,  being  perhaps  one  third  as 
large  as  the  Jordan  above  the  lake  of  Tiberias;  and  flows  to  the 
sea  with  many  windings,  through  a  broad  low  tract  of  meadow 
land.  Its  name,  el-K^imiyeh,  is  sometimes  said  to  signify 
*  division;'  and  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  its  being  the 
boundary  between  adjacent  districts  ;  though  it  is  more  probably 
derived  from  a  proper  name.^  It  is  the  same  stream,  which  under 
the  name  of  el-Li t4ny  drains  the  great  valley  of  el-Bflka'a  be- 
tween Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  then  breaks  down  through 
to  the  sea,  by  a  mountain  gorge,  at  the  south  end  of  Lebanon.* 
This  river  is  now  commonly  held  to  be  the  Leontes  of  the  ancient 
geographers  ;  and  not  without  good  reason,  though  the  proofs 

'  This  spring  appears  to  be  the  same  *  D'Arvienx  in  1659  says  it  wan  so 

which  Pococke  caUs  *'  Bakwok ;"  IL  i   p.  called   as  dividing  the  governments   of 

84.  Saida   and   Safed ;   M6m.  II.  p   5.  Paris 

*  **  An  ancient  Cane,  whoso  port  doth  1785.  Nau  in  1674,  makes  it  separate  the 
bear  the  portraiture  of  a  chalice  ;**  Sandy's  territories  of  Saida  and  SQr ;  p.  548.  It 
Travels  p  166.  Monconys  also  mentions  now  forms  the  line  between  the  districts 
the  chalice  on  a  stone  tablet ;  I.  p.  881.  Bel^d  Besh&rah  and  BeUd  efth-Shukif.— 
Comp.  Nau  p.  541.  The  form  KUrnn  signifies  *  division ; '  Kd- 

•  In  the  seventeenth  century,  D*Arvieux  tim  is  *  divider,*  but  it  is  used  also  as  a 
and  Maundrell  describe  a  bridge  of  four  proper  name.  El-Kdnmiyeh  seems  to  be 
arches  over  the  Kasimlyeh,  broken  down  the  feminine  of  the  rehitive  adjective  iTa- 
and  dangerous  to  be  passed ;  D'Arvienx  stmy,  derived  from  this  proper  name. 
Mem.  IL  p.  5.  Maundr.  March  20th.  *  See  above,  pp.  487,  438.  The  faUe 
Pococke  in  1788  found  a  bridge  of  two  respecting  the  drowning  of  the  emperor 
arches ;  II  p.  84.  Turner  in  1815  speaks  Frederick  Barimrossa  in  this  river,  has  al- 
here  of  '*  a  handsome  new  bridge,  twenty  ready  been  noticed ;  p.  466.  n.  2. 

feet  wide ;"  lour  etc  IL  p.  98. 
uL  408-410 
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are  not  absolutely  decisive.  ^  Bjr  an  eiror  destitute  of  the  slightest 
foundation,  yet  going  back  to  the  times  of  the  crusades,  the 
X&simiyeh  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  ancient  Eleutherus  ;  a 
stream  which  all  the  ancient  geographers  agme  in  placing  on  the 
north  of  Tripolis,  and  which  Maundrell  was  the  first  to  find 
again  in  the  Nahr  el-Kebir,  at  the  northern  end  of  Lebanon.' 

Our  road  lay  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  along  the  celebrated 
Phenician  plain,  sometimes  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
sometimes  near  the  shore.  This  plain  extends  from  B&s  el-6eyfid 
or  el-Abyad,  the  Promontorium  album  of  the  ancients,  nearly 
three  hours  south  of  Stir,  to  the  Nahr  el-Auwaly  an  hour  north 
of  Saida  ;  a  distance  of  ten  or  eleven  hours.  Its  breadth  is  un- 
equal ;  but  it  is  nowhere  more  than  half  an  hour,  except  around 
the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  where  the  mountains  retreat 
somewhat  further.  In  some  places  they  approach  quite  near  to 
the  shore.  The  sur&ce  is  not  a  dead  level,  but  undulating ;  the 
soil  is  fine  and  fertile,  and  everywhere  capable  of  tillage  ;  though 
now  suffered  for  the  most  part  to  run  to  waste.  The  adjacent 
heights  are  hardly  to  be  csJled  mountains  ;  they  constitute  in- 
deed the  high  tract  running  off  south  from  Lebanon,  which  has 
some  higher  bluffs  and  ridges  further  east,  towards  the  Htdeh  ; 
but  as  here  seen,  they  are  low  ;  and  though  sometimes  rocky  and 
covered  with  shrubs,  are  yet  oftener  arable  and  cultivated  to  the 
top.  The  hills  too  are  enlivened  with  villages  ;  of  which  there 
is  not  a  single  one  in  all  the  plain,  until  near  Sidon. 

We  crossed  the  dry  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent  at  9|  o'clock, 


-  Edrisi,  in  the  twelfth  oentniy,  de- 
tcribes  A  river  called  Nahr  Lantek,  as  de- 
scending from  the  mountains  to  the  sea 
between  S6r  and  Surafend ;  Edr.  par  Jan^ 
bertp.  849.  Reland  PaL  p.  290.  This 
name  is  obviously  an  Arabic  form  for  the 
Leontes;  and  the  stream  could  not  well 
have  been  any  other  than  the  Kftsimiyeh ; 
especially  as  the  name  el-L!tfiny,  still  ap- 
plied to  the  same  in  the  mountains,  is  pro- 
DaUy  only  a  further  corruption  of  Lecmtes 
and  Lanteh — Tet  Ptolemy  sets  the  river 
Leontes  between  Berytus  and  Sidon;  and 
Strabo  also  places  a  city  Leontonpolis  be- 
tween the  Tamyras  and  Sidon.  Ptolem. 
5.  4.  Strabo  16.  2.  p  5^.  Reknd  PaL 
p.  457.  Cellarius  Notit  Orb.  II  pp.  877, 
879.  In  that  case  the  present  river  el- 
Auwaly  (the  Bostrenus)  north  of  Sidon 
would  correspond  to  the  Leontes ;  and  so 
Maanert  assumes  it ;  Phouiic.  p.  294. — 
Strabo  expressly  speaks  of  a  river  on  the 
north  of  Tyre,  unquestionably  the  present 
el-K&simtyeh ;  but  unfortunately  does  not 
record  its  name :  tlru  wp^s  T^p^  varm/ahf 
i^lnau  16.  2.  24.  p^  758. 
Vol.  n.-40* 


*  William  of  Tyre  twice  mentions  this 
stream  by  Tyre,  but  gives  it  no  name ;  7. 
22.  ib.  18.  9.  Brocardus  has  it  as  the 
Eleutherus,  c.  2.  p.  171;  and  so  too  Ma- 
rinus  Sanutus  p.  245.  Adrichomius  p.  8, 
etc  etc  Yet  the  ancients  with  one  voice 
place  the  Eleutherus  north  of  Tripolis,  on 
or  near  the  nordiem  border  of  Phenicia; 
so  Ptolem.  15.  4.  Strabo  16.  2.  12.  p  758« 
Plin.  H.  N.  5.  20.  See  Cellarius  Not. 
Orh.  n.  p.  874.  Mannert  Geogr.  von 
Arabien,  Palgstina,  etc  p.  808.  Leipz.  1881. 
Josephus  also  makes  it  a  border  river  north 
of  TVto  and  Sidon;  and  this  view  is  also 
consistent  with  the  first  book  of  Macca- 
bees; 1  Mace  11,  7.  12,  80.  Joseph.  Ant 
15.  4.  1.  B.  J.  1.  18.  5.— Maundrell  wai 
the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  streams 
north  of  Tripolis ;  the  laigest  of  which  is 
the  Nahr  el-Kebtr,  answeriuff  in  all  respecta 
to  the  Eleutherus ;  Manndrd  under  March 
9th.  So  too  Pococke  II.  i.  a  204  sq. 
Burckhardt  p.  161.  Reland  Pahest.  p. 
291.  There  exists  no  ground  whatever, 
for  assuming  a  second  stream  of  ibis  nama 
in  Phenicia. 
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called  Abu  el-Aswad  ;  on  whicli  are  the  ruins  of  a  bridge  witk 
a  round  arch,  now  broken  down.  This  may  be  an  ancient  work  ; 
here  too  is  a  ruined  Kh&n.  At  lOJ^  o'clock  the  hills  approached 
nearer  to  the  coast ;  and  we  had,  on  the  shore  at  our  left,  the 
traces  of  a  former  sito  called  'Adl&n,  consisting  of  confused 
heaps  of  stones,  with  several  old  wells.*  On  the  mountainB 
above  are  two  or  three  villages  ;  one  of  which  is  called  el-Ansd- 
riyeh ;  and  in  the  plain  were  fields  of  millet  in  bloom.  The 
side  of  the  projecting  mountain  is  here  rocky  and  precipitous 
near  the  base  ;  and  in  it  are  many  sepulchral  grottos,  hewn  out 
of  the  hard  limestone  rock. 

These  tombs  are  very  numerous  ;  and  were  described  to  us 
by  friends  who  had  visited  them,  as  being  all  of  the  same  form  ; 
having  a  door  leading  into  a  chamber  about  six  feet  square,  with 
a  sort  of  bed  left  in  the  rock  on  three  sides  for  the  dead  bodies. 
The  doors  are  gone,  and  not  a  bone  is  left.  This  accords  with 
the  account  of  Nau  in  A.  D.  1674,  who  describes  them  very 
minutely,  and  was  led  from  their  regularity  and  uniformity  to 
r^ard  them  as  an  ancient  Laura  of  monastic  cells.*  Is  this 
perhaps  the  spot  spoken  of  by  William  of  Tjrre,  as  the  Tynan 
cave  in  the  territory  of  Sidon,  occupied  by  the  crusaders  as  a 
strong  hold  ?•  If  so,  we  might  compare  it  with  the  "  Mearah 
(cavern)  that  was  beside  the  Sidonians,"  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Joshua.*  The  whole  suggestion,  however,  is  of  very  ques- 
tionable value. 

Passing  on,  we  crossed  at  11.20  a  small  dry  Wady  studded 
with  oleanders  ;*  and  came  at  llf  o'clock  to  a  Wely  near  the 
shore,  with  a  small  Kh&n  close  by,  called  el-KhtSdr,  the  Arab 
name  of  St.  George.  Five  minutes  beyond  is  a  site  of  ruins  on 
the  left,  broken  foundations  and  irregular  heaps  of  stones,  indi- 
cating however  in  themselves  little  more  than  a  mere  village. 
Opposite  to  this  spot,  high  up  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  par- 
tially isolated  hill,  and  hardly  half  an  hour  distant,  is  a  large 
village  with  two  or  three  Welys,  bearing  the  name  of  SQrafend. 

*  EdrUi  speaks  of  this  place  in  the  Report  of  his  joorney  to  Safed,  Miss.  He- 
twelfth  ceuturj ;  par  Jaub.  p.  849.     It  is    raid  Nov.  lSd7,  p.  443. 

doubtless  the  Adnoun  of  Nau  and  the  Ad-  *  WiU.  Tyr.  19.  11,  **  Mnnicipium  quod- 

nou  of  Pooocke.  Nau  p.  548.   Pococke  IL  dam  nostrum,  in  territorio  Sjdoniensi  si- 

L   p.   84. — Strabo  places   the  small  citj  turn,  speluncam  videlicet  inexpugnabi'em, 

(itoKix^iov)  Omithon,    OmithOnpolis,  be-  qu89  vnlgo  dicitur  CoMa  de  Tyro.*    This 

tween  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  but  we  have  no-  was  surrendered  to  the  Saracens  by  treach- 

ihing  to  mark  its  position.  It  may  or  may  ery.     Wilken  Gesch.  der  Kr.  HI.  ii.  p.  94. 

not  have  been  at  AdlAn  ;  the  adjacent  se-  Comp.  BosenmaUer  Bibl.  G^eogr.  IL  i.  pp. 

pulchres  show  at  least  that   here   must  89,  40. 

have  been  an  ancient  town.     Strabo  18.  2.  *  Josh.  18,  4.     Comp.  Roseiimuller  1  o. 

24.  p.  758.     Comp.  Pococke  L  c.  ^  Hasselquist  remarks,    that   he    fint 

*  Nau  Voya^^e  pp.  545-548.  These  found  the  oleander  (Nerium)  between  Tyre 
tombs  are  mentioned  likewise  by  Sandys,  and  Sidon ;  Reise  p.  188.  Wc  had  bofora 
p.  166.  D'Arvieux  M^.  IL  p  5.  Po-  seen  it  in  great  abundance  around  Wady 
oocke  IL  I  p.  84.    Also  in  Mr  Thomson's  M&stf  and  the  lake  of  Tiberias. 
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In  this  name  we  here  have  the  Zarophath  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  Sarepta  of  the  New  ;  a  place  situated,  according 
to  Josephus  and  Pliny,  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  belonging 
to  the  territory  of  the  latter.*  Here  Elijah  dwelt  long  in  the 
honse  of  the  widow,  and  restored  her  son  to  life.*  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  have  the  name ;  and  the  latter  speaks  of  Paula  as 
having  visited  the  spot.' 

In  Latin  poems  of  the  subsequent  centuries,  the  wine  of 
Sarepta  is  highly  celebrated  ;  though  at  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century,  Antoninus  Martyr  describes  the  place  as  only  a  small 
•Christian  city.*  It  is  however  nowhere  mentioned  as  an  ancient 
bishopric  ;  the  crusaders  first  made  it  the  seat  of  a  Latin  bishop 
under  the  archbishop  of  Sidon ;  and  erected  near  the  port  a 
small  chapel  over  the  reputed  spot,  where  Elijah  dwelt  and  raised 
the  widow's  son  from  the  dead.'  Phocas,  about  A.  D.  1185, 
speaks  here  of  a  fortress  on  the  shore  of  the  sea.  Brocardus  a 
century  later  says,  the  place  had  scarcely  eight  houses,  though 
many  ruins  indicated  its  ancient  splendour.*  The  Christian 
chapel  was  doubtless  succeeded  by  the  mosk,  of  which  former 
travellers  speak  as  erected  here  over  the  widow's  house  ;  and  at 
the  present  day,  the  same  is  probably  found  in  the  Wely  el- 
Khttdr.^ 

It  would  thus  seem,  that  the  former  city  of  Sarepta  or 
SQrafend,  stood  near  the  sea  shore  ;  and  that  the  present  village 
bearing  the  same  name  upon  the  adjacent  hills,  has  sprung  up 
since  the  time  of  the  crusades ;  the  people  having  probably 
chosen  to  remove  thither  for  the  same  reason,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  which  has  caused  the  abandonment  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  plain.  The  mention  of  the  former  port  and  of  the  chapel 
near  by,  now  marked  by  the  Wely  and  also  the  adjacent  ruins, 
all  go  to  fix  the  former  site  near  the  sea.  William  of  Tyre 
likewise  gives  decisive  testimony  to  the  same  effect,  when  he 
relates,  that  the  host  of  the  crusaders,  as  they  first  marched 

'  1  Kings  17,  9.  10.      Obad.  vs.   20.  a  bishopric,  19.14.     Other  bishops  arc  re- 

Lake  4,  26.    Joseph.  Ant  S.  18.  2.    Plin.  corded  afterwards.     See  Le  Quien  Oriens 

H  N.  6.   19.     CelUrios  Not  Orh.  U  p.  Chr.  IIL  p.  1888  sq.— The  chapel  is  men- 

880.  tioned  bj  Jac  de  Vitr.  c.  44.    Marin.  San. 

*  1  Kings  17,  9-24.  p.  165. 

'  Onomast  Art  Sarepta,  Hieron.  Epist         *  Phocas  de  Loo.  Sanct  §  7.  Brocardns 

86,  Epitaph.  PanlsB  p.  67a  ed.  Mart— In  c  2.  p.  1 71. 

the  Itlner.  Hieros.  the  name  and  the  dis-        "*  Sandys'  Troyels  p.  166.     Qnaresmint 

tance  from  Sidon  are  lost ;  bat  thedescrip-  11.  pp.  907,  908.    Nan  p.  544.     Pocc^^ke 

tion  remains :  **  Ibi  Elias  ad  rldnam  as-  XL  i.  p.  85. — ^The  Christian  tradition  was 

eendit  et  petiit  sibi  oibnm ;"  "p,  688,  ed.  formerly  somewhat  at   fault    about  this 

Wess  mosk ;    some  making  it  cover  the  spot 

*  Sidontns  ApolL  17.  16.  Fulgent  My-  where  our  Lord  met  the  Syrophenician 
tboL  2.  15.  See  the  citotions  in  full,  Cel-  woman;  Matt  15,  22.  Mark  7,  25.  26. 
larius  Not  Orb.  II  p.  880  sq.  ReL  PaL  See  Quarcsmius  ibid.  D'Arvieux  Memoire^ 
pk  986.  n.  p.  4.  Paris  1785. 

*  William  of  Tyre  ipeakf  of  SarepU  aa 
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througli  the  Phenician  plain  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  left  the 
city  of  Sarepta  on  their  right.* — In  the  rocks  along  the  foot  of 
the  hills  are  many  excavated  tombs,  once  doubtless  belonging  to 
the  ancient  city.* 

Proceeding  on  our  way,  we  came  at  12  o'clook  in  sight  of 
Saida,  still  at  a  distance,  but  looking  verdant  and  beautiM  in 
the  midst  of  a  forest  of  trees.  Ten  minutes  later  brought  us  to 
a  fine  fountain  near  the  shore,  called  'Ain  el-Eanterah  ;  shaded 
with  many  trees,  and  watering  a  small  tract  of  gardens.  At 
12^  o'clock  we  crossed  a  water-course  from  the  moim tains,  near- 
ly dry  ;  and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  another,  with  stagnant- 
water  in  spots.  Here  again  were  many  oleanders  in  blossom ; 
and  on  our  left  the  abutments  of  a  ruined  bridge.  We  came  to 
'Ain  el-Bur&k  at  12.55,  another  fine  fountain  with  a  pretty 
stream  running  to  the  sea.  In  this  pleasant  spot,  Mr  Katafi^ 
of  Saida  had  recently  built  a  house  and  Eh&n,  and  laid  out 
large  gardens,  and  planted  extensive  cotton  fields.  The  whole 
establishment  was  yet  in  its  commencement;  but  seemed  to 
promise  well. 

At  a  quarter  past  one  o'clock  we  reached  the  Nahr  ez-Zahe- 
r^ny,  a  moderate  stream  from  the  mountains  ;  on  our  right,  as 
we  crossed,  were  the  ruins  of  a  modem  bridge,  and  near  by  lay  a 
Roman  mile  stone.  Half  an  hour  beyond  was  another  Wady, 
with  a  little  stagnant  water  ;  and  at  2  o'clock  we  had  on  our 
right,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  the  village  el4}h&zielL 
Here  the  mountains  retire,  leaving  a  broader  plain  around 
Saida ;  and  the  meadows  and  gardens  belonging  to  the  city 
commence,  and  extend  north  to  the  Auwaly.  At  2^  o'clock  we 
crossed  the  wide  and  dry  bed  of  a  winter  torrent  in  the  plain, 
called  Nahr  Senik.  On  its  northern  side  was  a  small  Khan,  or 
rather  guard  house,  where  was  stationed  a  quarantine  guard  as 
an  outpost  before  the  city  of  Saida.  The  ignorant  soldiers 
could  not  read  our  bill  of  health,  and  refused  utterly  to  let  us 
proceed,  until  they  could  send  the  paper  to  the  city  and  obtain 
permission.  They  would  not  even  allow  us  to  accompany  the 
messenger  to  the  gate.  There  was  no  remedy  but  patience; 
yet  the  affair  cost  us  a  delay  and  loss  of  nearly  three  hours. 
The  permission,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  was  granted  the 
moment  the  paper  was  presented  ;  so  that  at  least  one  half  of 
the  delay,  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  mes- 
senger. 

We  set  forward  at  length  at  6J-  o'clock;  and  very  soon 
passed  another  Boman  mile  stone,  a  large  column  with  a  Latin 
inscription,  containing  the  names  of  Septimius  Severus  and 

»  Will  Tyr.  7.  22.  comp  D*Arvieux  M4m.  H  p.  1    Pooocko . 

'  These  are  not  oofreqnentlj  mentioned ;    IL  t  p.  86. 
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Pertinax,  lying  by  the  wayside.  The  inscription  has  been 
several  times  copied ;  among  others  by  Monconys  and  Maun- 
drell.'  The  path  led  for  a  time  along  an  avenue  of  large 
licacias  and  still  larger  tamarisks  (TOrfa),  which  are  common  in 
this  region  ;  and  we  rode  for  the  whole  way  among  gardens  and 
country  seats,  until  at  5.50  we  reached  the  southern  part  of  the 
city.  Wishing  to  encamp  outside,  we  kept  along  the  eastern 
wall,  passing  by  one  gate,  and  seeking  for  a  convenient  spot  to 
pitch  our  tent  in  the  open  ground  adjacent.  This  has  many 
trees,  and  at  a  distance  seemed  inviting ;  but  on  approaching 
nearer,  it  turned  out  to  be  occupied  in  great  part  as  a  cemetery  ; 
while  in  the  open  places  were  many  soldiers,  and  the  whole  was 
so  public,  that  we  concluded  to  enter  the  town  and  find  a  lodg- 
ing there. 

We  came  therefore  to  the  gate  near  the  northeast  comer ; 
but  were  again  stopped  by  a  quarantine  guard,  who  would  listen 
to  nothing  until  the  head  of  the  quarantine  was  called.  Mean- 
time, leaving  Mr  Smith  to  adjust  this  matter,  we  looked  fur- 
ther, and  found  at  last  a  place  for  the  tent,  near  the  shore,  at 
the  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  rods  northeast  from  the  city.  The 
chief  health  officer  having  been  sent  for,  came  himself  to  the 
gate,  and  proved  to  be  a  personal  friend  of  Mr  Smith,  a  Chris- 
tian of  some  education,  who  had  formerly  been  employed  in  the 
schools  of  Beir(lt.  He  was  greatly  rejoiced  at  thus  meeting  his 
firiend  ;  and  gave  at  once  the  necessary  orders  to  the  guard,  to 
let  us  pass  in  and  out  at  our  pleasure. 

The  delay  to  which  we  had  been  subjected,  was  the  more  to 
be  regretted ;  because  the  day  was  now  far  spent,  and  it  was 
already  too  late  to  see  much  of  this  ancient  place.  I  can  give 
therefore  only  the  impression  received  from  a  hasty  view.  We 
called  upon  our  friend  in  his  office  ;  and  found  him  busily  en- 
gaged in  making  out  bills  of  health  for  several  small  vessels, 
which  were  about  to  leave  the  port  for  Beirdt  and  Egypt.  He 
sent  with  us  his  father-in-law,  to  show  us  the  port  and  the  chief 
buildings  of  the  city.  We  afterwards  called  upon  the  American 
consular  agent,  Ibrahim  Nflkhly,  a  wealthy  Greek  Catholic,  to 
whom  we  desired  to  pay  our  respects.  His  house  was  a  large 
one,  built  upon  the  eastern  wall  of  the  city ;  the  rooms  were 
spacious,  and  furnished  with  more  appearance  of  wealth,  than 
any  I  saw  in  the  country.  An  upper  parlour  with  many  win- 
dows, on  the  roof  of  the  proper  house,  resembled  a  summer  pal- 
ace ;  and  commanded  a  delightful  view  over  the  country  towards 
the  east,  full  of  trees  and  gardens,  and  cpuntry  houses,  quite  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Ibrahim  was  a  man  of  middle  age, 
of  dignified  appearance  and  manners ;  and  gave  us  the  usual 

*■  MoncoDyflT  Vojagei  Tom.  II.  p.  882.    Maundrell  under  March  20. 
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pressing  invitation  to  lodge  at  his  house  ;  but  we  were  already 
provided  for.  Several  of  his  neighbours  were  present  or  came 
in  ;  and  quite  a  divan  assembled  around  us. 

In  one  of  the  rooms,  open  to  all  comers,  a  daughter  five  or 
six  years  old,  lay  dangerously  ill.  The  little  creature  was  evi* 
dently  wasting  away  under  a  slow  fever,  and  was  indulged  in, 
eating  everything  it  chose  to  call  for  ;  indeed  all  sorts  of  delica- 
cies were  proposed,  in  order  to  excite  its  appetite.  The  father 
was  in  great  alarm,  and  evidently  much  affected  ;  there  was  no 
physician  in  all  the  place  in  whom  he  could  put  confidence  ;  and 
he  besought  us  pressingly  to  examine  and  prescribe  for  his  child. 
Never  did  I  more  long  for  the  possession  of  some  degree  of  medi- 
cal knowledge  ;  for  the  poor  child  was  evidently  going  down  to 
the  grave,  in  the  absence  of  all  judicious  treatment. 

It  was  late  when  we  left  the  house  to  return  to  our  tent. 
The  gate  of  the  city  was  already  closed,  and  could  not  be  opened 
without  an  order  from  the  mUitary  commandant ;  but  he  was 
near,  and  in  five  minutes  we  were  enabled  to  pass  out. 

Saida,  the  ancient  Sidon,  lies  on  the  northwest  slope  of  a 
small  promontory,  which  here  juts  out  for  a  short  distance 
obliquely  into  the  sea,  towards  the  southwest.  The  highest 
ground  is  on  the  south,  where  the  citadel,  a  large  square  tower, 
is  situated  ;  an  old  structure,  said  by  some  to  have  been  built 
by  Louis  IX.,  in  A.  D.  1253.*  A  wall  encloses  the  city  on  the 
land  side,  running  across  the  promontory  from  sea  to  sea ;  it  is 
kept  in  tolerable  repair.  The  ancient  harbour  was  formed  by  a 
long  low  ridge  of  rocks,  parallel  to  the  shore  in  front  of  the  city. 
Before  the  time  of  Fakhr  ed-Din,  there  was  here  a  port  capable 
of  receiving  fifty  galleys  ;  but  that  chieftain,  in  order  to  protect 
himself  against  the  Turks,  caused  it  to  be  partly  filled  up  with 
stones  and  earth ;  so  that  ever  since  his  day  only  boats  can 
enter  it.*  Larger  vessels  lie  without  the  entrance,  on  the  north 
of  the  ledge  of  rocks,  where  they  are  protected  fix)m  the  south- 
west winds,  but  exposed  to  those  firom  the  northern  quarter. 
Here,  on  a  rock  in  the  sea,  is  another  castle  of  the  time  of  the 
crusades,  the  form  of  which  is  in  part  adapted  to  that  of  the 
rock  ;  it  is  connected  with  the  shore  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
city,  by  a  stone  causeway  with  nine  arches,  lying  between  the 
inner  and  outer  port.* 

The  streets  of  Saida  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty,  like 
those  of  most  oriental  cities.  The  houses  are  many  of  them  lai^ 
and  well  built  of  stone  ;  and  the  town,  in  this  respect,  presents 

'  This  teems  to  be  tbe  story  of  ^e  vienx  in  165S  makes  no  meotioii  of  the 

French  residents,  and  may  perhaps  be  well  report;  M^m.  L  p.  296. 
founded ;  Nan  p.  585.     Pooocke  IL   i.  p.        *  D*Arvieux  M^m.  L  p.  298. 
87.    Turner's  Tour  XL  p.  87.    Yet  D'Ar-        »  Kiebnhr  Beisebeschr.  IIL  p.  79. 
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a  strong  contrast  to  modem  Tyre.  Those  especially  along  tlie 
eastern  wall,  are  distinguished  for  their  size  and  height ;  they 
are  built  directly  on  the  wall,  so  as  to  constitute  a  part  of  it ; 
and  enjoy  a  pure  air  and  a  pleasing  prospect  of  the  fields  and 
country.  Within  the  city  are  six  Kh&ns,  called  by  the  Arabs 
Webfileh,  for  the  use  of  merchants  and  travellers.*  The  largest 
of  these  is  the  WekMeh  formerly  belonging  to  the  French  fac- 
tory and  consulate,  and  still  called  the  French  Khkn  ;  a  large 
quadrangle  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  a  side,  with 
a  fountain  and  basin  in  the  middle,  and  covered  galleries  all 
around.  It  was  erected  by  Fakhr  ed-Din  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  ;  and  is  minutely  described  by  D'Arvieux,  who 
resided  here  for  several  years  as  a  merchant,  soon  after  the  middle 
of  the  same  century. 

The  taxable  males  of  Saida,  as  we  were  told,  amount  as 
registered  to  seventeen  hundred  ;  which,  according  to  the  usual 
proportion,  would  indicate  a  population  of  nearly  seven  thousand 
souls.  Yet  Ibrahim,  who  certainly  had  the  best  opportunities 
of  information,  estimated  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  at 
not  over  five  thousand.  About  two  thirds  of  the  whole  are 
Muslims ;  one  eighth  part  Jews ;  and  the  remainder  Greek 
Catholics  and  Maronites  in  about  equal  proportions,  with  a  very 
few  Arab  Greeks. 

The  commerce  of  Saida,  which  five  and  twenty  years  ago  was 
still  considerable,  has  of  late  years  fallen  ofi*,  in  consequence  of 
the  prosperity  of  BeirAt ;  the  latter  having  become  exclusively 
the  port  of  Damascus.  The  chief  exports  from  Saida  are  silk, 
cotton,  and  nutgalls.*  Indeed,  we  had  now  begun  to  enter  upon 
the  region,  in  which  silk  is  extensively  cultivated  ;  as  is  indica- 
ted by  the  orchards  of  mulberry  trees  around  the  villages.  The 
earthquake  of  1837  threw  down  several  houses  in  Saida  and 
injured  many  others  ;  but  only  a  few  persons  were  killed.' 

The  beauty  of  Saida  consists  in  its  gardens  and  orchards  of 
fruit  trees,  which  fill  the  plain  and  extend  to  the  foot  of  the  ad- 
jacent hills.  The  city  and  the  tract  around,  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  water,  by  aqueducts  and  channels  which  conduct 
it  from  the  Auwaly  and  other  smaller  streams,  as  they  issue  irom 
the  mountains.^  The  environs  exhibit  everywhere  a  luxuriant 
verdure  ;  and  the  fruits  of  Saida  are  reckoned  among  the  finest 
of  the  country.     Hasselquist  enumerates  pomegranates,  apricots, 

»  Turner  ib.  p.  S7.    For  the  WekAleh,  *  Bci^ggren  Reiseo  IL  p.  217.    Hassel- 

tee  Lane's  Mod.  Egyptians,  IL  p.  S  sq.  qnist  describes  the  ancient  aqueduct  which 

This  name  is  sometimes  falsely  written  sdll  supplies  the  city,  as  bringing  the  wa- 

OkelUk  ter  from  the  mountains,  a  distance  of  two 

'  Turner  ib.  p  SS.  G«»rman  or  Swedish  miles,  L  e.  some  four 

*  Mr  Thomson's  Report  in  the  Mission-  or  five  hours;  Raise  p.  192. 
ary  Herald  for  Nor.  1887,  p  484. 
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figs,  almonds,  oranges,  lemons,  and  plums,  as  growing  here  in  such 
abundance  as  to  furnish  annually  several  ship  loads  for  export ; 
to  which  D'Arvieux  adds  also  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  and  ba- 
nanas, as  at  the  present  day.^  At  the  foot  of  the  hills,  are  many 
ancient  excavated  sepulchres.* 

Saida  was  at  this  time  the  point,  from  which  travellers  were 
accustomed  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  residence  of  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope,  about  three  hours  distant  in  the  mountains.  We  had 
letters  to  her  ;  but  pressed  as  we  were  for  time,  in  the  hope  of 
still  being  able  to  visit  Ba'albek,  we  felt  no  disposition  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  introduction.  Her  career  was  at  least  an  ex- 
traordinary one ;  and  whether  she  acted  from  the  promptings  of 
a  noble  or  a  wayward  spirit,  death  has  now  closed  the  scene,  and 
cast  his  pall  over  her  virtues  and  her  follies. 

Sidon  was  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Phenician  cities  ;  and 
is  mentioned  both  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  the  poems  of 
Homer  ;  which  Tyre  is  not.'  In  the  division  of  the  Promised 
Land  by  Joshua,  Sidon  is  spoken  of  as*  a  great  city,  and  was 
assigned  to  Asher ;  but  the  Israelites  never  subdued  it.^  In 
later  ages,  the  younger  Tyre  outstripped  Sidon  in  the  career  of 
prosperity  and  power  ;  but  both  were  equally  renowned  for  their 
commerce,  their  manufactures,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  fine 
arts,  as  well  as  for  the  luxury  and  vices  usually  attendant  upon 
commercial  prosperity.*  When  the  Assyrian  Shalmaneser  en- 
tered Phenicia,  about  720  B.  C.  Sidon  and  the  rest  of  Phenicia, 
except  insular  Tyre,  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  remained 
long  under  the  dominion  of  the  Assyrians  and  Persians.*  Under 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  about  350  B.  C.  Phenicia  revolted  from  the 
Persian  yoke  ;  and  Sidon  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  that 
monarch.'  Yet  it  was  soon  built  up  again  ;  and  in  332  B.  0. 
opened  its  gates  to  Alexander  the  Great,  on  his  approach.' 

'  D*Aryieiix  M6ra.  I.  p.  882.     Hassel-  Bnt  Jotephns  derires  it  from  Sidon  tba 

qnist  Reise  p.  188.     Besides  these  fruits,  eldest  son  of  Canftan,  Ckn.  10, 16.  Joseph. 

Hasselqui!^  mentions  also  the  numerous  Ant  1.  6.  2. 

mulberry  trees,  the  Cordia  Stbestena,  from        *  Josh.  19,  28.    Judg.   1,  81.    10,  12L 

"H-hose  berries  bird-lime  waa  made  and  ex-  Jos.  Ant.  15.  4.  1,  /k  itpoy6imw  iX€vSi4pa. 
ported,  and  sumac  (Rhus).    He  says  the        *  Is.  28,  2.     Ez.  27,  8.      See  too  the 

vine  was  not  cultivated  around  Saida ;  yet  Homeric  passages  cited  in  note  8.    Wrg, 

D'Arvieux,  -who  resided  here  a  century  JEn,  4.  75.    Diod.  Sic  16.  41,  45.  Strabo 

earlier,  describes  the  vine  as  very  abundant,  16.  2.  24.  p.  757.  Plin.  H.  N.  86.  66.  The 

yielding  grapes  of  great  perfection,  and  a  Sidonian  architects  were  also  in  request ; 

strong  though  delicate  white  wine ;  M6m.  1  Kings  5,  6.     1  Chr.  22,  4.     Exn,  8,  7. 

I  p.  828.  Strabo  (I  c  )  attributes  to  the  Sidoniana 

'  Described  by  Maundrell,  April  22d.  great  skill  in  philosophy,  astroDomy,  ge- 

Hasselquist  Keise  p.  189.    Pooooke  II.  i.  p.  ometry,  arithmetic,  navigation,  and  all  the 

87.  liberal  arts. 

'  Gen.  10,  19.  49,  18.     Horn.  Ilias  6.        *  Menander  in  Joaeph.  Ant  9.  14.  2. 
289.  ib.  2a  74a     Odyss.  15.  415.  ib.  17.        ^  pi^^  s;^.  la  42  sq.  45. 
424.— The  Heb.  name  •pT'St  signifies  ««a        •  Jos.  Ant  11.  8.  8.    Arrian.  Alex.  »• 

fishing,  fishery;**  and  such  is  the  ancient  15.     Q.  Curt.  4.  1,  15. 
etymology  preserved  by  Justin;    18.   8« 
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After  Alexander's  death,  Sidon  continued  alternately  in  the 
possession  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  monarchs,  until  it  came 
at  last  under  the  Roman  power ;  at  .this  time  it  was  still  an 
opulent  city.*  This  was  during  the  times  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, when  our  Lord  visited  the  territories  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  ; 
and  Paul  afterwards  found  here  Christian  friends  on  his  passage 
to  Eome.*  There  doubtless  was  early  a  Christian  church  and 
bishop  at  Sidon ;  though  the  first  bishop,  whose  name  is  pre- 
served, was  Theodorus,  who  was  present  at  the  council  of  Nicea, 
in  A.  D.  325.'  In  the  same  century,  Eusebius  and  Jerome  still 
speak  of  Sidon  as  an  important  city  ;*  but  we  know  little  more 
of  it  until  the  time  of  the  crusades.' 

The  original  host  of  the  crusaders,  in  their  progress  from 
Antioch  towards  Jerusalem,  in  A.  D.  1099,  marched  along  the 
whole  Phenician  coast,  leaving  the  strong  cities  of  Beir(lt,  Sidon, 
Tyre,  'Akka,  and  others,  unmolested,  so  &r  as  the  latter  suffered 
them  to  pass  by  without  hindrance.  Their  first  and  grand  object 
was  the  Holy  City.  The  Muslim  commander  of  Sidon,  however, 
then  subject  to  the  Khalif  of  Egypt,  at  first  opposed  himself  to 
their  progress  ;  but  his  troops  were  driven  back  into  the  city  by 
the  pilgrims  ;  and  the  latter  then  rested  for  several  days  in  the 
rich  environs,  where  their  light  troops  brought  in  much  booty 
from  the  vicinity.*  Not  until  A.  D.  1107,  were  the  crusaders 
able  to  undertake  in  earnest  the  reduction  of  Sidon  ;  and  even 
then,  at  first,  the  inhabitants  succeeded  in  purchasing  from  king 
Baldwin  I.  a  reprieve,  with  gold.  Yet  they  themselves  proved 
jbithless  ;  and  in  the  next  year  (1108)  Baldwin  formally  laid 
siege  to  Sidon  ;  but,  after  great  efforts,  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  enterprise.  In  A.  D.  1111,  the  siege  was  again  renewed, 
with  better  success  ;  and  after  six  weeks,  king  Baldwin  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  city  surrendered  into  his  hands,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  December.  It  was  bestowed  as  a  fief  on  the  knight 
Eustache  Grenier.' 

Sidon  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Christians  until  A.  D. 
1187,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin,  without  resistance, 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Hattin."     The  Sultan  appears  to 

'  Pompon.  Mela  1. 12,  <*  adlroooimlenta        *  WilL  Tyr.  7.  22.    Wilken  Oesch.  der 

Sidon,  anteqnam  a  Penis  capta,  maritima-  Kr.  I.  p.  267. — In  wme  of  the  writers  of 

nun  nrbiQin  maxima"  that  age,  Sidon  appears  as  *  Sagitta ;'  Alb. 

*  Matt  15, 21.   Mark  7, 24.  Acts  27,  8.  Aquens.  10.  8,  8,   **nrbs  Saaitta,  qtU9  est 
'  See  the  list  of  bishops,  Reland  Pal.  p.  Sidon."    Marin.  Sannt.  pp.  155,  246. 

104.     Le  Quien  Oriens  Chr.  IL  p.  611  sq.  ^  Albert.  Aqoens.  10.  8,  4, 8, 45>50.  ib. 

'  Onomast  art  Sidon,  "  nrbs  Phosnices  11. 81-84.     WilL  Tyr.  11.14.    Wilken  ib. 

insigiiis.''  n.  pp.  213,  216  sq.  221  sq. 

*  See  generany  Beland  Palssst  p.  1010  '  Bohaed.  Vit  SaL  p.  72.  Abnlf.  An- 
•q.  Ceflarins  Notit  Orb.  OL  p.  879  sq.  nal  A.  H.  588.  Reinand  £xtr.  p.  202. 
Winer  Bibl  Realworterb  art  Sidon.     Ro-  Wilken  ib.  IIL  ii.  p.  295. 

senmuUer  BibL.Qeogr.  IL  i.  p.  20  sq. 
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have  dismantled  the  fortifications,  and  partially  destioyed  the 
city ;  for  when  in  A.  D.  1197,  after  the  hard^bught  general 
battle  with  Melek  eWAdil  in  the  vicinity,  tiie  Christians  entered 
Sidon,  they  found  it  desolated.  The  pilgrims  stabled  their  hors^ 
in  mansions  ornamented  with  tte  cedar  of  Lebanon ;  and  eooked 
their  food  at  fires  fi-^^rant  :with  the  odours  of  the  same  precious 
wood,  ooEected  firom  the  ruina^  The  cntsaders  •  proceed  to 
Beirilt,  of  which  they  took  possession;  while  Melek  el-Adil 
again  appeared  in  their  rear,  and  completed  the  destmction  of 
Sidon.'^ 

The  Christians,  however,  rebuilt  and  occupied  the  city ; 
which,  after  half  a  century,  was  once  more  taken  and  dismantled 
by  the  Saracen  forces  in  A.  D,  1249,  during  the  siege  of  Dami- 
etta  by  Louis  IX.  of  France,'  Four  years  later,  in  A.  D.  1263, 
when  an  officer  of  the  French  king  with  a  small  party  of  troops 
had  begun  to  restore  the  city,  a  Muslim  host  again  approached, 
and  took  possession  of  the  place.  The  garrison,  with  a  few  of 
the  inhaHtants,  withdrew  to  the  castle  upon  the  rock  ;  which 
being  entirely  surrounded  by  water,  afforded  them  security  ;  but 
of  the  remaining  inhaUtants,  two  thousand  were  slain^  and  four 
hundred  carried  off  as  prisoners  to  Damascus,  after  the  city  had 
been  laid  waste.^  In  July  of  the  same  year,  only  a  few  weeks 
afterwards,  king  Louis  himself  repaired  to  Sidon,  and  caosed  the 
city  to  be  rebuilt  with  high  walls  and  massive  towers.^  The 
Templars  in  A.  D.  1260  purchased  Sidon  from  Julian  its  tem- 
poral lord  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  its  being  plundered  by 
the  Mogols  in  the  same  year,  they  j^tained  possession  of  it  for 
thirty  years.*  In  A.  D.  1291,  after  the  atrocious  and  terrible 
overthrow  of  'Akka  by  the  Sultan  el-Ashraf,  and  the  abandon^ 
ment  of  Tyre,  the  Templars  also  left  Sidon  to  its  fate,  and 
withdrew  first  to  Tortosa  and  ai*terwards  to  Cyprus.  Sidon  was 
taken,  possession  of  by  the  Muhammedans,  and  once  more  dis- 
mantled.^ 

Eight  or  ten  years  before  this  event,.  Brocardus  describes 
Sidon  as  a  large  place ;  although  a  great  part  of  it  already  lay 
in  ruins.  On  the  north  was  a  fortress  in  the  sea,  built  originally 
by  crusaders  from  Germany  ;  and  on  the  hill  upon  the  south 
another,  then  occupied  by  the  Templars*"  After  its  abandon- 
ment hy  the  Franks,  Sidon  appears  not  to  have  been,  like  Tyre, 

'  Wilken  ih  Y.  pp.  38-4^5,  and  the  an*-  tibe  present  ewde  ta  tite  aMOOQaootod  with 

thoritiea  there  cited,     fieinaod  £xtr.  p.  the  shore  b^  a  oanaewayi.    .    , 

380.  '  Wilken  ibid  p.  888. 

'  Wilken  ib.  V.  p.  41. .  *  Hngo  Plagon  p.  78a     Marin.  Sam^ 

*  Reinand  Extr.  p.  458.    Wilken  ib.  p.  221.    Wilken  ib.  pp.  400,  415; 
Tn.p.328.  '  Wilken  ib,  pp.  771,  772.  K^inAodp. 

*  Wflken   ib.  YII.  p.    8^,    «tB.  ete.  570.    Compi  aboTe,  p.  469.     . 
Marin.  Sanut  p.  220.— This  was  of  conne  *  Brocacdva^  2.  p..  171.. 

iii.  423^424 
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entirely  forsaken  by  its  inhabitants.  Abalfeda  speaks  of  it  not 
long  after  as  a  small  town,  having  a  <)itadel ;  and  according  to 
edh-Dh&hiry  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  a 
place  of  some  importance,  constituting  one  of  the  ports  of 
I>amasou8,  and  visited  by  ships.  ^  At  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Frank  travellers  describe  it  as  still  fc»r  the 
most  part  in  ruins,  >  with  few  inhabitants  and  a  single  Khdn.' 

Bat  about  this  time^  Sidon  received  a  new  impulse  from  the 
genius  and  activity  of  the  cekbrated  Fakhr  ed-Din.  This  Emir 
of  the  Druzes,  having  got  possession  of  all  the  towns  along  the 
coast,  gave  way  to  his  propensity  for  building,  not  only  at 
Beirtlt  and  Tyre,  but  also  at  Sidon.  Here  he  erected  a  vast 
seraglio  or  palace  for  himself ;  and  also  the  large  Kh&n  after- 
wardis  occtipied  by  the  French,  besides  other  structures.*  His 
policy  was  to  encourage  commerce ,  and  although  he  filled  up 
the  port  of  Sidon,  yet  in  consequence  of  his  measures  and  pro* 
tection,  the  trade  of  that  city  revived  to  some  extent,  and  a 
greater  activity  was  awakened  along  the  whole  coast.  Professing 
tabe  himself  descended  from  French  ancestors,  he  treated  the 
Christians  in  his  dominions  with  great  equity,  especially  the 
Franks  ;  granting  privileges  and  immunities  to  the  Latin  con- 
vents, and  encouraging  the  commerce  of  the  French,  which  had 
now  extended  itself  to  these  shores.*  The  consul  and  merchants 
of  this  nation  at  Sidon,  managed  also  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  the  Emtrs  and  Pashas  who  were  his  successors ;  although 
in  consequence  of  a  temporary  quarrel,  the  consulate  was  for  two 
or  three  years  removed  to  'Akka  ;  from  which  place  it  returned 
to  Sidon  in  the  spring  of  A.  D.  1658.^ 

At  this  time,  on  the  establishment  of  a  new  house  at  Mar- 
seilles for  trading  to  Saida,  one  of  its  partners  was  appointed 
consul  at  the  latter  place  ;  and  D'Arvieux,  a  relative,  who  had 
already  been  five  years  in  Smyrna,  also  repaired  thither,  where 
he  continued  chiefly  to. reside  until  A.  D.  1655.  To  him-we  are 
indebted  for  a  minute  account  of  the  city  as.  it  then  was,  and  of 
the  state  of  1;he>French  trade.* 

*  Alralf.  Tab.  Syr.p  93.  Edh-Dhfthiry  Volney  Voyage  It  pp.  88-45.    The  Emir 

In  Roseom.   Analeet.  Arab.    IIL    p.   22.  was  stmngled  at  Coiistiuitu]op])e  in  A.  D. 

Lat  p.  47.  1633,  at  the  age  of  70  yean.    The  ac^ 

*  CotoTic  p.  116.  Sandys'  Travels  p.  count  which  honest  Sandys  (his  coftem-* 
164,  ^Bot  this  onoe>  ample  city,  still  poraiy)  gires  of  him,  is  not  very  favoura- 
Sttffering.  with  the  often  changes  of  those  ble ;  at  least  in  respect  to  his  moral 
ooantries,  is  at  this  day  contracted  into  character. 

narrow  limits,  and  only  shows  the.  fomida-  *  IVArvieax  M^m.  L  pp.  380,  897  eq. 

tions'of  her  greatness,"  «te.  etc.  404. — The  occasion  and  progress  of  the 

'  D'Arvienx  Mem.  L  pp.  808,  812.  quarrel  are  detailed  ib.  pp.  261,  262  sq. 

*  D'Arvicux  M^m.  L  pp.  362,  368.— For  •  Mtei.  Tom.  L  pp.  294  sq.  331  sq. 
notiees  of  the  life  and  eharacter  of  Fakhr-  463  sq.  Tom.  III.  pp.  341^74.— At  that 
ed-Din,  see  Sandys*  Travels  pp.  164-166.  time  there  were  many  Jews  in  Sidon, 
D*ArvieDX  M^m.   Tom.    I.    p.    857    sq.  dweUlag  in  a  quartejf  by  themselves ;  the 

nu  42M26 
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At  that  period  the  French  were  the  only  nation,  who  took 
part  in  the  commerce  of  Sidon,  and  the  vicinity.*  Their  trade 
had  become  so  extensive  and  firmly  established,  as  to  bring 
annually  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  into  the  cofiers  of  the 
Grand  Seignor ;  and  was  so  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants,  ac- 
cording to  D'Arvieux,  that  had  the  Franks  removed  to  another 
place,  the  city  would  have  been  immediately  abandoned  and  left 
desert.*  Saida  was  the  central  point,  and  traded  directly  with 
the  Druzes ;  but  the  merchants  established  there  had  likewise 
fectors  in  Ramleh,  'Akka,  Beiriit,  Tripolis,  and  sometimes  Tyre, 
who  purchased  up  the  products  of  the  country  and  transmitted 
them  to  Saida,  whence  they  were  shipped  to  Marseilles."  A  di- 
rect and  secure  road  led  from  Saida  to  Damascus  in  two  and  a 
half  days,  over  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  ;  crossing  the  BQkfi,'a 
obliquely,  and  passing  by  the  villages  MeshghQrah  and  Jubb 
Jenin.^  Saida  was  at  this  time  regarded  as  the  port  of  Damas- 
cus ;  but  the  trade  of  the  latter  city  as  yet  went  more  to  Aleppo, 
and  turned  westwards  only  at  a  later  period. 

The  articles  purchased  and  exported  by  the  French  from 
Saida,  were  cotton  both  raw  and  spun,  silk,  rice,  nutgalls,  ashes 
from  the  desert,  bird  lime,  senna,  and  a  few  other  drugs.  Hith- 
erto these  had  been  paid  for  in  money  ;  but  about  this  time  the 
French  began  to  import  various  articles  in  return  ;  among  which 
the  chief  were  cloth,  spices,  dye  stufis,  and  some  jewelry.* 

The  French  consul  at  Saida  enjoyed  great  consideration 
throughout  the  country.  His  jurisdiction  and  title  included  also 
Jerusalem  ;  and  it  was  a  part  of  his  duty  to  visit  the  Holy  City 
every  year  at  Easter,  in  order  to  afford  protection  to  the  sacred 
places  and  to  the  Latin  monks.* 

Such,  with  occasional  alterations,  though  with  a  gradual  ex- 
tension, continued  to  be  the  state  of  the  French  trade  at  Saida 
down  to  near  the  close  of  the  last  century. '^  In  Pococke's  day, 
the  merchants  all  resided  in  the  great  Eh&n,  and  exported  chiefly 
raw  silk,  cotton,  and  grain.*  Hasselquist  in  A.  D.  1751  gives 
a  more  particular  notice  of  their  trade.  More  than  twenty  ships 
were  every  year  freighted  for  France,  laden  chiefly  with  spun 

keys  of  whi«ib  were  carried  every  mghi  to  *  Maundrell  accompanied  bim  on  this 

the  KAdy  or  the  governor;  ibid.  L  p.  801.  jonmey  in  A.  D.  1697;  see  his  Journal, 

Kan  Voyage  p.  587.  March  19th. 

*  D'Arvieux  ib.  p.  464.  '  In  A.  D.  1665  and  for  some  years 

*  Ibid.  p.  811.  afterwards,  the  Frank  trade  was  greatly 

*  Ibid.  p.  884.  Comp.  p.  247  sq.  depressed  by  the  exactions  of  the  Turks ; 

*  Ibid.  I.  p.  464  tq.  II.  p.  465  sq.  Mann-  and  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  IVAr^ 
drell  also  travelled  this  road ;  Apr.  25th,  vienx  retnmed  to  France ;  M6m.  Tom. 
etc  IIL  pp.  841-374.    Comp.  Nan  Voyage  p. 

»  D'Arvicux  M6m.  L  p.  884  sq.  465  sq.    542  sq. 
—The  French  consul  and  merchants  had        *  Pococke  Descript  of  the  East^  XL  i. 
originally  resided  at  Damascus,  and  re-    p.  87. 
moved  thence  to  Saida ;  ib.  IL  p.  464. 
iii.  420,  427 
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isotton  and  raw  silk ;  but  cairying  also  the  beantiftll  sQken  and 
hdif  silken  '^stnffs  of  Bamascus  to  Italy,  and  likewise  nutgalls, 
oil,  and  ashes  to  France,  The  imports  were  cloth,  spices,  Span- 
ish iron,  and  dye  stuffs  ;  all  of  which  were  mostly  sent  to 
Bamascus,  which  now  fumidied  great  part  of  the  trade  both  of 
6aida  and  Beiriit.  ^ 

'  In  Volney's  time  the  French  continued  to  be  the  sole  European 
traders  at  Saida ;  and  had  there  a  consul  and  six  commercial 
houses.  Cotton,  both  raw.  and  spun,  and  silk,  were  still  the 
chief  commodities.  The  same  traveller  gives  a  general  account 
and  estimate  of  the  French  commerce  in  Syria  at  that  period.* 
But  in  A.  I>.  1791,  JezzSr  Paisha  drove  the  French  out  of  all  his 
toritories,  including  Saida  ;'  and  since  then  its  little  trade  has 
been  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  natives.  At  the  present  day,  the 
tide  of  European  commerce  has  turned  to  Beirtlt ;  and  Sidon  is 
rarely  visited  by  foreign  vessels, 

Tuesday y  June  26th.  The  sun  rose  upon  what  proved  to  be 
our  last  day  of  travelling  in  Syria.  Our  journey  lay  along  the 
coast  from  Saida  to  Behrtlt,  usually  reckoned  a  distance  of  nine 
hours.  But  the  load  is  difficult ;  leadii^  most  of  the  way  over 
heavy  sands  or  across  rocky  promontories!  and  preeenits.  com- 
paratively little  of  interest. 

We  set  off  at  5.10,  keeping  along  the  sandy  beach ;  and 
afler  a  few  minutes,  pasted  the  Lazaretto  of  Saida  in  a  pleasant 
shady  spot  on  our  right.^  An  attendant  of  duke  Maximilian 
of  Bavfyja,  a  mulatto,  had  been  left  here  by  his  master  ill  of  the 

Elague ;  he  now  lay  at  the  point  of  death  ;  and  in  Beirut  we 
card  of  his  decease.' 

We  came  to  the  Nahr  el-Auwaly  at  8|  o'clock,  and  in  order 
io  cross  it,  turned  for  some  distance  up  abng  its  southern  bank, 
to  a  flue  old  bridge  of  hewn  stone  of  one  arch,  with  mills  and  a 
Kh&n  upon  the  northern  side.  This  bridge  is  the  work  of  Fakhr 
ed-Din.*  The  stream  rises  in  Mount  Lebanon,  northeast  of  Deir 
el-Kamr  and  Bteddin,^  from  fountains  an  hour  and  a  half  beyond 
the  village  of  el-B&Hik ;  it  is  at  first  a  wild  torrent,  and  its 

>  HAawlqiiiit  Beiie  p.  19a    Ni^bnhi's  *  SeeVoLLp.  25a  . 

account  in  similar  in  A.  D.  1766;  at  that  *  I>*Arneiiz  s&js  it  was  erected  by  an 

time  there   were  here    fourteen    French  Italian    architect  brought  home  hy  the 

merchantt,  aU  living  in  the  KhAn.    Reise-  Eitiir;  M^m.  I.  p.  827. 

beechr.  III.  p.  79.  "*  BteddSn,  vol^.  for  Beit  ed-Dtn.    This 

*  Volney  Voyage  en  Syrie  IL  pp.  192,  singnlar  contraction,  or  mther  hurried  pro- 
891  sq.  muiciation  of  Beit,  which  thus  assumes 

*  Brown's  TraTels  4to.  p.  869.  Olivier  the  form  of  a  simple  6,  is  very  frequent  iu 
Vovage«,  ete.  Tom.  IL  p.  281.  ACoont  Lebanon ;  e.  g.  Bsherreh,  Bhannis, 

*  'nils-appears  to  be  the  spot  mentioned  *  BmmmAr,  ete.  Something:  of  the  same 
hj  IVAnrieiix  aa  the  site  of  a  KhAn  built  kmd  is  fiiund  m  BeisAn  for  theHeb.  Beth- 
by  Fakhr  ed-Din,  on  the  shore  north  of  Shean.  See  Geseoin»  Notes  on  Biirok« 
Oie  d^  jost  beywid  a  xivuleti  Mim.  L  m.  faardt  p.  49L 

82a 

Vol.  n.-41»  liL  427-429 
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course  about  south.  It  afterwards  turns  west ;  and  where  it  issnen 
from  the  mountains,  its  waters  are  taken  out  to  supply  the  city 
of  Saida,  and  to  irrigate  the  surrounding  plain.  Yet  it  here 
was  still  a  fine  broad  stream,  flowing  rapidly  in  a  deep  channel 
through  a  verdant  region.  Maundrell  remarks,  that  before  his 
time  this  river  had  been  mentioned  by  no  geographer ;  since 
then  it  has  been  noticed  by  all.  Yet  all  appear  to  have  over- 
looked the  &ct,  that  this  can  be  no  other  than  the  ancient 
BoatrenuSy  described  by  Dionysius  Periegetes  as  the  *'  graceful " 
river,  upon  whose  waters  Sidonwas  situated.^ 

The  whole  region  of  the  Auwaly  is  full  of  fig  and  mulberry 
orchards,  intermingled  with  Pride  of  India  and  other  ornamen- 
tal trees.  The  loftier  peaks  of  Lebanon  here  began  to  appear  ; 
the  hills  became  higher  and  more  romantic.  Just  beyond  this 
spot,  indeed,  the  tract  of  mountains  on  the  west  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  Auwaly  approach  the  sea,  and  send  out  their  roots 
quite  to  the  shore.  Here  the  fine  plain  of  Sidon,  as  also  the 
great  Phenician  plain,  terminates  ;  and  for  many  hours  Airther 
north,  the  rocky  and  uncultivated  coast  along  the  foot  of  the 
moiintains,  is  interrupted  only  by  a  succession  of  sandy  coves. 
The  ancients  sometimes  reckoned  this  as  the  beginning  of  Leba- 
non on  the  south.*  The  Auwaly  is  still,  in  this  part,  the  south- 
em  boundary  of  the  territories  of  the  Emir  Beshtr  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  extending  from  Beldd  esh-SkQkif  to  some  distance 
north  of  the  cedars,  and  including  the  whole  mountain,  fix)m 
the  shore  of  the  sea  to  the  BOk&'a,  as  well  as  part  of  the  latter. 
Only  the  town  of  Beirtlt,  and  its  immediate  environs,  are  ex- 
cepted. 

At  6.10,  in  crossing  the  first  promontory  beyond  the  Auwa- 
ly, there  was  a  charming  back  view  of  8aida  and  its  groves  and 
gardens.  The  way  was  now  uneven  and  rough,  for  nearly  two 
hours,  across  the  rocky  tract,  with  an  intervening  sandy  cove. 

*  Dionja.  Perieget.  Orbu  Terr.  Descr.  906  : 

"HoMiiivriP  x*^*^^^^  ^^  ^^^^'^*^  Bo0'rptyro<«,  ktX. 
This  pamige  U  trmnslated  bj  both  the  later  Latin  poets  AvienuB  and  Prudamuas  foQowt. 
Avienus : 


Prieclanusi 


nte  Trrat  est  opalena.  et  Bcrjtoi  optlniA,  Bjbloti 
SIdonfiqde  lares ;  ubt  labero  agmlne  •tiMeno 
Cflsiiitis  irrlgai  BoHrentu  Jugera  flndtt. 

Antfqnamqae  Tynnn.  Ber3'U  et  m<Bnla  grat», 
"'  *  mariByblc      "" 


Vidnamque  mart  Byblum,  SMonaque  palcram, 
Qoam  Jaxta  Hquldo  Sottrenut  gai^te  currlL 

The  passages  are  cited  in  foil  by  Reland,  Palstt.  p.  487  sq. — Mannert  holds  the  Antral/ 
to  be  the  Leontes  of  Ptolemy,  which  however  was  more  probably  the  K&simtyeh ;  see 
above,  pp.  472,  478.  n.  1. 

'  Plin.  H.  N.  5.  20,  **  Sidon,  artifex  vitri  ...  a  tergo  ^  rnooi  Ubanns  onos, 
mille  qningentis    stadiis  Simyram  usque  poirigitur." 
m.  429,  430 
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At  7^  o'clock  we  came  upon  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Koman 
road,  laid  down  among  the  rocks  and  stones,  which  continued 
visible  for  some  distance.  Another  cove  begins  shortly  after, 
having  a  long  beach  of  dry  heavy  sand  curving  inland,  along 
which  the  path  leads.  Not  far  beyond  the  middle,  we  reached 
at  8.10  Kh^n  Neby  Ydnas,  situated  near  the  shore.  Close  by 
is  the  Wely  Neby  Ytinas,  with  a  white  dome,  marking  the  place 
where,  according  to  the  Muhammedan  legend,  the  prophet  Jonas 
was  thrown  up  by  the  fish.  Here  is  also  the  small  village  of 
el-Jiyeh.*  Back  of  this  spot  the  mountains  retire  a  little,  and 
give  place  to  a  small  plain  covered  with  mulberry  orchards. 
These  trees  are  kept  trimmed  down  very  close,  in  order  to  make 
them  put  forth  a  greater  quantity  of  leaves,  for  the  supply  of 
the  silk  worms  ;  but  they  thus  come  to  have  almost  the  charac- 
ter of  dwarf  trees,  and  contribute  little  to  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  except  by  their  verdure. 

We  halted  at  the  Khftn,  tor  breakfast.  All  the  Khftns  of 
this  region  differ  from  those  we  had  formerly  seen,  along  the 
great  Egyptian  and  Syrian  road.  The  latter  are  very  large,  and 
were  constructed  merely  for  the  accommodation  of  caravans, 
carrying  with  them  their  own  provisions,  both  for  man  and  beast. 
But  the  Ehftns  this  side  of  Tyre,  (except  that  near  the  river  el- 
K&simlyeh,)  and  those  still  further  along  the  coast,  arc  small ; 
and  while  they  afford  to  the  traveller  no  lodging  beyond  a  mere 
shelter,  yet  they  are  inhabited  by  a  keeper  who  sells  coffee, 
provisions,  and  the  like,  to  the  guests,  so  far  as  they  may  need  ; 
and  furnishes  them  with  fire  and  the  means  of  cooking  for 
themselves.  They  are  hence  called  in  Arabic  shops  (Dukkftn)  ; 
and  supply  in  some  small  degree  the  place  of  inns.  Connected 
with  the  Wely  is  a  building,  containing  two  or  three  good  rooms, 
in  which  travellers  often  lodge  for  hire. 

At  this  spot,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  is  doubtless  to  be 
placed,  as  suggested  by  Pococke,  the  ancient  city  Porphyreon, 
mentioned  by  Scylax,  between  Sidon  and  Berytus  ;  and  marked 
in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  at  eight  Roman  miles  north  of 
Sidon.*  We  had  occupied  three  hours  in  reaching  the  Kh4n. 
Pococke  relates,  that  he  saw  here  "  some  broken  pillars,  a  Corin- 
thian capital,  and  ruins  on  each  side  of  a  mountain  torrent."' 
In  the  side  of  the  mountain,  southeast  of  the  village,  are  also 
extensive  excavated  tombs,  which  my  companion  had  formerly 
visited,  once  apparently  belonging  to  an  ancient  city.  Porphy- 
reon  is  mentioned  also  by  Polybius,  as  a  city  not  fer  south  of 

'  D^Arvieiix  xnentionii  this  Tillage  with    Scylax  p  100;  quoted  also  in  full  hy  Re- 
tiie  Wely  Neby  YAnas  near  it,  writing  the    land,  PalsBsdna  p.  481. — See  more  in  VoL 
name  *  Gi^  ,•*  M^m.  II  p.  829.    Ah»  Po-    HI.  Sect.  II,  nndor  Apr.  6tb,  1852. 
oocke,  a8"Jee;''II.  i.  p  89.  •  Pococke  IL  L  p.  89.  foL 

*  Itiner.  HierosoL  ed.  Weoelingp.  58a 

iiL43(M32 
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the  river  Tamyras ;  and  was  of  sufficient  importance  to;  be  a 
bishopric  under  the  metropolitan  of  Tyre.* 

Setting  forwaixl  again  at  8.50,  we  passed,  after  half  an  hour, 
another  Roman  mile  stone,  the  third  we  had  now  seen.  Before 
us  was  another  promontory,  with  a  rocky  and  difficult  pass, 
along  which  tbdpath  is  cut  for  some  distanee  ooeasionally  in  the 
rock.  This  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  dangerous  spot;  and  a 
guard  house  or  tower  stood  on  tilie  pr(miontory,  to  protect  trayel- 
lers.' 

Afber  clearing  this  promontory  and  reaching  the  shore  of  the 
cove  beyond,  we  came  almost  immediately  to  the.Nahr  ed- 
D^mdr,  at  10|-  o'clock.  This  was  now  a  moderate  stream ;  but, 
coming  from  the  moun tains j  it  often  flwells  in  winter  so  suddenly 
and  powerfully,  as  to  become  impassable  ;  and  many  stories  are 
told  of  travellers  swept  away  in  atten^pting  to  ford  it.'  Near  by 
were  the  ruins  of  a  bridge,  which  has  often  been  rebuilt,  but  can 
never  be  made  to  stand  the  fury  of  the  winter  torrent.  The 
DamOr  rises  on  the  mountains,!  far  in  the  northeast  <^  Deir  el* 
Kamr ;  and  passes  down  on  the  north  of  that  place,  where 
there  is  a  bridge  over  it  called  Jkr  el«-K&dy,  on  the  road  to 
Beirtlt.* 

In  this  stream,  Nahr  ed-D&mtir,  we  doubtlesa  haire  the 
Tamyras  or  Damouras  of  the  ancients,  between  Sidon  uid  Bery- 
tus.' '  This  circumstance  serves  to  mark  the  difficult  pass  over  the 
promontory  on  the  south,  as  the  place  of  battle  between  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great  and  the  forces  of  Ptolemy,  about  218  B.  C. 
and  also  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Platani|m.  Nioolaus,  the 
Egyptian  general,  had  divided  his  forces,  stationing  part  at  Por- 
phyreon,  and  with  the  other  occupying  ijie  narrow  rocky  passage 
at  Platanum,  where  Mount  Lebanon  comes  down  to  tiie  sea. 
Antiochus  advanced  with  his  army  from  Berytus,  and  encamped 
at  the  river  Damouras.  After  reconnoitering  the  position  of 
the  enemy,  he  despatched  a  party  of  troops  to  climb  the  moun- 
tain, and  attack  the  Egyptians  from  above  ;  while  other  assaults 
were  made  in  front,  and  by  sea.  The  Egyptians  were  driven 
from  their  strong  post ;  two  thousand  were  slain,  as  many.more 
made  prisoners^  and  the  remainder  took  refuge  in  Sidon.*     This 

*  PolyK  5.  ^.  Relaad  Palest*  pp.  581,  '  Maundrdi  lelatea  thftt  a  Mr  Spon,  a 
i)57i — The  crasadeis  jreganied  Haifa  as  relative  of  the  traveller  Dr  Spon,  had  a 
the  ancient  Porphyreon ;  see  in  Vol.  III.  few  years  hefore  been  swept  awsy  and 
Sec.  n,  penult  But  thete  seems  to  be  no  evi-  drowiied ;'  Mardi  1 9th. 

dence,  that  a  city  called  Porphyreon  ev^  ;*  In  the  mountains^;  die  stseam  too  beart 

stood  on  the  bay  of  *Akka ;  all  the  his-  the  name  of  Nahr  el-^dy ;  Borckhardt 

torical  notices  apply  equally  well,  and  in-  p   192. 

deed  better,  ta  (he  Porphyreon  north  df  >  Strabo  19,  8.  2%,  p^  72(i,  ntrk  Bifpvr^ 

Sidon,  the  position. of .  which  is  certain.  Jlert  2Mm*  fitrm^h  9^  4-Ta^«pas  mm/Uu 

*  D'ArVieox  M6m.  II.  p.  829  sqc  This  Polybias  writes  the  name  Ao^*^,  &  6a 
was  the  Bur}  od-D&nUir  of  Pocoeke ;  IL  *  Polyb.  Hist  6.  68,  O^.^JUitMohns  ad- 
L  p.  89.  foL  yanoed  ftirtfaer  saatkwanUy  and  afterward* 

ill.  432.433 
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Platanum  is  probably  the  village  Platana  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus,  not  far  from  Berytus ;  where  the  tyrant  Herod  left  his 
two  sons,  during  the  mock  trial  held  over  them  in  that  city.' 
It  may,  perhaps,  have  been  a  small  fortress  guarding  the  pass. 

On  the  river  Dam^lr  and  further  north,  there  is  a  fine  narrow 
tract  between  the  mountains  and  the  shore,  covered  with  mul- 
berry orchards.  The  stream  itself  is  skirted  with  oleanders. 
Several  villages  and  small  convents  now  came  in  view,  hanging 
upon  the  side  of  Lebanon.  At  10.55  we  came  to  Kh^n  el- 
Musry,  situated  upon  the  sand  near  the  shore  ;  where  a  rude 
tent  close  by,  was  said  to  mark  a  station  of  the  Pasha's  post. 
On  the  mountain  opposite  were  three  villages  and  two  convents  ; 
the  largest  village  bearing  the  name  el-Mu'allakah. — Another 
similar  Kh&n,  called  el-GhOfr,  succeeded  at  11.35  ;  so  named 
because  a  toll  was  formerly  demanded  here.  Just  before  reach- 
ing it,  the  straggling  village  en-Na'imeh,  with  a  convent,  is  seen 
on  the  mountain's  side.' 

Another  spot  of  the  like  kind  is  Kh4n  Khulda,  to  which  we 
came  at  ten  minutes  past  12  o'clock.  It  is  reckoned  three  hours 
or  more  distant  fom  the  gittes  of  Beiriit ;  and  persons  travelling 
to  Sidon,  often  come  thus  far  to  lodge,  in  order  to  shorten  the 
next  day's  journey. 

About  ten  minutes  before  reaching  the  Kh&n,  many  sarco- 
phagi are  seen  among  the  rocks  on  the  right,  a  little  way  up  the 
foot  of  the  mountain ;  and  again,  beyond  the  Khfin,  they  are 
quite  numerous  on  both  sides  of  the  path.  These  sarcophagi 
are  of  ordinary  size,  cut  from  the  common  limestone  rocks  as 
they  lie  upon  the  ground ;  the  covers  of  some  lie  near  them. 
They  were  obviously  made  upon  the  spot,  and  have  never  been 
moved.  Were  they  once  used  as  sepulchres  ?  and  was  here  the 
rite  of  an  ancient  town  ?•  No  other  remains  are  visible  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  but  the  name  Khulda  suggests  the  Heldua  of 
the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  the  first  station  south  of  Berytus.* 

Shortly  beyond  Khfin  Khulda,  the  shore  trends  off  north- 
west to  form  the  large  cape  of  Beirttt.     After  a  stop  of  five 

«abdiied  Mount   Tftb«r;    see    above,    p.  tioned  by  Olivier,  Vojagv^s  Tom.  IL  p. 

357.  223.      Buckingham,  Travels  among  the 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  16.   1.  2  so.  i^  K^fip  Arab  Tribes  p.  487.  4to. 
Tirl  SiScMiWr,  Tlkardyp  itoXovuhnp,  *  Itin.   Hieroi  ed,   Wesselin^  p.    683. 

*  This  seems  to  be  tlie  en-NA'imeh  of  The  position  of  Heldua  as  marked  in  the 

I^rtsi,  between  Saida  and  BeirQt ;  he  de-  Itinerary,  12  Roman  miles  fh>m  Borytos 

•eribes  it  as  a  strong  place  of  moderate  and  8  from  Porphyreon,  does  not  corres- 

size,  snrroanded  by  carob  trees.    It  may  pond  to  Kh&n  Kholda ;  it  would  suit  bet- 

then,  like  Siirafend,  bare  stood  upon  the  ter  if  reversed,  viz.  8  Roman  miles  firom 

adjacent  plain.    Edrisi  par  Jaubert  p.  355.  Berytus  and  12  from   Porphyreon. — Po- 

'  Pooocke  notices  these  sarcophagi,  and  eocke  makes  a  umilar  suggestion  as  to 

compares  them  with  the  tombs  at  IksAl  UeMna  and  its  position ;  although  he  ap- 

near  Mount  Tabor ;  IL  i.  p.  89.  foL     See  pears  not  to  have  heard  the  name  Khulda ; 

above,  p.  332.  n.  L     They  are  also  men-  iL  L  p.  89. 

in.  433-435 
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minutes,  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  and  at  12^  o'clock  the  path 
began  to  leave  the  coast.  At  1  o'clock  we  crossed  the  dry  "Wady 
Bhuweifdt,  coming  down  on  the  north  of  the  very  lange  Yillage 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  It  is  ofbener 
called  Nahr  GhQdir  ;  and  comes  out  from  Wady  Shahrt^rin  the 
mountains.  Earlier  in  the  season,  it  has  a  fine  stream  of  water. 
From  this  point  the  mountain  also  runs  off  more  to  the  right. 
The  promontory  of  Beirut  is  of  a  triangular  form ;  and  the 
town  itself  lies  about  an  hour  northeast  of  the  extreme  point  or 
cape.  The  southwest  coast  of  the  triangle  is  for  some  distance 
composed  of  sand,  driven  up  into  hills  by  the  waves  and  winds  ; 
and  these  hills  are  continually  encroaching  more  and  more  upon 
the  cultivated  land  beyond.  The  sands  now  cover  much  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  cape ;  whOe  towards  the  east  between 
them  and  the  base  of  the  mountains,  a  broad  low  plain  or  valley 
extends  from  south  to  north  across  the  prcHnontory^  full  of  cul- 
tivation, and  containing  the  largest  olive  grove  in  all  Syria. 
This  grove  lies  directly  under  the  village  of  Shuweifat  above 
mentioned,  and  bears  its  name.  The  plain  further  north,  and 
west  of  Nahr  Beirtlt,  is  known  as  Ard  el^BfirSjineh,  firom  a 
village  called  Burj  el-Bttrfijineh.  The  other  parts  of  the  prom- 
ontory susceptible  of  tillage,  and  especially  the  tract  around 
Beirtlt,  are  covered  with  mulberry  groves ;  the  culture  of  silk 
being  here  the  chief  employment  of  all  the  inhabitants.  The 
plain  and  the  adjacent  mountain  side  absolutely  swarm  with 
villages. 

O.ur  path  after  leaving  the  shore,  turned  more  northwest,  and 
led  us  over  and  along  the  sand-hills  on  a  direct  course  towards 
Beirtlt ;  we  thus  left  the  great  plain  and  olive  forest  at  some 
distance  on  the  right.  About  3  o'clock,  we  reached  the  grove 
of  lai^e  and  lofty  pines  planted  by  Fakhr  ed-Din,  called  HOrsh 
Beirtlt,  still  more  than  half  an  hour  from  the  city.*  On  the 
northern  border  of  this  grove,  we  found  a  cordon  of  soldiers  sta- 
tioned ;  the  town  being  yet  nominally  shut  up  on  accoimt  of  the 
plague  ;  although  there  had  been  no  cases  of  the  disease  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  Not  wishing  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  power 
of  making  further  excursions,  by  entering  a  place  ftom  which 
we  could  not  come  out  again,  we  pitched  our  tent  within  the 
grove  ;  and  sent  word  of  our  arrival  to  our  friends^r  They  soon 
visited  us ;  but  although  we  leartied  from  them,  that  the  cordon 
was  little  more  than  a  sham,  and  would  probably  soon  be  re- 
moved, yet  as  there  was  some  uncertainty,  we  preferred  to  re- 

'  Common  report  ascribes  the  pUnting  tnry^  describes  Beirut  as  having  on  the 

of  this  grove  to  Fakhr  ed-Din;   and  so  sonUi  a  large  foresi  of  pines,  extending 

too  Moiiconys  I.  p.  334.    D'Anrieux  Mtou  quite  to  Mount  Lebanon;;    £dr.  par  Jao- 

IL  p.  833.     MaundreU  March  19th.     Yet  bertX  p.  355. 
Edrisi,  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  oen- 
iii.  43?,  436 
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main  wliere  we  were  for  the  mght,  in  order  to  obtain  more 
certain  intelligence.  We  now  paid  off  and  dismissed  our  mule* 
teer,  who  had  brought  ns  all  the  way  from  Jerusalem.  We  had 
been  in  general  well  satisfied  with ;  him  and  with  his  animals  ; 
but  bad  never  been. able  to  place  that  confidence  in  his  attach- 
ment And  fidelity,  which  we  had  formerly  felt  towards  all  our 
guides  :of  the  Bedawin. 


The  next  morning,  June  27th,  having  ascertained  that  the 
cordon  would  soon  either  be  raised  or  wholly  disregarded  ;  or,  at 
any  rate  would  present  no  hindrance  to  any  excursion  we  might 
wish  to  make  ;  we  entered  the  city,  or  rather  the  gardens  on  the 
south,  and  took  up  our  abode  in  the  houses  of  our  friends.  My 
companion  went  to  the  house  of  Mr  Thomson,  which  had  for- 
merly been  his  own  ;  while  I  found  a  home  in  the  family  of  Mr 
Hebai*d.*  Here  our  travels  by  land  were  at  an.  end;  and  we 
were  delighted  to  return  once  more  to  the  order  and  neatness 
and  comfort  of  civilized  life,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  social  and 
Christian  intercourse  ;  where  we  again  could  perceive  and  feel, 
on  every  flide,  the  influence  of  the  female  hand  and  the  female 
mind ;  an  influence  to  which,  in  our  intercourse  with  oriental 
life,  we  had  so  long  been  strangers.  In  my  own  case,  the  unre- 
mitted attentions  and  kindness  of  the  missionary  families,  under 
the  painful  circumstances  which  rendered  my  presence  a  bur- 
den, demand  this  expression  of  grateful  acknowledgment.  But 
alas  !  for  her  to  whose  active  kindness  and  sympathy  I  was 
most  indebted,  this  tribute  came  too  late,  and  I  could  only  lay 
it  on  her  tomb.' 

Beirut  is  situated  on  the  northwest  coast  of  the  promontory ; 
and,  as  already  said,  an  hour  distant  from  the  cape,  directly 
upon  the  sea  shore.  There  was  once  a  little  port,  now  filled 
up  ;  so  that  vessels  can  anchor  only  in  the  open  road.  The 
town  is  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  a  wall  of  no  great 
strength,  with  towers.  The  houses  are  high  and  solidly  built 
of  stone.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  gloomy,  badly  paved,  or 
rather  laid  with  large  stones,  with  a  deep  channel  in  the  middle 
for  animals,  in  which  water  often  runs.'     The  aspect  of  the  city 

'  Mr  Birdt  the  oldMrt  noembet  of  the  after  a  long  and  painftil  Hlnefls,  Jan.  1840. 

Syrian  Mission,  had  already,  retomed  with  She  haa  left  behind  a  dnrable  remem- 

his  familj  to  the  United  States,    To  his  brance,  not   only  in  the   hearts  of  her 

minnte  and  valaable  topographical  notices  friends,  bnt.in  her  influence  npon  the  many 

and  skeU^es  of  Mount  Lebanon  and  the  Arab  children  and  families^  to  .whom  «be 

coast,  the  map  of  that  region  accompany^  was  a  benefactress.    . 

Ing  this  work  has  been  greatly  indebted.  '  Monconys.  thus  describes  Beirut  and 

*  Mrs   HebRrd,    a  lady  of  uncommon  its  streets,  L  p.  885.;  **.LA.ville  est  sombre 

intelligence  and  ener^  of  character,  died  et  sale,  les  rues  6troites  avec  le  ruisseau  ao 

iii.  43f5r43d 
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is  more  substantial  than  that  of  any  other  we  had  seen  along 
the  coast.  I  went  twice  into  the  town,  and  saw  the  only  re- 
mains of  antiquity  which  are  now  pointed  out,  viz.  the  numerous 
ancient  columns  lying  as  a  foundation  beneath  the  quay,  and 
the  ancient  road  cut  in  the  rock  outside  of  the  southwestern 
wall.  South  of  the  city  gate,  near  the  way  side,  is  a  little  ceme- 
tery, in  which  one  reads  the  names  of  Mr  Abbot  formerly 
British  consul  at  Beirtlt,  and  of  Pliny  Fisk,  the  missionary  and 
man  of  God. 

The  city  lies  on  a  gradual  slope,  so  that  the  streets  have  a 
descent  towards  the  sea  ;  but  back  of  the  town,  the  ground  rises 
towards  the  south  and  west  with  more  rapidity,  to  a  considerable 
elevation.  Here,  and  indeed  all  around  the  city,  is  a  succession 
of  gardens  and  orchards  of  fruit  and  of  countless  mulberry  trees, 
sometimes  surrounded  by  hedges  of  prickly  pear,  and  giving  to 
the  environs  of  Beirtlt  an  aspect  of  great  verdure  and  beauty  ; 
though  the  soil  is  perhaps  less  rich,  and  the  fruits  less  fine,  than 
in  the  vicinity  of  Saida.  These  gardens  and  orchards  are  all 
reckoned  to  the  city,  and  were  enclosed  in  the  cordon  ;•  in  them 
dwell  at  least  one  third  of  the  population.  The  dwellings  of 
the  Franks  are  scattered  upon  the  iiills  towards  the  south  and 
southwest,  each  in  the  midst  of  its  garden  ;  they  are  built  of 
stone  in  the  southern  European  style,  and  exhibit  many  of  the 
comforts  of  the  west,  heightened  by  the  luxuries  and  charm  of 
the  east. 

The  houses  of  our  friends  were  in  this  quarter ;  and  com- 
manded a  superb  prospect.  From  our  windows  the  eye  took  in 
the  whole  great  bay  north  of  the  promontory  of  Beirftt,  extending 
to  the  point  near  Nahr  Ibrahim,  the  ancient  Adonis.  On  the 
right  the  mighty  wall  of  Lebanon  rose  in  indescribable  majesty, 
with  one  of  its  loftiest  summits,  Jebel  Sttnnin,  in  full  view  ; 
while  beneath,  between  us  and  its  foot,  lay  spread  out  a  broad 
region  covered  with  green  trees  and  full  of  beauty.  Along  the 
bay,  where  it  sets  up  to  the  very  foot  of  Lebanon,  we  could  dis- 
tinguish the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb,  the  ancient  Lycus,  with 
its  celebrated  pass  marked  by  Latin  inscriptions  and  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  monuments  ;*  near  the  southern  comer  is  the  Nahr 
Beiriit,  perhaps  the  Magoras  of  Pliny ;'  while  still  more  at 
hand  was  pointed  out  the  region  where,  according  to  the  legend, 
the  combat  took  place  between  St.  George  and  the  dragon.' 

inUien  06  vont  lea  chevanx,  et  deux  che-  •  Plin.  H.  N.  6.  20.  Comp.  Pococke  II. 

mins  de  chaque  co8t6  relevds  oil  roarchent  i.  p.  91.  fol. — There  seems  to  be  not  the 

les  bommes.**    The  same  form  of  narrow  slightest  foundation  for  regarding  the  name 

street  is  seen  also  in  Jerusalem.  Magoras  as  a  corruption  for  Tamjras,  at 

*  Maundrell  March  nth.     Pococke  IL  supposed  by  Mannert ;  Geogr.  Ton  Paliist 

L  p.  92.    Burckhardt  p.  190.     The  Latin  etc  1831.  p.  293. 

inscriptions  arc  given  by  Maundrell  and  '  Maundrell    1.   c  Pococke  ib.  p.  91. 

Burckhardt  Tnmei's  Tour.  etc.  JL  p.  61.— The  Ittgeud 
ilL  488.  439 
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Yet  what  interested  me  most  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the  view 
of  the  towering  heights  of  Lebanon,  so  rich  in  deUghtfiil  associ- 
ations drawn  £rom  scriptural  history.  As  its  ridges  here  present 
themselves  to  the  eye,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
the  name  Lebanon,  signifying  in  Hebrew  the  ^^  White  Moun- 
tain/' The  whole  mass  of  the  mountain  consists  of  whitish 
limestone  ;  or  at  least,  the  rocky  surface,  as  it  reflects  the  light, 
exhibits  everywhere  a  whitish  aspect.'  The  mountain  teems  with 
villages  ;  and  is  cultivated  more  or  less  almost  to  the  very  top. 
Yet  so  steep  and  rocky  is  the  surface,  that  the  tillage  is  carried 
on  chiefly  by  means  of  terraces,  built  up  with  great  labour  and 
covered  above  with  soiL  When  one  looks  upwards  from  below, 
the  vegetation  on  these  terraces  is  not  seen  ;  so  that  the  whole 
mountain  side  appears  as  if  composed  only  of  immense  rugged 
masses  of  naked  whitish  rock,  severed  by  deep  wild  ravines  run- 
ning down  precipitously  to  the  plain.  No  one  would  suspect, 
among  these  rocks,  the  existence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  thrifty 
villages,  and  a  numerous  population  of  mountaineers,  hardy,  in- 
dustrious, and  brave.  The  great  number  of  convents  scattered 
over  Lebanon,  will  be  noticed  in  the  next  section. 

The  celebrated  cedar  grpve  of  Lebanon  is  some  three  days' 
journey  from  Beirdt,  near  the  northern  and  perhaps  highest 
summit  of  the  mountain,  six  or  eight  hours  north  of  Jebel 
SOnntn.  As  I  was  able  to  visit  the  spot  during  a  subsequent 
journey,  a  description  of  it  belongs  rather  to  another  volume.' 

To  say  nothing  of  the  rich  mines  of  discovery  in  physical 
science,  still  to  be  explored  in  Mount  Lebanon,  the  mountain 
well  deserves  further  examination  in  a  matter  of  historical  im- 
port. I  refer  to  the  various  ancient  temples  found  in  several 
parts  of  Lebanon,  on  both  sides ;  some  of  them  high  up,  in 
places  where  it  must  have  been  difficult  to  build  ;  and  exhibiting 
a  style  of  architecture  similar  to  the  wonderful  structures  of  Ba- 
'albek.  The  site  of  one  of  these  temples  was  visible  from  our 
windows,  near  the  village  Beit  Miry,  half  way  up  the  mountain, 
at  the  distance  of  three  hours  from  Beirtlt.  It  is  called  Deir  el- 
KcU'ah  ;  and  was  described  as  built  of  immense  hewn  stones 
without  cement,  with  large  columns  in  front ;  which,  as  well  as 
the  walls,  are  now  mostly  overthrown.  Burckhardt  visited  not 
less  than  four  other  like  temples  in  different  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  and  a  sixth  is  marked  by  Mr  Bird  at  Husn  es-Suf  iry,  in 

hms  been  attached  to  ibU  spot  at  least  erer  oome  Arom  the  peramial  snow  npon  the 

since  the  crusades,  and  is  often  mentioned  mountain ;  but  this  does  not  exist  in  snf« 

by  trayellera;  see  de  Suchem  Itin.  p.  102.  ficient  quantity,  to  present  an  jpennanently 

Risissb.  p.  82S.     Brejdenbach  in  Keiasb.  p.  marked  appes  ranee. 

124.    Quaresmins  IL  p.  909.  Monconys  L  '  See  in  VoL  IIL  Sect  Xm,  under  Jnnd 

p.  884,  etc  etc.  16th,  1862. 
'  The  name  is  sometimes  said  to  have 

YoL.  11.^42  iu.  439-441 
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the  district  of  ^-Dfinniyeh,  northeast  of  Tiipoly.  Not  improba- 
bly more  exist  in  various  other  places.' 

Beirilt  is  the  ancient  Berytus  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans, 
and  by  some  is  supposed  to  be  also  the  Berothai  or  Berothah  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  notices^  however,  respecting  the 
latter,  are  such,  that  the  name  alone  suggests  an  identity.'  As 
Berytus  it  is  mentioned  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  geographers.' 
Under  Augustus  it  became  a  Roman  military  colony  by  the  name 
of  Felix  Julia  ;  and  was  afterwards  endowed  with  the  jus  Italic 
cum.*  It  was  at  Berytus,.  that  Herod  the  Great  procured  the 
flagitious  mock  trial  to  be  held  over  his  two  sons.*  The  elder 
Agrippa  greatly  favoured  the  city,  and  adorned  it  with  a  splendid 
theati'e  and  amphitheatre,  besides  baths  and  porticos  ;  inaugu- 
rating them  with  games  and  spectacles  of  every  kind,  includimg 
fihows  of  gladiators.*  Here  too,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Titus  celebrated  the  birth  day  of  his  father  Vespasian,  by 
the  exhibition  of  similar  spectacles,  in  which  many  of  the  captive 
Jews  perished.'' 

In  the  next  succeeding  centuries,  Berytus  became  renowned 
as  a  school  of  Greek  learning,  particularly  of  law  ;  and  was  visit- 
ed by  scholars  from  a  distance,  like  Athens  and  Alexandria. 
Eusebius  relates,  that  the  martyr  Appian  resided  here  for  a  time 
to  pursue  Greek  secular  learning ;  and  the  celebrated  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  after  hav- 
ing frequented  the  schools  of  Alexandria  and  Athens,  repaired 
to  Berytus,  to  perfect  himself  in  the  civil  law.*  A  later  Greek 
poet  describes  Berytus  in  this  respect  as  ^'  the  nurse  of  tranquil 
life."*     It  was  early  likewise  made  a  Christian  bishopric,  under 


>  For  Deir  el-EQl'ili,  see  Vol  UI.  Se€t 
I. — Of  the  four  templet  eeen  by  Burck- 
hardt,  one  is  not  far  from  Zmhleh,  and  the 
rest  in  the  yidnity  of  the  convent  Deir 
Dimitry  in  the  district  el-K6rah  sontbeast 
of  Tarabulus  or  Tripoly.  Travels  pp.  29, 
173,  175— In  1852  I  was  able  to  visit  a 
large  xmmber  of  similar  temples  in  Leba- 
non and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  in  the  BQ- 
k&'a.     See  in  Vol.  lII,jMiMtm. 

*  2  Sam.  8, 8.  Ez.  47, 16.  In  the  former 
passage  Berothai  is  spoken  of  as  belonging 
to  the  kingdom  of  Zobah,  (con^.  vs.  5,) 
which  appears  to  ha\'e  included  Hamath ; 
oomp.  vs.  9.  10.  2  Chr.  8,  8.  In  the 
latter  passage  (Ez.  47,  15.  16),  the  border 
of  Israel  is  drawn  in  prophetie  vision,  ap- 
parently from  the  Mediterranean  by  Ha- 
math and  Berothah  towards  Damascus 
and  Hanran.  The  Berothah  here  meant, 
would  therefore  more  naturally  seem  to 
have  been  an  inland  city. 

iii.  441-443 


*  Strabo  16.  2. 18, 19.  p.  755 ;  where  h« 
relates  that  Berytus  was  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans afler  having  been  destroyed  by  Try 
phon.    Ptolem.  15.  4.  PHn.  H.  N.  6.  20. 

*  Plin.  ib.  '*  Berytus  colonia  quss  Felix 
Julia  adpellabator."  Joseph.  B.  J.  7.  3.  L 
Leg.  7,  Dig.  de  Censibus :  "  Juris  Italici 
sunt  Troas,  Beiytus,  Dyrrachium." 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  16.  IL  1-6. 

*  Ibid.  19.  7.  5. 

*  Joseph.  B.  J.  7.  8.  1 ;  corap.  7.  5.  1. 

*  Euseb.  de  Martyrib.  Palsest.  c  4,  de 
Apphiano:  rris  'EAX^Mcr  irai<«(af  cycffs 
iro<r/air^f  . .  .  rhw  irX^ioim  icorit  r^p  Biypvr^ 
ttttrpit^  yp6pop, — Socrat.  Hist  £ce.  4« 
27,   de    Gregor.    Neocses.  olnot  i»s  rmw 

Bi)pvr^  w6fiov$  tpJafbupw,    See  too  Cave 

Scriptomm  Ecc.  Hist  p.  83.  Genev.  1706w 

'  Nonnus    Dionys.   XLI,  fin.   ^q^vt^ 
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ihe  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  ;  and  is  mentioned 
by  Jerome,  as  one  of  the  places  visited  by  Paula.* 

Under  the  reign  of  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century,  Berjrtus 
was  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  city  of  Fhenicia  ;  its  acade- 
my continued  to  flourish,  and  was  visited  by  many  young  men 
of  wealth  and  rank,  who  pursued  here  the  study  of  the  Roman  law 
in  its  -Greek  form.  Under  the  same  reign,  Bery  tus  was  laid  in 
ruins  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  school  removed  for  a  time  to 
Sidon.'  In  a  later  and  more  legend-loving  age,  in  the  eighth 
century,  Berytus  became  the  reputed  seat  of  the  noted  miracle, 
according  to  which,  when  an  image  of  Christ  was  once  mocked 
and  crucified  by  the  Jews  in  scorn,  and  the  side  pierced  with  a 
spear,  there  issued  from  it  blood  and  water  in  great  quantity.' 

The  crusaders,  in  their  first  progress  along  the  coast  from 
Antioch  to  Jerusalem,  in  A.  D.  1099,  passed  by  Beirut,  as  they 
did  other  cities,  without  any  attempt  to  get  possession  of  it ; 
indeed  its  commander  is  related  to  have  ftimished  to  them  sup- 
plies of  provisions  and  money,  on  condition  that  they  would  spare 
the  harvest,  the  vineyards,  and  the  trees  around  the  city.*  The 
place  was  not  captured  until  A.  D.  1110  ;  when  king  Baldwin 
I.  took  it,  after  a  protracted  siege  of  seventy-five  days.'  It  re- 
mained long  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  ;  and  is  described  as 
snrroimded  by  a  strong  wall,  and  as  lying  in  the  midst  of 
orchards,  and  groves,  and  vineyards.*  Beirdt  was  made  a  Latin 
bishopric,  under  the  archbishop  of  Tyre,  and  the  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem.^  In  A.  D.  1182,  Saladin  besieged  the  town  by  sea 
and  land,  and  made  violent  efforts  to  take  it  by  storm  ;  but 
withdrew  on  the  approach  of  the  Christian  forces  from  Seppho- 
rifl,  after  laying  waste  the  adjacent  orchards  and  vineyards.' 
Five  years  later,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Hattln,  Beirtit 
surrendered  to  him  on  the  eighth  day  after  it  was  invested.' 

To  the  new  host  of  crusaders,  chiefly  firom  Germany,  who 
reached  the  Holy  Land  in  A.  D.  1197,  the  possession  of  Beirtlt 

'  R«knd  Potest  p.   216.     Le  Qnien  WHken  Qeicb.  der  Kr.   I.   p.   267.— The 

Oriens  Chr.  IT.  coL  815  sq. — Hieron.  Ep.  cnisadera    somedmes    call     Beirut    also 

S6,  ad  EastocK  Epitaph.  Paulas,  p.  672.  Baurim  ;  Alb.  Aq.  5.  40.  ib  10.  8. 

»  Agathiie  Hirt  lib.  IL  p.  61.  ed.  Parisw  •  Alb.  Aq  1 1.  16-17.     Fulcher  Carnot. 

In  here  ipeaking  of  Beiytni,  Agatbiaa  c  86.    WilL  Tyr.  11.  18.    WUken  ib.*II. 

remarks  among  other  things:  OoAAoi  9k  p.  212. 

p4oi  Mi\v9€s  9vwoTpl9ai  rt  irol  ireu9t(as  *  £dr!si  par  Jaobert  p.   856.  Jao.   de 

ipum  ix^rrtSt  ot  M  irap^^'or  robs  'P«/ua/i#r  Vltr.  c.  26. 

ovrev  ium\t^6fi€pot  pAfwvs.  "*  For  the  bishopric  and  bishops  of  BeirAt 

*  See  the  tract  of  the  donbtftil  Athana-  see  WilL  Tyr.  14.  18.    ib.  15.  16.    ib.  16. 

nns  Jonior,  exhibited  at  the  second  ooiro-  17.   ib.  17.  1.  ib.  21.  9.  Le  Quien  Oriens 

dl  of  Nlce^  A.  D.  787.  Act  IV.    Comp.  Chr.  III.  col.  1326  sq. 

Cave   Scriptor.  Eccl.  Hist.  pp.  416,  428  "  WilL  Tyr.  22.  17,  18.    Bohaed.  Vit 

■q.  Genev.  1706.    Jac  de  Vitriac  o.  26.  6aL  p.  49.    Wilken  ib.  HI.  iL  p.  212. 

The  story  is  quoted  in  fbll  by  Quaresmins,  '  Bohaed.  p.  72.    Jac.  de  Vitr.  c.  95. 

IL  p.  910.  Wilken  Gesch.  der.  Kr.  HL  iL  p.  295. 


*  Albert  Aq.  5.  40.    Wia  Tyr.  7.  22. 
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became  an  object  of  importance.  It  was  now  a  seat  of  trade  ; 
it  occupied  a  favourable  position ;  and  the  Saracen  galleys  which 
harboured  in  and  near  its  port,  committed  great  ravages  upon 
the  Christian  commerce,  capturing  and  making  slaves  of  thou- 
sands of  pilgrims  as  they  approached  the  Syrian  coasts.*  The 
Christian  army  marched  from  Tyre  upon  this  enterprise ;  and 
after  a  general  battle  with  the  Saracen  forces,  near  Sidon,  ap- 
peared before  Beinlt.  They  found  the  gates  open  ;  for,  on  the 
preceding  day,  the  Christian  slaves  within  the  walls  had  risen 
upon  the  Saracens,  and  delivered  the  city  over  to  the  Christian 
fleet.  It  was  now  given  up  to  Amalric,  as  king  of  Cyprus  and 
Jerusalem,  and  reannexed  to  the  latter  kingdom." 

In  the  later  strife  between  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  and 
the  regent  John,  of  Ibelin,  Beirdt  was  seized  and  occupied  for  a 
time,  in  A.  D.  1231,  by  the  imperial  forces ;  but  was  again 
abandoned  without  taking  the  citadel.'  The  city  remained 
in  possession  of  the  Christians,  until  the  final  and  terrible 
overthrow  of  the  Frank  dominion  in  Syria,  in  A.  D.  1291,  in 
the  siege  and  storm  of  'Akka.  After  the  abandonment  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon  by  the  Christians,  the  troops  of  the  Sultan  Ashraf 
approached  Beinlt.  The  Emir  in  command  announced  to  the 
inhabitants,  that  the  former  truce,  which  they  had  not  broken, 
should  be  continued  to  them;  and,  at  the  same  time,  summoned 
them  to  come  out  and  meet  him  with  confidence,  as  he  drew 
near.  They  went  forth  accordingly  in  procession,  to  receive  him 
on  their  borders  ;  but,  false  to  his  word,  he  caused  them  to  be 
seized  and  put  to  death  or  thrown  into  chains,  took  possession  of 
the  city  and  castle,  and  laid  them  both  in  ruins.* 

In  the  next  following  period,  Beiriit,  like  Saida,  appears  to 
have  recovered  from  its  desolation,  and  continued  to  be  a 
trading  city.  Abulfeda  describes  it  as  surrounded  by  a  rich  soil 
and  gardens,  and  as  the  port  of  Damascus.  So,  too,  edh- 
Dh&hiry,  in  the  fifteenth  century.*  Frank  travellers  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  speak  of  the  beauty  of  its 
environs,  ftill  of  ftuits  and  gardens  of  all  kinds  ;  among  which, 
however,  the  mulberry  already  predominated ;  the  culture  of 
silk  being,  even  then,  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.* 
Like  Saida,  this  city  also  revived  somewhat  in  the  beginning  of 

'  Two  gfllleyR,  wbioh  emaped  to  BeirAt  *  Mar.  Sannt  p.  282.   Reinand  Extr.  p. 

from  the  destniction  of  Saladin's  fleet  in  570.     Wilken  ib.  VIL  772. 

A.  D.  IISS,  are  said  to  have  captared  in  *  Abnlf.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  94.     Edh-Dhfihiiy 

the    nine  following  years  not  less  than  in  RosonmOller  Analect  Arab.  III.  p.  22. 

foorteen  thousand  pilgrims.    Wilken  Ge-  Lai  p.  47. 

Bchiohte  der  Kr.  V.  p.  88.    Comp.  alio  ibid.  *  Baumgarten  hi  A.  D.   1508 ;  p.  225. 

IV.  p.  282.  ViOamont  in  1589,  p.  225.     Neitcschiti, 

*  Wilken  ib.  Y.  p.  82-89.  in  1685,  speaks  expressly  of  the  cultoro 

•  Wilken  ib.  VI.  pp.  529,  589.  of  silk ;  p.  207.    Moncoi^  L  p.  886. 
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the  seventeenth  centnry,  ftom  the  activity  of  Fakhr  ed-D!n, 
who  made  it  one  of  his  chief  places  of  residence,  and  erected 
here  an  extensive  palace ;  although  he  filled  up  the  port. 
According  to  D'Arvieux,  Beiriit,  in  his  day,  was  twice  as  large 
as  Saida,  and  much  better  built ;  though  the  chief  centre  of 
European  trade,  during  that  and  the  eighteenth  century,  re- 
mained at  Saida.  ^  Caravans  from  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and 
Egypt,  regularly  arrived  at  Beirtlt ;  especially  at  the  season 
when  the  silk  of  each  year  came  into  market.* 

Within  the  present  century,  and  indeed  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  BeirtUt  has  received  a  new  impulse,  fit)m  having 
been  made  the  centre  of  European  trade  for  this  part  of  the 
coast,  and  as  the  port  of  Damascus.  Before  that  time,  one  or 
two  consular  agents  were  the  sole  representatives  of  the  west. 
At  present,  there  are  resident  consuls  from  most  of  the  Euro- 
X)ean  powers,  and  also  one  from  the  American  states  ;  trade  has 
flourished  and  been  extended  by  the  establishment  of  mercantile 
houses,  some  of  which  have  branches  in  Damascus ;  and  the 
activity,  the  population,  and  the  importance  of  the  city  have 
been  greatly  increased.'  This  circumstance,  and  the  facilities 
of  communication  with  the  interior  and  other  parts  of  the 
country,  have  caused  Beiriit  to  be  selected  as  the  chief  seat  of 
the  American  mission  in  Syria  ;  which,  in  its  schools,  and  by  its 
press,  as  well  as  by  direct  effort,  has  prospered  not  only  in 
proportion  to  its  means,  but  to  an  extent  fitr  beyond  what  its 
Bmited  means  would  have  authorized  us  to  expect. 

Such  was  Beirdt,  and  such  were  Tyre  and  Sidon,  when  we 
saw  them ;  and  also  when  the  manuscript  of  these  pages  was 
completed,  in  August  1840.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  very 
next  month,  September  1840,  Beiriit  was  laid  in  partial  ruin  by 
a  bombardment  from  the  combined  English  and  Austrian  fleet ; 
and  Tyre,  Sidon,  Haifis^  and  'Akka,  in  their  turn  were  subjected 
to  the  like  &te. 

CONCLUSION, 

Thus  ends  the  Journal  of  our  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land. 
We  had  planned  an  excursion  from  Beirdt  to  Ba'albek,  intend- 

"  D'Anrieux  Mrfm.  IL  p.  887  tq.    The  fquadron;  BOsohing  Eidsbesshr.  XL  I  p. 

palace  of  the  Emfr  at  BeirOt  is  fully  de-  862. 

icrihed  by  Hanndrell,  March  18th.— For        *  D'Arvieux  ib.  n.  p.  848.  The  Fiench 

the  general  condition  of  Beirdt  and  its  bad  merohants  at  Beirut ;  bat  merely  at 

trade,  Arom  that  time  to  the  commence-  agents  of  the  houses  in  Saida.  ib. 
ment  of  the  present  centnry,  see  Niebnhr        •  Nearly  sixty  years  ago,  Volney  giret 

Keisebesehr.  IL  p.  489.    Volney  Voyage  tiie  population  of  Beirut  at  six  thousand; 

IL  p.  169  sq.    OliTier  Voyage,  etc.  IL  p.  Voyoge  II.  p.  170.    Twenty  years  since, 

218.    In  A.  D.  1773,  Behrdt  was  bom-  It  was  estimated  at  ten  or  twehre  thousand; 

barded  and  plundered  1^  a  soutll  Rotsiaa  O.  t.   Richtei^t  WaUfahrten   p.  78.     la 
VoL.n.-42»  iii,448,447 
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ing  to  cross  the  ridge  of  Lebanon  by  the  usual  road  to  Damas- 
cus, or  esh-Sh&m,  as  the  natives  usually  call  it  (by  contraction 
for  Dimeshk  esh-Sh&m,  Damascus  of  Syria),  and  then  pass  more 
to  the  northeast  by  Zahleh  into  the  valley  el-BQk&'a.  Thence 
we  wished  to  return  over  Lebanon  by  way  of  the  cedars  to 
Tripoly,  and  so  along  the  coast  to  Beirtkt.  But  during  the  first 
days  after  our  arrival  at  Beirtlt,  ,the  road  to  Damascus  was 
understood  to  be  shut  up  by  the  insurgent  Druzes,  and  the 
whole  BQk^'a  to  be  insecure.  My  own  health  too,  which  had 
been  failing  ever  since  we  reached  Tyre,  now  gave  way  ;  and  on 
Friday  (June  29th),  and  for  the  eight  following  days,  I  was 
confined  mostly  to  my  room.  I  was  thus  cut  off  firom  visiting 
even  Nahr  el-Kelb  and  Deir  el-Korah. 

It  had  ever  been  our  hope,  that  before  this  time  a  line 
of  steamers  would  have  been  established  between  Beirtlt  and 
Smyrna ;  such  a  line  had  been  long  announced,  and  has  since 
been  put  in  operation.  But  as  yet  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
been  commenced  ;  and  we  therefore  decided  to  take  the  English 
steamer  to  Alexandria,  and  thence  proceed  by  the  French  line. 
We  had  indeed  offers  enough  of  Greek  vessels  direct  to  Smyrna, 
at  a  much  less  expense ;  but  in  these  vessels,  there  was  not 
only  no  accommodation  for  passengers,  but  besides,  at  this 
season,  we  could  not  hope  to  reach  Smyrna  by  such  a  convey- 
ance under  thirty  days.  Indeed,  we  afterwards  learned,  that 
one  of  our  friends,  who  had  made  the  voyage  a  few  weeks 
previously,  had  been  forty  days  between  the  two  ports.  The 
English  government-steamer,  the  Megaera,  arrived  at  Beirtlt 
during  the  night  of  July  6th  ;  and  on  Sunday  the  8th  we  went 
on  board  at  noon,  after  attending  the  English  service  of  the 
mission  held  in  the  house  of  the  American  consul,  Mr  Chasseaud. 
The  steamer  got  under  way  immediately.  We  found  everything 
on  board  in  the  neatest  order ;  the  crew  were  all  in  their  Sunday 
clothes  ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  all  were  mustered  to  attend  the 
solemn  service  of  the  English  church  on  deck,  each  with  his 
Bible  and  prayer-book.  Among  the  passengers  were  the  two 
English  travellers,  whom  we  had  met  at  Hebron.  We  were 
throughout  highy  gratified  with  the  kind  and  gentlemanly 
deportment  of  the  commander,  Lieut.  Goldsmith  ;  with  whom  it 
seemed  to  be  the  constant  aim,  to  keep  his  ship  in  perfect  order, 
and  promote  in  the  highest  degree  the  comfort  of  his  passen- 
gers. 

We  entered  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  in  the  afternoon  of 

1S86    Elliott  makes  the    popolation   of  the  EgyptUn  goTemment ;  Travelfl  II.  p. 

the  town  and  suburbs  to  be  fifteen  thou-  2 IS.    A  year  later,  Schubert  gives  it  at 

sand,  which  is  probably  nearly  correct ;  only  nine  thousand,  meaning  perhaps  only 

the  number  having  greatly  increased  under  those  within  the  walls ;  Reise  III.  p.  8S0. 
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Tuesday,  July  10th ;  and  anchored  in  the  midst  of  the  levia- 
thans of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  which  now  seemed  like  old  ac- 
quaintances. Our  vessel  was  of  course  in  quarantine ;  and  as 
she  was  to  wait  a  week  in  this  port  for  the  arrival  of  the  India 
mails,  we  preferred  to  remain  on  board,  rather  than  venture  the 
discomforts  and  risks  of  an  Egjrptian  lazaretto.  In  due  time 
the  French  steamer  arrived  ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  week,  both 
vessels  were  to  depart  at  the  same  hour.  On  the  17th,  at  the 
very  last  moment,  after  the  French  vessel  had  closed  its  com- 
munication with  the  shore,  we  were  admitted  on  board  at  4 
o'clock  P.  M.,  and  the  two  steamers  left  the  port  together,  one 
steering  towards  Malta,  and  the  other  for  Byra. 

After  a  long  passage,  rendered  unpleasant  by  a  strong  head 
wind  the  whole  way,  we  anchored  at  Syra  early  in  the  morning 
of  July  2l8t ;  and  having  lain  there  all  day,  (the  vessel  b^ng 
in  quarantine,)  were  transferred  again  at  the  last  moment  to 
another  French  steamer;  in  which,  after  a  calm  and  very  pleas- 
ant trip,  as  on  a  river,  we  arrived  at  Smyrna  at  11  o'clock  A.  M. 
the  next  day.  Here,  in  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Mr  Temple 
in  the  city,  and  afterwards  in  the  lodgings  of  Mr  Calhoun  in  the 
charming  village  of  Bujah,  I  passed  several  days  of  great  enjoy- 
ment. 

A  week  later,  I  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  in  one  of  the 
fine  steamers  that  plough  the  waves  of  the  Hellespont ;  accom- 
plishing their  voyage  ordinarily  in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty 
hours.  Here  too  in  the  estimable  families  of  missionary  friends, 
Messrs  Goodell  and  Schauffler,  I  wc«  welcomed  to  a  grateful 
home ;  and  visited  all  the  points  of  interest  at  leisure.  We 
had  arrived  on  the  morning  of  July  30th,  before  dawn  ;  and  on 
coming  upon  deck,  I  had  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  the 
glories  which  surround  the  Golden  Horn.  Splendid  indeed  for 
situation  is  Constantinople  ;  magnificent  in  its  graceful  contour 
of  land  and  water,  in  its  towering  domes  and  slender  minarets, 
and  in  the  deep  verdure  of  the  trees  and  gardens  which  every- 
where rises  above  the  dwellings  ;  surpassingly  beautiful  as  beheld 
firom  without ;  but  within,  alas,  ^'full  of  dead  men's  bones  and 
all  uncleanness  ! "  I  rejoiced,  that  the  crown  of  oriental  cities 
had  thus  been  reserved  for  me  till  the  last. 

On  the  morning  of  August  13th,  my  companion,  Mr  Smith, 
arrived  from  Smyrna,  in  order  to  accompany  me  to  Germany ; 
whither  he  had  been  commissioned  to  repair,  in  order  to  procure 
the  casting  of  new  founts  of  Arabic  types,  for  the  press  at 
Beirdt.  We  embarked  the  same  day  on  board  of  one  of  the 
Danube  steamers  ;  and  after  a  slow  but  pleasant  voyage  across 
the  Black  Sea  and  up  the  '^dark  rolling''  river,  skirted  with 
cities  renowned  in  the  wars  of  former  centuries,  we  entered  the 
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borders  of  Hungary.  Our  quarantine  of  ten  days  was  spent  at 
Orsova,  in  the  midst  of  the  green  Carpathian  chain,  above  the 
far  famed  Iron  Gate,  but  still  below  the  more  romantic  passes. 
We  lay  afterwards  for  a  whole  day  at  Semlin  ;  and  saw  the  first 
steamer  enter  and  pass  up  the  river  Save,  between  that  city  and 
Belgrade.  Among  the  immense  marshes  which  stretch  along 
the  Danube  in  this  quarter,  I  probably  inhaled  the  poison  of  an 
intermittent  fever ;  with  which  not  less  than  feur,  out  of  the 
nine  passengers  of  whom  our  company  consisted,  became  ulti- 
mately affected.  We  had  probably  laid  a  foundation  for  it,  in 
the  change  from  an  oriental  to  an  occidental  mode  of  life  ;  and 
from  constant  and  vigorous  exercise,  to  the  indolence  and  list- 
lessness  of  a  steam  vessel  We  reached  Vienna  on  the  13th  of 
September.' 

Here  my  disorder,  after  a  few  dajrs,  assumed  a  new  and 
alarming  form,  and  brought  me  speedily  to  the  borders  of  the 
grave.  One  day  the  physician  left  me,  saying  to  my  companion 
that  I  should  probably  expire  in  two  or  three  hours.  He  after- 
wards returned,  expecting  to  find  me  dead.  Meantime,  through 
the  mercy  of  God,  a  crisis  had  taken  place ;  I  had  slept,  and 
was  better.  Two  days  later  my  family  arrived  by  ferced  stages 
from  Dresden  ;  and  from  that  time  my  recovery  was  as  rapid,  as 
had  previously  been  the  progress  of  the  disease.  For  the  pre- 
servation of  my  life,  I  regard  myself  as  principally  indebted, 
under  God,  to  the  judicious  care  and  devoted  attentions  of  the 
tried  friend,  who  had  been  so  long  the  companion  of  my  wander- 
ings in  the  east. 

'  Onr  voyage  up  the  Danube  has  al-  key,  in  searcli  of  mannacripts  of  the  By- 
ready  been  deicribed  by  one  of  the  party,  lantine  law ;  and  we  had  now  met  again 
Dr.  t\  Zfioharia,  a  Toong  jurist  of  Heidel-  at  Gonstaotinople.  He  too  was  one  of  the 
beig,  with  whom  I  had  left  Vienna  in  the  four  sufferers.  See  Zacharia*s  Reise  in 
preceding  autumn.  He  had  travelled  den  Orient,  Heidelb.  1840.  Pref.  and  pu 
through  Italy,  Greece,  and  a  part  of  Tnr-  822  sq. 
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BELIGIOUS  SECTS  IN   STBIA  AND   PALESTINE. 

The  object  of  tha  present  Section  is,  to  embody  in  one  view 
the  infonnation  to  which  we  had  access,  respecting  the  various 
religious  denominations  and  parties,  prevailing  throughout  the 
Holy  Land.  This  account  contains  the  result  of  extensive 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  American  mission^  continued  through 
several  years ;  in  which  my  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr  Smith,  bore  a 
leading  part.  He  had  travelled  in  this  behalf  through  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Pashalik  of  Damascus,  from  Hamah  on 
the  north  to  EEaur&n  and  the  Belka  on  the  south,  as  well  as 
throughout  Mount  Lebanon  and  western  Palestine.  The  in- 
quiries of  the  mission  were,  of  course,  directed  chiefly  to  the 
state  of  the  Christian  population  in  general,  and  particularly  in 
Mount  Lebanon. 

The  following  view  of  the  various  Christian  sects,  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  derived  from  the  best  authority.  It  is 
here  given  as  exhibiting  their  actual  state,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  somewhat  difficult  historical  questions  connected 
with  the  subject.  The  remarks  near  the  close,  upon  the  policy 
to  be  hoped  for  from  Protestant  England  in  behalf  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  Syria,  must  be  regarded  as  my  own. 

L  Christian  Sects. 

The  Christian  population  of  Syria  and  Palestine  embraces, 
according  to  the  best  and  most  careful  estimates,  between  four 
and  five  hundred  thousand  souls.  It  is  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing eight  sects,  viz.  Greeks,  Greek  Catholics  ;  Maronites  ;  Syri- 
ans or  Jacobites,  Syrian  Catholics ;  Armenians,  Armenian  Cath- 
olics ;  Latins. 
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GREEKS. 

The  most  numerous  of  all  the  Christian  sects  are  tho 
Greeks.  They  are  so  called  in  Syria,  merely  because  of  their 
professing  the  Greek  faith,  and  belonging  to  the  Greek  church. 
There  are  now  no  traces,  either  in  their  spoken  language  or  in 
the  language  of  their  public  services,  of  any  national  affinity 
with  the  Greek  people.  They  are  Arabs,  like  the  other  Arabs 
of  the  country.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  there  any  indica- 
tions of  a  Syriac  origin  in  any  part ;  with  the  single  exception 
of  Maltda  and  its  vicinity,  on  Anti-Lebanon  north  of  Damas- 
cus. In  this  region,  the  dialect  now  spoken,  as  well  as  the  old 
church  books,  long  since  indeed  disused,  show  that  the  inhabi- 
tants are  originally  of  the  Syrian  race.  With  this  exception, 
the  language  of  the  Greek  Christians  of  Syria,  both  as  spoken 
and  as  used  in  their  churches,  is  Arabic. 

The  spoken  Arabic  differs  so  little  from  the  language  of 
books,  that  all  books  written  in  a  plain  style,  are  intelligible  to 
the  common  people.'  Hence  it  will  be  seen,  that  these  Chris- 
tians enjoy  the  great  privilege,  of  having  their  religious  worship 
conducted  in  a  language  which  they  understand ;  a  privilege 
denied  to  those  of  the  same  church,  who  speak  the  Greek 
tongue,  and  to  every  other  Christian  sect  indeed  in  Western 
Asia,  except  their  countrymen  and  relatives,  the  Greek  Catho- 
lics. Perhaps,  however,  it  should  be  added,  that  their  church 
books  contain  many  untranslated  technicad  terms,  from  the 
Greek ;  and  that  on  particular  occasions,  or  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  certain  portions  of  the  service,  or  even  the  whole  ser- 
vice, is  sometimes  said  in  Greek. 

This  is  most  frequently  the  case,  when  the  high  clergy  offi- 
ciate. It  is  an  important  fact,  that  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the 
bishops  of  this  sect,  are  Greeks  by  birth,  and  foreigners  in  the 
country ;  a  circumstance  which  shows  how  great  an  influence 
the  see  of  Constantinople  exerts,  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
Syria.  It  is  a  feet  to  be  lamented.  These  bishops  rarely  learn 
to  speak  the  Arabic  language  well ;  of  course  they  cannot 
preach ;  and  their  medium  of  intercourse  with  the  people  in 
conversation  is  very  imperfect.  There  naturally  fails  to  take 
place  that  unity  of  national  feeling  between  the  bishop  and  his 
flock,  which  might  lead  to  national  improvement,  especially  in 
education.  A  Greek  bishop  firom  abroad,  able  only  to  stammer 
Arabic,  and  perhaps  not  reading  it  at  all,  and  regarding  it  only 
as  a  bEU*barous  dialect,  (a  feelmg  which  is  inherent  in  almost 

'  This  important  remark  is  from  the  pen    opportimities  of  forming  a  correct  jiidg- 
of  Mr  Smith,  who  has  had  the  very  best    ment 
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eveiy  Greek  by  birth,)  cannot  be  expected  to  take  mach  interest 
in  promoting  a  system  of  national  education  among  his  flock. 
It  is  a  natural  result,  though  not  arising  exclusively  from  the 
cause  here  brought  to  view,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  done. 
If  a  bishop  thinks  of  establishing  a  school,  as  the  object  of  his 
own  particular  patronage,  it  will  be  a  school  for  teaclung  Greek, 
ancient  or  modem  ;  and  generally  the  apparent  ruling  motive, 
even  for  such  a  step,  will  be,  that  he  may  have  around  him  a 
sufficient  number  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  Greek,  to 
assist  him,  when  he  performs  the  services  of  the  church  in  that 
tongue. 

There  exists,  in  the  whole  country,  no  school  for  the  educa^ 
tion  of  the  Greek  clergy.  The  parish  priests  are  taken  from  the 
ranks  of  the  common  people,  with  no  other  preparation  for  their 
sacred  office,  than  the  ceremony  of  ordination.  They  are  gen- 
erally selected,  each  by  the  parish  which  he  is  to  serve,  from 
among  themselves  ;  and  the  usual  ordination  fee  to  the  bishop, 
rarely  &ils  to  secure  the  administration  of  that  rite,  according  to 
their  wishes.  These  priests  are  universally  married,  and  differ 
not  in  character  from  the  rest  of  the  people  ;  frequently  occu- 
pying themselves  with  the  same  handiwork,  from  which  they 
obtained  their  livelihood  before  assuming  the  ecclesiastical  char- 
acter. They  are  often  the  schoolmasters  of  their  villages  ;  if 
that  can  be  called  a  school,  which  consists  of  some  half  a  dozen 
boys  coming  together  at  irregular  hours,  and  bawling  over  their 
lessons,  right  or  wrong,  while  their  master  is  engaged  in  working 
at  his  trade.' 

The  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church  in  Sjrria, 
are  the  same  as  in  other  countries ;  and  therefore  need  not  be 
described  here. 

In  its  ecclesiastical  oi^nization,  the  Greek  church  in  Syria 
is  divided  into  the  two  patriarchal  dioceses  of  Antioch  and. 
Jerusalem  ;  an  arrangement  which  has  existed  ever  since  the 
fifth  century.'  These  are,  nominally,  both  independent  of  the 
Greek  patriarch  of  Constantinople  ;  but  are  really,  to  a  greai 
extent,  under  his  control. 

The  head  of  the  diocese  of  Antioch,  is  ordinarily  styled 
'^  Patriarch  of  Antioch  and  of  all  the  East ; "  and  on  certain 
occasions,  more  fully,  "  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  Syria,  Cilicia,  and 
all  the  East.''  The  Syrian  bishoprics  under  his  jurisdiction  are 
the  following :  1.  Beirut ^  which  is  the  largest ;  and  its  occupant 
is  styled  also  "  Bishop  of  Phenicia  on  the  coast."  2.  Tripoly 
(Tar&bulus).  3.  'Akkdr.  4.  Laodteea  (el-L&diklyeh).  5.  Ha- 
mah.     6.   Hums   (Emessa).     7.   Saidandya  and  Ma'iaia.    8. 

*  See  the  deaoription  of  a  Qreek-Anb        *  See  YoL  L  p.  8S0. 
fchodliiuittery  VoL  L  p.  454. 
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TyrCj  including  H&sbeiya  and  B&sheiya.' — Aleppo  formerly  be- 
longed also  to  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch.  But  it  was  severed 
from  it  not  many  years  ago,  on  occasion  of  a  dissension  between 
the  Greeks  and  Greek  Catholics  of  that  city ;  and  has  ever 
bince  remained  under  the  immediate  ecclesiastical  government 
of  Constantinople.  The  patriarch  of  Antioch  usually  resides  at 
Damascus ;  and  from  this  circumstance  is  ordinarily  spoken  of 
by  the  people^  as  the  patriarch  of  Damascus.  He  is  also  a 
Greek  by  birth. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  begins  at 
'Akka,  and  extends  over  the  whole  of  Palestine,  both  west  and 
east  of  the  Jordan.  The  following  are  the  bishoprics  subject  to 
it :  1.  Nazareth.  2.  'Akka.,  3.  Lydda.  4.  Gaza.  6.  iSie- 
haste.  6.  Ndbulus.  7.  Philadelphia  (es-Salt).  8.  P^ra 
(Kerak).  Of  these  bishops,  only  the  bishop  of  'Akka  resides 
within  his  own  see  ;  all  the  rest  remain  shut  up  in  the  convents 
at  Jerusalem.  The  patriarch  himself  is  also  a  non-resident, 
living  at  Constantinople ;  and  never,  so  far  as  we  could  learn, 
visiting  his  diocese.  His  place  is  represented,  and  the  business 
of  the  patriarchate  transacted,  by  a  board  of  bishops  (Wakils) 
at  Jerusalem.* 

OBEEK  CATHOLICS. 

The  sect  of  Greek  Catholics  had  its  origin  in  a  secession 
from  the  Greek  church  in  Syria  ;  which  was  brought  about  by 
Boman  Catholic  influence,  not  far  from  a  century  ago.  Until 
recently,  this  sect  existed  only  in  Sjrria  ;  but  has  now  extended 
itself  into  Egypt.  The  Greeks  who  have  elsewhere  submitted 
themselves  to  the  pope,  have  generally  become  amalgamated 
with  the  Latin  church.  The  Greek  Catholics  of  Syria,  on  the 
^  contrary,  are  a  sect  by  themselves,  constituting  an  oriental  papal 
church.  They  take  indeed  the  occidental  view  of  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  believe  in  purgatory  and  the  pope,  eat  fish 
in  lent,  and  keep  a  smaller  number  of  &sting  days  than  the 
Greeks  ;  but  otherwise,  they  subjected  themselves  to  few  chan- 
ges, in  passing  from  one  jurisdiction  to  the  other.  They  still 
enjoy  the  same  privilege  as  their  countrymen  of  the  Greek 
church,  in  having  their  religious  services  performed  in  their 
native  Arabic,  tongue.  They  observe  the  oriental  calendar  ; 
receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  in  both  kinds,  as 
formerly ;  and  their  priests  are  still  allowed  to  marry.  This 
however,  is  not  done  so  universally,  as  among  the  Greek- Arab 
clergy  ;  a  large  part  of  them  remaining  immarried. 

'  See  above,  p.  463.  nualem,  their  ooayeDtt^  and  buhops,  YoL 

'  See  the  aocoont  of  the  Qreekfl,  at  Je-    L  pp.  424,  425. 
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They  have  eight  bishoprics ;  and  have  long  had  their  own 
patriarch  ;  but  until  the  country  came  under  the  more  tolerant 
government  of  Egypt^  he  unifonnly  resided  in  Mount  Lebanon  ; 
where  the  local  authorities  have,  for  many  years,  been  under 
papal  influence.  He  has  now  removed  to  Damascus  ;  was  fully 
acknowledged  by  the  Egyptian  government ;  and  has  extended 
his  diocese  into  Egypt.  The  high  clerCT  of  this  sect  are  mostly 
Arabs  by  birth,  and  at  the  same  time  educated  at  Rome. 
They  thus  unite  a  natural  attachment  to  their  countrymen, 
with  some  degree  of  European  cultivation  ;  and  the  result  is  a 
certain  elevation  of  their  sect.  The  patriarch  has  also  estab- 
lished a  college,  for  teaching  different  languages  and  branches  of 
science ;  which  however  seems,  as  yet,  to  have  accomplished 
veiy  little.*  It  was  afterwards  destroyed  during  the  war  with 
the  Druzes. 

The  sect  embraces  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  enter- 
prising and  wealthy  Christians  in  Syria,  and  possesses  great 
influence.  Especially  do  its  members  occupy  more  than  their 
due  proportion  of  offices  under  the  government.  Some  of  them 
were  now  in  high  favour;  and  this  secured  for  the  sect,  at  the 
time,  great  consideration. 

A  convent  belonging  to  the  Greek  Catholics,  at  esh-Shuweir 
in  Mount  Lebanon,  has  for  many  years  possessed  an  Arabic 
printing  press ;  which  supplies  their  own  church,  and  also  the 
Greeks,  with  most  of  their  church  books.  The  press  in  1845 
was  nearly  worn  out.* 

MABONITES. 

The  sect  of  the  Maronites  furnishes  decisive  evidence  of  a 
Syrian  origin.  Its  ecclesiastical  language  is  wholly  Syriac ; 
though  none  now  understand  it,  except  as  a  learned  language. 
The  Maronites  also  not  unfrequently  write  Arabic  in  the  Syriac 
character.*  They  acknowledge  no  affinity  with  any  other  sect 
in  the  country,  except  through  a  common  relationship  to  the 

'  While  in  Cairo  I  onoe  attended  the  of  good  sense  and  practical  force. — On  the 

tenrice  of  the  Greek  Catholics  in  company  origin  of  this  sect,  see  Smith  and  Dwi^tfi 

with  Messrs  Lieder  and  Smith,  where  tlie  Res.  in  Armenia,  I.  pp.  61,  62.* 

patriarch  was  present,  condncted  the  ser-  '  This  is  the  celebrated  press  of  the  con- 

rice,  and  afterwards  preached  a  sermon,  yent  M^ir  Yohanna,  which  has  been  in 

All  was  in  Arabic    The  room  was  small  operation  ever  since  A.  D.  1788.     See 

and  crowded ;  the  people  stood  and  listened  Volney's  aooonnt  of  the   press  and  the 

attentively  to  the  disooorse  ;  but  on  a  mo-  books  printed,  Voyage  VoL  II.  pp.  174- 

tioQ  of   the  hand  by  the  patriarch,  all  184.     Scbnurrer  Bibliotheca  Anibica,  p. 

squatted  down  opoa  their  feet    He  was  879  sq.   Mist.  Herald,  1845,  p.  856.— For 

a  man  of  noble  mien ;  his  manner  digni-  a   more  detailed  aooonnt  of   the  Greek 

fied,  fall  of  gesture,  and  impressive.    His  Catholics,  see  Misa  Hendd,  ibid,  pp^  854, 

•ermon,  according  to  the  judgment  of  my  855. 

eompanioos,  was  well  ordiered,  logical,  full  'See  alio  Burckhardtfs  Travels  p.  23. 
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pope.  They  are  disposed  to  be  exclusiyey  and  also  conceited 
in  the  idea  of  their  unparalleled  orthodoxy ;  and  are  not  mnch 
liked  by  their  neighbours,  even  of  the  papal  church ;  being 
generally  accused  of  narrow-mindedness. 

The  Maronites  are  characterized  by  an  almost  unequalled 
devotedness  to  the  see  of  Bome,  and  the  most  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  their  priests.  It  may  be  doubted,  whether  there  is  to 
be  found,  anywhere,  a  people  who  have  so  sincere  and  deep  a 
reverence  for  the  pope,  as  the  Maronites  o£  Syria.  Yet  they 
have  their  own  distinct  church  establishment ;  and  also  some 
usages  which  are  not  tolerated  in  the  papal  church  in  Europe. 
They  follow  indeed  the  occidental  calendar ;  observe  the  same 
Tules  of  fasting  as  the  European  papists;  and  celebrate  in  the 
same  manner  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  But  they 
have  some  saints  of  their  own,  and  especially  their  patron  saint, 
M&r  Mardn,  not  elsewhere  acknowledged  in  the  papal  church. 
And  every  candidate  for  the  priesthood,  who  is  not  already 
imder  the  vow  of  celibacy,  is  allowed  to  marry  before  ordina- 
tion ;  so  that  most  of  their  parish  clergy  are  actually  married 
men.  They  have  nine  dioceses  and  more  bishops  ;  and  at  their 
head  a  patriarch,  who  styles  himself  ^'  Patriarch  of  Antioch.^' 
His  usual  residence  is  the  convent  of  Eanobin,  on  Mount  Leba- 
non, back  of  Tripoly ;  though  during  the  summer  months  his 
head  quarters  are  at  the  convent  Bkerky,  in  Kesrawto.  They 
have  in  all  more  than  fifty  convents. 

The  Maronites  are  found  in  cities  and  large  towns,  as  &r 
north  as  Aleppo,  and  as  far  south  as  Nazareth.  But  they  are 
at  home,  as  cultivators  of  the  soO,  only  in  Mount  Lebanon ; 
unless  with  very  few  exceptions.  This  mountain  they  inhabit, 
more  or  less,  throughout  its  whole  range,  firom  its  northern  end 
above  Tripoly  to  the  region  of  Safed.  But  their  strong  hold  is 
Kesraw&n,  a  district  separated  firom  that  of  Metn  on  the  south 
by  Nahr  el-Kelb,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  district  of 
JebeO.  Of  this  tract  they  are  almost  the  only  inhabitants. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  country  governed  by  the  Emir 
Beshir,  they  are  more  numerous  than  any  other  sect.  The 
balance  of  power,  which  was  formerly  kept  up  between  them 
and  the  Druzes,  is  now  entirely  destroyed  ;  the  latter  having 
become  far  inferior  in  numbers  and  strength.  This  is  the  result 
of  the  conversion  of  the  ruling  family  of  Emirs,  the  house  of 
Sheh&b,  who  were  formerly  Muslims,  to  the  Maronite  fiedth. 
Their  example  had  great  influence ;  and  has  been  followed  by 
the  two  largest  branches  of  another  family  of  Emirs  of  Druze 
origin  ;  so  that  now  almost  all  the  highest  nobility  of  the  moun- 
tain are  Maronites.^ 

>  For  the  historr  and  chancier  of  die    pp.  l-IOO.    Niebnhr  Beiad».  IL  pp.  425  eq 
Haroniteay  see  Le  Qoien  Oriens  Chr.  IIL    455  fq.    Vohiej  Voyage  IL  p.  S  •%.  Par* 
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In  the  elementary  instrnction  of  tlie  common  people,  the 
Maronites  are  quite  as  deficient  as  the  other  Christian  sects  in 
the  countiy.  But  for  a  select  number,  and  especially  for  clerical 
candidates,  the  patriarch  has  established  a  collie  at  'Ain 
Warkah  in  Eesraw&n,  which  takes  a  higher  stand  than  any 
other  similar  establishment  in  Syria.  It  deserves  great  praise, 
for  the  thorough  manner  in  which  it  initiates  at  least  some  of 
its  pupils  into  the  knowledge  of  their  native  Arabic  tongue. 
They  also  study  Syriac,  Latin,  and  Italian.^ 

8TBIANS  OB  JACOBITES. 

The  same  evidence  of  a  Syriac  origin,  which  exists  in  the 
ease  of  the  Maronites,  is  found  also  among  the  Jacobites. 
Though  they  now  speak  in  Syria  only  Arabic,  yet  their  church 
service  is  in  Syriac.  Indeed,  the  common  name,  by  which  they 
are  known  in  the  country,  is  simply  Surtdiij  that  is,  Syrians. 
The  epithet  Jacobite  it  is  not  customaiy  to  add  ;  as  there  are 
in  the  country  no  Syrians  of  the  orthodox  Greek  rite  from 
whom  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  them  ;  (though  at  Ma'ltila 
and  in  its  vicinity  there  probably  existed  such  a  community  not 
many  generations  ago  ; )  and  the  seceders  to  the  papal  church, 
are  sufficiently  designated  by  the  term  Catholics. 

The  number  of  the  Jacobites  in  Syria  is  very  small.  A  few 
femilies  in  Damascus  and  in  Nebk,  the  village  of  SQdOd,*  and  a 
part  of  the  village  of  Kuryetein,  a  small  community  in  Hums, 
with  a  few  scattered  individuals  in  two  or  three  neighbouring 
villages,  and  a  similar  community  in  Hamah,  constitute  nearly 
or  quite  the  whole  amount  of  the  sect. 

They  are  subject  to  the  Jacobite  patriarch,  who  resides  in 
Mesopotamia ;  and  from  him  they  receive  their  bishops.  One 
of  these  latter  has  his  residence  at  the  convent  of  M^r  Mtlsa 

it  1787.     Sclmarrer  de  Eocleda  Maroo-        *  The  lai^  vfllage  of  SQdQd  lies  in  the 

itiea,  2  Progr.  Tiibing.  1800 ;  alto  Ger-  deeert  east  of  the  road  from  Damascas  to 

man  io  Standlin    and   Tzschimer's  Ar-  Homa   To  reach  it  my  companion  left  the 

chiv  fikr  Kirchengetch.  I.   1.    Schnarrer  great  road  at  Deir  *Atijeh  north  of  en- 

BibL  Arab.  p.  809  tq.    Geaenios'  Notes  on  Nebk,  from  which  SHdOd  is  a  short  day's 

Bnrekhardt  p.  492.  journey ;  and  then  fell  into  the  same  road 

'  See  more  on  this  school  in  Bnrck-  again  at  Hasya.    In  the  name  Sudod  we 

liapdfs  Travels    p.    186.  — Seetacn   and  may  recognise  the  Z^dad  hit)  of  the 

Burckhardt   mention  also  the  Maronite  old  Testament,  on  the  northeri  extremity 

pnnting-press  at  the  convent  of  Kurfieiya  ^f  ^^  Promised  Land ;  Num.  84.  8.     Ex. 

three  hours  from   KanoMn,  where  their  47  1 6. -The  ancient /2t6laA  mentioned  in 

.ehniehbMks  in  the  Syriac  langni^  were  the   same  connection  and  elsewhere,   is 

jriuted.   It  WM  establwhed  m  A.  D.  1802.  ^^^  ^^^  ;„  ^  p„^^  jf^^^    ,  ^j. 

Seet«nmZich'8MoaCocT.XIILp638.  y,^  ^^ral  hours  S   S.  W.  of  Hums  on 

Borcktmrdt  p.  22.    Miss.  Herald,  1845,  p.  ^^e  river  el-'Asy  (0^-ontes),  in  the  northern 

819.— tor  a  more  complete  account cf  the  p^  of  the  great  valley  el-BQk&'a.  Num. 

Maromtes»  see  Misi.  Herald,  ib.  pp.  814-  34^  U.  2  K.  23^  88.    26.  6.  etc. 
SI9« 
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near  Nebk  The  Jacobites  are  looked  upon  by  all  other  sects  in 
the  country  as  heretics  ;  and  as  such,  and  because  they  are  few 
and  poor,  they  are  generally  despised. 


8TBIAN  CATHOLICS. 

The  Syrian  Catholics  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  Jaco- 
bites, as  the  Greek  Catholics  do  to  the  Greek  church.  They 
are  Romish  converts,  who  still  retain  the  oriental  rite  and  the 
use  of  Syriac  in  their  churches. 

The  community  in  Aleppo  has  long  existed  in  its  present 
relation  to  the  pope.  But  the  Syrian  Catholics  of  Damascus 
and  of  BSsheiya  in  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  are  recent  converts. 
Except  in  these  places,  there  are  not  known  to  be  any  other 
communities  of  tins  sect  among  the  people  of  Syria.  In  Mount 
Lebanon,  however,  there  are  two  or  three  small  convents  in- 
habited by  Syrian  Catholic  monks. 

ARMENIANS. 

The  Armenians  in  Syria  are  pi-operly  to  be  regarded  as 
foreigners.  Yet  they  have  been  there  so  long,  that  the  country 
has  become  their  home ;  and  they  must  not  be  overlooked  in 
speaking  of  the  native  Christian  sects.  They  are  found  only  as 
iserchants  and  mechanics  in  cities  and  large  towns ;  and  no- 
where as  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Their  character,  religious, 
intellectual,  and  national,  is  the  same  as  elsewhere,  and  need 
not  be  described.     Their  number  is  very  small. 

Their  ecclesiastical  establishment  is  distinct  from  that  of 
Constantinople.  At  their  head  is  a  patriarch,  who  is  styled 
"Patriarch  of  Jerusalem/'  and  whose  diocese  embraces  also 
Egypt.' 

ABMENIAN  CATHOLICS. 

These  are  seceders  from  the  Armenian  to  the  papal  church  ; 
as  the  Greek  Catholics  are  from  the  Greek  church.  Like  them, 
too,  the  Armenian  Catholics  still  adhere  to  the  oriental  rite, 
and  have  changed  few  of  their  original  ceremonies  or  dc^mas. 
They  are  few  in  number  ;  but  have  their  patriarch,  who  resides 
in  a  convent  at  Bzumm&r,  on  Mount  Lebanon.*  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  this  patriarchate  existed  here  under  the  protection 

^  See  more  respecting  this  patriarch  in        *  See  BiiTokhardtfiTr»T«b  in  Syria,  ete. 
Smith  and  Dwighfs  Reaearchea  in  Arme-    p.  IBS. 
xua,  L  pp.  40,  62. 
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of  the  goyemment  of  tliis  mountam,  long  before  the  sect  was 
acknowledged  and  had  itfl  patriarch  at  Constantinople. 

LATINS. 

Native  Boman  Catholics  of  the  occidental  rite,  are  very  few 
in  Syria,  They  exist  only  in  connection  with  the  convents  of 
the  Terra  Santa  at  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  St.  John  in  the 
Desert,  Nazareth,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  places.  They  are 
ecclesiastically  dependent  on  the  convents,  and  form  parishes 
under  the  immedmte  charge  of  the  monks ;  but  amount  in 
all  to  a  few  hundred  in  number.  Their  language  is  Arabic,  like 
that  of  all  the  other  native  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

There  are  also  Latins  at  Aleppo  ;  but  whether  of  native  or 
foreign  descent,  was  not  known. 

CONVENTS. 

Convents  of  native  monks  are  very  rare  in  Syria,  except  in 
the  district  of  Mount  Lebanon.  Besides  the  Jacobite  convent 
at  Mhv  Miisa  near  Nebk,  and  the  Greek  convents  of  Saidanfiya, 
and  of  M&r  Jirjis  northeast  of  Tripoly,  there  is  hardly  another 
known  to  be  inhabited  by  natives.  AH  the  convents  in  and 
around  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Bamlch,  T&fa,  and  in  other 
cities,  whether  Greek,  Armenian,  or  Latin,  belong  entirely  to 
foreigners,  and  are  occupied  by  them. 

But  while  such  is  the  case  with  the  other  parts  of  Syria,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  Mount  Lebanon,  is  its 
multitude  of  convents.  They  are  seen  perched  upon  its  rocks 
and  scattered  over  its  sides  in  every  direction  ;  even  a  glance  at 
the  map  is  sufficient  to  excite  astonishment.  While  monasti- 
cism  has  declined,  and  almost  gone  out  of  date,  in  so  many  other 
countries  ;  it  continues  here  to  flourish  in  its  pristine  vigour,  if 
not  in  its  pristine  spirit.  The  numerous  convents  are  many  of 
them  small  establishments ;  but  they  are  well  filled  with 
monks,  and  abundantly  endowed.  There  are  also  convents  of 
nuns.  The  greatest  number  belong  to  the  Maronites  ;'  but  all 
the  other  sects  above  mentioned,  excepting  the  Jacobites,  have 
each  at  least  one  convent,  and  most  of  them  several 

.      PROTESTANTS. 

At  the  time  of  oar  former  journey,  Protestants  did  not  exist 
in  Syria  as  a  native  sect,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  Turkish 

*  The  Maitmite  ooDrent  of  Kandbin  it    triarcli  before  A.  D.  144ff.    See  Le  Qoieii 
laid  to  have  been  built  by  Theodosiui  the    Orient  Cbr.  IIL  p.  68. 
Great,  and  wat  ah^eadj  the  teat  of  the  pa- 

YoL.  U.-43*  iii.  463,  464 
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empire ;  nor  were  they,  as  such,  tolerated.  The  government 
has  ever  recognised  and  tolerated  certain  known  beets  of  Chris- 
tians ;  and  the  members  of  these  were  allowed  to  transfer  their 
relations  from  one  sect  to  another,  whenever  they  might  choose. 
But  Protestants  were  not  among  these  sects  ;  and  therefore  no 
one  was  legally  allowed  to  profess  Protestantism.  It  was  by  the 
operation  of  this  principle  of  the  Turkish  government,  and  by 
this  alone,  that  the  rise  of  Protestantism  in  Syria  was  checked. 
Very  many  persons,  from  time  to  time,  show  a  strong  disposition 
to  throw  off  the  domination  of  their  priests,  and  claim  their 
right  to  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel.  Probably  at  one  time,  (A. 
D.  1839,)  nearly  the  whole  nation  of  the  Dnizes  would  have 
declared  themselves  Protestants,  and  put  themselves  under 
Protestant  instruction,  could  they  have  had  secured  to  them,  in 
that  profession,  the  same  rights  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  other 
Christian  sects. 

That  England,  while  she  had  so  deep  a  political  interest  in 
all  that  concerns  the  Turkish  empire,  should  remain  indifferent 
to  such  a  state  of  things  in  Syria,  was  a  matter  of  surprise.* 
France  has  long  been  the  acknowledged  protector  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  religion,  in  the  same  empire  ;  and  the  followers  of  that 
&ith  find  in  her  a  watchful  and  efficient  patron  ;  quite  as 
efficient  since  the  revolution  of  July,  as  before.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  wherever  there  are  Roman  Catholics,  France  has 
interested  partisans ;  and  were  she  to  land  troops  in  Syria 
to  morrow,  every  Roman  Catholic  would  receive  them  with  open 
arms,  including  the  whole  Maronite  nation,  now  armed  and 
powerful  In  the  members  of  the  Greek  church,  still  more 
numerous,  the  Russians  have  even  warmer  partisans.  In  Syria, 
the  famed  power  of  Russia  is  their  boast ;  and  though  this 
feeling  is  carefiilly  concealed  from  the  Muslims,  and  would  not 
be  expressed  to  an  Englishman,  it  often  amounts  almost  to 
enthusiasm.  Hence,  wherever  Russia  sends  her  agents,  they 
find  confidential  friends  and  informants ;  and  were  she  to  invade 
the  country,  thousands  would  give  her  troops  a  hearty  welcome. 

But  where  were  England's  partisans  in  any  part  of  Turkey  ? 
Not  a  single  sect,  be  it  ever  so  small,  looked  to  her  as  its 
natural  guardian.  Her  wealth  and  her  power  are  indeed  ad- 
mired ;  her  citizens,  wherever  they  travel,  are  respected ;  and 
the  native  Christians  of  every  sect,  when  groaning  under  oppres- 
sion, would  welcome  her  interference  as  a  relief.  Yet,  of  course, 
none  but  Protestants  would  look  to  her  for  permanent  protec- 
tion.    There  is,  too,  no  other  Protestant  power  to  whom  such  a 

*  The    folldwiiig   remarks  were    first    Syria  to  the  immediate  antfaority  of  the 
penned  in  A.  D.  1S& ;  but  I  do  not  perceive    Saltan,  detract  at  all  from  their  foroe. 
that  the  later  revolution  and  reversion  of 
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Beet  could  look  for  anch  protection,  nor  would  they  wish  to  look 
elsewhere  ;  for  England's  protection,  whenever  granted,  is  known 
to  be  more  efficient  than  any  other.  To  secure  the  existence  of 
such  a  sect,  the  English  government  needed  to  take  but  a  single 
step,  and  that  unattended  by  difficulty  or  danger.  It  needed 
simply  to  obtain,  for  native  Protestants,  the  same  acknowledg- 
ment and  rights,  that  are  granted  to  other  acknowledged  Chris- 
tian sects.  Such  a  stand  England  has  since  taken  ;  and  now 
(since  1853)  Protestant  communities  in  the  Turkish  empire  are 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  with  those  of  other  Christian 
sects.  ^ 

II.   MUHAHHEDANS  AND   OTHER   SeCTS. 

I  add  here  merely  the  names  of  the  other  religious  sects  in 
Palestine  and  Western  Syria,  not  Christians. 

The  Muhammedans  who  constitute  the  lords  of  the  country, 
and  the  mass  of  the  population,  are  Sunnites  of  the  orthodox 
fidth,  and  require  no  description; 

The  MetdicUeh  (Sing.  Mutaw&ly)  have  their  chief  seat  in  the 
district  Belftd  Besh&rah,  and  the  vicinity,  and  have  been  already 
noticed.  They  are  of  the  sect  of  'Aly,  and  their  faith  is  kindred 
to  that  of  the  Shiites  (Sht'ah),  the  Muhammedans  of  Persia  ; 
but  they  are  here  regarded  as  heretics.* 

The  D'i^mea  (ed-DerAz,  Sing.  ed-Derazy)  are  at  home  upon 
Mount  Lebanon  ;  but  dwell  fdso  as  far  south  as  the  district 
el-Jebel  west  of  Safed,  in  some  parts  of  Haur&n,  and  around 
Damascus.  They  were  formerly  masters  of  the  country  of 
Mount  Lebanon  and  the  adjacent  coast ;  but  are  now  surpassed 
in  numbers  and  influence  by  the  Maronites,  as  already  described. 
The  Druzes  appear  to  have  sprung  up  out  of  some  one  of  the 
many  Muhammedan  sects  of  the  centuries  before  the  crusades  ; 
and  the  insane  H^kim,  Ehalif  of  Egypt,  is  regarded  as  their 
deity.*  The  Druzes  keep  their  religious  tenets  and  practices 
secret ;  though  they  have  often  professed  themselves  to  be 
Muhammedans.  Not  a  few  of  their  books,  however,  containing 
the  dogmas  of  their  religion,  have  found  their  way  by  the 
fortune  of  war,  or  other  chances,  to  the  libraries  of  Europe, 
particularly  to  Bome  and  Paris  ;  and  from  these  De  Sacy 
compiled  his  work  upon  this  people,  the  last  published  produc- 
tion of  his  long  and  learned  career.  In  the  course  of  the 
insurrection  of  1838,  many  of  their  books  were  also  seized  by  the 
Egyptians ;  one  or  two  of  which  were  purchased  by  the  mis- 

>  Sm  thA  aoooont  of  ProtetCantism  in    Yolney  Voyage  XL  p.  77  sq.  Paris  1787. 
Tarkey  in  Vol  IIL  Sect  L  See  above,  pp.  448,  449,  450. 

•  Sale*i  Koran,  Prelim.  Disc  c.  8.     Nie-        »  S«e  VoL  I.  p.  895. 
bohr  Reisebeschr.  IL  p.  270  sq.  426  sq. 

i]L466,467 
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sionaries  at  Beiriit,  and  others  are  s^d  to  Imve  reached  Europe. 
After  the  return  of  peace,  the  Dnizes  came  in  throngs  to  put 
themselves  under  Christian  instruction  ;  and  although  the  mo* 
tive  at  the  moment  was  perhaps  political,  yet  had  it  been 
possible  to  take  proper  advantage  of  the  movement,  it  might 
probably  have  resulted  in  an  extensive  and  beneficial  change  in 
their  relations.' 

The  Nusairiyeh*  are  also  regarded  as  the  offipring  of  one  of 
the  early  Muhammedan  sects,  the  Earmathians.  They  too 
keep  their  religion  a  secret ;  and  often  conform  externally  to 
the  faith  of  those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded,  whether 
Mussulmans  or  Christians.  Their  chief  seat  is,  the  range  of 
mountains  extending  on  the  north  of  Mount  Lebanon  towards 
Antioch  ;  which  takes  from  them  the  name  of  Jebel  en-Nusai- 
riyeh  ;  but  they  are  found  scattered  in  villages,  as  far  south  as 
the  vicinity  of  B&ni&s.  The  accounts  respecting  them  are  as 
yet  very  imperfect.* 

The  IsmddUee  (Isma'iliyeh)  were  originally  a  religious 
political  subdivision  of  the  8htites  (Shi'ah)  ;  and  are  now  the 
comparatively  feeble  remains  of  the  people,  who  became  too 
well  known  in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  under  the  name  of  the 
Assassins.  They  likewise  possess  a  secret  mystical  religion ; 
and  still  have  their  chief  seat,  as  formerly,  in  the  casde  of 
Masy&d  or.Masy^f,  on  the  mountains  west  of  Hamah.^ 

XVn.  pp.  975-995.  This  people  was 
▼isited  in  1S40  hy  the  Rer.  Mr  Thteiaoii 
of  Beirftt;  whoee  report,  however,  adds 
little  to  our  previous  information  respect- 
ing them.  See  the  Missionaxy  Herald  for 
Feb.  and  March,  1841. 

*  See  Von  Hammer's  Gesch.  der  AssasB* 
nen,  Stattg.  1818.  Wilken  Gesch.  der 
Kr.  II.  p.  240  sq.  Qnatrem^re  Notice 
Histonqoe  sur  les  Isma^liens,  in  Fnsdgr. 
des  Orients  IV.  p.  839  sq.  Also  Niebohr 
Reisebeschr.  II.  p.  444  sq.  Borokbardt^s 
Travels  p.  150  sq.  Gesenins'  Notes  <m 
Bnrckhardt  p.  514-517.  Ritter  Eidk. 
XVIL  p.  966-974.  AbuUed.  Tab.  Syr.  p. 
20.  SchnHens  Index  in  Vit  Salad,  art 
ifostota. 


'  On  the  Dmzes,  see  especially:  De 
Sacj  Expo86  de  la  Religion  des  Druxes,  etc. 
2.  Tom.  Paris,  1838.  8vo.  Also  Niebohr 
Reisebeschr.  II.  p.  428  sq.  Volney  Voyage 
II.  p.  87  sq.  Par.  1787.  Burokhardt's 
Travels  pp.  193-205.  BibUodi.  Sao.  1848, 
pp.  205-253. 

'  Usually  called  AnMairiyehj  by  a  vul- 
gar corruption. 

*  See  Barhebr.  Ghron.  Syr.  p.  178. 
Assemani  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Tom.  II.  p. 
818,  where  an  account  of  their  origin  is 
given.  Pococke  Spec  Hist  Arab.  hd.  1. 
pp.  25,  265.  Maundrell,  under  Maroh  4th. 
Niebuhr  Reisebeschr.  II.  p.  439  so.  Vol- 
ney Voyage  II.  p.  1  sq.  Burckhardt's 
Travels  pp.  151,  165  sq.  Gesenins^  Notea 
on  Burckhardt  p.  517.  Bitter  Erdk. 
iii.  467,468 
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Note  XXXL— Page  88. 

SuMMBiL,  St.  Samuel.  Oor  visit  to  SHmmeil  enables  me  to  correot 
an  error  of  more  than  three  centuries'  standing.  Tuoher  of  Niimberg 
in  A.  D.  1479,  on  his  journey  from  Bethlehem  by  way  of  Dhikhrin  to 
Oaza  (see  Text  p.  29),  passed  by  this  place ;  and  confounding  the  name 
Summeil  with  Samuel,  calls  it  the  Castle  of  St.  Samuel.  He  says  it 
then  paid  a  rent  of  two  thousand  ducats  yearly  to  a  hospital  in  St. 
Abraham  or  Hebron;  from  which  twelve  hundred  loaves  of  bread  and 
other  articles  of  food,  were  daily  distributed  to  the  poor.  See  Reissb. 
p.  678.  Tucher's  work  was  first  published  in  Oermany  in  A.  D.  1482. — 
The  next  year,  in  A  I).  1488,  Breydenbach  and  Felix  Fabri  travelled 
from  Hebron  to  Oasa,  apparently  by  way  of  Beit  Jibrin ;  at  least  they 
lodged  the  first  ni^t  at  the  villi^  of  Sukkariveh  not  far  distant.  Fa- 
bri, in  describing  St.  Abraham  (Hebron),  speaks  of  the  same  hospital  as 
situated  near  the  great  mosk;  and  tells  the  same  story  of  the  twelve 
hundred  loaves  of  bread,  and  the  two  thousand  ducats  rent  from  a  castle 
of  St  Samuel ;  which  he  supposed  to  be  not  for  off,  though  he  did  not 
see  it.  The  venr  same  account  of  a  distribution  of  bread  from  the  great 
mosk,  or  an  establishment  connected  with  it,  is  given  in  Oumpenberg's 
Journal  A.  B.  1449  (Reissb.  p.  445) ;  and  also  in  the  Arabic  History 
of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron  by  Mejr  ed-Din,  A.  D.  1495 ;  Fundgr.  des  Or. 
.  IL  p.  877. 

AH  this  goes  to  confirm  the  statements  of  Tucher ;  and  there  is  noth- 
ing improbable  in  the  account,  that  the  mosk  or  hospital  at  Hebron  mav 
have  derived  a  part  of  its  revenues  from  Summeil ;  just  as  the  great  mosk 
at  Jerusalem  still  receives  rents  from  the  villages  of  Taiyibeh  and  RAm- 
AUah.  This  is  also  implied  in  the  name  Summeil  el-KhOlil,  which  it 
still  bears.  But  now  comes  Breydenbach,  who  made  this  journey  with 
Fabri,  in  which  they  certainly  did  not  take  the  route  by  Summeil,  and 
relates  that  on  their  first  day's  journey  from  Hebron,  before  they  came 
to  S&kkariyeh,  they  passed  by  a  castle  of  St.  Samuel,  near  which  was  a 
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small  town  called  St.  Abraliam^s  Castle ;  here  was  a  hospital  which  dis- 
tributed bread,  etc  Reissb.  p.  186.  This  implies,  that  there  was  » 
second  castle  of  St  Abraham  distinct  from  Hebron,  and  a  second  castle 
of  St  Samuel  between  Hebron  and  SQkkartjeh.  But  Fabri,  who  was 
in  the  same  party,  says  not  a  word  of  all  this;  and  the  whole  is  obvious- 
ly a  mere  figment,  arising  out  of  a  gross  misapprehension  of  Tucher's 
lanffoa^,  which  the  writer  copies  in  order  to  supply  his  own  deficiencies. 
It  nimishes  one  instance  of  the  higher  value  of  Fabri's  testimony  iiv 
general,  as  compared  with  that  of  Sreydenbach.  Yet  BreydenlMU)h's 
account  has  been  copied  and  credited  by  Biischinff  and  others;  and  in 
consequence,  a  castle  of  St  Abraham  and  another  of  St  Samuel 
figure  on  Berghaus'  map,  at  some  distance  west  of  Hebron.  See  Biis<dL- 
ing's  Erdbeschr.  TL  XI.  L  p.  449.    Bachiene  TL  11.  IL  p.  848. 


Note  XXXII.— Page  4L 

The  "  Desert  ^'  near  Gaza.  In  Acts  8,  26,  Philip  is  directed  to 
go  ^m  Samaria  *^  toward  the  south,  unto  the  way  that  goeth  down 
from  Jerusalem  unto  Gaza,  which  is  desert ; ''  hrl  riyv  oSw  rijv  Karo^Scu- 
vovtray  &w6  *l€povaviXrjfi  tU  Td(ia¥  *  avrrj  iorw  Ipirjfioi.  Here  avnf  may 
r^er  either  to  oSov  (way)  or  to  Gaaa.  The  facts  in  the  history  of  Graaa 
given  in  the  text,  render  it  improbable  that  the  city  is  here  meant ; 
although  there  is  a  possibility,  that  Luke  might  have  written  just  after 
the  destruction  of  Gasa  about  A.  D.  65;  and  thus  have  been  led  from 
the  novelty  of  the  event  to  mention  it  On  this  hypothesis,  the  words 
must  belong,  not  to  the  angel,  but  to  Luke,  as  a  mere  parenthetic  remark. 
If  attributed  to  the  angel,  and  understood  in  this  sense,  it  b  difficult  to 
see  what  bearing  they  could  have  upon  his  instructions  to  Philip ;  since 
the  latter  was  not  to  go  to  Gasa,  but  only  upon  the  road  leading  to  it; 
and  this  road  was  the  same,  whether  Gasa  was  desolate  or  not 

More  probable  therefore  b  it,  that  the  term  ^'  desert "  b  to  be  refer- 
red to  the  road  on  which  Philip  should  find  the  eunuch;  and  was  indeed 
meant  as  a  description,  to  point  out  to  him  the  particular  road,  where  he 
should  fall  in  with  the  latter.  Thb  was  the  more  necessary,  because 
there  were  several  ways  leading  from  Jerusalem  to  Gkua.  The  most 
frequented  at  the  present  day,  although  the  longest,  is  the  way  by  Ramleh. 
Anciently  there  appear  to  have  been  two  mote  direct  roads;  one  down 
the  great  Wady  es-Suribr  by  Beth-shemesh,  and  then  passing  near  Tell 
es-Sifieh ;  the  other,  liiroimh  Wady  el-MusQrr  to  Betogabra  or  Eleu- 
theropolb,  and  thence  to  Gasa  through  a  more  souUiem  tract.  .Both 
these  roads  ezbtat  the  present  day;  wad  the  latter  now  actually  nasses 
throuffh  the  desert ;  that  is,  through  a  tract  of  country  without  vilWes, 
inhabited  only  by  nomadic  Arabs.  Thb  b  more  particularly  described 
in  the  subsequent  pages  of  the  text 

If  we  may  suppose  the  case  to  have  been  the  same,  or  nearly  so^  when 
the  book  of  Acts  was  written,  the  explanation  becomes  easy;  for  the 
chief  difficulty  has  ever  been,  to  show  how  thb  region,  in  itself  so  fertile, 
eould  be  called  ''  desert"  That  the  district  was  at  that  time  in  like 
manner  deserted,  b  not  improbable.    In  the  days  of  the  Maccabees,  the 
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Idomeans  had  taken  posseasion  of  Jadea  as  far  north  as  to  Hebron, 
Adora,  and  Marissa,  cities  lying  on  or  near  the  mountains;  where  they 
were  sabdued  and  compelled  to  embrace  Judaism ;  1  Mace.  5,  65. 
Joseph.  Antia  13.  9. 1.  in.  15.  7.  9.  This  serves  to  show,  that  the  south- 
ern part  of  Judea  was  no  longer  occupied  by  the  Jews  themselves ;  nor 
is  there  any  mention  of  cities  or  villaees  in  the  plain  between  Oaza  and 
the  mountains,  later  than  the  time  of  2^ehemiah.  It  seems  therefore  pro- 
bable, that  even  then  the  migratory  hordes  of  the  southern  desert  had 
spre&d  themselves  farther  to  the  north;  and  thus  connected  this  tract,  as 
at  the  present  day,  with  their  own  "  desert." 

When  Jerome  says  that  in  his  time  "  the  site  of  ancient  Gaza  pre- 
sented only  vestiges  of  foundations,  and  the  city  of  that  day  stood  in  a  dif- 
ferent spot,"  this  seems  only  an  hypothesis  of  his  o?ni,  in  order  to  make 
out  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy;  Zeph.  2,  4.  Amos  1,  7.  Eusebius  has 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  it  is  inconsistent  with  all  other  historical  ac- 
counts.    See  Onomast.  art.  Gaza, 

When  we  were  at  Tell  el-Hasy,  and  saw  the  water  standmg  along 
the  bottom  of  the  adjacent  Wady,  we  could  not  but  remark  the  coinci- 
dence of  several  circumstances  with  the  account  of  the  eunuch's  baptism. 
This  water  is  on  the  most  direct  route  from  Beit  Jibrin  to  Gliia,  on  the 
most  southern  road  from  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  country  now 
*'  desert,"  i.  e.  without  villages  or  fixed  habitations.  The  thought  struck 
us,  that  this  might  not  improbably  be  the  place  of  water  described. 
There  is  at  present  no  other  similar  water  on  this  road;  and  various 
circumstances — ^the  way  to  Gaza,  the  chariot,  and  the  subsequent  finding 
of  Philip  at  Azotus — all  go  to  show  that  the  transaction  took  pkce  in 
Or  near  the  plain. 


Nan  XXXIII.— Page  62. 

Inscriptions  at  Beit  Jibrin.  The  two  following  inscriptions  in 
old  Cufic,  were  copied  by  Mr  Smith  in  the  cavern  with  a  small  fountain, 
N.  E.  of  the  ruined  church  of  Santa  Hanneh,  near  Beit  JibriD. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Roediger  of  Halle,  I  am  enabled 
to  subjoin  their  probable  form  in  modem  Arabic,  with  a  translation. 
It  will  be  seen  thai  they  are  the  work  of  visitors,  and  afford  no  in- 
formation reiq>eoting  the  caverns. 


t\g&.>  ^^»xL>>  [J^t]   ^t  |v^t       O  Godt    Ibn  SuleimAn  tcsUfiea, 
iJJt  ^t  «JI  ^  Mj\  that  there  if  no  god  bat  God. 
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|^4JLJt  OGodI 

yj  ^A^t  Forgive  thou  Tex- 
f^  yj^  J^  Id 'bn 'Omar 

^OjXi\  [J^t]  ^f  Ibnd-Kandy. 


Note  XXXIV.— Page  64. 

YicxTs  Betaoab^orum.  a  Tillage  of  this  came  is  mentioned  in 
the  Life  of  St  Euthymius  (ob.  473)  by  Cyril  of  Scythopolis,  an 
sitoated  in  the  region  of  Oaza  and  Eleutheropolis,'  and  Reland  sup- 
poses it  to  be  the  same  with  Betop^bra;  Falsest,  p.  627.  This  biogra- 
phy is  foond  in  the  Greek  original  in  Cotelerii  Monom.  Eoclesiso 
Or80C8d,  Tom.   II.  p.  200  sq.     The  Latin  version  of  Q.  Hervetns  is 

Siven  by  Sarins  under  Jan.  20thy  and  also  by  Bolland  in  Acta  Sanctor. 
an.  Tom.  II.  p.  298  sq.     The  passage  in  question  oocurs  in  ^  150 
of  the  Life,  Goteler.  p.  828.  Bolland  p.  826. 

The  writer,  after  enumerating  several  miracles  of  St  Euthymius, 
proceeds  to  recount  another  which  took  place  in  the  villa^  of  the 
Betagabseans  (Kara  rrp^  BrfrayafioLuav  Ku>fA,rfVf  in  vico  BetagabuHyrvm), 
There  was  in  the  monastery  of  St  Euthymius  a  presbyter  named  Ach- 
thabius,  who  had  practised  there  a  life  of  obedience  to  Christ  for  forty- 
fire  years.  This  man  had  a  brother,  called  Romanus,  in  the  village  of 
tlie  Tagabseans,  (Iv  tj  Tayapauav,  in  vico  Tagahmorum^)  twelve  miles 
from  Gasa,  who  was  unlike  him  in  every  particular,  living  luxariously 
and  dissolutely.  A  certain  person,  envying  the  latter  his  wealth,  plotted 
to  deprive  him  of  it ;  but  not  at  first  succeeding,  he  went  to  Eleuthero- 
polls,  and  engaged  a  magician  iy^)  to  use  his  arts  against  him.  In 
this  way  the  simerer  was  thrown  into  a  stupor  and  dropsy;  of  which  he 
was  at  length  miraculously  healed  by  St  Euthymius  in  a  vision. 

On  this  passage  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  village  of  the  Betaga- 
baeans  and  Tabagaeans  is  here  obviously  one  and  the  same ;  and  the  name 
should  therefore  DC  written  alike  in  both  places.  It  is  indeed  so  written 
(Bi/rayajSouov),  probably  by  emendation,  in  the  Greek  of  Cotelier ;  but 
the  version  of  Hervetus  (collated  by  Bolland)  has  '*  Tagabasorum''  in 
the  second  instance,  showing  that  his  Greek  copy  had  the  same  reading. 
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—Again,  this  Tillage  was  not  itself  Eleutheropolis,  bnt  lay  apparently 
between  that  city  and  Ghiza ;  or  at  least  lay  f^om  Guza  somewhere  in 
^e  direction  of  Eleutheropolis. — ^Farther  and  mainly,  the  villaee  wbs 
not  Betogabra ;  for  admitting  the  reading  Betagabsei  {Brfrayafiaiiov)  to 
be  correct,  the  omission  of  the  r  would  be  a  very  unasiud  circumstance ; 
this  letter  being  (after ' Ain)  the  most  tenacious  of  the  whole  alphabet, 
and  being  very  rarely  dropped,  if  in  any  other  instance.  Besides,  the 
village  in  question  lay  twelve  Roman  miles  from  Guza,  while  Beit  Jibrin 
(Betogabra)  is  about  eight  hours  or  twenty-four  Roman  miles  distant 
from  that  city.  I  hold  therefore  that  'Wicus  Tagabasorum"  (TayaPaitav) 
is  probably  the  true  reading;  while  the  other  form  may  be  supposed  to 
have  crept  in  later,  among  monkish  transcribers,  by  confounding  it  with 
Betogabra.  This  was  the  more  natural;  as  the  village  was  probably 
unknown  to  them ;  and  the  name  of  Beit  Jibrin  was  again  current  in  the 
centuries  before  the  crusades. 

This  conclusion  is  strengthened,  by  the  actual  existence  at  the  present 
day,  of  what  appears  to  have  been  the  original  name  of  the  village  in 
question.  From  Um  Lakis,  we  saw  and  took  the  bearing  of  a  deserted 
site  called  Tubukah  or  Tubakah,  l^ing  S.  10^  £.  in  the  country  of  Hasy, 
between  Huj  and  Tell  el-Hasy,  about  four  hours  or  twelve  Roman  miles 
from  Cksa,  half  way  to  Beit  Jibrin.  (See  page  47.)  The  position 
corresponds  very  exactly  to  that  of  the  "  vicus  Tagabseorum.^'  This 
name  too,  on  Greek  lips,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  escape  with  less 
perversion;  especially  when  monkish  transcribers  probably  held  it  to  be 
the  same  as  Betogabra,  and  assimilated  it  to  that  form. 


Note  XXXV.— Page  107. 

ZoAR.  In  the  text  I  have  brought  forward  the  reasons  which  show 
conclusively,  that  the  modem  ez-Zuweirah  has  no  relation  to  the  ancient 
Zoar.  The  object  of  this  note  is,  to  present  the  testimonies  on  which 
those  arguments  rest,  and  to  collect  some  frirther  historical  notices  of 
the  ancient  Zoar. 

Abulfeda  repeatedly  speaks  of  Zoghar  (Zoar)  as  a  place  adjacent  to 
the  Dead  Sea  and  Gh6r.  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohler  p.  8  bis,  9,  11, 148. 
Ibn  el-Wardi  ib.  p.  178.  Abulfeda  also  calls  the  Dead  Sea  itself 
'^  Lake  of  Zoghar ;  "  ibid.  p.  12,  148,  156.  Edrisi,  in  the  manuscript 
used  by  Jau^rt,  has  Zu'ara;  though  the  Latin  version  everywhere  reads 
Zoghar;  p.  838. 

That  Zoar  lay  near  and  in  sight  of  Sodom,  and  also  in  or  adjacent  to 
the  plain,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  same  destruction  as  the  other  cities, 
is  apparent  from  G^n.  19,  19-21 ;  where  the  angel  exempts  Zoar  from 
overthrow  at  the  entreaty  of  Lot. 

That  the  ancient  Zoar  lay  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  appears 
from  several  considerations,  which  seem  to  be  deobivc.  Lot  ascended 
frt>m  it  into  the  mountain,  where  his  daughters  bore  each  a  son;  and 
these  became  the  anoestors  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites ;  Gen.  19, 
80.  87.  88.  Now  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  both  dwelt  in  the  east- 
em  mountains;  and  the  purpose  of  the  sacred  writer,  is  here  obviously 
to  recount  in  what  way  these  mountains  became  peopled,  vis.  by  an 
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ereni  whioh  took  pUoe  on'  the  spot  FurtW,  Josephiu  in  speak- 
iDg  of  this  city,  caUs  it  '<  Zoar  of  Aral^ia,"  fUxpi  Zodfiw  rrji  'Apo^ut^,  B. 
J.  4  8.  4.  But  the  Arabia  ei  Josephus  was  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea ;  and  the  name  is  never  applied  to  the  mopntains  west  of  the  sea, 
which  belonged  to  Judea.     Bell.  Jud.  4.  8.  4. 

To  the  same  effect  are  varions  testimonies  of  Ensebins  and  Jerome, 
chiefly  in  the  Onomasticon.  Thus  in  the  article  Luiihy  they  say  this 
was  a  Tillage  situated  between  Areopolls  and  Zoar.  Bat  Areopolis  was 
Ar  of  Moab,  called  also  Rabbath  Moab,  and  lay  on  the  eastern  moontains 
some  hours  north  of  Kerak ;  where  it«  name  and  remains  exist  at  the 
present  day.  See  Reland  Palest,  pp.  577,  957.  Seetien  in  Zach's 
Monatl.  Corr.  XVIII.  p.  433.     Borckhardt  p.  377,     Irby  and  Man- 

fles  p.  456.  [141.]  Again  in  the  art  Nemrim,  they  speak  of  a  Tillage 
(enamerium  (Beth  Nimrin)  as  lying  north  of  Zoar ;  and  Nimrin,  as  we 
haye  seen,  lay  east  of  the  Jordan  OTeragainst  Jericho.  See  Text,  VoL  L 
p.  '551. — ^Further,  Phienon  is  said  by  them  to  be  situated  between  Petra 
and  Zoar ;  art.  Fenan,  ^iviav. — Last  of  all,  Jerome  expressly  affirms, 
that  Zoar  was  in  the  borders  of  Moab :  ^^  Segor  in  finibus  Moabitarum 
sita  est,  dividens  ab  iis  terram  Philistiim; "  Comm.  in  Esa.  xt.  5.  He 
is  here  speaking  of  Zoar  as  being  the  key  (Teotes)  of  Moab  towards  the 
west. 

In  like  manner,  the  crusaders  in  the  expedition  of  king  Baldwin  I, 
to  the  country  S.  £.  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  A.  D.  1100,  after  marching 
from  Hebron  and  descending  into  the  Oh6r,  proceeded  around  the  aonS 
end  of  the  lake,  {girato  autem  la4ni  a  parts  australiy)  and  came  at 
length  to  the  place  called  Segor,  doubtless  the  Zoghar  of  Abulfoda. 
From  this  point  theybegan  to  enter  the  eastern  mountains.  Fulcher 
Cam.  23.  p.  405.     Will.  Tyr.  10.  8. 

All  these  circumstances  seem  to  me  decisive  as  to  the  position  of 
Zoar  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
near  its  southern  end.  Josephus  and  Eusobius  indeed  expressly  describe 
the  sea,  the  one  as  extending  to  Zoar,  and  the  other  as  lying  between 
Jericho  and  that  place;  Jo  eph.  B.  J.  4.  8.  4.  Onomast  art  Mare  Sa* 
linarum.  This  would  still  be  true  in  a  general  sense,  supposing  Zoar 
to  have  stood,  as  I  have  assumed  in  the  text,  in  the  moutdi  of  Wady 
Kerak,  where  it  issues  upon  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula.  This  point 
is  in  fact  the  southern  end  of  the  broad  part  of  the  sea ;  the  water  whiefa 
extends  further  south  forming  rather  a  bay ;  while  the  site  in  question  is 
hardlT  more  distant  from  the  southern  extremity  even  of  this  bay,  than 
Jericho  is  from  the  north  end  of  the  sea.  Further,  this  position  of  Zoar 
seems  to  me  to  be  strongly  implied  in  the  notice  of  Eusebius  aboTo 
quoted,  which  places  Luith  between  Areopolis  and  Zoar ;  for  had  Zoar 
lain  further  south,  for  instance  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  ol-Ahsy,  (the 
present  Safieh,)  it  would  haTC  been  far  more  natural  to  say,  that  Lnith 
lay  between  Charao-Moab  (Kerak)  and  Zoar.  So  too  Jerome's  account 
of  Zoar  as  the  vectes  of  Moab  against  Palestine,  points  to  the  same  con- 
clusion ;  for  Wady  Kerak  was  (and  is  to  the  present  day)  the  great  road 
between  southern  Judoa  and  the  country  of  Moab. 

The  account  giTcn  of  the  lower  part  of  Wady  Kerak  by  Irby  and 
Mangles,  is  as  follows:  "  All  this  tract  mieht  be,  and  probably  has  been 
irrigated ;  for  it  would  be  easy  to  dam  up  Sie  brpok  and  conduct  it  in 
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almost  erery  direotioD.  The  form  of  fields,  and  oTen  tbo  marks  of  far- 
rows, are  to  be  seen ;  and  some  rains  like  those  of  cottases,  or  of  a  small 
hamlet  Lower  down  there  is  very  clearly  an  ancient  site ;  stones  that 
ha  Ye  been  ased  in  building,  thoogh  for  the  most  part  unhewn,  are  strewed 
over  a  great  sar&ce  of  uneven  ground,  and  mixed  both  with  bricks 
and  pottery.  This  appearance  continues  without  interruption,  during 
the  space  of  at  least  half  a  mile,  quite  down  to  the  plain ;  so  that  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  extent  We  noticed 
one  column,  and  we  found  a  pretty  specimen  of  antique  variegated  glass ; 
it  may  possibly  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Zoar.  Near  these  remains, 
the  Wady  opens  from  its  glen  into  the  plain  to  the  northward  by  a  nook, 
where  there  is  a  wall  of  rude  brick,  with  an  arched  doorway."  Travels 
p.  447,  sq.  [18a] 

The  preceding  considerations  seem  to  me  sufficiently  to  bear  out  all 
the  positions  taken  in  the  text  relative  to  the  ancient  Zoar.  A  few 
other  historical  notices  may  properly  find  their  place  here. 

The  earliest  name  of  Zoar  was  Bela,  Qen.  14,  2.  In  the  Septoagint 
the  name  Zoar  is  written  ^rjytap,  Segor;  Josephus  gives  it  by  Z«japa, 
Zoara;  while  Eusebius  and  Jerome  use  both  forms.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  Zoar  continued  to  exist  as  a  citv  of  Moab ; 
Deat  84,  8.  Is.  15, 5.  Jer.  48,  84.  It  is  never  mentioned  as  belong- 
ing to  Judea;  except  where  Josephus  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  wrest- 
ed from  the  Arabians  by  Alexander  Jannaeus,  Antiq.  14.  1.  4.  Ptol- 
emy also  assigns  it  to  Arabia  Petraea;  see  Reland  Palsest  p.  468. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  in  their  day  as  having  many  inhabitants 
and  a  Roman  garrison ;  Onomast  art  Bcda,  Stephen  of  Byzantium 
calls  it  a  large  village  and  a  fortress;  Reland  Palsest  p.  1065.  In  the 
ecclesiastical  NoHtim  it  is  mentioned  as  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  the 
Third  Palestine,  down  to  the  centuries  preceding  the  crusades ;  Reland 
pp.  217,  228,  226;  comp.  ^.  280.  The  crusaders  appear  to  have  found 
the  name  Segor  (Zoghar)  still  extant;  and  describe  the  place  as  pleasant- 
ly situated  with  many  palm  trees ;  Fulcher  Camot  28.  p.  405.  Will 
Tyr.  10.  8.  Hence  they  also  call  it  ViUa  Palmarum^  and  likewise 
Paumier  or  Palmer;  Albert.  Aq.  7.  41,  42.  Jac.  de  Vitr.  58.  p.  1076. 
Will  Tyr.  22.  80.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  Jericho  and  'Ain  Ji^,  the 
palm  trees  have  here  also  disappeared ;  and  although  the  name  of  Zoghar 
appears  to  have  exbted  in  Abulfeda^s  time,  yet  we  have  no  farther  noti- 
ces of  the  city  itself 

In  view  of  all  this  testimony,  M.  de  Saulcy  ought  not  to  assume,  so 
lightly  as  he  has  done,  the  identity  of  the  names  and  position  of  Zoar 
and  Zuweirah.    Narrat  I.  p.  481,  482. 


Note  XXXVL— Pages  152,  178. 

Tomb  of  Aaeok.  The  following  account  is  given  by  Irby  and 
Mangles  of  their  ascent  of  Mount  Hor  in  1818,  and  of  the  Muham- 
medan  Wely  dedicated  to  Neby  HdrtUn  on  the  summit  Travek  p. 
484  sq.  [184.] 

'^  We  engaged  an  Arab  shepherd  as  our  guide,  and  leaving  Abu   Ba- 
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shtd  with  our  servants  and  horses,  where  the  steepT^ess  of  the  ascent  eom« 
mences,  we  began  to  mount  the  track,  which  is  extremely  steep  and 
toilsome,  and  affords  but  an  indifferent  footing.  In  most  parts  the  pil- 
mm  must  pick  his  way  as  he  can,  and  frequently  on  his  hands  and 
knees.  Where  by  nature  it  would  have  been  impassable,  there  are 
flights  of  rude  steps,  or  inclined  planes,  constructed  of  stones  laid 
together ;  and  here  and  there  are  niches  to  receive  the  footsteps,  cut 
in  the  live  rocL  The  impressions  of  pilgrims^  feet  are  scratched  in 
the  rock  in  many  places;  but  without  mscriptions.  Much  juniper 
grows  on  the  mountain,  almost  to  the  very  summit,  and  manv  flower- 
ing plants  which  we  had  not  observed  elsewhere;  some  of  these  are 
very  beautiful;  most  of  them  are  thorny.  On  the  top  there  is  an 
overhanging  shelf  in  the  rock,  which  forms  a  sort  of  cavern ;  here  we 
found  a  skin  of  extremely  bad  water,  suspended  for  drinking,  and  a 
pallet  of  straw,  with  the  pitcher  and  other  poor  utensils  of  the  Sheikh 
who  resides  here.  He  is  a  decrepit  old  man,  who  has  lived  here  dur- 
ing the  space  of  forty  years,  and  occasionally  endured  the  fatigue  of 
descending  and  reascending  the  mountain. 

"  The  tomb  itself  is  enclosed  in  a  small  building,  differing  not  at 
all  in  external  form  and  appearance  from  those  of  Muhammedan  saints, 
common  throughout  every  province  of  Turkey.  It  has  probably  been 
rebuilt  at  no  remote  period;  some  small  columns  are  bedded  in  the 
walls,  and  some  fragments  of  granite,  and  slabs  of  white  marble  are 
lying  about  The  door  is  near  the  southwest  angle;  within  which  a 
tomb,  with  a  pall  thrown  over  it,  presents  itself  immediately  on  en- 
tering; it  is  patched  together  out  of  fragments  of  stone  and 
marble,  that  have  made  part  of  other  fabrics.  Upon  one  of  these  are 
several  short  lines  in  the  Hebrew  character,  cut  in  a  slovenly  man- 
ner; we  had  them  interpreted  at  Acre,  and  they  proved  to  be  merely 
the  names  of  a  Jew  and  his  family  who  had  scratched  this  record. 
.  .  There  are  rnM  and  shreds  of  yam  with  glass  beads  and  paras, 
left  as  votive  offerings  by  the  Arabs. 

^'  Not  far  from  the  northwest  angle  is  a  passage,  descending  by  steps 
to  a  vault  or  grotto  beneath,  for  we  were  uncertain  which  to  call  it, 
being  covered  with  so  thick  a  coat  of  whitewash,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  whether  it  is  built  or  hollowed  out  It  appeared,  in  great 
part  at  least,  a  grotto ;  the  roof  is  covered,  but  the  whole  is  rude,  ill- 
fashioned,  and  quite  dark.  The  Sheikh,  who  was  not  informed  that  we 
were  Christians,  furnished  us  with  a  lamp  of  butter.  Towards  the  fur- 
ther end  of  this  dark  vault  lie  the  two  corresponding  leaves  of  an  iron 
grating,  which  formerly  prevented  all  nearer  approach  to  the  tomb  of 
the  prophet ;  they  have,  however,  been  thrown  down,  and  we  advanced 
so  as  to  touch  it ;  it  wa^  covered  by  a  ragged  pall.  We  were  obliged  to 
descend  barefooted;  and  were  not  without  some  apprehension  of  tread- 
ing on  scorpions  or  other  reptiles  in  such  a  place. 

^^  The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  edifice  is  extremely  extensive  in 
every  direction ;  but  the  eye  rests  on  few  objects,  which  it  can  clearly 
distinguish  and  give  a  name  to;  though  an  excellent  idea  is  obtained  of 
the  general  face  and  features  of  the  country  •  •  •  An  artist  who 
would  study  rook  scenery  in  all  its  wildest  and  most  extravagant  forms, 
and  in  colours  which,  to  one  who  has  not  seen  them,  would  scarcely  ap- 
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Gftr  to  be  in  nature,  would  find  himself  rewarded,  should  he  resort  to 
oont  Hor  for  that  sole  purpose. 

<*  We  had  employed  just  an  hour  in  the  asoent;  and  found  that  our  re- 
turn to  the  place  where  we  had  left  our  horses,  occupied  the  same  time.'^ 

Mr  Legh  who  accompanied  Irby  and  Mangles,  says :  *^  Against  the 
walls  of  the  upper  apartment  were  suspended  beads,  bits  of  cloth  and 
leather,  rotire  offerings  left  by  the  devotees ;  on  one  side,  let  into  the 
wall,  we  were  shown  a  dark-looking  stone,  that  was  reputed  to  possess 
considerable  virtues  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  to  have  formerly  served 
as  a  seat  to  the  prophet"  According  to  Mr  Stephens,  ostrich  eggs  have 
since  been  added  to  the  other  offerings  here  suspended ;  Incidents,  etc. 
IL  p.  95.  Schubert  found,  near  the  top  of  the  mountain,  many  frag- 
ments of  pottery  and  bits  of  coloured  glass ;  but  the  convent  which  he 
speaks  of  as  having  ouee  stood  here,  seems  to  have  no  sufficient  historical 
foundation;  Reise  II.  p.  420,  421. 

The  irregular  form  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Hor,  has  already  been 
alluded  to;  Text  p.  125.  The  date  of  the  tomb  of  Aaron  goes  back 
beyond  the  time  of  the  crusaders,  who  already  found  here  an  oratory  or 
Wely;  Oesta  Dei  p.  581.  Fulch.  Camot  ib.  d.  405.— The  old  Sheikb 
who  formerly  resided  on  the  mountain  has  lone  been  dead ;  his  place  as 
keejper  of  the  Wely  was  now  occupied  by  an  iimabitant  of  Eljy,  who  oc- 
easionally  visits  the  spot  He  was  present  during  our  affair  at  Wady 
MCisa,  and  strongly  took  our  part ;  probably  not  being  willing  to  forego 
the  benefit  which  might  be  expected  to  accrue  to  himself,  should  we  ascend 
the  mountain. 


NoTB  XXXVIL— Page  171,  173. 

Petra.  Two  or  three  questions  respecting  the  various  names  applied 
to  Petra,  and  also  respecting  the  application  of  this  name  to  other  places, 
remain  to  be  investigated. 

Josephus  relates,  that  the  most  ancient  name  of  Petra  was  Arke  or 
Ankeme  (ApKtjy  'Apcic^i;),  and  that  it  was  so  called  from  its  founder 
Rekem  (o;;^),  one  of  the  Midianitish  kings  slain  by  the  Israelites ;  Num. 
81,  8.  Joseph.  Ant  4.  4.  7.  ib.  4  7.  1.  But  this  seems  to  be  some- 
what doubtful ;  for  the  Targums  of  Onkeloe  and  Pseudo-JonaUian  apply 
the  name  Rekem  (o;;^)  not  to  Petra,  but  to  Kadesh ;  Oen.  16,  14  20, 
L  Ensebius  and  Jerome,  indeed,  speak  of  Rekem  as  the  Syrian  name 
for  Petra;  but  as  in  another  place  they  cite  Josephus  as  their  authority 
for  this  assertion,  it  would  seem  that  they  in  no  case  speak  from  their 
own  knowledge;  Ooomast  arts.  P&tra,  B§cmn,  oomp.  art.  Areem, 

There  seems  to  be  no  further  very  definite  ancient  notice  of  this 
name ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Abulfeda  de- 
scribes S;P^<^  called  er-Rakim,  which  in  its  character  would  well  corres- 
pond to  Wady  MAsa :  "Among  the  noted  towns  of  Syria  is  er-Rak!m,  a 
small  place  near  the  Belka,  the  houses  of  which  are  all  cut  in  the  live 
rock,  as  if  of  one  stems;"  Tab.  Svr.  p.  11.  This  is  accordingly  as- 
sumed by  Sehultens  and  others,  as  the  Arekem  of  Josephus  and  the  Petra 
of  the  Greeks;  Yita  Salad.  Indbz  art  Errakimwn,  BOsching  Th. 
XL  L  p.  608.    But  the  position  near  the  Belka  is  inconsistent  with  such 
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an  hypotliesU;  and  th'i  matter  is  set  at  rest  by  another  passage  in  the 
same  author.  In  his  Annals,  Abulfeda  speaks  of  the  same  place  as  near 
to  Kerak ;  and  rehites  that  NQreddin,  marching  from  Damascos  to  Kerak, 
advanced  as  far  as  to  er-Rakim  and  there  turned  back.  It  lay  therefore 
north  of  Kerak.  Abulf  AnnaL  MusL  ad  A.  H.  568.  Schult  Excerpt, 
in  Vit.  Sal  p.  15.  See  Oejenius  Comm.  za  Jes.  16,  1.  p.  537.  The 
excavated  dwellings  found  by  Seetzen,  which  Q-esenius  refers  to  this 
place,  were  situated  far  to  the  north  both  of  the  Belka  and  of  Jebel 
*Ajlan;  Zaoh's  Monatl.  Corr.  XVIII.  pp.  855,  356. 

Equally  untenable  is  the  hypothesis  first  suggested  by  Bochart,  which 
identifies  Petra  or  Wady  M(^sa  with  the  place  called  by  Arabian  writers 
el-Hijr,  where  are  excavated  caverns.  Bochart  was  probably  led  to  it 
by  the  Chaldee  form  x'lan ,  Gen.  16,  14  20,  1 ;  which  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos  there  reads  instead  of  Bered  and  Shur.  He  and  others  also 
read  the  Arabic  name  as  el-Hajr  (a  stone),  and  held  it  therefore  to  be 
synonymous  with  the  name  Petra;  although  it  is  properly  written  with 
Kesrah,  eH-Hijr^  and  has  no  such  meaning.  See  Freytag's  Lex.  Arab. 
I.  pp.  345,  316.  Bjohart  Geogr.  Saor.  p.  688.  Bernard  on  Joseph.  Ant. 
4.  4.  7.  ed.  Haverc.     Reland  Pal.  p.  933. 

But  apart  from  all  this,  the  place  called  el>Hijr  lay  at  least  eight  days' 
journey  south  from  Wady  Milsa,  and  therefore  cannot  be  broi^t  into 
any  connection  with  Petra.  Edrisi  says  that  TebOk  lies  between  el-Hijr 
and  the  border  of  Syria,  four  days'  journey  from  the  latter ;  and  on  tho 
present  route  of  the  Syrian  Haj,  TebOk  is  also  four  days  sou!;h  of  Ma'dn ;' 
Edrisi  par  Jaubert  p.  333.  Burckhardt's  Travels  App.  pp.  658,  659. 
Further,  Edrisi,  in  describing  the  same  Syrian  route,  places  el-Hijr  at 
four  days  from  Tebnk  toward  Medina;  ib.  pp.  359,  360.  Barckhardt's 
notices  do  not  mention  el-Hijr ;  probably  because  the  Haj  at  the  present 
day,  south  of  Teh  ilk,  takes  a  more  western  route ;  ib.  p.  659. — The  sup- 
posed identity  of  el-Hijr  with  Petra  is  properly  denied  by  Bernard  and 
Schultens,  as  above  quoted ;  and  also  by  G^senius,  Comm.  zu  Jes.  16,  1. 
p.  537.  The  latter  however  refers  by  oversight  to  Rommel's  Abulfeda, 
p.  84 ;  where  the  writer  is  speaking  of  another  el-Hijr,  situated  in  the 
interior  province  Yemimeh.  See  Abulf.  Tab.  Arab.  ed.  Hudson,  pp. 
87,  60.    Edrisi  ib.  pp.  154, 155. 

Thus  far  of  Arabian  writers.  We  turn  now  to  another  question : 
Whether,  as  has  been  assumed,  there  existed  anciently  more  than  one 
city  of  the  name  of  Petra  ?  It  may  first  be  proper  to  remark,  that  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  general  name  of  Palestine 
had  been  so  extended  as  to  include  the  whole  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  quite 
to  Ailah.  Thus  at  the  council  of  Nicea  A.  D.  325,  among  the  bishops 
of  Palestine  whose  subscriptions  are  there  preserved,  is  the  name  of 
Peter,  bishop  of  Ailah;  and  Jerome,  paraphrasing  Eusebius,  places 
AUah  in  the  extreme  borders  of  Palestine  on  the  Red  Sea;  Onomast. 
art  Ailath.  Labbe  ConciL  Tom.  II.  c.  51.  Le  Quien  Oriens  Chr.  III. 
p.  759.  Hence  Eusebius,  writing  about  A.  D.  330,  could  with  proprie- 
ty speak  of  Petra,  sometimes  as  a  city  of  Arabia  and  sometimes  as  be- 
longing to  Palestine.  Thus  Onomast.  art  Petra :  "  Petra  civitas  Arabise 
in  terra  Edom ;  "  but  under  the  arts.  Arcem  and  Cades :  "  Petra  civi- 
tas nobilis  Palaostinse."  When  therefore  in  other  writers,  we  find  Petra 
assigned  sometimes  to  Palestine  and  sometimes  to  Arabia,  this  does  not 
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hk  itself  imply  more  than  one  Petra.  Reland  Pal.  p.  026. — Early  in 
the  fifth  eentury,  as  we  have  seen,  this  region  took  the  speoifio  name  of 
the  Third  Palestine.     See  Text  p.  161. 

Cellarius  assomes  a  Petra  of  the  Amalekites,  distinct  from  that  of 
Arabia,  on  the  strength  of  Judg.  1,  36,  and  2  Kings  14,  7 ;  where  a 
Petra  (Heb.  Sela)  is  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  ascent  of  Akrab- 
bim  and  with  the  Valley  of  Salt;  Notit.  OrbisII.  p.  580.  The  consider- 
ations advanced  in  the  text,  show  this  conjecture  to  be  without  solid . 
foundation ;  see  Text  p.  169  sq. 

At  a  still  earlier  period,  a  Petra  of  Palestine  had  been  assumed,  also 
as  distinct  from  Petra  of  Arabia,  on  the  strength  of  a  passage  in  the 
works  of  St.  Athanasius ;  see  Geogr.  Sacr.  Caroli  a  St.  Paulo,  Amst 
1711.  p.  306.  Reland  p.  927.  The  passage  is  usually  referred  to  as 
contained  in  the  ^'  Epist  ad  solitariam  Vitam  agentes ;  "  though  in  the 
Benedictine  edition  at  least,  it  is  found,  not  in  that  epistle,  but  in  the 
Historia  Arianor.  ^  18,  Opera  Tom.  I.  p.  354.  Paris  1698 :  koX  "Apturv 
u€v  /cat  'AoT^ov  Tov  /jL€v  awo  Il€Tptt>v  rrj^  HaXaurrivrj^  rov  ^  avo  rrjs 
ApajSias  iiruTKoirov^,  '^  Et  Arium  quidem  et  Asterium,  ilium  Petrarum 
Palsestmse,  hunc  ex  Arabia,  episcopos.^'  In  another  place  Athanasius 
speaks  of  Asterius  alone  as  bishop  of  Petra  in  Arabia :  'Xaripio^  Utrplav 
T^5  'ApajStas,  Tomus  ad  Antioch.  §  10.  Opera  Tom.  I.  ii  p.  776. 

Now,  as  Reland  justly  remarks,  if  there  was  actually  a  city  called 
Petra,  an  episcopal  see  in  Palestine,  distinct  from  that  of  Arabia,  it  is 
certainly  very  singular,  that  there  should  nowhere  exist  the  slightest  al- 
lusion to  it  in  all  the  subscriptions  of  councils,  in  the  various  ecclesiasti- 
cal Notitias,  and  in  the  numerous  writings  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who 
were  cotemporary  with  Athanasius,  and  lived  in  and  wrote  expressly 
upon  Palestine.  This  remark  affords  strong  ground  to  suspect  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  text  in  the  passage  of  Athanasius ;  which,  as  Reland  has 
acutely  shown,  might  very  easily  take  place.  Either  the  word  IlerpuH' 
has  been  transposed  from  its  proper  place,  so  that  we  ought  to  read  :  rov 
/uy  awo  T^S  UaXatoTlvi^,  rov  6k  dxro  Ilerpaiv  t^  *Apa)S(a«, — or,  as  is  more . 
probable,  the  word  Uerptav  was  at  first  a  gloss  in  the  margin,  afterwards 
mserted  in  the  text  in  the  wroug  place.  On  the  latter  supposition,  no 
city  was  originally  mentioned,  but  the  text  stood  thus :  rov  fiky  diro 
IlaAaurTinT?,  rov  3c  avb  *Apaj8ia?.  That  this  is  the  true  reading  is  ren- 
dered the  more  probable  from  the  fact,  that  Athanasius  himself  in 
another  place  uses  the  very  same  formula :  MaKoplov  avo  IlaXatoTtn^s 
Kol  'Aoreptov  diro  ^ApajSuis,  Apol.  contra  Arianos  ^  48.  0pp.  Tom.  I.  p. 
166.  ( Here  we  have  obviously  the  corruption  MoKopiov  for  *Apuov. )  The 
same  reading  is  also  supported  by  two  like  passages  in  the  historical  frag- 
ment of  Uilarius,  where  he  speaks  of  the  same  bishops,  p.  188 :  "Arium 
ex  PalsBstina  et  Stephanum  (Asterium)  de  Arabia ;  '^  and  p.  1293 : 
''Ariusa  Palaestina,  Astaru^  (Asterius)  ab  Arabia."  See  Reland  Palsest 
p.  928. — The  preceding  considerations  seem  to  me  completely  to  do 
away  the  authority  of  this  isolated  and  unsupported  passage  of  Athana- 
rins. 

One  other  point  of  confusion  remains  to  be  noticed.  We  haye  seen 
in  the  text,  that  the  crusaders  thought  they  found  Petra  in  Kerak ;  to 
which  they  accordingly  gave  the  name  of  *'  Petra  deserti,"  and  established 
there  a  Latin  bishopric;  see  Text  pp.  166, 167.   There  can  be  no  question 
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that  their  *^  Petra  deserti  **  was  Kerak ;  for  besides  the  passages  cited 
in  the  text,  William  of  Tyre  writes  expressly,  20.  28 :  "  Seoimdaa  Arabias 
motropolim  Petram,  qase  alio  nomine  Crao  appellatar ; ''  and  again,  22. 
28 :  ^*  Urbem  cui  nomen  pristinum  Petra  deserti,  modemnm  Tero  Orach.'' 
So  too  Jacob  de  Yitry  c  56,  p.  1077  :  ^'  Est  antem  Petra  civitas  mnni- 
tissima,  quae  yulgari  nomine  hodie  dicitar  Orac  et  Petra  deserti ; ''  and 
he  goes  on  to  say  correctly:  "Estautem  jazta  urbem  antiquissimam, 
quae  dicitar  Rabbatfa ; ''  meaning  the  rains  of  Kabbah  still  found  two  or 
three  hours  north  of  Kerak. 

I  have  also  already  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  after  the  destraction  of 
the  ancient  Petra,  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  Third  Palestine  was 
transferred  to  Kabbah ;  as  appears  from  the  two  later  Latin  Notitiso,  in 
which  the  name  of  Petra  is  not  found,  but  Kabbah  stands  as  the  metro* 
polls;  Keland  Pal.  pp.  223,  226.  See  Text,  p.  166.  But  now,  on  the 
strength  of  two  doubtful  passages,  it  has  been  held,  that  the  name  of 
Petra  deserti  was  also  sometimes  applied  in  like  manner  to  Kabbah.  See 
Kaumer  Pal.  p.  412  sq.  The  first  passage  is  the  title  inscribed  OTcr 
one  of  the  Latin  Natitim  BhoYemeniioned:  Sedes  ierHa  Arraba  Moo- 
bitis,  id  est  Petra  deserti.  These  last  words  are  obyiously  nothing 
more  than  a  gloss,  added  by  the  Latin  transcriber  or  compiler;  implying 
only,  that,  as  he  supposed,  the  metropolitan  seat  of  Kabbah  was  onoe 
known  as  that  of  Petra  deserti — The  other  passage  is  in  William 
of  Tyre,  15.  21 :  ^  Castrum  asdificayit  cui  nomen  Crach,  . . .  juxta  urbem 
antiquisslmam  ejusdem  Arabiss  metropolim,  prius  dictam  Kaba,  .  .  . 
postea  vero  dicta  est  Petra  deserti."  But  this  is  in  direct  contradiction 
with  himself  and  the  other  historians  of  the  crusades.  Thus  be  says  in 
22.  28 :  "  Urbem  cui  nomen  pristinum  Petra  deserti,  modernum  vero 
Orach."  See  too  the  other  references  just  above,  and  Text,  pp.  163, 
164,  166,  167.  Hence  it  is  a  natural  supposition,  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  passage  in  question  was  a  lapsus  either  of  the  author,  or 
more  probably  of  some  transcriber. — ^The  later  confused  and  erroneous 
notices  of  Brocardus  and  Mirinus  Sanutus  need  not  here  be  taken  into 
the  account. 

The  general  result  then  of  the  inquiries  in  the  present  note,  is  the 
following,  viz.  That  there  was  in  ancient  times  only  a  single  city  called 
Petra,  which  is  spoken  of  successively  and  sometimes  indiscriminate- 
ly  as  belonging  to  Edom,  Arabia,  and  Palestine,  and  whose  remains  are 
still  seen  in  Wady  MOsa;  that  to  this  city,  whether  as  existing  or  in 
ruins,  as  Petra  or  as  Wady  MOsa,  Arabian  writers,  so  far  as  yet  known, 
make  no  allusion  earlier  than  the  13th  and  15th  centuries ;  and  that  the 
crusaders  transferred  the  name  of  Petra  (Petra  deserti)  to  Kerak,  and 
to  that  place  alone. 

Note  XXXVIII.— Page  192. 

Oatastrophb  of  Sodom.  The  following  is  the  original  of  the  letter 
of  L.  von  Bttoh,  given  in  the  text 

BerHriy  20  Avril,  1839. 

HONSISUR, 

G^est  plut6t  pour  rdpondre  i  Thonorable  oonfianoe  que  tous  voulei 
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aroir  en  moi,  que  dans  re8p6ra]ioe  de  poavoir  voas  faire  nne  observation 
digne  de  voos  ^tre  pr^sent^e,  que  je  vous  adresse  oes  liznes. 

La  valine  du  Joardain  est  une  crevasse,  qui  sMtend  depuis  le  Liban 
jiisqu'4  la  mer  Rooge  sans  interruption.  Yoil^,  k  ce  qui  me  semble,  le 
r^sultat  dc  vos  recherehes,  comme  de  oelles  de  Mr  de  Berton  et  Mr  Cal- 
lier,  qui,  malgre  oe  fait,  en  veulent  k  Mr  Bitter  pour  avoir  dit  la  m^me 
chose.  Ges  longues  crevasses,  fr^quentes  surtout  dans  les  montagnes 
calcaires,  donnent  la  configuration  k  nos  continents.  Si  elles  sent  tr6s 
larges  et  profondee,  elles  donnent  passage  aux  montagnes  primitives,  qui, 
par  cette  raison,  forment  des  chaines^  dans  une  direction,  que  la  crevasse 
leur  a  prescrite.  On  pent  done  s'attcndre  k  un  plus  grand  developpement 
des  agents  volcaniques  au  fond  de  cette  crevasse,  que  sur  les  hauteurs. 

Le  sel  gemme  est,  d^apres  les  recherehes  les  plus  recentes,  un  produit 
d'une  action  voleanique  ou  plutonique  le  long  d'une  ouverture  de  cette 
nature.  Mais,  les  sources  d^asphalte  ou  de  bitume  le  soot  aussi ;  comme 
le  proavent  la  quantity  de  sources  de  bitume  depuis  le  pied  du  Zagros  aux 
environs  de  Bassorah  josqu'^  Mosul,  et  aussi  d  Bakou ;  comme  le  prou- 
vent  encore  la  source  de  bitume  dans  le  golfe  de  Naples,  et  k  Mellilli 
pr^s  de  Siracuse ;  comme  le  prouvent  les  sources  de  bitume  sur  Pile  de 
Zante,  et  m&me  le  bitume  de  Sejssel  dont  on  fait  lee  trottoirs  k  Paris. 

L'Asphalte  de  la  mer  Morte  n*est  vraieemblablement  que  le  bitume 
consolid^  au  fond  du  lac,  qui  ne  pent  pas  s'^couler,  et  forme  par  conse- 
quent une  couche  sur  le  fond,  comme  k  Pile  de  Trinidad.  11  est  assei 
vraisemblable,  que  cette  accumulation  se  soit  faite  dans  les  temps  recul^ 
comme  de  nos  jours ;  et  si  des  actions  volcaniques,  une  elevation  du  ter- 
rain, et  des  tremblements  de  terre  ont  mis  au  jour  des  masses  d'asphalte 
analogues  a  celle  que  vous  avez  d^crite,  (ph^nom^ne  de  la  plus,  haute 
importance,  inconnu  jusqu'ici,)  on  pent  tr^s  bien  concevoir  la  conflagra- 
tion de  cites  enti^res  par  rinflammation  de  mati^res  si  ^minemment  com- 
bustibles. 

Si  on  pouvait  d^couvrir  quelque  masse  basaltique  dans  la  partie  mt^- 
ridionale  ou  vers  Fextremito  sud  de  la  mer  Morte,  on  pouvait  croire, 
qu'un  "  djke^'  basaltique  se  soit  fait  jour  lors  de  la  c6l^bre  catastrophe, 
comme  cela  est  arrive  en  1820  pr^s  de  Tile  de  Banda,  et  dans  un  autre 
temps  au  pied  du  volcan  de  Temate.  (Descript.  phjs.  des  lies  Canaries, 
p.  412,  433.)  Les  mouvements  qui  accompagnent  la  sortie  d^un  tel 
'*  dyke "  sent  bien  en  ^tat  de  produire  tons  les  ph^nomeDCs,  qui  ont 
clumg^s  cette  contr^  int^ressante,  sans  exercer  une  influence  trcs  mar- 
quee sur  la  forme  et  la  configuration  des  montagnes  k  Tentour. 

La  fertility  du  sol  depend  quelquefob  de  trcs  legers  accidents.  II 
n'est  pas  probable,  que  le  bitume  soit  propre  pour  I'augmenter.  Mais  il 
est  bien  possible,  que  les  mouvements  du  terrain  ont  pu  mettre  au  jour 
one  plus  grande  masse  de  sel  gemme,  qui  entrain^  par  les  eaux  vers  lo 
fond  de  la  valine,  suffirait  pour  lui  dter  sa  productibilit^.  Le  sel  ^mme 
n'aurait  pas  tant  firapp^  Lot,  pour  s'imaginer  que  sa  femme  eOt  6t6  chang6e 
en  sel,  si  on  avait  eu  connaissance  de  son  existence  entre  les  couches  do 
toute  la  montagne,  avant  la  catastrophe  memorable. 

Illaut  esperer,  que  la  Society  g<Sologiquc  de  Londres,  si  active, 
Toudra  bien  un  jour  envover  un  de  ses  membres,  pour  ^clairer  avec  la 
flambeau  de  la  Otologic  des  faits  qui  int^ressent  tout  le  monde.     Mais, 
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il  fkadrftit  reebercher  toate  U  couE^tatimi  g^ologiqne  et  da  Liban  et  de 
toate  ]&  valine  du  Jowrdain,  depais  Tiberiaff  jnaqu'^  Akaba. 

Je  oon^ois,  Monsieur,  que  toute  oeci  doil  peu  yoos  oontenter.  Mala, 
je  pense  qu'  il  est  temeraire  de  se  faire  une  th^rie  sur  des  fidts,  dont  on 
n'a  pas  du  moins  observe  soi-m^me  les  r^sultats. 

J'ai  rhonnour  d^dtre  aveo  la  plus  haute  consideration, 

Monsieur, 
Yotre  tr^humble  et  ob^issant, 
Leopold  dk  Bucb. 


Note  XXXIX.— Page  195. 

Stations  of  the  IsRABLirES.  The  following  Table,  arranged  in 
aocordance  with  the  suggestions  advanced  in  the  text,  presents  a  synop- 
tical view  of  all  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  enumerated,  from  their 
departure  out  of  Egypt  until  their  arrival  overagainst  Jericho. 

1.  Fn»n  Egypt  io  Sinai. 


Exodus  c.  12-19. 

Numbers  c  88. 

From  Barneses,  12,  87. 

From  Barneses,  verse  3. 

1.  Succoth,  12,  87. 

Succoth,  vs.  5. 

2.  Etham,  18, 20. 

Etham,  vs.  6. 

3.  Pi-haheroth,  14,  2. 

Pi-haheroth,  vs.  7. 

4.  Passage  through  the  Bed  Sea, 

Passage  through  the  Bed  Sea,  and 

14,  22;   and  three  days' 

three  days'  march  in  the  des^t 

march  into  the  desert  of 

of  Etham,  vs.  8. 

Shur,  15,  22. 

5.  Marah,  15,  28. 

Marah,  vs.  8. 

6.  Elim,  15,  27. 

Elim,  vs.  9. 

7. 

Encampment  by  the  Bed  Sea,  vsl  10. 

8.  DesertofSin,  16, 1. 

Desert  of  Sin,  vs.  11. 

9. 

Dophka,  vs.  12. 

10. 

Alusb,vs.l8. 

11.  Bephidim,  17, 1. 

Bephidim,  vs.  14. 

12.  Desert  of  Sinai,  19,  1. 

Desert  of  Sinai,  vs.  15. 

2.  From  Sinai  io  Kadesh  ihs  second  time. 


Numbers  c.  10-20. 
From  the  desert  of  Sinai,  10,  12. 
18.  Taberah,  11,  8.   Deut  9, 22. 

14.  Kibroth^iattaavah,  11,  84. 

15.  Haseroth,  11,  85. 

16.  Kadesh,  in  the  desert  of  Pa- 

ran,  12, 16.  18,  26.  Deut. 
1,  2.  19.  Hence  they 
turn  back  and  wander  for 


Numbers  c.  88. 
From  the  desert  of  Sinai,  vs.  16. 

Kibroth-hattaavah,  ys.  16. 
Haseroth,  va  17* 


thirty-eight 
14,  25  S4. 


years  J  Num. 
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17. 

18. 
19. 
fiO. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
88. 
34. 
35. 


Return 
20,  1. 


to    Eadesb,     Num. 


Bidima,  YB.  18.* 
Runmon^pures,  tb.  19. 
Libnah,  vs.  20. 
Rissah,  vs.  21. 
Kehelathah,  vs.  22. 
Mount  Shi^her,  ▼&  23. 
Haradah,  vs.  24. 
Makheloth,  vs.  25. 
Tahath,  vs.  26. 
Tarah,  vs.  27. 
Mithoah,  vs.  28. 
Hashmonah,  vs.  29. 
Moserotb,  vs.  30. 
Bene-jaakan,  vs.  81. 
Hor-hagidgady  vs.  82. 
Jotbathah,  vs.  88. 
Ebronab,  vs.  84. 
Esion-gaber,  vs.  85. 
Kadesh,  vs.  86. 


8.  From  Kadesh  to  ih4  Jordan. 


86. 
87. 

38. 
89. 
40. 


41. 
42. 
48. 
44. 
45. 

46. 

47. 
48. 
49. 

60. 
61. 
62. 


Num.  CO.  20.  21.  Deut  cc. 
1.  2.  10. 
From  Kadesh,  Num.  20,  22. 
Beeroth    Bene-jaakan,  Deut 

10,6. 
Mount  Hor,  Num.  20,22;  or 

Mosera,    Deut.     10,     6; 

where  Aaron  died. 
Gudgodah,  Deut.  10,  7. 
Jotbath,  Deut.  10,  7. 
Way  of  the  Red  Sea,  Num. 

21,    4;     by   Elath    and 

Eiion-gaber,  Deut  2,  8. 


Oboth,  Num.  21, 10. 
]ye-abarim,  Num.  21,  11. 
The  brook  Zered,  Num.  21, 

12.    Deut  2,  18.  14. 
The  brook  Amon,  Num.  21, 

18.    Deut.  2,  24. 


Beer    (well)    in   the  desert. 

Num.  21, 16.  18. 
Mattanah,  21,  18. 
Nahaliel,  21, 19. 
Bamoth,  21,  19. 


Numbers,  c.  33. 
From  Kadesh,  vs.  87. 

Mount  Hor,  vs.  87. 


Zalmonah,  v&  41. 

Punon,  vs.  42. 

Oboth,  vs.  48. 

Ije-abarim,  or  lim,  vs.  44.  45. 


Dibon-gad,  vs.  45 ;  now  Dhib&n. 
Almon-diblathaim^  vs. '46. 
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53.  Piflgah,  pat  for' the  ran^  of 

Abarim,  of  which  Piagah 
was  part;  21,  20. 

54.  By  the  way  of  Bashan  to  the 

plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan, 
near  Jericho;  Num.  21, 
83.     22,1. 


Mountains  of  Abarim,  near  to  Nebo, 
▼8.  47. 


Pbiins  of  Moab  by  Jordan, 
Jericho,  vs.  48. 


near 


Note  XL.— Page  243. 

Itineraries.  In  April,  1835,  the  Rev.  E.  Smith  made  a  journey 
from  Beiri\t  along  the  coast  to  Yafa,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem.  There 
were  ladies  in  the  party,  and  they  travelled  leisurely.  The  following 
Nos.  1  and  2,  are  from  imperfect  notes  of  that  journey.  No.  3  is  from 
the  Bey.  Mr  Lanneau,  drawn  up  from  hb  own  notes ;  and  gives  the 
usual  rate  between  Jerusalem  and  Y&fa.  In  comparing  Nos.  2  and  3 
the  leisure  travelling  of  one  party  must  be  taken  mto  account ;  as  well 
as  the  fact,  that  in  one  case  the  direction  of  the  journey  waa  up  the  moun- 
tain, and  in  the  other  down. 

1.  From  'Akka  io  Tdfa. 


From  ^Akka 

Biver  Na'm4n  20 

'<  el-Muk(itta'  2  15 

Haifa  30 

Convent  on  Carmel  1 

'Athlit  8  20 

A  village  1  40 

TantOra  45 
Biver  Belka 


BWer  Zerka 

R.    M. 

1  40 

Kab&rijeh 

85 

A  river 

55 

River  Aba  Zabftra 

1  50 

Mokhftlid 

2 

A  brook  [Nahr  Arstkf] 

1  50 

el-Haram 

'2  40 

Nahr  el-'Aujeh  [or  Batnul 

2  05 

Ydfii 

205 

2.  From  TAfa  to  Jervaaiem. 


From  Tifa 
T&a&r 
A  village 
Ladd 
er-Bamleh 


1 
1 

1  85 
45 


Kub&b,  on  the  first  hills         2 
L&tron,  foot  of  Wady ' Aly      1 
Sdris,  top  of  the  mountain      2  80 
Kuryet  el-'Enab,  in  a  valley      40 
Jerusalem  8  80 


8.  From  Jerusalem  io  Tdfa. 


From  Jerusalem 

Koldnieh  1 

Kuryet  el-'Enab  1 

Sdris  1 

BAb  el-Wady  1 

L&tr6n  1 


30 
80 


Eub&b 

Bamleh 

Surafend 

Beit  Dejan 

Y&sOr 

Ydfa 


1 

2 
30 

1 

80 
1 
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Note  XLL— Page  423. 

Earthquake  at  Saped.  The  following  is  the  Report  of  Mr  Thom- 
son mentioned  in  the  text,  so  &r  as  it  relates  to  Safed.  He  reached 
that  place  on  the  18th  of  Jan.  1837.  The  earthquake  took  place  on 
the  1st  of  the  same  month.  See  Missionary  Herald  for  Nov.  1837,  p. 
436  80. 

'^  Just  before  we  began  to  ascend  the  mountain  of  Safed,  we  met  our 
consular  affent  of  Sidon,  returning  home  with  his  widowed  sister.  His 
brother-in-law,  a  rich  merchant  of  Safed,  had  been  buried  up  to  his  neck 
by  the  ruins  of  his  fallen  house,  and  in  that  awful  condition  remained 
several  days,  begging  and  calling  for  help,  and  at  last  died  before  any 
one  was  found  to  assist  him !  As  we  ascended  the  steep  mountain,  we 
saw  several  dreadful  rents  and  cracks  in  the  earth  and  rocks,  giving 
painful  indications  of  what  might  be  expected  above.  But  all  anticipa- 
tions were  utterly  confounded  when  the  reality  burst  upon  our  sight. 

'^  Up  to  this  moment  I  had  refused  to  credit  the  accounts ;  but  one 
frightful  glance  convinced  me,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  language 
to  overstate  such  a  ruin.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  great  town,  which 
seemed  to  me  like  a  bee-hive  four  years  azo,  and  was  still  more  so  only 
eighteen  days  ago,  is  now  no  more.  Safed  wcu,  but  is  not  The  Jewish 
portion,  containing  a  population  of  five  or  six  thousand,  was  built  around 
and  upon  a  very  steep  mountain ;  so  steep,  indeed,  b  the  hill,  and  so 
compactly  built  was  the  town,  that  the  roofs  of  the  lower  houses  formed 
the  street  of  the  ones  above,  thus  rising  like  a  stairway  one  over  another. 
And  thus,  when  the  tremendous  shock  dashed  every  house  to  the  ground 
in  a  moment,  the  first  fell  upon  the  second,  the  second  upon  the  third, 
that  on  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  And  this  is  the  true  cause  of 
the  almost  unprecedented  destruction  of  life.  Some  of  the  lower  houses 
are  covered  to  a  great  depth,  with  the  ruins  of  many  others  which  were 
above  them.  From  this  cause  it  also  occurred,  that  a  vast  number  who 
were  not  instantaneously  killed,  perished  before  they  could  be  dug  out ; 
and  some  were  taken  out  five,  six,  and  one  (I  was  told)  seven  days  after 
the  shock,  still  alive.  One  solitary  man,  who  had  been  a  husband  and 
a  father,  told  me,  that  he  foxmd  his  wife  with  one  child  under  her  arm, 
and  the  babe  with  the  breast  still  in  its  mouth.  He  supposed  the  babe 
had  not  been  killed  by  the  falling  ruins,  but  had  died  of  hunger,  endea- 
vouring to  draw  nourishment  from  the  breast  of  its  lifeless  mother  f 
Parents  frequently  told  me,  that  they  heard  the  voices  of  their  little  ones 
crying  papa,  mamma,  fainter  and  fainter,  until  hushed  in  death ;  while 
they  were  either  struggling  in  despair,  to  free  themselves,  or  labourmg 
to  remove  the  fallen  timber  and  rocks  from  their  children. 

'*  What  a  dismal  spectacle  1  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  nothinff  is 
seen  but  one  vast  chaos  of  stones  and  earth,  timber  and  boards,  tables, 
chairs,  beds,  and  clothing,  mingled  in  horrible  confusion.  Men  every- 
where at  work,  worn  out  and  woe-begone,  uncovering  their  houses  in 
search  of  the  mangled  and  putrified  bodies  of  departed  friends ;  while 
here  and  there,  I  noticed  companies  of  two  or  three  each,  clambering 
over  the  ruins,  bearing  a  dreadful  load  of  corruption  to  the  narrow  house 
appointed  for  all  living.  I  covered  my  &ce  and  passed  on  through  the 
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balf-liymg,  wretched  remnants  of  Safed.  Some  were  weeping  in  despair, 
and  some  laughing  in  caHousnesa  still  more  dbtressing.  Here  an  old 
man  sat  solitary  on  the  wreck  of  his  once  crowded  house ;  there  a  child 
was  at  play,  too  ^oun^  to  realise  that  it  had  neither  father  nor  mother, 
brother  nor  relative,  m  the  wide  worid.  Th^  locked  around,  ns  hus- 
bands that  had  lost  their  wives,  wives  their  husbands,  parents  without 
children,  childr^i  wiUiout  parents,  and  not  a  few  left  as  the  soHtarj 
remnants  of  large  connections.  The  people  were  scattered  abroad,  above 
«nd  below  the  ruins,  in  tents  of  old  boards,  old  carpets,  mats,  canvas, 
brush,  and  earth,  and  not  a  few  dwelling  in  the  open  air ;  whBe  some 
poor  wretches,  wounded  and  bruised,  were  left  among  the  prostrate  build- 
ings, every  moment  exposed  to  death  from  the  loose  rooks  around  and 
above  Uiem. 

<<  As  soon  as  our  tent  was  pitched,  Mr  0.  and  myself  set  off  to  visit 
the  wounded.  Creeping  under  a  wretched  covering,  intended  for  a  tent, 
the  first  we  came  to,  we  found  an  emaciated  young  female  lying  on  the 
ffroond,  covered  with  the  filthiest  garments  I  ever  saw.  After  examin- 
ing several  wounds,  all  in  a  state  of  mortification,  the  poor  old  creature 
that  was  waiting  on  her  lifted  up  the  oover  of  her  feet,  when  a  moment^s 
glance  convinced  me  that  she  could  not  possibly  survive  another  day. 
The  foot  had  dropped  off,  and  the  flesh  also,  leaving  the  leg-bone  altoge- 
ther bare  1  Sending  some  laudanum  to  relieve  the  intolerable  agony  of 
her  last  hours,  we  went  on  to  other  but  equally  dreadful  scenes.  Not  to 
shock  the  feelings  by  detailing  what  we  saw,  I  will  only  mention  one 
other  case;  and  I  do  it  to  show  what  immense  suffering  these  poor  people 
have  endured,  for  the  last  eighteen  days.  Chunbering  over  a  heap  of 
ruins,  and  entering  a  low  vault  by  a  hole,  I  found  eight  of  the  wounded 
crowded  together  under  a  vast  pile  of  crumbling  rooks.  Some  with  leg^ 
broken  in  two  or  three  places,  others  so  horribly  laoerated  and  swollen 
as  scarcely  to  retain  the  shape  of  mortals ;  while  all,  left  without  washing, 
changing  bandages,  or  dressing  their  wounds,  were  in  such  a  deplorable 
state,  as  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  remain  with  them  long  enough 
to  do  them  any  good.  Although  protected  by  spirits  of  camphor,  break- 
ing through  my  handkerchief  dipped  in  it,  and  fortified  with  a  good  share 
of  resolution,  I  was  obliged  to  retreat.  Convinced,  that  whue  in  sudi 
charnel-houses  as  this,  without  air  but  such  as  would  be  fotal  to  the  Hfe 
of  a  healthy  person,  no  medicines  would  afford  relief,  we  returned  to  our 
tent,  resolving  to  erect  a  large  temporary  shed  of  boards,  broken  doors, 
and  timber,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  wounded.  The  remainder  of 
our  first  day  was  spent  in  making  preparations  for  erecting  this  little 
hospital. 

*^  Jan,  19th.  This  has  been  a  very  busy  day,  but  still  our  work 
advanced  slowly.  We  found  the  greatest  difficulty  to  get  boards  and 
timber;  and  when  the  carpenters  came,  thev  were  witiiout  proper 
tools.  In  time,  however,  we  got  something  in  the  shape  of  saws,  axes, 
nails,  and  mattocks ;  and  all  of  us  labouring  hard,  before  night  the  result 
began  to  appear.  The  governor  visited  and  greatly  praised  our  work, 
declaring  tluit  he  had  not  thought  such  a  thing  could  have  been  erected; 
and  that  the  government  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  half  so  good  a  plaoe 
for  its  own  accommodation.  Some  of  the  wounded  were  brought  and 
laid  down  before  us,  long  before  any  part  of  the  slight  building  was  roadj 
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for  their  reception ;  and  are  now  aotnallj  sheltered  in  it,  although  it  is 
altogether  unfinished.  After  dark,  I  accompanied  the  priest,  to  visit 
the  remainder  of  the  Chrbtian  population  of  Safed.  They  were  never 
numerous,  and  having  lost  about  one  half  of  their  number,  are  now  crowd- 
ed into  one  great  tent.  Several  were  wounded ;  to  these  we  gave  med- 
icine. Some  were  orphans,  to  whom  we  save  clothing;  and  the  poor 
people  had  their  necessities  supplied,  as  weU  as  our  limited  means  would 
instify.  Among  the  survivors  is  a  worthy  man,  who  has  long  wished  to 
be  connected  with  us,  and  in  whom  we  have  felt  much  interest     He  ap- 

glied  about  a  year  ago  to  have  hb  son  admitted  to  our  high  school ;  but 
e  was  then  too  young.  When  I  left  Beirikt,  it  was  my  intention  to 
bring  this  lad  with  me  on  my  return,  should  he  be  alive ;  but  alas  1  the 
afflicted  father  has  to  mourn  not  only  his  death,  but  that  of  his  mother, 
and  of  all  hb  beloved  feunily  but  one. 

^^  The  earth  continues  to  tremble  and  shake.  There  have  been  many 
dight,  and  some  very  violent  shocks,  since  we  arrived.  About  three 
o^ciock  to  day,  while  I  was  on  the  roof  of  our  building  nailing  down 
boards,  we  had  a  tremendous  shock.  A  cloud  of  dust  arose  above  the 
fedling  ruins,  and  the  people  all  rushed  out  from  them  in  dbmay.  Many 
began  to  pray  with  loud  and  lamentable  cries ;  and  females  beat  their 
bare  breasts  with  all  their  strength,  and  tore  their  garments  in  despair. 
The  workmen  threw  down  their  toob  and  fled.  Soon,  however,  order 
was  restored,  and  we  proceeded  as  usuaL  I  did  not  feel  thb  shock, 
owing  to  the  fftct  that  the  roof  of  the  shed  was  shaking  all  the  time. 
Onoo,  however,  the  jerk  was  so  sudden  and  violent,  as  to  affect  my  chest 
and  arms  precbcly  like  an  electric  shock. 

*^Jaru  20^iL  Having  finbhed  our  work,  collected  the  wounded,  db- 
tributed  medicine  and  clean  bandages  for  dressing  the  wounds,  and  hired 
a  native  physician  to  attend  the  hospital,  we  left  Safed  about  half-past 
one  o'clock  P.  M.  and  after  a  pleasant  ride  of  five  hours  and  a  half,  en- 
camped before  the  ruins  of  Tiberias. 

"  The  destruction  of  life  at  Tiberias  has  not  been  so  Rreat,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  as  at  Safed ;  owing  mainly  to  the  fact,  that 
Tiberias  b  built  on  a  level  plain,  and  Safed  on  the  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tain. Probably  about  seven  hundred  perished  here,  out  of  a  population 
of  twenty-five  hundred;  while  at  Safbd,  four  thousand  out  of  five  thou- 
sand Christians  and  Jews  were  kiUed ;  and  not  far  from  one  thousand 
Mussulmans.*' 
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APPENDIX   I. 


CURONOLOGIOAL  LIST  OF  WORKS 

OH 

PALESTI5E,  JERUSALEM,  AND  MOUNT  SINAI. 


The  foOowing  last  oomprises,  with  alight  exceptions,  only  such  works  as 
bave  been  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  these  volumes.  It  is,  I  believe, 
nearly  if  not  qnite  complete,  down  to  the  time  of  Breydenbaoh  and  Felix 
Fabri  in  A.  D.  1488.  Of  the  works  snbseqnent  to  that  period,  only  the  more 
Important  or  more  popular  are  gtven«  Yet  the  Hst  even  of  these,  at  the  time 
of  its  preparation,  was  fhller  than  any  other  extant.  The  Royal  Library  at 
Berlin,  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  using,  is  rich  in  this  department ; 
and  contains  a  large  number  of  works  on  Palestine,  from  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  onward,  which  I  have  not  found  quoted  in  any  catalogue.  True, 
most  of  them  only  repeat  each  other,  and  are  of  little  value ;  as  Is  also  the 
case  with  many  of  the  more  modem  books  of  travels.  Yet  an  enumeration 
of  them  all,  would  oertahily  belong  to  a  catalogue  which  should  claim  to  bo 
complete. — A  fUl  account  of  some  of  the  eariier  travellers  may  be  seen  in 
Bbokmanh*8  Literatur  der  dHem  ReiBiibttchre&mngen^  9  Vols.  GKOtting.  ISOS^* 
1810. 

The  works  <d  Josephus,  the  chief  source  next  to  the  Bible  for  the  bbtory 
and  antiquities  of  Palestine,  are  in  all  cases  cited  after  Ae  edition  of  Haver* 
camp,  2  Vols.  fol.  Amsterd.  1720.  The  elisions  are  the  same  in  the  editioB 
of  OberthQr,  8  Vols.  8vo.  Leipz.  1782-5.  The  portions  of  the  geographical 
works  of  Ptolemy  (fl.  250),  which  relate  to  Palestine,  are  given  in  f^  by 
Reland,  Palnstina  p.  426  sq.  The  same  is  also  the  case  tHth  that  part  of  the 
Tabula  Peutinfferiana  which  comprises  the  Holy  Land;  ibid.  p.  421.  TUs 
remarkable  Table  owes  its  name  to  Peutinger,  a  scholar  and  statesman  of 
Augsburg,  who  was  knigits  possessor*    It  is  a  rude  chart  or  deUneation  of 
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the  military  roads  of  the  Boman  empire,  with  the  distances  betwera  the 
towns,  oonstmoted  not  later  than  the  fourth  century,  and  sometimes  referred 
to  the  reign  of  Theodosins  the  Great,  about  A.  D.  880.  Hence  it  occasionally 
also  bears  the  name  of  Tabula  Theodosiana,  Mannert  and  others  place  its 
constmction  nnder  the  reign  of  Alexander  Sevems,  between  A.  D.  223  and 
285.  The  present  copy,  the  only  one  known  to  exist,  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  It  is  a  long  narrow  chart,  wound 
on  two  rollers,  one  at  each  end ;  and  is  preserved  with  great  care  in  the  Impe- 
rial Library  at  Vienna.  Scheyb  first  published  it  fully  in  /ac  simile^  fol. 
Tienna  1758 ;  and  Mannert  again,  fol.  Lips.  1829. 

The  first  of  the  following  Lists  includes  only  works  by  anthors  who  bad 
themselves  travelled  or  resided  in  Palestine,  etc.  The  second  and  third  com- 
prise geographical  descriptions  by  other  writers.  The  year  prefixed  to  a  work 
is  the  actual  date  of  the  Journey  or  residence  in  Palestine.  Where  thb  is  inde- 
finite, e.  for  eirea  \a  prefixed.  A  star  {*)  is  likewise  pnt  before  the  more  impor- 
tant works. 

I.  Itenebabies,  Journals,  Travels,  etc 

Bj  aetoal  Residents  tnd  Tnrellen. 

*  e,  880-400.  EusEBn  et  Hibrontmi  Onomasticon  Urbium  et  Loeorum  S. 
8,  Grace  et  Lat.  ed.  /.  Bonfrerio,  fol.  Par.  1681,  1689;  also  in  Hieron. 
0pp.  ed.  Martianay  Tom.  U. — Ed;  J,  Clerico^  fol.  Amst.  1707,  appended  to 
Sanson^s  Geogr,  Sacra,  Reprinted  in  Ugolini  Thesaur.  Tom.  V. — The  work 
of  Eusebius  was  written  in  Greek,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Jerome  with 
many  changes  and  additions.    See  Text,  Vol.  I.  Sec.  YII.  p.  254. 

The  three  following  Itineraries  were  published  together  by  P.  Weaseling, 
with  Notes,  in  1  Vol.  4to,  Amst  1735. 

L  ANTomNi  Auousn  Itinerarium;  a  mere  Ust  of  names  and  distances. 
The  date  is  not  known ;  but  the  work  is  obviously  later  than  the  Antonines. 
The  portion  relatmg  to  Palestine  is  given  by  Relimd ;  Palsest  p.  416  sq. 

II.  *    888.    iTINXBAItinM    HlBROSOLYMITANUM    BCU     BURDIOALBNBB ;    from 

Bourdeaox  to  Jerusalem.  The  date  \b  known  by  the  mention  (under  Constan- 
tinople) of  the  consuls  Z^ophilus  and  Dalmatins.  Reland  has  given  the 
names  and  distances  of  the  places  mentioned  in  Palestine ;  but  not  the  de- 
scription of  Jerusalem  and  the  vicinity,  which  is  important;  Palsst.  p.  415. 
There  are  earlier  editions  of  this  Itinerary ;  and  the  text  of  Wesseling  is 
reprinted  in  the  Appendix  to  Chateaubriand^s  lUneraire, 

KoTS.  These  two  Itineraries  have  been  republished  under  the  title :  Itin' 
erarium  Antonini  Auguiti  et  Hiero$olymitanum  ed,  0.  Farthey  et  M.  Finder^ 
Berl.  1848.  8vo. 

in.  HiBROouB  Gbaiocat.  Synckdemui^  Grcsce^  a  list  of  places  in  Pales- 
tine and  elsewhere.  The  date  \a  not  known;  but  the  tract  is  assigned  by 
WesEeling  to  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  o.  580 ;  ProlegooL  p. 
626. 

*  c,  878.  AiocoNn  Monaohi  Relatio  de  eanctU  Patrtbus  larbar<n'um  «»- 
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cunione  in  Monte  Sinai  et  Raithu  perempti$^  Gr.  et  Lat  in  *  lUastrimn 
Ohristi  Martynim  leoti  Triumphi,  ed.  F.  Oombefis,'  Lut  Par.  1660.  8vo.  p. 
88. 

♦  e,  400.  St.  Niu  Mox.  EBSHiTiB  Niarrationes  quihiu  ecBcUs  Monachorum 
Jl£<mti$  Sinai  deteribitur^  Or,  et  Lat  in  '  Sancti  Patris  Niu  Opera  qnoedam 
nondom  edita,  ed.  Petro  Possino,'  Lut,  Par.  1689.  4.  Lat.  in  Acta  Sanctor. 
Jan.  Tom.  L  p.  958.* 

c.  600.  Itinerarium  B.  Asnomm  Marttsis  (sen  PLACBNxmi)  ex  Museo 
Menardi^  Juliomagi-Andinm  (Angers)  1640.  4.  Printed  from  another  manu- 
script in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  Maii  T.  II.  p.  x.  Ugolini  Thesaur.  Tom.  VIL — 
The  date  of  this  Itinerary  is  uncertain ;  but  it  appears  to  be  later  than  the 
time  of  Justinian  (ob.  565)  and  earlier  than  the  Mnhammedan  conquests. 

♦  c.  697.  Adamnantjs  {ex  Ahoulfo)  de  Loeie  Sanctis  Libri  III^  ed,  Greteero, 
Ingoldst.  1619;  reprinted  in  Gretseri  0pp.  Tom.  IV.  Ratisb.  1784.  Printed 
also  in  Mabillon  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Benedict.  S»c.  m.  P.  II.  p.  499.  Eng- 
lish in  Wright's  Early  Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  1  sq. — Arculfus,  a  French 
bishop,  returning  from  a  pilgrima^  to  Jerusalem,  was  oast  away  upon  the 
Island  of  lona  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland ;  where  Adam  nanus  was 
then  abbot  of  the  celebrated  monastery.  The  latter  wrote  down  this  ac- 
count of  Palestine  from  the  relation  of  Arculfus ;  and  presented  it  in  A.  D. 
698  to  Alfred,  king  of  Northumberland.  The  tract  of  the  Venerable  Bede 
de  Loeie  Sanctis^  printed  in  his  works,  is  merely  an  abstract  of  this  work  of 
Adamnanus.    See  Beckmann,  Vol.  II.  p.  508  sq. 

e,  765.  St.  Wilubaldi  Vita  $eu  ffodceporicon,  containing  a  notice  of  his 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land ;  printed  in  Canisii  Thesaur.  Monumentoc  Eccl. 
et  Hist  ed.  Basnage,  Tom.  II.  P.  I.  p.  99  sq.  Also  in  Mabillon  Acta  Sanctor. 
Ord.  Benedict.  Sac.  IH.  P.  II.  p.  865.  The  latter  editor  gives  the  date  A. 
D.  786.  English  in  Wright's  Eariy  Trav.  in  Pal.  p.  18  sq.  St  Willibald  was 
bom  in  England,  and  became  bishop  of  Eichst&dt  in  Germany  A.  D.  742. 
There  exist  two  recensions  of  this  tract,  both  of  which  are  ^ven  by  Mabillon. 
See  Broeardue  below. 

e.  870.  Bkbnhardi  (Sapientis  Monachi)  Itinerarium  in  Loea  Sancta,  In 
Mabillon  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Benedict  Saec.  III.  P.  II.  p.  523.  [472].  Printed 
also  from  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library  in  "  Relations  des  Voyages  de  Guil.  de 
Rubruk,  Bernard  le  Sage,  et  Scewulf,  par  F.  Michel  et  T.  Wright,"  4to.  Paris, 
1889.  p.  201  sq.  English  in  Wright's  Early  Tray,  in  Pal.  p.  23  sq.  Mabillon'g 
copy  contains  only  the  very  brief  Itinerary  of  Bernard  and  his  two  companions ; 
that  of  Michel  and  Wright  gives  also  a  more  particular  account  of  the  sacred 
places,  which  is  merely  written  out  from  the  tract  of  Adamnanus,  probably, 
by  a  later  hand.  Bernard  relates,  that  he  received  the  benediction  of  the 
pope  Nicholas  in  the  beginning  of  his  journey ;  doubtless  the  first  of  that 
name,  who  died  A.  D.  867 ;  for  there  was  no  other  pope  Nicholas  until  A. 

'  Tliere  exists  a  small  tract  ascribed  to  scriptor.  Tom.  I.  p.  665-7.    Ugolini  The- 

EucHBRicfl,   bishop  of  Lyons   in  the  5th  saur.  Tom.    VIL      Bat  Kncherins  appar- 

centory,  entitled :  EpiHola  ad  Faufttiuum  ently  was  never  in  Palestine ;  and  the  tract 

de  9Uu  Judace    urhi^ove    Hieroeolifmita-  b  drawn  from  Josephoa,  Jerome,  and  oiher% 

nttf  printed  in  Labb.  Biblioth.  nov.  Manu-  and  has  little  intrinsic  value. 
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D.  1059.  This  justifies  the  date  of  A.  D.  870,  which  is  Msigoed  to  this  hi» 
erary  by  William  of  Malmshnrj,  de  RegibuM  AngJar.  cap.  2.  See  Beckmaan, 
n.  p.  518.    The  Ootton  and  Oxford  MSS.  give  the  date  erroneoosly,  A.  D.  9TQL 

1096-1125.  FuLOHBRn  Oarhotbnbib  Ofia  Peregrinanitium  Frmneerfim 
eum  armi$  Hiemtalem  pergentium  ;  io  BoDgars*  **  Gesta  Dei  per  iVanooa,"  p. 
$81.  More  complete  in  Da  Ohesne  Scriptores  Franoic  Tom.  IV.  p.  816. 
Paris  1641. — ^Fulober  of  Ohartres,  a  monk  or  presbyter,  aeooropanied  Robert 
duke  of  Normandy  to  Palestine,  in  the  first  cmaade,  A.  D.  1096.  His  history 
extends  fh)m  A.  D.  1095  to  A.  D.  1134.^ 

1102-8.  Bawtjlfi  Relatio  de  Peregrinatiane  ad  HuroMymam  et  Tmram 
Sanetam;  printed  for  the  first  time  in  Michel  and  Wright's  ''Relations  des 
Voyages  de  Gail,  de  Rabmk,  etc.''  Paris,  1889.  4to.  p.  287  sq.  English  in 
Wright's  Early  Trav.  in  Pal.  p.  81  sq. 

c,  1125.  Daniel  (Igonmen)  Journey  to  the  Holy  Lamd,  Daniel  was  a 
Rnasian  abbot  (^Hyoviuvot)  who  visited  Palestine  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  centnry.  His  Jonmal  is  one  of  the  earliest  doonments  of  the  <dd 
Slavonic  language,  and  was  first  printed  in  "  Pnteshestwia  Rosskich  Indei  w 
tchi^a  zemli,"  or  ''  Travels  of  the  Rossians  in  foreign  Lands,"  St.  Petersburg, 
1887.  8. 

*  e,  1150.  bl-EdbIsi  Qeographia  Umvenalioy  oontaiDing  an  account  of 
Palestine  abont  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centnry.  Extracts  in  Arabic,  Roma 
1592.  4to.  Madrid  1799.  8vo.  French,  Oeographie  ^TEdbisi,  par  P.  A.  Jau- 
hert,  Tom.  I.  Paris  1886.  4to.  The  part  which  treats  of  Syria,  is  printed  in 
Arabic  and  Latin  in  RosenmQller's  Analeota  Arabica,  P.  11.  Lips.  1828.' 

*  1160-78.  Bkv jkuis  Tudelbvsis  ItineraritM^  Traveb  of  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  a  Spanish  Jew.  Often  printed  e.  g.  Eebraiee  cum  Ven,  et  netie 
Con$t  VFmpereur^  Lngd.  Bat  1688.  8.  French,  Voyage$deIidliib%  Benjamm 
etc.  par  J,  P.  Baratier^  2  Tom.  Amst.  1784.  8 ;  also  in  another  version  in 
Bergeron's  Voyages,  Tom.  I.  la  Haye  1785.  4.  Eng.  TraoeU  of  BiMi  Bei^ 
jamin^  Lond.  1788. 12mo.  Hebrew  and  English,  by  A.  Asher,  with  Notes,  2 
vols.  Berlin,  1840.  This  last  is  the  best  edition  of  all,  and  b  the  one  con- 
stantly referred  to  in  the  text  Also  in  Wright's  Esrly  Trav.  in  PaL  p.  68 
sq.  Rabbi  Bei^amin  has  often  been  reproached  as  being  ML  of  inaocnradea 
and  fables,  and  as  never  having  visited  the  countries  he  describes.  But  the 
former  faults  are  common  to  the  writers  of  that  age;  and  I  have  found  hia 
account  of  Palestine,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  be  that  of  an  eyewitness^  and  qnita 
as  accurate  and  trustworthy  as  any  of  the  narratives  of  those  days. 

e,  1175-80.  R.  PsTAOHiiB  Peregrinatio  ete,  Eeb,  ei  Lot.  in  Wagennil 
^Exercitationes  sex  Yarii  Argument,"  Altor^  1687.  4.  Alt.  et  Norimb.  1719. 
4.  Hebrew  and  French,  Tour  du  Monde  ou  V&yagee  du  R,  Pethaehia^  par 
M,  E.  Carmoly,  Paris  1881.  8.  Rabbi  Petachia  was  a  Jew  of  Ratisbon;  hia 
Itinerary  is  of  far  less  value  than  the  preceding  work  of  R^bi  Bei^lamin. 

1175.    Gbbhardi,  Friderici  /.  in  jEgyptam  et  Syriam  ad  Satadinttm 

*  The  hittories  of  Fdkfaer,  William  of  *  It  is  not  certafai  that  Edrisi  bad  hinH 
Tyre,  and  Jacob  de  Vitiy,  are  inserted  in  self  visited  Syria ;  but  his  desoripCion  u  of 
this  list  on  acconnt  of  the  many  ralnable  too  much  importance  not  to  be  mentiooed 
topographical  notices  contained  in  them.  here. 
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hffati,  Itinerarinnt,  A.  D.  1175;  in  the  "Chronica  Slavonica  Helmoldi  et 
Arnoldi  Ahbatis  Luhicensis,"  ed.  Bangart,  Lab.  1702.  4.  p.  516  sq.  Gerhard 
travelled  f^om  Egypt  to  Damascos  by  way  of  Sinai  and  the  east  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  passing  through  Bostra.  The  Itinerary  is  inserted  by  Arnold  of 
Liibeck  in  his  Chronide ;  it  is  brief  and  of  little  importance. 

*  1182-85.  WiLLEBMUs  (OuiL.)  Ttbensis  HUtoria  Rerum  in  partibu$ 
iran$marint$  gmtarumetc^  seu  HUtoria  Belli  Sacri;  printed  Basel  1549.  ib. 
1560.  ib.  1588.  Also  in  Bongars'  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  Hanov.  1611.  foL 
This  writer,  the  chief  and  most  important  historian  of  the  crasades,  was 
made  archbishc^  of  Tyre  in  A.  D.  1174.  He  commenced  his  history  in  A.  D. 
1182,  (see  lib.  1.  8,)  and  brought  it  down  in  twenty-two  books  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  crasades  to  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Kerak  by  Saladin, 
A.  D.  1184.    This  work  contains  many  valaable  topographical  notices. 

1185.  Joannes  Phooas  de  Loeis  Sanctis  etc.  Or,  et  lAt,  in  the  Symmihta 
of  Leo  AlUitias,  Odlon.  Agr.  1658.  8.  Vcnet  1788.  fol.  The  Latin  version 
is  also  printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctomm,  Mail  Tom.  XL  p.  i.  Phocas  was  a 
Cretan  by  birth,  and  lived  as  a  monk  in  Patmos.  He  makes  no  allasion  to 
the  cmsaders.    The  above  date  is  Uiat  asdgned  by  L.  Allatios.        * 

*  c,  1190.  En  quel  esUU  la  Cites  de  Jhemealem  et  li  eeins  Lieu  estoient 
d  ce  jour, — This  very  cnrions  and  important  tract  contains  a  topographical 
description  of  the  Hdy  City,  as  it  was  when  Saladin  wrested  it  from  the 
Franks  in  October,  1187 ;  see  the  first  paragraph.  The  tract  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  great  work  Amisee  de  Jeruealem^  edited  by  Count  Beuonot, 
Paris  1848,  foL  Tom.  II.  p.  581  sq.  Reprinted  in  the  App.  to  Schultz 
Jerusalem,  Berlin  1845,  p.  107.  Williams'  Holy  City,  1849,  Vol.  L  App.  p, 
184.    Also  in  App.  11,  of  this  volume,  next  after  the  present  list  of  books. 

*  e,  1200.  BoHABDDiK  Vita  et  Bee  geeta  Saladini^  Arab,  et  Lat.  ed.  A, 
Sehultene ;  eum  Ind,  Oeograph,  Lugd.  Bat.  1785.  fol.  and  with  a  new  title- 
page,  ibid.  1755.  Saladin  died  A.  D.  1198.  Bohaeddin  was  his  secretary  and 
companion.  The  Geographical  Index  of  Schultens  is  valuable  for  the  Arabic 
topography  of  Palestine  and  Syria. 

e.  1200.  Gaufrio  (Jbffbbt)  ViNiBAtTF  Iter  Hieroeolymitanum  Begis 
Anglorum  Biehardi  I;  in  Historias  Anglic.  Scrip  tores  ed.  Gale,  Tom.  II.  p. 
247  sq.    English  in  Bohn's  Chronicles  of  the  Crusaders,  pp.  65-889. 

1210.  Samuel  Ba/r  Simeon^  Itiniraire  de  Palestine^  in  Carmoly's  Itin^raires 
d»  la  Tere  Sainte,  Bruz.  1847. 

1211.  WiLLBBBANDi  AB  Oldbnbobo  Itinsrorium  Terras  SanetcB^  printed 
in  the  Synmikta  of  Leo  Allatius,  Colon.  Agr.  1658.  8.  Venet.  1788.  fol. 
The  author  was  Canon  at  Hildesheim. 

1217,  Tbbtmabi  (Maglstri)  Iter  ad  Terram  Sanetam^  ed,  T,  Tdhler,  1851. 
— Eietoria  de  diepoeitione  Terra  Sanetof^  ed.  0,  M.  Laurent^  Hamb,  1852. 

*  e.  1220.  Jaoobi  db  Yitbiaoo  Eietoria  Hieroeolymitana^  Duad 
(Donay)  1597.  8vo.  Also  in  Bongars'  Geeta  Dei  per  Francos,  Hanov.  1611. 
foL  and  in  Martini  et  Durand  Thesaur.  nov.  Aneodot.  Tom.  III.  Lut.  Par. 
1717.  The  writer,  a  French  priest,  became  bishop  of  'Akka,  and  composed 
his  history  about  A.  D.  1220,  after  the  first  capture  of  Damietta  in  A.  D* 
1219.    He  died  A.  D.  1240.    See  Histoire  Lit  de  France,  T.  XVIIL  p.  224. 
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To  the  twdftii  ABd  thirteenth  oentmics  bdong  alio  the  foildwi^ 
and  OoUeotioiis,  biz  in  number: 

L  Euoisippus  ds  dutantiU  Locorum  Terrm  Sttneta^  Or,  et  Lot  in  the 
SymmiHa  of  Leo  Alktina,  Oolon.  Agr.  1668.8.  Yenet  1788.  foL  To  this 
tract  Allatios  has  prefixed  the  date  A.  D.  1040;  bat  the  writer  on  the  third 
page  speaks  of  the  fortress  Mons  Begalis  in  Arabia  PetrsM  as  having  been 
built  np  by  King  Bi^win  I.  of  Jerosidem ;  and  this  took  plaoe  in  A.  D.  111K« 
See  Will  Tyr.  11.  26. 

II.  Epiphanii  Haoiopolitje  Bnarratio  Sffria^  Uridi  Safieta^  ttc*  Or,  ei 
Lat,  in  the  Symmikta  of  Leo  AUatins,  as  above.  The  writer  was  a  Syrian 
monk.  The  date  of  Ihe  traet  is  nnoertatn ;  bat  it  seema  to  be  later  than  that 
of  Phocas,  and  earlier  than  the  destraction  of  the  monasteries  on  Monnl 
Tabor  Jost  alter  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centory. 

ni.  JoHAiTNis  WmzBUBGBNSiB  De9cripiAo  7Wt0  Sttnetmy  in  Ferii  Thesanr. 
Aneodotor.  Tom.  I.  P.  IIL  p.  488.  Fabfioias  plaeesthis  writer  in  the  early 
part  of  the  12th  oentary ;  Hensel  in  the  18th.    The  tract  has  little  valne. 

lY,*  Oeita  Dei  per  Franeoiy  ete,  (ed.  J.  Bongars,)  Hanovin,  1611.  foL 
This  Tolome  oontains,  besides  the  histories  of  Fnlcher,  William  of  Tyre,  and 
Jacob  de  Vitry,  yarioos  tracts  by  cotemporary  anthers  on  the  history  of 
the  omsades,  e.  g.  Ridmnnd  de  AgUes,  Albert  Aqnends,  Gnibert,  and  others. 

v.*  Reikatid  ExtraiU  dee  MUteriene  Ardbee  relat^fk  enm  Ouerree  dee 
Oroieadee,  Paris,  1829. 8. 

VI.  In  Haklay t^s  Voyages,  Vol.  11.  FlHrt  I,  are  contained  historical  notices 
of  many  English  pOgrims  and  cmsaders  to  the  Holy  Land  daring  the  same 
oentories ;  bat  they  afford  no  geographical  details  of  any  great  valae. 

e,  1247.  Jaoobi  Pastaubonis  Liber  de  Terra  Saneta,  This  writer,  a 
French  priest,  became  Latin  patriarch  of  Jemsalem  in  A.  D.  1252.  The 
tract  here  cited  is  mentioned  by  Adrichomias,  p.  287 ;  bnt  I  have  foand  no 
other  notice  <^  it,  and  cannot  learn  that  it  was  ever  printed.  See  le  Qoien 
OrieDS  Christ.  III.  p.  1257. 

1258.  Jacob  db  Pabis  Deeeriptien  dee  Tombetmx  8aerU  ;  in  Oarmoly's  Itin^ 
raires  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  Brax.  1847. 

*  e.  1288.  Bbooabdi  (Borcardi,  Barchardi)  Loeierwii  Terrm  SaneUe  De- 
eeriptio^  Venet.  1519.  Svo.  Printed  also  in  Stp^  QrynM  Koyos  Orbis  Re- 
^onam,  etc.  foL  BasU.  1582.  ibid.  1555.  Ed.  B.  Rein4eeio,  Magdeb.  1587.  4^ 
along  with  the  Itinerary  <^  B.  de  SoMgniaoo.  Ed.  J,  Olerieo^  appended  to 
Easeb.  et  Hieron.  Onomasticon,  fbl.  Amst  1707,  after  tiie  edition  of  Gry* 
mens,  and  reprinted  in  Ugolini  Thesanr.  Tom.  VI.  A  different  recension  is 
given  by  Canieiue  in  Thesanr.  Monnmentor.  Ecd.  et  Histor.  ed.  Basnage, 
Tom.  IV.  p.  9.  German  in  Reissbnch  des  heil.  Landes* — ^This  tract  of  Bro- 
cardas  appears  to  have  been  a  fftvoorite  in  the  conventSt  and  i^as  frequently 
transcribed.  Indeed,  the  monks  wonld  seem  to  have  often  oeodpied  themselves 
in  writing  oat  this  and  other  like  tracts  in  a  different  form  and  style ;  thns 
giving,  as  it  were,  a  new  recension  of  them.  There  are  many  mannsOTipts  at 
Brocardos  extant;  and  even  the  printed  copies  exhibit^  according  to  Beck* 
mann,  not  less  thanfoar  snob  recensions.    I  have  mysdf  compared  the  edi* 
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iions  of  Belneooios,  1e  Olero,  and  Oanisins;  and  althongli  the  facts  and  the 
order  of  them  are  in  general  the  aame,  jet  the  language  is  different;  while 
each  has  many  additions  and  omissions  as  conCipared  with  the  rest.  Indeed, 
two  different  writers  of  this  name  hare  sometimes  heen  assumed,  in  order 
to  account  for  this  discrepancy ;  though  without  sufficient  ground.  Compare 
the  parallel,  though  lees  striking  cases,  of  St.  Willihald  and  St.  Bernard 
ahore  — ^In  Mke  manner  there  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  date.  All  editors 
refer  the  tract  to  the  thirteenth  century ;  some  to  the  early  part,  and  some 
to  the  close ;  hut  the  weight  of  authority  seems  to  lean  towards  the  latter 
period,  or  ahout  A.  D.  1280.  Adrichomius  assigns  the  year  1283  ;  p.  287. 
See  Beckmann  1.  o.  Vol.  II.  p.  81  sq.  Brocardus  himself  speaks  of  Mount 
Tahor  as  desolated,  which  took  place  in  A.  D.  1268 ;  cap.  6.  p.  175  —The 
edition  referred  to  in  the  present  work  is  that  of  le  Clerc. 

♦  1800-80.  Abulfbda  Tabula  SyrvB^  Arab,  et  Lat.  ed,  J,  B,  Kohler^  Lips. 
1766. 4.  Also  DMcriptio  Arabia^  Ar.  et  Lat.  ed,  J,  Qreates^  in  Hudson's 
Geographies  vet.  Scriptores  Minores,  Tom.  III.  Oxon.  1712.  8. — Ahulfeda 
was  Emtr  of  Hamah  in  Syria,  and  descrihes  the  country  as  an  eyewitness. 
A  complete  edition  of  his  whole  geographical  work  in  the  original  Arahic, 
was  commenced  in  Paris  in  1887  hy  Reinaud  and  Mac  Guckin  de  Slane. 

•  18 1 4-22.  Ebtbobi  B.  Moss  ha-Pabohi,  Khafthor  ta-ferach^  in  Rahhinic 
Parchi  was  a  Jewish  scholar,  horn  in  Proreuce.  He  visited  Egypt  and  was 
at  Cairo  in  1818;  hut  soon  went  to  Palestine,  and  settled  down  in  Beis^n. 
Here  he  spent  seven  years  in  exploring  the  country ;  two  of  which  were 
devoted  to  Galilee.  His  work  was  completed  in  1822 ;  and  contains,  besides 
various  other  things,  a  list  of  places  visited  by  him  and  many  valuable  to- 
pographical notices.  The  book  was  printed  at  Venice  about  1549 ;  and  is  now 
very  rare.  See  Zunz  in  Asher*s  BenJ.  of  Tud.  II.  p.  260-268.  Most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  topographical  portions  of  R.  Parchi's  work  were  translated  by 
Zunz,  and  are  given  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  897-448.  This  work  of  Parcbi 
is  by  far  the  most  important  Jewish  Itinerary  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and  several 
ancient  places,  supposed  to  have  been  recently  first  identified,  were  already 
recognised  by  him ;  e.  g.  Legio  (LejjOn)  as  the  ancient  Megiddo. 

*  1821.  Mabinus  Sanutus  Liber  Seeretarumfidelium  Cruets^  etc.  printed 
in  the  ^  Gresta  Dei  per  Francos,'  Tom.  II.  The  author  was  a  noble  Venetian ; 
had  travelled  much  in  the  east,  and  apparently  visited  Palestine ;  and  busied 
himself  for  many  years  with  a  plan  for  the  recovery  of  that  country  by  the 
Christians.  The  third  book  contains  a  description  of  the  Holy  Land.  The 
year  A.  D.  182 1  was  that  in  which  he  presented  his  work  to  the  pope ;  see  p.  1. 

1822-56.  7%e  Voiage  and  Traeaile  of  Sin  John  Maundevillb  Kt.  extant 
in  many  manuscripts  and  editions,  in  English,  French,  Italian,  German  and 
Latin ;  latest  edition  Lond.  1889.  8 ;  also  in  Wright's  Early  Trav.  in  Pal.  p.  127 
sq.  German  in  Reissbuch  des  heil.  Landes. — Sir  John  has  been  usually  regarded 
as  a  teDor  of  marvellous  stories ;  but  having  followed  his  route  from  Egypt 
to  Jerusalem,  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  his  stories  are  not  more 
marvellous  than  thoae  of  most  other  pilgrims  of  those  days ;  while  his  book, 
thus  far,  is  quite  as  correct  as  most  modem  travels  in  the  same  regions,  and 
much  more  amusing. 
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1824-25.  TraveU  oflvs  Batuta,  translated  from  the  Arabic  by  Pro£ 
Lee,  Lond.  1829.  4. — ^The  part  on  Palestine  occupies  only  foor  pages,  pp. 
19-22. 

1884.  IsHAK  Chblo,  Ls$  chemini  de  Jeru$aUm^  in  Oarmoly,  Itin^rairet 
etc.  p.  217  sq. 

1886.  GcruBLMi  db  Baldexsel  Eodaporieon  ad  Terrain  Sanetatn^  printed 
in  Oaniffli  Thesanr.  Monumentor.  ed.  Basnage,  Tom.  IV.  p.  881.  Not  without 
merit.    See  Beckmann,  L  p.  226. 

*  1886-41.  LuDOLPm  (sen  Petbi)  db  Sfohbm  Libellus  de  Itineread  Ter- 
ram  Sanetam^  Yenet.  sine  anno,  4to.  German,  Rudolf  tok  Suchbm,  Von 
dem  gelobten  Land  und  Weg  gegen  Jhervialeniy  sine  loc.  [Angsb.]  1477.  4to. 
Also  in  Reissbnch  des  heil.  Landes.  Latest  and  best  edition  by  F  Deycks, 
Stnttg.  1851.  See  the  Preface  by  Deycks. — ^Lndolph  (German  Rudolf)  or  Peter 
was  vicar  (Eirchherr)  at  Sachem  in  the  diocese  of  Paderbom.  His  Joomal  is 
written  with  great  simplicity,  and  has  something  of  the  marvelloas;  bat  is 
decidedly  the  best  Itinerary  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

1846.  Rudolph  db  Fbametnspbro,  Itinerarium  in  Palmtinam^  ad  Hon- 
tern  Sinaiy  etc,  printed  in  Ganisii  Thesaur.  Monumentor.  Eccl.  ed.  Basnage, 
T.  IV.  p.  858. — This  tract  occupies  only  two  folio  pages ;  and  would  not  be 
worth  mentioning,  except  for  the  sak>3  of  completeness. 

c.  1849.  Stephen  of  Novgorod,  Journey  to  the  Holy  Land  about  A.  D. 
1849.    In  the  Russian  Travels  described  above  under  Daniel^  A.  D.  1125. 

To  the  14th  or  15th  century  belongs  apparently  the  anonymous  tract  de 
LocUr  ffieroeolymitanis,  Gr.  et  Lat.  in  the  Symmikta  of  Leo  Allatius,  Colon. 
Agr.  1658.  8.  Venet.  1788.  fol. — The  tract  is  written  almost  in  modem  Greek ; 
and  this  and  the  contents  show  it  to  be  quite  late. 

1884.  "Viaggio  di  Lionardo  di  Nioolo  Fbbsoobaldi  in  Egitto  ed  in  Terra 
Santa^  Roma  1818.  8. 

1884.  Viaggio  al  Monte  Sinai  di  Simokb  Sioou,  Milano  1841.  8.  The 
author  travelled  with  Frescobaldi. 

1420.  SosiM  (Hierodinconus)  Journey  to  the  Holy  Land;  in  the  Russian 
Travels  cited  above  under  Daniel,  A.  D.  1125. 

1482-83.  Bebtbandon  db  la  BitooQUiBBB,  TraveU  to  Palestine,  etc. 
French  in  the  M^moires  de  Tlnstitut,  Tom.  V.  English  by  T.  Johnes,  Herford 
1807.  8.    Also  in  Wright's  Early  Trav.  in  Pal.  p.  288  sq. 

1488.  Eli  AH  de  Tabbabb,  L"  amour  de  Sion,  a  Jewish  Itinerary ;  in  Oar- 
moly,  Itin^raires  etc.  p.  824  sq. 

1449.  Stbph.  von  Gumpenbebo  (und  Andere),  Wahrhaftige  Beeehreylh- 
ung  der  Meerfarth  in  doe  Mil.  Land,  Frankf.  1561.  4.  Also  in  Reissbucb  des 
heil.  Landes.— Of  little  value. 

1466.  Basilitts  (a  merchant  of  Moscow)  Journey  to  the  Holy  Land;  in 
the  Russian  Travels  cited  under  Daniel,  A.  D.  1125. 

1470.  Jelal  ED-DiN,  History  of  the  Temple  qf  Jerusalem,  Translated 
from  Arabic  JJSS,  by  Rev.  James  Reynolds,  Lond.  1886.  8vo.  A  mass  of 
Muhammedan  legends  with  very  slight  notices  of  facts ;  a  work  very  far  infe- 
rior in  value  to  that  of  Mejr  ed-Din  in  1495. — The  name  is  more  correctly  Ke- 
fndl  ed'Din ;  see  von  Hammer  in  the  Wiener  Jahrbucher,  LXXXI,  p.  22  sq. 
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1476.  Hans  von  Mbbobnthal,  Beise  und  Meerfahrt  Eerm  AWreehU 
Eertog  gu  Saehsen  in  da$  heil  Land  naeh  Jertualem^  Leipz.  1686.  4.  Leyd. 
1602.  4. 

1479-60.  Hakb  Tuoheb^s  BeysibesehreUmng,  Angsb.  1482.  fol.  Narnb. 
1482.  4.  ib.  1488.  4.  Augsb.  1486.  fol.  Frankf.  1561.  4.  Also  in  Keiasbuch  des 
hell.  Landes. 

1481-88.  Voyage  van  Ioo$  van  OhisUle^  te  Ghend  1557.  4  ib.  1572.  4. 
looBt  van  Gbistele,  a  Flemish  nobleman,  travelled  to  Palestine  in  1481-88, 
accompanied  by  his  chaplain,  Ambrose  Zeebout.  The  latter  wrote  this 
description  of  the  Journey  in  the  old  Flemish  dialect. 

*  1488-84.  Bebnh.  de  Bbetdenbach,  Itinerarium  Eier&$olymitanum  ao 
in  Terram  Sanctam^  Mognnt.  1486.  fol.  Spirso  1490.  fol.  ib.  1502.  fol.  German, 
Die  heiligen  Beisen  gen  JherusaUm^  etc.  Maynz,  1486.  fol.  Angsb.  1488.  foL 
Also  in  Reissbnch  des  heil.  Landes.  Printed  likewise  in  French  and  Dntch. — 
Breydenbach  was  dean  of  the  cathedral  in  Mayence ;  and  travelled  to  Jeru- 
salem and  thence  to  Mount  Sinai  with  the  Count  ofSolms  and  several  others. 
This  journal  has  been  highly  esteemed;  but  is  less  exact  than  that  of  his  co- 
temporary  Felix  Fabri.    See  the  next  article. 

*  1488-84.  Feux  Fabri  (Schmidt)  Eigentliche  Beechreybung  der  Ein- 
und  Wied^farth  tu  dem  heil.  Land  gen  Jeruealem^  sine  loo.  1556.  4.  Also 
in  Reissbuch  des  heil.  Landes.  Complete  edition :  F.  Fabri  Eoagatorium  in 
Terrm  Saneta^  Arabia^  et  jEgypti  Peregrinationem^  edidit  C.  J).  Easder^ 
Stuttg.  1848.  8.  8  Bde. — Felix,  a  Dominican  A*iar  and  preacher  at  Ulm,  first 
visited  the  Holy  Land  in  A.  D.  1480.  In  1488  he  again  went  thither  in  com- 
pany with  Hans  Werli  von  Zimber  and  others.  From  Jerusalem  to  Sinai, 
this  party  and  that  of  Breydenbach  travelled  together.  On  comparing  the 
two  accounts,  I  find  that  of  Fabri  to  be  more  fUU  and  accurate;  and  wherev- 
er there  is  a  discrepancy,  (as  at  Hebron,)  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  the  supposition  sometimes  made,  that  this 
work  and  that  of  Breydenbach  were  originally  the  same.  See  the  preface  to 
the  edition  of  1556. 

Note.  Thus  fS&r  the  list  of  printed  works  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  complete. 
At  least,  no  work  of  any  importance  is  omitted.  About  this  time  pilgrima- 
ges to  the  Holy  Land,  or  at  least  descriptions  of  them,  seem  to  have  become 
more  frequent.  Nobles  travelled  thither  with  a  suite  of  attendants;  and  se- 
veral meagre  Journals  of  this  kind  and  at  this  period  are  contained  in  the  Reise* 
hueh.  Such  are  the  Itineraries  of  Alexander  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  of 
John  Lewis  Count  of  Nassau,  in  1495 ;  and  that  of  Bogislaus  X,  duke  of  Po- 
merania,  in  1496. — Henceforward  the  list  comprises  only  the  more  important 
or  popular  works. 

*  1495.  Mejb  BD-DiN,  Eietory  o/Jeruealem,  translated  fh)m  the  Arabic 
into  French  by  Von  Hammer  in  Fundgruben  des  Orients,  VoL  U.  pp.  81,118, 

875,  etc.    Extracts  in  Fnglish  in  Williams'  Holy  City,  1849,  Vol.  I.  App.  p. 
148  sq.— The  author  speaks  of  writing  in  A.  H.  900,  i.  e.  A.  D.  1495;  see  p. 

876.  This  is  the  fullest  Arabic  description  of  the  Holy  City. 

1507-8.    MABTua  a  BArMOABTcx  in  Braitenbach  Feregrinatio  in  Egyp- 
Vol.  n.— 46 
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tam^  Arabiam^  PaUmtiivam^  et  Syriamj  Norimb.  1594. 4.  Eifq^Ush,  in  OhnrQlull's 
ColL  of  Voyages,  Lond.  1704. — Biief^  but  eridently  the  remarks  of  an  intel- 
ligent observer. 

1507-^.  GBOBon  (Prions  Qemnioen^)  JSphemerisy  iiw  Diwrium  Per&' 
grinatwnu  jEgypti^  Montis  Sinai,  Terra  Sancta  et  Syria;  printed  in  Pezii 
Thesaur.  Aneodot  T.  11.  iii.  p.  458. 

1507-8.  Anbelmi  DeeoHptio  Terra  SanettB^  in  Canisii  Thesaur.  Monn- 
mentor.  Eccl.  ed.  Basnage,  T.  lY.  p.  776.  The  aathor  was  a  Frandscan 
monk,  of  the  Minores  de  Observantia.    The  tract  has  little  value. 

1519.  LuDwio  TsoHUDi  von  Glams,  Beysi  und  Filger/arth  zum  heiligen 
Grab,  St.  Gallen  1606.  4. 

1522.  Babthol.  db  Sauoniaco  Jtinerarium  Eieroeolymitanum  et  Terra 
.Saneta  Description  Lngd.  Segns.  1526.  4.  Also  Magdeb.  1587.  4,  appended  to 
Brocardus. — The  author  divides  his  little  work  into  Tomes  instead  of  Sections. 

*  1546-49.  PiEBBB  Belon  du  Mans,  Observations  de  phuieurs  singuiarh- 
tez  et  choses  memorabUs  troutees  en  Or  ice,  Asie,  JudSe^  Egypte,  Arabic^  eto. 
Paris  1558.  8.  Ibid.  1555. 8.  Augment^z,  Paris  1588.  4.  Latm,  Antv.  1589. 
8.  English,  Lond.  1 698. 8.  Extracts  in  German  in  Paulus'  Sammlnng  der  Bei> 
sen,  etc.  Th.  I.  II. — Belon  was  an  intelligent  and  accurate  observer. 

1552-59.  BoNiFAon  a  Ragusio  Liber  de  perenni  cultu  Terra  Saneta^ 
Yenet.  1578.  8. — Boni&cius  was  a  Franciscan,  and  was  Guardian  of  the  Ildj 
Sepulchre  for  nine  years.  He  also  bears  the  title  '  episoopus  Stagni. '  The 
work  is  often  quoted  by  Qnaresmius;  but  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  other 
trace  of  it.  See  Quaresm.  Elucid.  T.  L  Preef.  p.  xxzt.  Wadding  AnnaL 
Hinorum,  A.  D.  1842.  LXXIL 

1565-66.  JoH.  Helffrich,  Bericht  von  der  Reise  avs  Venedig  naeh  Hie- 
rusalem,  in  Aegypten^  auf  den  Berg  Sinai^  etc,  Leipz.  1581.  4.  Also  in 
Reissbnoh  des  hell.  Landes. 

1565-67.  Ohbistoph.  FOkeb  ab  Haimendorf,  Itinerarium  jEgypti,  Ara- 
biOf  Palestina^  Syria,  etc  Norimb.  1620.  4.  German,  Reisebeschreibung  in 
Aegypten,  Arabien,  Paldstina,  etc.    Niimb.  1646.  4. 

*  1573-76.  Leonh.  Raowolf,  Aigentliche  Beschreibung  der  Beyss  so  er 
ain  die  Morgenliinder,  furnehmlieh  Syriam^  I&ddajn,  etc,  selbst  voUbracht^ 
8  Theile,  Augsb.  1581.  4.  Frankf.  1582.  4.  With  a  fourth  or  botanical  part, 
Laugingen  1588.  4.  Also  in  Reissbuch  des  heil.  Landes.  En^^ish,  in  Ray*s 
Ooll.  of  curious  Yoyages  and  Travels,  Yol.  I.  Lond.  1698.  8.  lb.  1705.  8. — 
Ran  wolf  was  a  physician  and  botanist;  and  his  journal  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  dzteenth  century.  See  Beckmann  L  o.  YoL  I.  p.  1. 
YoL  n.  p.  170. 

1576-81.  Salom.  Schwbioobb^s  Beschreibung  der  Beiss  ans  7\Lbinffen 
nach  Constantinopel  und  Jerttsaleniy  NOmb.  1608.  4.  ibid.  1014, 1619,  1689, 
1664. 4.  Also  in  Reissbuch  des  heil.  Landes,  Ed.  2. — Schweigger  was  a  Pro- 
testant theologian  of  Tubingen.    His  work  affords  little  information. 

1579-84.  Hans  Jao.  Bbbunino  von  und  zu  Buochenbach,  Orientalisehe 
Beyss  in  der  Turkey  etc.  benanntUch  in  Orieehenland^  Egypten,  Arabien,  Pa- 
Idstina,  und  Syrien^  Strasb.  1612,  foL  The  author  has  occasionally  celled 
Bauwolf.    The  book  is  now  very  rare.    See  Beckmann  YoL  I.  p  269. 
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1688-84.  Nic.  Chbibtoph.  (Prinoipis)  'RkTfZiYTL  Jero^olymitana  Peregru 
natio^  primum  a  Th,  Tretere  ex  Polcnico  Sermons  in  Latinum  trandata^ 
Bmnsberg  1601.  fol.  Antv.  1614.  fol.  German,  Hierosolymitanuche  Reyse 
iiiu2  Wegfahrt^  Mainz  1602.  4.    Also  in  Reissbnch  des  heiL  Landes,  Edit.  2. 

♦  1686.  Jban  Zuallabt  Giovanni  Znallardo)  II  devotimmo  Viaggio  di 
GiemMlemme,  Roma  1687.  4.  ib.  1696.  a  ib.  1697.  8.  Afterwards  in 
French  by  the  anthor,  enlarged,  Tie*  dttot  Voyage  de  Jirumlem^  etc,  An- 
y^rs  1608.  4;  and  with  a  new  title,  ib.  1626.  4.  GU^rman  nnder  the  title: 
Joh,  Sehwallarfs  Delicia  Hiero9olymitance^  oder  PUgerfart  in  das  heiL  Land^ 
Cain  1606.  4;  ako  in  Reissbnch  des  heil.  Landes,  Edit.  2.  The  Italian  and 
French  editions  differ  considerably.  The  form  of  the  name  (Znallardo  or  Zual- 
lart)  shows  which  is  referred  to.— Zoallart  was  a  Fleming  by  birth;  and 
made  bis  Jonmey  to  Jemsalem  after  having  resided  at  Rome.  His  book  was 
first  printed  several  times  in  Italian  at  Rome;  bnt  he  afterwards  retnmed  to 
his  native  country,  and  published  the  work  anew  in  French  in  an  improved 
fbrm  at  Antwerp.  Both  the  Italian  and  French  editions  have  quite  a  number 
of  engravings  of  objects  in  and  around  Jemsalem,  apparently  f^om  his  own 
drawings;  which,  though  having  little  merit,  became  very  popular.  In  the 
sixth  book  are  collected  the  prayers,  hymns,  etc.  repeated  and  chanted  by 
the  monks  at  the  various  holy  places. 

♦  To  this  period  belongs  the  Reysslmch  des  heiligen  Landes^  Frankf.  1684. 
fol.  This  is  a  collection  of  the  Journals  of  various  travellers  in  the  Holy 
Land,  in  the  German  language,  either  original  or  translated,  made  by  Sigis- 
mund  Feyerabend,  a  bookseller  of  Frankfort,  and  hence  sometimes  known  as 
the  Feyerahendsche  Sammlung^  "  Feyerabend's  CJolleotion."  Of  the  authors 
already  enumerated  the  original  Reissbnch  contains  Brocardusy  Maundeville^ 
Ludolfvon  Suchsm^  Gumpenhcrg^  Tucker^  Breydenhach^  Felix  Fabric  Helffrich^ 
and  Rauwolf^  besides  nine  others ;  in  all  eighteen. — Another  edition,  with  a 
second  part  containing  the  journals  of  Schweigger^  RadzioU^  and  Zuallart 
(Schwallart),  somewhat  abridged,  appeared  under  the  title :  Bewahrtes  Reisn' 
Inieh  des  heiligen  LandeSy  etc.  Frankf.  1609.  fol.  Also  with  only  anew  title- 
page,  Frankf.  1629.    NQmb.  1669. 

1689.  De  ViLLAMONT  Voyages  [en  Italic  et  en  Palestine],  Paris  1600.8. 
ib.  1604.  8.    Arras  1606.  a    Lyon  1606.  8.    Paris  1614.  8. 

e,  1690.  Pant.  d'Avetro  Itinerario  da  Terra  Santa  et  todas  suas  Parti' 
eularidades,  Lisboa  1698.  4.    ib.  1600  4. 

1696.  Bebn.  Amico,  7¥attato  dells  piante  e  inmgins  de*  saeri  sdijki  di 
Terra  Santa^  disegnati  in  Jerusalemme^  Roma  1609.  fol.  Firenze  1620  fol. — 
The  author  was  Praises  (vicar)  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  1696.  The  work 
has  been  chiefly  esteemed  on  account  of  the  plates;  which  however  have  very 
little  merit. 

1696.  Ger.  DATTnim,  Missions  Apostolica  al  Patriarea  e  Maroniti  del 
Ifonts  Libano,  Cesena  1666.  French:  Voyage  du  Mont  Liban^  traduit  ds 
Vltalien  du  R,  P.  Jeroms  Dandini^  par  R.  S.  P.  (Richard  8unon,)  Paris 
1676.    18mo. 

♦  1698-99.  JoH.  CoTOVicus  (Kootwyk),  Itinerarium  ffisrosolymitanum 
et  Syriaeum,  Antv.  1619.  4. — ^Kootwyk  was  Doctor  of  Laws  at  Utrecht;  and 
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A  dose  and  jodicions  observer.  His  work  is  more  complete  and  important 
than  any  other  of  the  sixteenth  or  preceding  centuries.  Tet  he  seems  to 
have  made  considerable  nse  of  the  Voyage  of  Zoallart ;  his  engravings,  at 
least,  are  all  exact  copies  of  those  contained* in  that  work.  He  is  very  full 
in  respect  to  the  monastic  rites  and  ceremonies;  and  gives  the  prayers  and 
hymns  repeated  by  the  monks  at  the  various  holy  places;  but  these  also  seem 
to  have  been  copied  by  him  from  Znallart^s  sixth  book. 

1698-99.  Don  Aquiulktk  Boohbtta  Peregrinatume  di  Terra  Santa^  etc 
Palermo  1680.  4.    The  plates  are  from  Zuallart 

1609-27.  Will.  Lithoow,  BUeourse  of  a  Peregrination  from  Scotland  to 
the  moat  famous  Kingdomn  in  Europe^  Asia,  and  Africa^  Lond.  1682.  4. 
ibid.  1646.  4.    Dutch,  Amst  1652.  4.— Negligent  and  of  little  value. 

♦  1610-11.  Gbobob  Sandys'  Tratailea^  containing  a  History  of  the 
Turkish  Empire^  etc,  a  Description  of  the  Holy  Land^  of  Jerusalem,  etc  with 
fifty  graven  Maps  and  Figures^  fol.  Lond.  1615,  1621;  sixth  ed.  1658,  etc 
Dutch,  Amst.  1654.  4.  ib.  1665.  4.  Germ.  Frankf.  1669.  8.— The  author 
writes  with  quaint  simplicity  and  undoubted  fidelity.  The  engravings,  which 
refer  to  Jerusalem  and  the  vicinity,  are  copied  directly  fh)m  Ck)tovicus,  though 
ultimately  from  Zuallart. 

1614-26.  PiETBO  DELLA  Valle"  Viaggi  descHtti  da  lui  medesimo  in  let* 
terefamigliari,  8  Tom.  Roma  1650-58.  French,  Paris  1661.  4.  ibid.  1664.4. 
ibid.  1745.  8.  Amst.  1766.  8.  etc.  English,  Lond.  1665.  fol.  Dutch,  Amst. 
1664-65.  4.  German,  Genf  1674.  fol.— Easy  and  superficial  The  author 
was  the  first  to  procure  for  Europe  a  copy  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 

e,  1615.  Henby  Timber  lake,  A  true  and  strange  Discourse  of  the  Tra* 
teU  of  two  English  Pilgrims  towards  Jerusalem^  6aea^  Grand  CairOy  etc. 
Lond.  1616.    Also  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  VoL  I.  p.  827. 

*  1616-25.  Francisoi  Quabesmh  Historiea^  theohgiea  et  moralis  Terra 
Sanetm  Elucidation  2  Tom.  foL  Antv.  1639. — Quaresmius  was  from  Lodi  in 
Italy,  and  resided  in  Jerusalem  as  a  member  of  the  Latin  convent  at  two  dif- 
ferent times.  In  his  address  to  the  reader  on  the  last  leaf  of  the  second 
volume,  he  tells  us  that  the  work  was  commenced  in  A.  D.  1616,  and 
completed  about  1625,  in  Jerusalem;  comp.  Tom.  I.  p.  ix.  He  then 
returned  to  Italy,  and  endeavoured  to  get  his  manuscript  printed;  but  with- 
out success.  He  was  now  sent  out  a  second  time  to  Jerusalem,  as  Guardian 
or  **  Terra  Sanctm  Prcssul  et  Commissarius  apostolicus,''^  and  held  this  office 
during  the  years  1627-29.  On  his  subsequent  return  to  Europe,  circumstan- 
ces led  him  to  Flanders,  where  the  printing  of  his  work  was  begun  in  1684, 
and  completed  in  1689.  He  appears  afterwards  to  have  become  Procurator 
General  of  the  order  of  the  Franciscans,  and  their  Provincial  in  the  province 
of  Milan.  See  Morone  Terra  Santa  nuov.  illustr.  T.  H.  p.  880,  888  sq.—The 
work  of  Quaresmius  is  very  indefinite  and  interminably  prolix.  It  has  very 
little  value  in  a  topographical  respect ;  but  is  important  for  the  history  of  the 
Oatliolic  establishments  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  as  giving  the  state  of  the  Latin 
tradition  at  the  time  when  it  was  written. 

1627.  F.  Ant.  del  Oastello,  El  detoto  Peregrino  y  Viagede  Tierra 
Santa^  Madrid  1666.  4.— The  plates  are  borrowed  from  Zuallart. 
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1685-S6.  Gsofio  Ohimbtoff  Nettzbohitz,  SUlenjdhrige  WelfbeMhauung^ 
p68(>-«7J  heramgegeben  ton  C.  Jdger^  Bautzen  1666.  4.  Nlirnb.  1678.  4, 
Magdeb.  1768.  4. — This  work  has  more  of  pretension  than  of  merit 

1644-47.  Bbknabdin  Surius,  Le  pieux  Pelerin  ou  Voyage  de  Jerttsalem; 
Brasselles  1666.  4. — ^The  author  was  Preeses  (Vicar)  of  the  Holy  Sepolohre. 

♦  1646-47.  Balth.  db  Mongonts,  Journal  de$  VoyagoB^  public  par  $an 
fiU^  8  Tom.  Lyon  1665.  4.  Paris  1677.  4.  ib.  1695.  12mo.  6  Tom.  The  first 
Tolnme  contuns  the  travels  in  Egypt,  Mount  Sinai,  Palestine  and  Syria.  The 
author  was  a  diligent  observer,  especially  in  what  relates  to  the  arts  and 
sciences  among  die  orientals. 

♦  1661-62.  J.  DouBDAN,  Le  Voyage  de  la  Terre  Sainte^  Paris  1657.  4, 
1661.  4.  1666.  4.  The  first  edition  bears  only  the  initials  J.  D.  The  second 
has  the  name  in  ftiU.  The  author  was  Canon  of  St.  Denis ;  and  his  work 
exhibits  learning  and  research. 

1661-68.  Mabiako  Mobonb  da  Maleo,  Terra  Santa  nu&vamente  illuetrata^ 
2  Parti,  Piacenza  1669.  4. — ^The  author  was  Vicar  and  acting  Guardian  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  for  seven  years,  and  a  particular  friend  and  disciple  of 
Quaresraius;  see  P.  II.  p.  881,  888  sq. 

1655.  Ignatius  von  Rheinfeldbn,  Keue  JerosolymitanUehe  Filgerfart\ 
Oder  hurze  Betehreihung  de$  gelohten  Tieiligen  LandeSy  Constanz  1664.  4. 
Wurzb.  1667. 4. — ^The  author  was  a  Oapucin  friar. 

1656-69.  Jban  de  Thevenot,  Relation  d*un  Voyage  fait  au  Levant . .  et 
de»  Singularitez  partieuUires  de  VArehipel^  Constant inople^  Terre  Sainte^  etc. 
Bouen  et  Paris  1666.  4.  English,  Lond.  1687. — ^Also,  Suite  du  Voyage  du  Le- 
vanty  Paris  1674. 4.  Voyage  de  Vlndostan^  Paris  1 684. 4.  All  reprinted  under 
the  title:  Voyages  tan  ten  Europe^  qu'en  Asie  et  Afrique^  5  Tomes,  Paris  1689. 8. 
Amst  1705.  12mo.  ib.  1712.  12.  ib.  1727.  8.  etc.  German,  Reisen  in  Eu- 
ropGy  Asioy  und  Afrihiy  Frankf.  1698.  4.  English,  TrateU  in  the  Levant  etc, 
Lond.  1687.  foL  — Thevenot  has  long  had  to  sufier  the  imputation  of  not  hav- 
ing himself  visited  the  countries  he  describes ;  but  of  having  compiled  his 
work  from  the  accounts  of  other  travellers,  both  oral  and  written,  and  especially 
those  of  d'Arvieux.  So  Moreri  Diet.  Historique  Tom.  X.  p.  188.  Paris  1769. 
This  however  is  now  said  to  be  an  error,  which  arose  from  confounding  him 
with  Nicolas  Melch,  de  Thevenoty  who  about  the  same  time  published  a  col- 
lection of  Travels  by  various  authors  under  the  title :  Relation  de  divers 
Voyages  eurieux  etc.  2  Tom.  en  4  Part  fol.  Paris  1664.  ib.  1672.  ib.  1696. 
See  the  Biographic  Universelle,  art  Thevenot  Jean  et  Melchisedek.  Bosen- 
mOller  BibL  Geogr.  I.  i.  p.  76-77.  Meusel  Biblioth.  Hbtor.  11.  L  p.  267.  X.  ii. 
p.  171.— D'Arvieux  himself  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  of  Thevenot^s  having 
been  in  Palestine,  and  relates  his  having  been  captured  by  a  Maltese  corsair 
and  brought  into  Haifa;  he  speaks  too  of  having  afterwards  aided  Thevenot 
in  his  further  journeys,  and  of  his  death  in  the  east  See  d'Arvieux  M6- 
moires,  Paris  1786,  Tom.  I.  p.  284.  Tom.  UL  p.  849.  Oomp.  Thevenot*8 
Voyagea,  Amst  1727.  Tom.  IL  p.  660  sq 

♦  1668-66.  Laub.  d^Abvieux,  Voyage  dans  la  Falestiney  vers  le  Grand 
Emir^  Chrf  dee  Arahes  du  denert  connu  sous  le  nam  de  Bedouin^  etc.  fait  par 
ordre  du  Roi  Louis  XIV.    Avec  la  description  de  VArdbie  par  Abulfeday  tra- 
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duite  en  Fran  fats  par  If,  de  Boqttey  Paris  I7l7.  8.  Anut  1718.  8.  G«niian 
.  by  RosenmOUer,  J>ie  Sitten  der  Bedmnen-Araher^  Leipz.  1789.  8.  Dntch^ 
Utrecht  1780.  8.  English,  Lond.  1718.  8.  ib.  1728.  a— D*Arvieax  resided  as 
a  member  of  the  French  factory  at  l^don  from  1658  to  1665;  and  died  as 
consul  at  Aleppo  A.  D.  1702.  His  account  of  the  Bedawin  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  Uis  travels  in  general,  inclading  the  above  Joomey,  are  fotuid  in 
the  following  work :  Memoire$  du  Cuet.  d^Aryieux,  e^mtenant  sot  Voyages  d 
Constantinople^  dans  VAsie^  la  Syrie^  la  Palestine^  etc  recueiUis  de  ses  orxgu 
navx^  par  Lahat^  Paris  1785.  8.  6  Tomes.  German,  d€s  Herm  ton  Arvieux 
hinterlassene  merht^rdige  Naehriehten  u,  s,  ir.  Kopenh.  n.  Leipz.  1758.  8. 
CBde. 

1666-60.  Fbanz  Fbbd.  yon  Tboilo,  Orientalisehe  Beiseleeehreihtmg^  etc 
nach  Jerusalem^  in  Egypten^  vnd  avf  den  Berg  Sinai^  Dresden  1676.  4. 
Leipz.  n.  Frankf.  1717.  8.  Dresden  n.  Leipzig  1783.  8.— The  author  was  a 
6ilesian  nobleman,  well-meaning,  hut  credulous. 

1672-88.  CoBN.  DE  Bbutn  (lb  Bbun),  Eeyzen  door  den  Lecant^  etc 
Delft  1699.  foL  French,  Voyage  au  Levant,  etc  Paris  17U.  fol.  Paris  et 
Rouen  1725.  4.  2  Tom. — The  author  was  a  Flemish  artist;  and  the  numerous 
engravings  from  his  drawings  constitute  the  chief  merit  of  his  work ;  although 
this  is  not  great.  He  professes  to  have  borrowed  freely  from  Delia  Vallo, 
Thevenot,  Dapper,  and  others. 

♦  1674.  Mich.  Nau,  Voyage  nouveau  de  la  Terre  Sainte^  Paris  1679. 12. 
Apparently  with  only  a  new  title-page,  Paris  1702,  1744, 1757. — For  the 
use  of  this  volume  I  was  indebted  to  the  Dbrory  of  the  University  of 
Gottingen. 

1684.  Hbinb.  Mtbike's  Reise  ton  Constantinopel  nach  Jerusalem  vnd 
dem  Lande  Kanaan;  mit  Anmerkungen  ton  J.  U,  ReiU^  Osnabr.  1714.  8. 
Itzstein  1719.  8.  ib.  1789.  8.  Dutch,  Rotterd.  1725.— The  author  was  chap- 
lain of  the  Dutch  embassy  at  Constantinople. 

16S8.  De  la  Roqub,  Voyage  de  Syrie  et  du  Mont  Lihan^  2  Tom.  Paris 
1722.12.    Amstl728.  12. 

♦  1697.  Henbt  MAUia>RELL,  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem  at  Easter 
1697.  Oxford  1708.  8.  ib.  1707,  and  often.  Also  in  Wright's  Early  Trav.  In 
PaL  p.  888  sq.  French,  Utrecht  1705.  12.  Paris  1706.  12.  German,  Hamb. 
1706.  8.  ib.  1787.  8;  also  in  Paulus'  Sammlung  Th.  I.  Dutch,  by  Miinter- 
dam,  1705.  8;  also  in  Hnlma's  *Woordonboek  van  bet  H.  Land,' Franeck. 
1717.  4. — Maundrell  was  chaplain  of  the  English  factory  at  Aleppo.  His 
book  is  the  brief  report  of  a  shrewd  and  keen  observer ;  and  still  remains  per- 
haps the  best  work  on  those  parts  of  the  country  through  which  he  travelled. 
His  visit  to  Jerusalem  was  a  hasty  one;  and  he  there  saw  little  more  than 
the  usual  routine  of  sacred  places  pointed  out  by  monks. 

1697-98.  A.  MoBisoN,  Relation  hintorique  d'un  Voyage  au  Mont  de  Sinai 
et  d  Jirumlem^  Toul  1704.  4.  German,  Reisebeschreibung,  etc  Hamb.  1704. 4. 
— ^The  author  styles  himself  'Chanoine  de  Bar^le-Duo.'  His  woric  is  ftall; 
but  not  to  be  compared  in  other  respects  with  that  of  his  cotemporary, 
Maundrell. 

♦  1700-28.    Van  Egmond  en  Hetman,  Reizen  door  ein  gedeelU  tan  JSW- 
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ropa, . . .  S^ria,  Paldstina^  Aegypten^  den  Berg  Sinai,  etc.  2  Deelen,  Leyd, 
1767-8.  4.  English,  TraveUj  etc,  by  Van  Egmand  and  Heyman^  2  vols.  LoncL 
1759.  8. — John  Eeyman  was  Professor  of  Oriental  Langnoges  in  the  nniver- 
dtj  of  Leyden,  and  travelled  in  the  east  fh)m  1700  to  1709.  /.  E,  van  Eg* 
mond  van  der  Nyenburg  was  Datch  ambaasador  at  Naples,  and  travelled  in 
1720-28.  Many  years  afterwards,  the  journals  of  both  were  reduced  to  the 
form  of  letters  by  J.  W.  Heyman,  physician  in  Leyden ;  but  in  snch  a  way 
that  the  observations  of  the  two  travellers  are  not  distingnished.  This  work 
ranks  among  the  best  on  Palestine. 

1722.  A  Journal  from  Grand  Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai  and  hack  again. 
Translated  from  a  Manuscript  written  by  the  [Franciscan]  Prefetto  of  Egypt, 
5y  Rob.  CljiTtok,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  Lond.  1768.  4.  ib.  1758.  8.  Reprinted 
in  Pinkerton*s  Coll.  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  YoL  X.  Also  as  an  Appendix 
to  Manndrell^s  Jonmey,  Lond.  1810.  German,  Tagereise  etc,  nbersetzt  von 
Cassel,  Hannov.  1754.  8. 

♦  1722.  Thomas  Shaw's  Tra^ele^  or  Observations  relating  to  several  parts 
of  Barbary  and  the  Levant^  Lond.  1788.  foL  ib.  1767.  4.  Edinb.  1808.  8. 
Also  in  Pinkerton's  ColL  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  VoL  XV.  French,  Voya- 
ges^  etc,  2  Tom.  La  Haye  1748.  4.  German,  Reiseti  u.  s.  w.  Leipz.  1705.  4. 
— ^Dr  Shaw  was  chaplain  of  the  English  factory  at  Algiers  iVom  1720  to 
1782;  and  travelled  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  in  A.  D.  1722.  He  afterwards 
became  Professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford;  and  died  in  1752.  Uis  observations 
are  judicious  and  valuable. 

1787-88.  Jonas  Eortbnb  JBeise  ntieh  dem  gelobten  Zande,  Aegypten^  Sy* 
rien^  und  Mesopotamien^  Altona  1741.  8.  With  three  Supplements^  Halle 
1746.  8.  With  four  SuppL  Halle  1751.  8.— Korte  was  a  bookseller  at  Altona. 
His  work  shows  him  to  have  been  without  learning  and  somewhat  credulous. 
What  he  saw,  he  describes  with  honest  simplicity ;  but  he  also  relates  much 
on  hearsay,  without  distrusting  the  accuracy  of  his  informers. 

♦  1787-40.  Riohabd  Pococke's  Description  of  the  Etst  and  some  other 
Countries,  2  Vols,  in  8  Parts,  ful.  Lond.  1748-48.  ibid.  1770.  4.  German  by 
Windheim,  Erlangen  1754.  4.  8  Bde.  Revised  by  Breger,  ibid.  1771.  Dutch 
by  Cramer,  Utrecht,  1780.  French,  without  the  maps  and  plates,  Paris, 
1772.  12.  6  Tom.— Pooocke  was  in  Palestine  in  1788;  and  died  in  1765,  as 
bbhop  of  Meath.  He  was  a  classical  scholar,  but  not  a  good  biblical  one ; 
and  had  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  Arabic.  He  is  not  always  a  strictly 
faithful  reporter;  and  the  judgment  of  Michaelis  is  correct,  that  Pococke  the 
eyewitness  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Pooocke  the  transcriber 
of  other  travellers  or  of  ancient  authors.  He  not  unfrequently  describes  in 
snch  a  manner,  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  he  is  telling  what  he  himself 
saw ;  while  a  doeer  inspection  shows  that  he  has  only  drawn  from  other 
books.  Tet  his  work  is  one  of  the  most  important  on  Palestine.  See  Mi- 
chaelis Oriental.  Biblioth.  Th.  VIII.  a  111.  RosenmOUer's  BibL  Geogr.  I.  L 
p.  85.  The  plans  and  views  which  accompany  this  work  were  obviously  made 
only  from  recollection,  and  are  wretched.  The  plans  of  Sinai  and  Jerusalem, 
for  instance,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  the  slightest  resemblance  to  their  ori- 
ginals; and  only  serve  to  mislead  the  reader.  So  too  the  professed  copies  of 
the  Sinaitio  Inscriptions. 
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♦  1749-53.  Fbidb.  Hasselquist,  Iter  PcUtMtinum:  eUer  Beta  til  ffeliga 
Icmdet^  etc,  Stookholia,  1757.  8.  German,  Remn  nach  Paldstina  ton  1746  ln$ 
1752,  herau9geg€iben  von  LinnceuB^  Rostock,  1762.  English,  VoyngeB  and  Tra^ 
eels  in  the  Lemnt^  etc,  Lond.  1766.  8.  French,  Paris  1769. — ^Tho  author 
"was  a  pupil  of  linnffius,  to  whom  most  of  his  letters  are  addressed.  He  was 
sent  oat  to  make  collections  in  Natural  History,  and  died  on  bk  way  back  at 
Smyrna.  From  his  reports  and  papers,  Linnttus  added  an  Appendix  on  the 
Kataral  History  of  Palestine;  which  is  still  perhaps  the  most  oomi^ete  sden- 
tific  treatise  extant  on  the  subject. 

1754-55.  Stephan  Sohulz,  Leitungen  dm  Hvch$ten  <ntf  den  Rei$en  dvreh 
Muropa^  A$ia  and  Africa^  etc.  Halle,  1771-75.  8.  5  Bde.  The  Journey  in  Pa- 
lestine is  found  in  VoL  Y. — Schulz  travelled  as  a  missionary  to  the  Jevrs; 
and  afterwards  became  pastor  at  Halle.  His  journal  is  prolix  and  trivial 
in  the  extreme.  An  abstrrct  (much  improved)  is  given  in  Paulus'  Sammlung, 
Th.  VI,  VII. 

1760-68.  GiOT.  MABm,  Vinggi  per  V  Isola  di  Cipro  e  per  la  Soria  e  Pa* 
lestine,  etc.  Luca  e  Firenze  1769-71.  8.  6  Tom.  French,  Neuwied  1791.  8. 
Tom.  I,  U.  In  German,  abridged,  Altenb.  1777.  8.~The  author  was  a  Flo- 
rentine ecclesiastic,  an  Abate. 

*  176] -67.  Cabsteit  Neebithb,  Besehretbung  wm  Arabieriy  Oopenh. 
1772.  4.  French,  Description  de  V Arable,  Gopenh.  1773.  4.  Amst.  1774  4. 
Paris  1779. 4 — ^A  larger  work  is :  Beiseheschreihung  nach  Ardbien  vnd  andem 
umliegenden  Lfindem,  Bd.  I.  II.  Oopenh.  1774-8.  4.  Bd.  III.  Hamb.  1887. 
French,  Tom.  1. 11.  Paris,  1776-80.  4.  Amst  1776-80.  4.  Berne,  1770.  8. 
English  by  Heron,  abridged,  Travels  tkrovgh  Arabia,  etc.  Lond.  1792.  4. 
2  Vols. — Niebuhr  is  the  prince  of  oriental  travellers;  exact,  judicious,  and 
persevering.  His  visit  to  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land  was  brief  and  hur- 
ried ;  so  that  he  saw  little  more  than  what  the  monks  chose  to  show  him. 
It  is  contained  in  the  third  volume,  published  nearly  sixty  years  after  the 
other  two.    His  plan  of  Jerusalem  is  very  imperfect 

1788-85.  C.  F.  VoLNET,  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  en  Egypte,  ete.  Paris,  1787. 
8.  2  VoL  4th  Ed.  ibid.  1807.  English,  TraiceU^  ete.  2  Vols.  Lond.  1787.  8. 
German,  8  Bde.  Jena  1788-90.  The  work  is  a  series  of  essays,  lively  and 
imaginative,  yet  containing  much  valuable  information. 

1792-98.  W.  G.  Bbownb,  Travels  in  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  etc 
Lond.  1709.  4.    German,  Leipz.  u.  Gera  1800.  8. 

1800-2.  Edw.  Dak.  Clabke,  Travels  in  various  eoiintries  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  Lond.  1811,  etc.  4to.  5  Vols.  4th  Ed.  Lond.  1816-18.  8vo. 
11  Vols. — Dr  Clarke  was  only  seventeen  days  in  Palestine,  having  landed  at 
'Akka,  June  29th,  1801,  and  embarked  again  at  TAfa,  July  15th.  His  wcM*k 
exhibits  diligent  research  in  books ;  the  notes  being  often  worth  more  than 
the  text ;  but  there  is  a  great  lack  of  sound  judgment  Borne  of  the  author^ 
extravagant  hypotheses  and  rash  assertions  have  been  elsewhere  alluded  to. 
See  Vol.  I,  Notes  XXVI  and  XXVIII,  at  the  end. 

1802.  Lt.  Ool.  Squibb,  Tiavels  through  pari  of  the  ancient  Ccde-Syria; 
in  R.  Walpole's  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  the  East,  Lond.  1820,  pp.  289- 
852.— Mr  W.  Hamilton  and  Lt  CoL  Leake  were  OoL  Squire^s  oompaniona 
during  this  Journey. 
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1808-7.  Au  B«T,  Travels  in  Morocco^  Egypt^  Arabia^  Syria^  etc,  Lond. 
1816. 4. 2  Vols. — ^The  author  was  a  Spaniard  named  Domingo  Badia  y  LehUch^ 
who  trayelled  aa  a  Mohammedan.  He  was  in  Palestine  in  1807.  See  Vol.  II. 
pp.  140,  269. 

♦  1808-10.  Uleioh  Jacob  Ssetzen,  Briefe^  etc,  in  Zach's  *Monatliohe 
Correspondenz,'  scattered  through  many  volaraes.  The  most  important  let- 
ters are  in  Vol.  XVII,  XVIII,  XXVI,  XXVII.  A  few  iess  important  ex- 
tracts ^re  also  contained  in  the  Fnndgruhen  des  Orients,  Vol.  I.  pp.  43, 1 1 2. 
II.  pp.  275,  474.  III.  p.  99.  Some  portions  of  these  letters  were  translated 
into  English  nnder  the  title:  ".4  Brief  Account  of  the  countries  adjoining  the 
Lake  of  Tiberv'S^  the  Jordan^  and  Dead  /Siw7,"  Lond.  1818.  4. — Seetzen  was 
jndidoos,  enterprising,  and  indefatigable.  *  He  died  by  poison  in  Arabia  in 
1811.  What  we  haye  hitherto  had  from  him  are  only  occasional  and  hasty 
letters.  His  Journals  have  quite  recently  been  published  for  the  first  time : 
Beieen  durch  Syrien^  Paldstina,  etc.  8  Bde,  Berlin,  1854-55.  The  third  vo- 
lume did  not  come  to  hand  in  season  to  refer  to  it  in  this  work.  These  volumes 
of  Travels  comprise  the  daily  jottings  of  Seetzen  in  his  journal,  often  in  pencil ; 
but  were  never  arranged  nor  written  out  by  him.  For  his  well  considered  and 
final  judgments,  therefore,  we  must  still  look  to  his  letters,  in  the  collections 
above  specified.  These  volumes  cover  all  his  journeys,  until  his  arrival  in 
Egypt  Letters  describing  his  researches  in  Egypt,  and  his  subsequent  jour- 
ney in  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  are  found  in  Zach  1.  c.  Vol.  XXVI, 
XXVIL 

1806-7.  F.  A.  DE  Ohatbaubbiand,  Itiniraire  de  Paris  a  Jirusalemy  etc. 
Paris,  1811.  8.  8  Tomes;  and  often.  English,  Travels^  etc.  Lond.  1811.  8. 
2  Vols.  German,  Leipz.  1812.  8.  8  Bde.~£loquent  and  superficial.  The  re- 
ferences to  authorities  are  for  the  most  part  worthless.  See  above,  Vol. 
L  Note  XXVIII,  at  the  end. 

♦  1809-16.  John  Lewis  Buboehaedt,  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  ffoly  Land^ 
Lond.  1822.  4.  German,  Beisen  in  Syrien,  etc,  mit  Anmerhungen  von  W.  Ge- 
senius^  Weimar,  1828-4.  8.  2  Bde.— This  work  contains  all  the  journeys  of 
Burckhardt  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Mount  Sinai.  His  other  travels  do  not 
belong  here.  As  an  oriental  traveller,  Burckhardt  stands  in  the  very  highest 
rank ;  accurate,  judicious,  circumspect,  persevering.  He  accomplished  very 
much;  yet  all  this  was  only  preparatory  to  the  great  object  he  had  in 
view,  viz.  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  AMca.  He  died  suddenly  in 
1817,  at  Cairo. 

1811.  J.  Fazakeblet,  Journey  from  Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  return 
to  Cairo;  in  R.  Walpole^s  Travels  in  various  Oountries  of  the  East,  Lond. 
1820.  p.  862. — ^This  journey  was  made  in  company  with  Mr.  Galley 
Knight. 

1815.  William  Tubneb,  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Levant^  Lond.  1820.  8. 
8  Vols.    The  account  of  Palestine  b  in  VoL  II. 

1815-16.  Otto  Fb.  von  Riohtbb,  WaHfahrten  im  Morgenland^y  heraus" 
gegd>en  ton  J.  P.  Q.  Bwers^  Berlin  1822.  8. — The  narrative  b  brief;  but 
marks  a  careful  observer.    The  author  died  at  Smyrna  in  1816. 

1816.  J.  S.  BuoKiKGHAic,  Travels  in  Palestine,  Lond.  1821.  4.    ib.  1822. 
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8.  2  Vote.— TVooelf  anumg  the  Arab  Tribes,  etc.  Lond.  1825.  4.  ib.Ed.  2.  8yo. 
2  Yolfl.— Both  together  in  Germui,  Reieen^  etc,  Weiinar  1827.  8.  2  Bde. 
1816-18.  Bob.  Biohabmon,  K  D.  Traft^eU  along  the  Mediterranean  and 
parte  adjacent,  during  the  yean  1816,  17,  18.  Lond.  1822.  8.  2  Yols.— Well 
written,  bnt  often  inaccorate. 

1817.  T.  B.  JoLUFVB,  Letters  from  Palestine,  etc.  2  Vds.  Lond.  1819.  8. 
8d  Edit  Lond.  1822.  8.~German  by  Bergk,  £eise  in  Faldstina  u.  s.  «. 
Leipz.  1821. 

1817-18.  Lb  Comtb  db  Fobbik,  Voyage  dans  le  Levant  en  1817  et  1818. 
Paris  1819.  foL  With  splendid  plates.  Also  without  plates,  Paris  1819.  a 
The  work  has  more  valne  for  the  arts  than  for  soienoe. 

*  1817-18.  Ibbt  and  Mang£e8,  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor,  during  the  years  1817  am21818.  Printed  for  pricate  distribution, 
Lond.  1822.  8.  Beprinted  Lond.  1847. 12mo.  The  references  are  made  to 
both  editions. — Well  written  and  fnll  of  aconrate  information. 

*  1818.  Th.  Lboh,  Excursion  from  Jerusalem  to  Wady  MOsa^  in  Mae- 
michaers  ^^  Jonmey  from  Moscow  to  Constant inople  in  the  years  1817-18.'' 
Lond.  1819.  4.  Chap.  IV.  p.  185.  Beprinted  in  the  (American)  Biblical  Bepo- 
wtory,  Oct.  1888.  Vcl.  III.  p.  618. 

1818.  F.  W.  Skbbb,  Eeise  tnm  Kairo  nock  Jerusalem,  mit  Kupfem, 
Prag  1828.  8. — Sieber^s  Plan  of  Jemsalem  was  the  basis  oi  Berggren's,  and 
thns  of  Oatherwood's. 

1820-21.  J.  M.  A.  SoHOU,  Reise  in  die  Oegend  meischen  Alexandria  und 
PercBtonium, . . .  Egypt  en,  Paldstina,  und  Syrien,  Leipz.  n.  Soran  1822.  8. — 
The  anthor  was  Catholic  Professor  of  Theology  at  Bonn.  His  work  contains 
good  information  relative  to  the  Catholic  establishments  in  Palestine. 

1820-21.  F.  Hbnnkbb,  Notes  during  a  visit  to  Egypt, . . .  Mount  Sinaij 
and  Jerusalem,  Lond.  1828.  8.    Hasty  and  superficial. 

1821.  John  Carnb,  Letters  from  the  East,  2  Vols.  8to.  Lond.  8d.  Edit 
1880.    Also,  Eecollections  of  Tratels  in  the  East,  2  Vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1880. 

1821-22.  J.  Bebogbbv,  Besor  i  Europa  och  OesterUindeme,  8  Delen, 
Stockholm  1826-28.  8.  German,  Reisen  in  Europa  und  im  Morgenlande,  aus 
dem  Sehwedisehen,  8  Bde.  Leipz.  n.  Darmst  1828-84.  8. 

1828.  Bby.  Wh.  Jowett,  Christian  Researches  in  Syria  and  the  Holy 
Land,  Lond.  1825.  8.    Boston  1826.  12. 

*  1 826-81 .  Ed.  BOppbll,  Reisen  in  NuUen,  Kordofan,  und  dem  Petrdisehen 
Arahien,  Frankf.  1829.  8.  Also,  Reise  in  Abyssinien,  2  Bde.  Frankf.  1B88- 
40.  8.  The  latter  work  includes  another  excursion  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
in  1881,  undertaken  in  order  to  determine  more  accurately  the  elcTation  of 
the  mountdns.    See  ibid.  Vol.  L  p.  108. 

*  1828.  Lbok  db  Labobdr,  Voyage  de  V Arabic  PStrie,  par  Laborde  ei 
Linant,  Paris  1880-34.  foL  English,  Journey  through  Arabia  Petresa,  etc, 
Lond.  1886.  8.  ib.  1888.  8.— The  chief  yalue  of  the  French  original  consists 
in  its  splendid  plates;  of  which  the  text  is  for  the  most  part  explanatory. 
The  English  work  is  a  smaller  compilation,  containing  only  a  portion  of  the 
plates  on  a  reduced  scale. 

1829.  A.  Prokesch  (Bitter  von  Osten),  Reise  ins  heilige  Land  im  Jahr0 
1829     Wien  1881.  8. 
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1880-^1.  MiOHJLUD  XT  PouTOUiAT,  Correspond&nee  €P  Orient  en  1880-61. 
7  Tom.  Paris  1884.  8. 

1882-88.  £d.  Hooa,  M.  J>.  Visit  to  Alexandria^  Damaecus^  and  Jeru- 
salem^  during  the  stieoeerful  campaign  of  IbnMm  Fasha.  2  Vols.  Lond. 
1885.  12. 

1888.    Bey.  Spenoe  Habdt,  Notices  of  the  Holy  Land^  etc.  Loud.  1885.  8. 

1888.  Ret.  Vebb  Monbo,  A  Summer  JSamble  in  Syria,  2  Vols.  Lond« 
1885.  a 

♦  1884.  (Marmont)  Duo  i>b  Ragusb,  Voyage  en  Hongrie ,.,  en  Syrie, 
en  Palestine,  et  en  Egypte.  5  Tom.  Paris  1887.  8.  Broxelles  1887-89.  12.— 
Valuable  chiefly  io  a  political  and  military  respect. 

1886.  J.  L.  Stepbbns,  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Egypt,  Arabics,  and  the 
Holy  Land,  hy  an  American,  2  Vols.  12mo.  New  York  1887.  London  1887. 
Several  editions. 

1886.  Rby.  0.  B.  Eluott,  Travels  in  the  three  great  Empires  <f 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  2  Vols.  London  1888.  8. — ^The  Journey  in 
Syria  and  Palestine  is  described  in  the  second  volume. 

1886-88.  Joseph  RassEOGEB,  Reisen  in  Europa,  Asien,  und  Afrika, 
Stuttg.  1841-49.  8.  4  Vols.  The  author  travelled  mainly  as  a  geologist. 
His  notices  of  Palestine  are  contained  in  the  first  and  fourth  volumes. 

1887.  Lord  Lindsat^s  Letters  on  Egypt,  Edom,  and  the  Holy  Land,  2 
Vols.  Lond.  1888.  12.    Several  editions. 

1887.  Joseph  Salzbaohbr,  Erinnerungen  ants  meiner  Pilgerreise  nach 
Bom  und  Jerusalem  im  Jahre  1887.  2  Bde.  Wien  1889.  8.— The  author  is 
*^  Domcapitular "  or  Canon  of  St.  Stephen's  Cathedral  Vienna.  His  work 
contains  the  latest  information  as  to  the  Catholic  establishments  in  Palestine. 

1887.  G.  H.  VON  SoauBEBT,  Reise  nach  dem  Morgenlande,  8  Bde. 
Erlangen  1838-40.  8. — One  main  object  of  this  journey  was  Natural  History. 
'  The  author  is  Professor  in  the  University  at  Munich. 

♦  1888.  John  Bowrino,  Report  on  the  Commercial  Statistics  of  Syria, 
Presented  to  both  Houses  cf  Parliament,  Lond.  1840.  fol.  Dr  Bowring 
travelled  in  Egypt  and  Syria  in  1888,  as  the  accredited  agent  of  the  British 
Government,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information  on  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  those  countries.  The  Report  contains  a  large  and  valuable  body 
of  facts. 

1842-48.  Rev.  Samuel  Woloott,  Notices  of  Jerusalem;  an  Excursion  to 
Hebron  and  Sebbeh  or  Masada  ;  and  Journey  from  Jerusalem  northwards  to 
Beirut,  etc.    In  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  17-87. 

1842-48.  Rev.  George  Wiluahs,  The  Holy  City,  Lond.  1845. 8.  Second 
edition,  Lond.  1849.  8.  2  Vols. — ^Mr  Williams  stands  forth  as  the  champion 
of  all  ecclesiastical  and  other  tradition. 

♦  1842-47.  Ernst  Gcbtav  Sohultz,  Jerusalem,  eine  Vorlesung,  Berlin 
1845. — MittheUungen  aber  eine  Reise  durch  Samarien  und  OalUosa  [in  1847]. 
In  Zeitschr.  der  morgenl.  Q^a,  1849,  III.  46  sq. — Schultz  was  Prussian  con- 
sul at  Jerusalem,  with  some  interruptions,  from  1842  till  1851 ;  in  which 
latter  year  he  died.  He  was  not  always  an  exact  obsierver,  and  his  judgments 
were  sometimes  hastily  formed ;  but  his  bearing  was  ever  kind  and  geatle- 
Bumly. 
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1842-52.  Col.  Oiiubchill,  Mount  Lebanon^  a  ten  ytwri  Sesidence^fivm 
1842  to  1858,  etc,  8  Vols.  Lond.  1858.  8yo.  This  work  has  many  off  hand 
Btories  and  statements,  whieh  are  not  to  be  relied  npon.  The  map  of  Le- 
banon professes  to  have  been  taken  from  the  surveys  of  the  English  engineers ; 
bat  it  19  fall  of  mistakes. 

*  1842-58.  W.  H.  Babtlbtt,  Walhe  about  the  City  and  JBnvirons  of 
Jerusalem  [in  1842],  Lond.  1844 ;  also  in  a  second  edition  enlarged. — Ths 
Nile  Boaty  or  Glimpses  of  the  Land  of  Egypt  [in  1846],  Lond.  1849.— ^oHy 
Days  in  the  Desert^  in  the  Tragic  of  the  Israelites  [in  1845],  Lond.  no  date. — 
Jerusalem  Reeisited  [in  1858],  Lond.  1855. — Mr  Bartlett  was  an  artist;  and 
the  main  purpose  of  his  journeys  was  to  obtain  artistic  illustrations  of  the 
places  visited.  In  this  respect  his  works  are  of  high  value.  His  descrip- 
tions also  are  written  with  taste  and  good  sense. 

1843.  Rky.  £u  Smith,  A  Visit  to  Antipatris  [in  April  1843].  Also: 
Account  of  an  ancient  temple  on  Mount  Lebanon  [Deir  el-EQPah].  In  Biblio- 
theca  Sacra,  1843,  pp.  478  sq.  557. 

*  1843.  Bbv.  John  Wilson,  D.  D.  Landsof  the  Bible  insited  and  described, 
Edinb.  1847.  8.  2  Vols. 

1843-45.  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Thomson,  The  Sources  of  ths  Jordan^  etc  as 
visited  in  1843;  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1840;  pp.184  sq. — Tour  from  Beir&t 
through  Northern  Syria  to  Aleppo,  and  baci,  in  1847 ;  in  Biblioth.  Sacra, 
1849,  pp.  1,  243,  447,  663. 

1845.    W.  Kbafft,  Die  Topographic  Jerusalems^  Bonn  1846. 

*  1845-6.  Tinrs  Toblbb,  M.  D.  visited  Jerusalem  at  this  time,  and  has 
published  the  following  six  works  relating  to  the  Holy  O'.ty  and  its  environs  : 

I.  Bethlehem,  St.  Gallen  1849.— 2.  Golgotha,  St  Gallen  1851.— 8.  Die  Siloah- 
quelle  und  der  Oelberg,  St.  Gallen  1852.^-4.  Denibldtter  aus  Jerusalem,  St. 
Gallen  1853. — 5.  Topographic  von  Jerusalem  und  seinen  Vmgebungen,  2  Bde. 
Berlin  1853-54. — 6.  Beitrag  zur  medicinischcn  Topographic  von  Jerusalem^' 
Berlin  1855. 

1847.  H.  Gabow,  Mn  Ausflug  von  Jerusalem  nber  Jericho  an  den  Jor- 
dan, das  todte  Meer,  und  nach  Mdr  Sdha;  in  Zeitschr.  der  morgeuL  Ges.  1848, 

II.  pp.  52  sq. — Mittheilungen  fiber  die  gegenwartigen  Terrainterhaltnisse  in 
und  urn  Jerusalem  ;  ibid.  1849.  III.  p.  35  sq. 

*  1848.  W.  F.  Ltnoh,  Commander,  Official  Report  of  the  United  States^ 
E^xpedition  to  explore  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  River  Jordan  ;  published  at  the 
National  Observatory,  Washington  1852.  4.  Appended  is  the  extensive  and 
valuable  geological  report  of  Dr  H.  J.  Andbkson,  Geological  Reconnaissance 
of  part  of  the  Holy  Land. — ^This  official  work  was  preceded  by  a  more  popu- 
lar one :  Narrative  of  the  United  States'  Expedition  to  the  River  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  Phila.  1849.  8. 

1849-50.  H.  A.  Db  Fobest,  M.  D.  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  Mount  Lebanon 
and  to  the  eastern  side  of  Laic  MQleh;  in  the  Joum.  of  the  Amer.  Orient. 
Soo.  Vol.  IL  p.  237  Bq.— 'Notes  on  Ruins  in  the  Buha'a  and  in  the  BelAd 
Ba'albek;  ibid.  Vol.  IIL  p.  351  sq. 

1849-51.  A.  VON  Kremer,  Mittel-Syrien  und  Damascus,  Wien  1853. 
8vo. — Also,  Topographic  von  Damascus,  2  Th.  Wien  1854-55.  4to.— Of  little 
value. 
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6.  1850.  The  true  Site  o/Caharp  ;  in  the  Museiim  of  ClasBioal  Literature, 
1858.  Vol.  n.  p.  811-476. 

1850-51.  F.  Db  Sauiot,  Voyage  autaur  de  la  Mer  Morte  et  dans  U$ 
TerreeBibliquee^  2  Yola  Paris  1858.  8.  Also  English :  J^arrative  of  a  Jour- 
ney  round  the  Dead  Sea  and  in  the  Bible  Lands^  2  Vols.  Lond.  1858.— The 
Eng^h  title,  at  least,  is  a  misnomer ;  the  author  traveUed  only  around  the 
south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  My  references  to  this  work  are  all  to  the  Eng- 
lish edition. 

1851-52.  C.  W.  M.  Yan  db  Ybldb,  Koflrratite  of  a  Journey  through 
Syria  and  Paleetine,  2  Yols.  Edinh.  and  Lond.  1854.  8. 

1852-^.  Bey.  J.  L.  Pobtbb,  JExeureion  to  the  Summit  o/Bermon;  in 
Biblioth.  Saora,  1854,  p.  41  sq. — Bxeureion  to  the  Lakes  east  of  Dcmuueuiy 
ibid.  p.  842  sq. — Ikeureion  from  Damaeeus  to  TahrHd  ete.  ibid.  p.  488  sq. 
— Notee  of  a  Tour  from  Damaecue  to  Ba^albek  and  Hume^  ibid.  p.  649  sq. 
From  these  papers  much  information  has  been  extracted  relative  to  the  en- 
virons of  Damascus;  as  also  much  was  received  orally  from  the  author  during 
my  visit  to  the  city.  To  him  I  was  also  indebted,  in  1852,  for  a  copy  of  his 
map  of  the  course  of  the  Barada  ft*om  its  source  in  Anti-Lebanon. — ^The 
substance  of  the  above  papers,  as  also  an  account  of  his  residence  in  Damascus, 
a  Journey  into  Haur&o,  and  other  excurnons,  has  been  since  published  by 
Mr  Porter  imder  the  title :  Fice  years  in  Damascus^  2  Yols.  Lond.  1855. 
This  work  reached  me  too  late  to  be  of  service  in  preparing  my  own  account 
of  that  city. 

1858.  Abthub  Penbhtk  Stanlbt,  Sinai  and  Palestine  in  connection  with 
their  History^  Lond.  1856. 


II.   WOBKS   ON   THE   GeOGBAPHT   OF   PALESTINE,   ETC.* 
B7  wilteiB  who  bad  not  tbemselres  visited  that  ooontrf. 

1.   PALESTINE. 

1590.  Chbist.  ADmoHOMius^  Theatrum  Terrm  Saneta^  cum  Tahdis  ge^ 
graph.  Colon.  Agr.  1590.  fol.  ibid.  1598, 1600, 1618, 1628, 1682.— The  author 
was  a  Dutch  ecclesiastic,  a  native  of  Delft,  and  died  at  Cologne  in  1585.  He 
follows  chiefly  Brocardus  ;  but  gives  at  the  end  of  the  volume  a  list  of  many 
other  authors  consulted. 

1646.  Sam.  Boohabti  Oeographia  Sacra^  sen  Phaleg  et  Canaan^  Cadomi 
(Caen)  1646.  fol.  Franckf.  1674.  4.  Lugd.  Bat.  1692.  fol  ibid.  ed.  Yilleman- 
dy,  1707.  fol. 

1665.  Nio.  Sansok,  Geographia  Sacra  ex  V,  et  N.  Test,  desumta  et  m 
Tabidis  quatuor  eoncinnata,  Paris  1665.  Cum  Notis  Clerici,  Lugd.  Bat.  1704. 
kii — Sanson,  a  celebrated  French  geographer,  died  A.  D.  1667. 

>  The  date  here  prefixed  refen  to  Um  tioM  ot  flnt  pnbHoHon. 

YoL.  IT.— 47 
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1677.  Olf.  Dappib's  JTavimiariffe  Bekhr^ting  Mm  f^nUeh  Sffris^  en 
Pale$tyn  qf  Heileige  Lant^  etc.  Rotterd.  1677  foL  Amst  1681.  foL  Oermaa, 
A»%a^  Oder  Bekhreibung  det  ganteen  Syrien  und  JPaUitim  oder  gdobten 
Zandiij  Amst  1681.  fol.  Narnb.  1689.  fol.  A  great  mass  of  matcriala  tiurown 
together  without  Judgment 

*  1701.  Ohbutoph.  OsLULRnTS,  Nbtitia  Ofhh  Antigui  $eu  Oeogr^iphia 
P/tfnior,  2  Tom.  4  ta  Lips.  1701-5.  Anxit  J.  0.  Schwarx,  ib.  17S1-S«.  WiUi 
new  title,  ib.  1772-78.  Syria  and  Palestine  are  contained  in  the  second  volame. 

1708.  Ed.  Wbua,  An  Hutorical  Geography  of  the  New  Teti.  2  Vols. 
Lond.  1708.  8.  ib.  1712.  8;  several  times  reprinted.  Also,  An  Sietorieal 
Geography  of  the  Old  Teet.  8  Vols.  Lond.  1712.  a  etc.  Both  worika  in  Germ, 
by  Panzer,  Niimb.  1766.  8. 4  Theile. 

*  1714.  Hadb.  Bkland,  Faktstina-  ex  monumsntie  teteribue  Hhutrata^ 
Tn^.  Bat  1714.  4.  Norimb.  1716. 4.  Reprinted  in  Ugolini  Thesaar.  Antiq. 
Sacr.  T.  YI. — This  yet  remains  the  standard  clasdo  work  on  Palestine,  aafaor 
down  as  to  the  era  of  the  cmsades.  A  new  edition,  indading  the  results  of 
modem  researohea,  would  be  still  more  valuable. 

1758-68.  Will.  Alb.  Bachieni  Eeilige  Geographies  ete.  6  Deelen. 
Utrecht  1758-^.  8.  German  by  G.  A.  Maas,  Eiitorieehe  und  Geographuehe 
JBeechreibung  wm  PaUutinOj  ete.  II  Th.  in  7  Bde.    Cleve  u.  Ldpz.  1766^75.  8. 

*  1785.  Aot.  Fkiedb.  BiiaoHnre's  JErdbeechreHning.  Th.  Y,  Falattina. 
Ardbien,  ete.  Altona  1785.  8.  With  a  new  title-page  aa  Th.  XI.  Abth. 
I.  Hamb.  1792. — One  of  the  best  treatises  on  the  modem  geography  of  Pa- 
lestine. 

1790.  Ysbbani)  yas  Hamelsysld,  Aardrijkunde  dee  B^heU  ete,  Amst 
1790.  8.  6  Deelen.  German  by  J^sch,  Biblieehe  Geographie^  Hamb.  1798- 
96.  8.  8  Bde. — ^The  translation  was  never  completed. 

1799.  Oonbad  Mankbbt,  Geographic  dor  Grieehen  und  BOmer.  Th.  YT. 
Abth.  1,  Arabien,  Falaetina,  Syrien,  Numb.  1799.  8.    Edit.  2.  Leipz.  1831. 

1817.    C.  F.  KLoDEir  Landeekunde  ton  Paldetina^  Berlin  1817.  8.    . 

*  1818.  Oabl  RrrTBB  Die  Brdhinde  etc.  Th.  11,  WeU^Acicn.  Berlin 
1818.  8.   For  the  second  edition  see  below,  1848-55. 

*  1820.  G.  B.  WiNSB,  Biblieehee  BcalwOrtcrhich,  Leipz.  1820.  8.  Re- 
written, much  enlarged,  and  improved,  8d  edition,  Leipz.  1847-8.  2  Bde. — 
The  geographical  articles  are  written  with  great  care. 

1826w  K  F.  Karl  RobknhQllbb,  BibUcc^  Geographic^  8  Bdoi  Leipz. 
1828-28.  8.  The  second  volame  is  occopied  with  Palestine^-^This  wori:  ap- 
pears to  have  been  compiled  hastily  and  without  extensive  research. 

*  1885.  Oabl  von  Raumzb,  Paldetina^  Leipz.  1886.  8.  <  Ilurd  editioa^ 
enlarged  and  much  Improved,  Leipz.  1850. — ^The  work  is  comj^led  with  great 
'diligence,  and  forms  an  ezoell^t  ManuaL 

1841.  J.  EiiTO,  Palcetine^  it$  Phycical  and  Bible  Eistory,  2  Yob.  Lond. 
1841. 

1841.  8.  HuHK,  Palatine :  Peccription  GiogrqphiquCj  EictorvguCy  H 
ArcMologique^  Paris  1841.  This  woric  was  puUished  before  the  anUior  luid 
access  to  the  Biblical  Researches  ;  and,  being  stereotyped,  all  later  editi<Hi8 
remain  without  change. 
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*  1848-1(5.  Carl  Rittbb,  Vergleiehende  Erdhunds  der  Sinai-Bdlbinsely 
ton  Paldstina  und  Syrien^  4  Bde.  Berliji  1848-55.  Theee  Yolnmee  oonstitute 
a  part  of  the  second  edition  of  the  anthor^s  great  work :  Die  Erdhunde^  etc. 
▼iz.  Th.  XrV,  XV.  i-ii,  XVI,  XVIL  i-ii.— Thig  is  a  vast  storehonse  of  aU  that 
relates  to  the  geography  of  Palestine  and  Syria. 

1   JERUSALEM. 

♦  1747.  J.  B.  D'Antillb,  Dmertatian  mr  VEtendae  de  Vaneienne  Jeru- 
ealem  etdeeon  Temple^  Paris  1747.  8.  Beprinted  in  the  Appendix  to  Cha- 
teanbriand^s  Itiniraire. 

1789.    J.  F.  Plessiko,  Ueber  Oolffotha  und  Ckruti  Grab,  Halle  1789. 

1883.  Justus  Olshausen,  2t(r  Topographie  dee  alien  JerueaUm^  Kiel 
1888.  8. 

1888.  F.  G.  Cbome,  Jerusalem^  in  Ersch  ond  Gmber's  Encydoplidiei 
Sect  II.  Tb.  15.  p.  278 — 821.  This  is  the  most  complete  and  valaable  e^ay 
on  the  andent  and  modem  topography  of  the  Holy  City. 

1847.  JAMEa  Fbbqusoit,  An  Eeeay  en  the  ancient  Topography  ofJtruMr 
Um,  Lond.  1847. 

1858.  Fallmxratkb,  J)enk9ehrift  aher  Golgotha  und  da$  SHlig^Graby  in 
«« Abhandlangen  der  K.  Beyer.  Akademie  der  Wiss.""  UL  CL  VI.  Bd.  HL 
Abth.    Pablished  also  8q>arately,  Munich  1852.  4to. 
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LA  CITEZ  DE  JHERUSALEM. 

The  following  curious  and  important  tract,  describing  the  streets  and 
religious  establishments  of  Jemsalem,  at  the  time  the  dty  was  captured  from 
the  Christians  by  Saladin  in  A.  D.  1 187,  was  first  published  as  a  note  by 
€k)unt  Bengnot,  in  his  splendid  edition  of  the  Asnsea  de  Jirusalem^  Tome  II. 
p.  581  sq.  Paris  1848.  (This  work  is  also  issued  as  part  of  the  great  collec- 
tion :  Recueil  dei  Eutarien$  des  Crai$ade»  ;  Lois^  Tome  I,  II.)  The  manusc^t 
is  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Imp^riale,  Fonds  de  Sorbonne,  No.  887,  fol.  804-808. 
Nothing  further  respecting  it  has  been  made  known.  The  first  paragraph 
shows,  that  the  description  refers  to  the  time  of  Saladin*s  conquest ;  and  Uie 
tract  was  written  probably  not  long  after  that  eyent. — ^I  have  subjoined  a 
few  slight  notes,  by  way  of  explanation. 

L  Bnquel  ettat  la  citez  de  JhenuaUm  et  li  uim  lieu  eetoient  d  eejoun 

^  Pource  que  li  plus  des  bons  Orestiens  parolent  et  houent  parler  Tolen- 
tiers  de  la  seinte  cit6  de  Jherusalem,  et  des  seins  lieus  oil  Jhesu  Cris  ta  mord 
et  yis,  nous  dirons  comment  elle  aroit  au  jour  que  Salhadins  et  11  Sarrazin  la 
conquisent  sur  les  Grestiens.  Aucunes  gens  porent  estre  qui  le  yodrent  onir ; 
dl  il  qui  il  desplaisoit,  porent  trespasser  ce  lieu  .... 

"  n  ot  en  la  cit6  de  Jherusalem  nn.  maistres  portes  en  crois.  Tune  endrdt 
Tautre,  entre  les  pourteme&  Or  les  yous  nommeray  coument  elles  serient. 
La  porte  David  estoit  yers  soleil  couchant  et  estoit  k  la  droiture  des  portei 
Obre$j^  qui  estoit  yers  soleil  leyant  de  derrieres  le  temple  Dominu  Cele 
porte  tenoit  k  la  porte  Dayid'.  Quant  on  estoit  deyant  cele  porte,  si  toumoit 
on  k  main  destre,  en  une  rue  par  deyant  la  tour  David.  61  poit  on  aler  an 
mont  de  Syon  par  une  posteme  qui  Ik  estoit  en  cele  rue  k  mein  senestre. 
Ainsi  comme  on  ilsoit  hors  de  la  posteme,  un  moustier  monsdgneTir  S,  Jaque 
de  Oalice^^  qui  frere  estoit  monseigneur  8.  Jehan  eyangeliste;  lA  disoit  on 
que  S.  Jaques  ot  la  teste  cop6e  et  pource  fist  on  le  moustier  U.  La  grant  rue 
qui  aloit  de  la  tour  Dayid  droit  auz  portes  Ores.  La  grant  apeloit  on  la  rue 
David,*  jusqu^au  change,  k  mein  senestre.    De  la  tour  Dayid  ayoit  une  grant 

^  This  gate,  written  further  on  Or«f  and  '  Here  we  have  the  ffreat  Anneniaa 

Oirea,  woold  seem  to  be  the  Golden  gate,  oonvent  with  its  church  or  St  James. 

•  For  *  la  parte  David/  it  should  doubt-  *  This  •  street  of  Darid,'  is  the  stre«t 

less  read  *la  tour  Dayid,'  as  in  the  next  leading  down  from  the  Yafa  gate  as  £ar  as 

sentence.  to  the  angle  at  the  basars. 
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pboe  oitLon  vendoit  le  bl^  £t  qwint  on  avoit  nn  pea  ayal^  oele  rne,  qni  avoit 
Bon  la  roe  David,  si  tronyoH  on  nne  rne  &  mein  senestre  qni  aroit  non  la  ru4 
au  Fatriarehsj^  ponroeqne  li  patriardies  manoit  an  chief  de  oole  rne.  li 
patrlarehee  avdt  nne  porte  de  Ik  oil  on  entroit  en  la  maiaon  de  TOspitaL 
Apr^  si  avoit  nne  porte  par  oil  on  entroit  on  monstier  den  Bepnore^  mais 
n'estoit  mie  la  mistre.  Quant  on  venoit  an  change  U  oil  la  me  David  f&illoit» 
A  tronvoit  on  nne  me  qni  avoit  non  la  rue  de  Mont  Syon.  £t  k  Piraae  da 
change  tronvoit  on  nne  me  oonverte  k  vote  qni  avoit  non  la  rue  dee  Eerbee  ; 
U  vendoit  on  tontee  lee  berbes,  et  tons  les  frois  de  la  vile,  et  lee  e^ioes.  An 
chief  de  cele  me  avoit  1.  Ilea  oil  on  vendoit  le  poiason.  £t  avoit  nne  grant 
place  k  mein  sencBtre,  U  oil  en  vendoit  les  fromagee  et  lee  ponies  et  les  oe& 
A  mein  destre  de  eel  marchi6  estoient  li  116  as  orfevree  snrieis.  £t  si  y  ven* 
doit  on  les  paomes  que  li  pomier  aportent  d*ontremer.  A  mein  destre  de  eel 
marohi6  estoient  les  eschepes  des  orfevree  latins.  An  chief  des  eschopes  avoit 
nne  abaie  de  nonnains,  qne  on  apeloit  SeirUe  Marie  la  Grant  Apr^  cele 
abaie  de  nonnains  tronvoit  oq  nne  abaie  de  mdgnes  noirs,  qne  on  apeloit 
SeinU  Marie  la  Latine,  Apr^  tronvoit  on  la  meieon  de  VOepUal  k  m^ 
desire. 

n.  De  eemeisme* 

^  De  la  droitnre  de  TOspital  estoit  la  meetre  parte  du  eepuere,  Devant 
oele  porte  dn  sepncre  avoit  nne  monlt  bele  place  pavee  de  marbre.  A 
mein  destre  de  eel  Sepnlcre  avoit  1.  monstier  qne  Ton  apelle  S.  Jaqae  des 
Jacopins.  A  mein  destre,  devant  de  cele  porte  dn  Sepolore,  avoit  1. 
degr6  par  oil  en  montoit  on  mont  de  Calvaire.  lA  sns,  en  son  le  mont,  avoit 
nne  moult  belle  cbapelle.  £t  si  avoit  1.  antre  hnis  en  cele  chapelle,  par  oil  en 
entroit  on  monstier  dn  sepachre,  et  j  avaloit  on  par  nns  aatres  degrez  qui 
lit  estoient  Tout  ainsi  c^on  entroit  on  monstier  dn  Sepnlcre,  desonz  le 
mont  de  Oalvaire,  si  estoit  Golgatas;  k  mein  destre  estoit  11  dochiers 
dn  sepnlcre,  et  si  avoit  nne  chapelle  que  en  apeloit  Seinte  Trinity.  Cele 
chapelle  si  estoit  mont  grans,  car  on  y  espousoit  toates  les  £unes  de  la 
clt^  £t  Ilk  estoit  li  fons  oil  en  baptlzoit  tonz  les  enfans  de  la  cit6.  £t  cele 
chapelle  si  estoit  tenant  an  sepncre,  si  comme  il  y  avoit  nne  porte  de  dont  on 
entroit  on  monstier ;  k  Tendroitore  de  cele  porte  estoit  li  monnmens.  £n  eel 
endroit,  U  oil  li  monnmens,  estoit  li  moastiers  tons  roons,  et  si  estoit  onvres 
par  desnre,  sanz  conavertnre.  Et  dedans  oest  le  monument  estoit  la  pierre 
don  sepnlcre,  et  li  monnmens  convers  a  voute  au  chavech  de  eel  monument, 
ausi  com  an  chief  de  Pautel  par  dehors,  qne  Von  apeloit  Obavec ;  U  chantoit 
en  cbascnn  jour  au  point  du  Jonr.  II  avoit  moult  bele  place  tout  entonr  le 
monument  et  tonte  pavde,  A  com  en  aloit  k  ponroession  tout  entonr  le  monu- 
ment. Aprds,  vers  orient,  estoit  li  cuenrs  dn  sepncre,  1^  oh,  H  chanoines 
chantolent ;  d  estoit  Ions.  £ntre  le  cuer,  U  oil  li  ohanoine  estoient  et  le  mo- 
nument, avoit  1.  autel  \k  oiili  Grieu  chantoient  M^  1.  autre  dos  avoit  entre 
I ;  y  avoit  1.  par  oil  on  aloit  de  Tnn  k  Pantre.  £t  en  milieu  dn  cuer  nn  cha- 
noines, avoit  1.  letrin  de  marbre,  qne  en  apeloit  le  compas ;  lassus  list  en  Te 

*  The  'ftreet  of  the  Patriarch'  is  that    Iciah  and  above  the  Chordi  of  the  Hdy 
taimiDg  north  just  below  the  pool  of  Hece-    S«palchre. 

Vol.  II.— 47* 
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pistre.  A  main  destre  dn  mestre  ante!  de  oe  ouer  eatoit  mona  de  OalTarie. 
8i  qne.  qnant  on  chantoit  meeee  de  la  ResDirezion,  li  diacres,  quant  il  chantoit 
ITvangile,  si  se  tonrnoit  Yen  le  mont  de  Oalvaire  qnant  11  diaoit  Onteifixum  ; 
apr^s  si  se  tonrnoit  yen  le  monnment  qnant  il  disoit  remrreint^  turn  e»t  Ate,  al 
menstroit  an  ddt :  Ecee  locus  vhipotuerunt  eum  ;  et  pnis  si  se  retonmoit  an 
livre  si  pardisoit  son  Eyangile.  An  cheyee  don  oner  ayoit  nne  porte,  par  1& 
oil  li  chanoine  entroient  en  lenr  offecines,  4  tnein  destre.  Entre  oele  porte  et 
mont  de  Calyaire  ayoit  1.  mont  parfont  foss^  oti  en  avaloit  k  degres.  L& 
aroit  nne  place  qne  en  apeloit  Sainte  Helaine.  lA  tronya  sainte  Helainne  la 
orois  et  les  dons  et  le  martel  et  la  conrone.  £n  cele  foss^,  on  tens  qne 
Jhesn  Oris  fa  en  terre,  getoit  on  lee  cora  de  larrons  qni  estoient  cmoifiez, 
qnand  on  les  despendoit.  £t  quant  on  lenr  oonpoit  on  poing  on  teste,  on  en 
en  fSusoit  anonne  jnstice,  on  le  faisoit  on  mont  de  Oalyarie;  qne  on  y  llusoit 
les  justices  et  ce  qne  les  lois  aportoient,  et  qne  on  gistoit  les  roembres  qne  on 
jngoit  a  pardre  ans  malfaitenrs.  Tout  ainai  qne  li  chanoine  issoient  don 
aepnlcre,  k  mein  senestre  estoit  lenr  dortoirs,  et  &  mein  destre  U  refrotols  et 
tendt  an  mont  de  Oalyarie.  Entre  oee  n.  offices  estoit  lenr  distres  et  leor 
preans.  £n  nn  lien  dn  peel  ayoit  nne  grant  onyerture,  dont  on  yeoit  en  la 
chambre  Elaine  qni  dessons  estoit,  car  antrement  nH  yeoit  on  gonte. 

III.  Decemeisme, 

**  Le  changes  estoit  tenans  k  la  rue  de$  Herhcs^  que  on  apeloit  Mal-quu-mat, 
En  cele  rue  cuisoit  on  la  yiande  an  pelerins,  que  en  yendoit,  etulayoit  on  lea 
obiez.  Et  si  aloit  on  de  la  me  an  sepulcre.  Tout  ayant  de  ode  rue  de  Mal- 
quimat,  ayoit  nne  rue  qne  en  apeloit  la  rue  Couverte^  U  oh  en  yendoit  la  dra- 
perie ;  et  estoit  tonte  &  voute  par  desure.*  Et  par  cele  rue  aloit  on  an  sepnl- 
ere.  Cele  me  dont  aloit  du  change  ans  portes  Oires,  ayoit  ti  non  la  rue  du 
Temple ;  pour  ce  Tapeloit  on  la  parte  du  Temple^  que  en  yenoit  ain^is  an 
Temple  qne  anz  portes  Oires.  A  mein  senestre,  si  com  on  avaloit  cde  me  k 
aler  an  Temple,  14  estoit  la  Boncberie,  14  oti  en  yendoit  la  char  de  la  bouoherie 
4  cenz  de  la  yile.  A  mein  destre  ayoit  nne  autre  me  par  14  oil  on  aloit  4 
rOspital.  Cele  me  ayoit  non  aus  Alemans.  A  mein  senestre,  sur  le  pont,' 
ayoit  1.  moustier  de  8.  Gile.  An  chief  de  cele  me  trouyoit  on  unes  portes 
que  en  i^oit  portes  Precieuses;  que  Jbesu  Oris  par  ces  portes  entroit  en  la 
dt^  de  Jhemsalem,  quant  il  ala  par  terre.  Oes  portes  si  estoient  en  nn  mnr 
qui  estoit  entre  la  cit6  et  le  mnr  des  portes  Oires. 

rV.  De  ce  meieme. 

*'  Entre  le  mnr  de  U  cit^  et  le  mnr  des  portes  Oires  d  etoit  li  Temples.  Et 
sly  ayoit  nne  grant  place  qui  plus  estoit  d^une  traictie  de  lone  et  le  giet  d^nne 
pierre  de  1^,  ain  que  en  yeigne  an  Temple.  Oele  place  si  estoit  pay^e,  dont  on 
apeloit  cele  place  le  Payement.  A  mein  destre,  si  come  en  issoit  de  ces  portes, 
estoit  li  Temples  Salemon,  14  oh  li  frere  du  temple  manoient.  A  la  droitnre 
des  portes  Predeusses  et  des  portes  Oires  estoit  li  moustiers  dn  Temple  Domini 
Et  si  estoit  en  haut,  d  come  il  monta  ans  degrez  bans.    Et  qnant  on  montoit 

'  These  three  streets  are  the  three  par-        *  Ofi^npcnt  nothing  farther  is  known, 
allel'  streets  of  the  bazar. 
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oes  degrez,  ai  trouYoit  on  moult  large,  et  cis  pavement  aaloit  tout  entonr  le 
monstier  da  Temple.  11  mooBtiera  don  Temple  estoit  tons  toup.  £t  k  mein 
senestre  dn  bant  pavement  da  Temple,  estoit  Toffecine  de  Tabb^  et  des  oha- 
Doines.  £t  de  cele  part  avoit  ans  degrez  par  oh.  en  montoit  ao  Temple,  da 
bas  pavement  en  hant.  Devera  soleil  levant,  tenant  aa  mosUer  da  Temple, 
avmt  ane  chapelle  de  monaeignenr  8.  Jaqae  Papostre,  le  menor ;  poorce  estoit 
ilec  qnant  cele  cbapele  qne  11  y  fa  martiriez,  quant  11  Juts  le  giterent  de  sur  le 
Temple  aval.  Dedans  cele  cbapelle  estoit  li  liens  oil  Jbesu  Oris  delivra  la 
pecharresse  qui  on  menoit  marUrer,  ponrce  qu^ele  avoit  est^  prise  en  avoultere. 
An  chief  de  ce  pavement,  par  devers  soleil  ]evant,  ravaloit  en  uns  degrez  k 
aler  aus  portez  Oires.  Quant  on  les  avoit  avolez,  si  trouvoit  Ton  une  place 
grant,  ains  que  en  venist  an  portes ;  U  seoit  li  autres  que  Salemons  fist.  Par 
ces  portes  ne  passoit  nns,  ains  estoient  marges,  et  se  nH  passoit  nulz  qne  n 
foiz  en  Tan,  que  on  les  desmuroit ;  et  aloit  on  k  pourcesnon  le  jour  de  Basques 
Flories,  ponrce  que  Jbesu  Oris  y  paasa  k  oel  joar,  et  fu  recueillis  k  pourcessions ; 
et  le  jour  de  la  feste  Seinte  Crois  en  stenbrre,  poar  oe  que  par  ces  portes  fu 
raport^  la  crois  en  Jbemsalem,  quant  li  emperieres  de  Rome  Erades  le  con- 
questa  en  Perse  et  par  cele  porte  la  remist  en  la  cit4  et  [a]  la  en  k  ponrcession 
encontre  Ini.  Par  ce  que  on  nissoit  mie  bors  de  la  vile  par  ces  portez,  yl  y 
avoit  une  posteme  par  encoste,  que  en  apeloit  la  porte  de  Josaphat,  *  Par  cele 
posteme  issoient  ceulz  de  la  cit^  bors  de  cele  part  £t  cele  posteme  estoit  k 
mein  senestre  des  portez  Oires,  par  devers  midi.  Y  avoloit  on  dn  baut  pa- 
vement du  Temple  bas,  de  dont  on  aloit  au  Temple  Salmon.  A  mein  se- 
nestre, si  com  on  aloit  du  baut  pavement  en  bas,  \k  avoit  1.  moustier  que  on 
tpeloit  le  Biers.  L^  estoit  li  bers  dont  Diez  fu  bercbi^  en  s'enfanoe,  si  que 
en  disoit  On  moustier  dou  Temple  avoit  iin.  portes  en  crois ;  la  premidre 
estoit  devers  souleil  coucbant ;  par  cell  entroient  cil  de  la  oit6  on  Temple ;  et 
par  oeli,  devers  soleil  levant,  entroit  on  en  la  chapelle,  et  si  s^enrissoit  on 
ileques  aus  portes  oires.  Par  la  porte  devers  midi  entroit  on  on  temple  8a- 
lemon.     £t  par  la  porte  devers  Aquillon  entroit  on  en  Fabaiee. 

Y.  De  ee  mewne, 

^*-  Or  vous  ai  devis^  du  Temple  et  don  Sepulcre,  ooment  il  seent,  et  de  POs- 
pital,  et  des  rues  qui  estoient  des  porte  de  David  de  ci  as  portez  Oires,  Tune 
endroit  Pautre.  Cele  devers  Aqnilon  avoit  non  la  porte  Seinte  Estiene,  ^  Par 
oele  porte  entroient  tout  li  pelerin  et  tont  cil  qui  par  devers  Acre  venoit  en 
Jbemsalem,  et  par  toute  la  terre  du  fiun  jusqu^ali  la  mer  d'Escalone.  Dehors 
oele  porte,  ainsi  com  on  y  entroit,  k  mein  destre  avoit  un  moustier  de  mon- 
seigneur  8aint  £stienes  qui  fu  lapid^.  Devant  ce  moustier,  k  mein  senestre, 
avoit  un  grant  manson  qne  en  apelloit  PAsnerie ;  lA  souloient  gesir  li  asne  et 
li  sommier  de  POspital,  ponrce  avoit  non  PAsnerie.  Ce  moustier  de  8.  £sti- 
ene  abatirent  li  Crestien  de  Jbemsalem  devant  oe  qu*il  fiissent  assegi^,  pour  ce 
que  li  moustiers  estoit  pr^  des  murs.  UAsnerie  ne  fa  pas  abatne,  ains  ot 
puis  grant  mesder  aus  pelerins  qui  par  treuage  venoienten  Jberusolom,  quant 

'  The  present  gate  o^  St  Stephen,  on        *  Now  the  gate  of  Damascni. 
the  east  aide  of  the  city. 
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elle  estoit  m  Samudns,  et  que  lee  samsins  n^es  laisaoient  mie  hebergier  de* 
deos  la  cit6  ;  pour  ce  lor  [fb]  la  maison  de  rAsnerie  gran  mestier.  A  mein 
destre  de  la  porte  de  Jheroealem,  tenant  an  mnn,  devant  h,  la  maladrerie, 
avoit  nne  posterne  qne  on  apeloit  la  posterne  8.  Ladre.  Qnant  11  flamsliid 
orirent  conqnise  la  cit^  snr  les  Orestiens,  par  14  metoient  11  ens  lea  Orestiens 
ponr  aler  ooayertement  an  Sepulcre.  Car  11  sarraslns  ne  vonloient  mie  qne 
11  Orestien  Teiasent  la  convine  de  la  cit6 ;  ponr  ee  les  metoie  on  ens  par  1a 
porte  le  Patriardie,  qni  estoit  en  la  me  don  monstier  dn  Sepnlcre,  ne  on  ae 
les  metoit  mie  ens  par  la  mestre  porte.  Mds  sachies  bien  de  voir  qne  11  Orea- 
tien  pelerin  qni  vonloient  aler  an  sepncre  et  as  antree  seins  liens,  qne  li  sarra* 
sins  en  avoient  d^enlz  granz  trens  et  grans  leviers  et  grans  services.  li  sarr»- 
sins  les  prisoient  bien  chascnn  an  xz*  besans.  Hals  en  eecomenia  apr^  tons 
les  Crestiens  qni  logier  en  donoient,  par  qnois  il  ne  valoit  mie  tant.  Qnant 
on  entroit  en  la  cit^  par  la  porte  de  8.  Estiene,  si  tronvoit  on  n.  mes,  Pnne  k 
destre  et  I'antre  &  senestre  qni  aloit  H  la  porte  de  mont  Syon  qni  estoit  en* 
droit  midi.  £t  la  porte  en  mont  si  estoit  k  droitnre,  aloit  k  nne  posterne  qne 
on  apele  la  Tanerie  et  aloit  droit  par  dessons  le  pont.  Cele  me  qni  aloit  k  la 
porte  dn  Mont  Syon,  avoit  k  non  la  rve  Sainte  Estiene,^  Desci  qne  en  venoit 
as  changes  des  Snriens  avoit  k  mein  destre  qni  en  apeloit  la  me  dou  Sepuore  ;  ' 
lA  estoit  la  porte  de  la  Meson  don  Sepncre:  par  14  entroient  oens  dn  Sepncre 
en  lenr  meisons  et  en  lenr  roanoirs.  Quant  en  venoit  devant  oe  change,  si 
tonrnoit  en  k  mein  destre  nne  me  oonverte  k  vonte,  par  od  en  aloit  an  mons- 
tier don  Sepncre.  En  cele  me  vendoit  li  Snrien  lenr  draperie  et  si  &isoit  on 
les  chandeles  de  cire.  Devant  ce  change  vendoit  on  le  poison.  A  ces  chan- 
ges tenoient  les  m.  mes  qni  tenoient  anx  antres  chanches  des  Latins.  Dont 
Tnne  de  ces  m.  mes  avoit  non  me  Oonverte.  La  vendoient  li  Latin  lenr 
draperie ;  et  Taatre  me  des  Herbes,  et  la  tierce  Masqnismat  Par  la  me  des 
Herbes  aloit  on  en  la  me  dn  Mont  Syon,  dont  on  aloit  k  la  porte  dn  Mont 
Syon,  et  tres  copoit  on  la  rne  David.  Par  la  me  Oonverte  aloit  on  en  nne  me 
par  le  change  des  Latins ;  cele  me  apeloit  on  la  me  de  PAro  Jndas,  ponr  ce 
qne  en  disoit  que  Judas  s^i  pendi :  si  y  avoit  1.  arc  de  pierre.  A  senestre  de 
cele  rue  avoit  1.  monstier  de  8.  Martin.  Et  pr^  de  cele  porte  avoit  1.  mon- 
stier de  S.  Pierre.  Uk  disoit  on  qne  ce  fu  qne  Jhesn  Oris  fist  la  bone  qne  il 
mist  ^  eux  de  celny  qui  n'avoit  onqnes  ven.  Hors  de  la  porte  de  Mont  Syon 
si  trovoit  on  m.  voies.  Une  voie  k  mein  destre  qni  aloit  k  TabaVe  et  an 
monstier  de  Mont  Sion.  Et  entre  TabaVe  et  les  murs  de  la  cit6  avoit  1.  grant 
atre  et  1.  monstier,  en  milieu  de  la  voie ;  k  mein  senestre  si  aloit  selonc  les 
murs  de  la  cit6  droit  au  portes  Oires  et  d^ilec  avaloit  on  on  val  de  Josaphat, 
et  si  en  aloit  en  la  fontaine  de  SSyloe,  Et  de  cele  porte  k  mein  destre  sur 
cele  voie,  avoit  1.  moustier  de  S.  Pierre  en  Galiceinte.  En  tel  monstier  avoit 
ime  parfonde,  E  oCi  en  disoit  qne  8.  Pierres  se  mnsa,  quant  il  ot  Jhesn  Oris 
renoi^  et  il  o'l  le  coc  chanter,  et  14  plonra  iL  La  voie,  k  la  droitnre  de  cele 
porte,  par  devers  midi,  si  aloit  par  desur  le  mont,  de  m  que  en  passalareie  si 
avaloit  on  le  mont  et  aloit  en  par  cele  porte  en  Bethleem. 

*  This  is  the  street  leading  from  the  pre-  Church  of  Uie  Holy  Sepalchre;  forming  tlie 
tent  Damascus  gate  to  the  bazars.  western  portion  of  the  present   Via  ifcto- 

*  Apparently  the  street  leading  np  from  rotd. 
the  preoediug  one,  on  the  Dorui  of  the 
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YI.  De  ce  meiMie, 

'^  Qaant  on  avoit  ayal6  le  mont,  si  troavmt  en  1.  lai  en  la  val^  qn^en 
apeloit  U  lai  Qermain^^  que  Germoins  le  fiBt  faire  poor  recneillir  lea  iaaes  qni 
deeoendoient  des  montdgnes  quant  il  plovoit ;  et  U  abuvroit  on  les  chevaus 
de  la  cit6.  D'antre  part  la  val6e,  ft  mein  senestre,  pres  d'ilaec,  avoit  1.  Oar^ 
nier  que  en  apeloit  Chaudemar.  lA  getoit  on  les  pelerins  qui  mouroient  ft 
rOspital  de  Jhernsalem.  Gele  [val^]  oi^  li  charniers  estoit  fn  achet6  dee  de- 
niers  dont  Judas  vendi  la  cher  Jhesu  Grist,  si  come  TEvangile  temoigne. 
Dehors  la  porte  avoit  1.  Im  par  devers  soleil  couchant,  que  on  apeloit  le  loy 
du  Patriarche^^  1ft  oi^  on  recueilloit  les  iaues  dUluec  entour  pour  abenrer  les 
cbevos.  Prds  de  cele  lai  avoit  un  chamicr  que  en  apeloit  le  Chamier  du  Lyon, 
n  ayint  jft,  si  com  en  disoit,  ft  1.  jour  qui  passez  estoit,  qu^il  av(»it  entre  Gres- 
tiens  et  Sarrasins  une  bataiUe  entre  oelle  chamier  et  Jherusalem,  oi^  H  avoit 
mout  de  Grestiens  ocis,  et  que  li  Sarrasins  de  la  batdlle  les  devoient  tons  faire 
lendemain  ordoir  pour  la  puor.  Tant  que  il  avint  que  uns  lyons  vint  par  nuit, 
1^  porta  tonz  en  oele  fosse,  si  con  en  disoit;  pour  ce  Tapeloit  on  le  Ghamier 
du  Lyon.  £t  dessus  oe  oharnier  avoit  1.  moustier  oi^  en  chantoit  ohascun 
jour  pr^  d^ileques.  A  une  lieue  avoit  nne  abeie  de  nonnains^^  1ft  oil  en  disoit 
gne  nne  dee  pieces  de  la  vraie  oroie  fn  cneillue  .  .  . 

Vn.  Deeetneume. 

^  Or  reveing  ft  la  porte  S.  Estienne,  ft  U  rue  qni  aloit  ft  mein  senestre,  qni 
aloit  ft  la  posteme  de  la  Tanerie.  Quant  on  avoit  ale  nne  grant  piece  de  oeste 
roe  ft  mein  senestre,  que  on  apeloit  la  rue  de  Joeaphat ;  ^  quant  en  avoit  1. 
pou  al6  avant,  si  trovoit  en  1.  qnarrefour  d^une  voie,  dont  la  voie  qni  venoit 
devers  senestre  an  Temple  et  aloit  au  Sepuore.  Au  chief  de  cele  voie  avoit 
nne  porte  par  devers  le  Temple,  que  on  apeloit  par  tee  Doulereusee,^  A  main 
destre,  sur  le  carfor  de  oele  voie,  fu  ]i  ruisians  dont  l^vangile  temoigne ;  dont 
il  disoit  que  nostre  sires  le  passa  quant  il  fu  menez  erucifier.  En  eel  endroit 
avoit  un  moustier  de  S.  Jehan  Pevangelistre,  et  si  y  avoit  nn  grant  manoir. 
Gil  manoirs  et  li  monstiers  estoit  de  nonniuns  de  Bethanie ;  la  manoient  eles 
qnant  il  estoit  guerre  de  Sarrasins.  Or  reveing  ft  la  rue  de  Josaphat  Entre 
la  rue  de  Josaphat  et  les  mnrs  de  la  cit^,  ft  main  senestre,  avoit  rues,  iunsi  com 
a  nne  vile.  Lft  manoient  li  pins  de  ceulz  de  Jherusalem,  et  ces  rues  apeloit 
on  la  Merie.  En  tel  merie  avoit  nn  monstier  de  sainte  Marie  Madelaine ;  et 
pr^  dn  monstier  avoit  une  posteme.  En  ne  povoit  mie  issir  de  bora  an  chane, 
mais  entre  n.  mnrs  en  aloit  on.  A  main  destre  de  cele  me  de  Josaphat  avoit 
nn  moustier  que  en  apeloit  le  Bepmu;  '  lft  disoit  on  que  Jhesu  Grb  se  repousa 
qnant  on  le  mena  cracifier.    Et  lft  estoit  la  prison  od  il  fn  mis  la  nuit  que  il 

'  <  Le  lai  Germain '  appears  to  be  the  *  These  'poites  doolerenses '  oorrespond 

Birket  Stdtftn.    SoSchuhzp.  119.  to  the  present  Ecoe  Homa    The  name 

*  Now  the  Birket  Mmmida,  west  of  the  seems  to  contain  Uie  germ  of  the  later 
dtv.  *  Via  dolorosa  ;*  which  was  then  obviously 

'  Now  the  convent  of  the  Cross,  Deir  el-    unknown. 
MnsfiUabeh.  *  This  name,  *  le  Repons'  should  read 

*  This  was  the  street  leading  on  the    'le  Repons;'  as  iq»pears  from  the  next 
north  of  the  Haram  to  the  former  gate  of 
Jehoshaphat,  now  St  Stephen'a 
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ta  pris  en  GessemanL  Un  p«a  arant  en  ode  rae  avoit  eM  la  mat$on  Pilate. 
A  main  seneetre,  deTant  cele  mabon,  avoit  one  porte  par  od  en  aloit  an  Tem- 
ple. Pr^  de  la  porte  de  Josaphat,  ft  mein  senestre,  ayoit  line  abaie  de  non- 
nainfl,  si  avoit  ft  non  Saints  Anne,  Devant  cele  abe'ie  ayolt  nne  fontalne  que 
en  apeloit  la  Fontaine  dessons  la  pecine.  Cele  fontaine  no  qnert  point,  aina 
estoit  deeore.  En  oele  fontaine,  ao  temps  de  Jhesn  Grist,  desoendoit  li  angea 
et  mouToit  li  aue,  et  li  premiers  malades  qni  j  desoendoit  apr^  estoit  garis  de 
s^enfermet^  Oele  fontaine  avoit  t.  porches  oi^  li  malades  gisoient,  si  con  on 
dit.  De  la  porte  de  Josaphat  si  ayaloit  on  en  yal  de  Josapbat  8i  avoit  nne 
aceTe  de  noirs  moigne.  En  oele  abeTe  avoit  nn  monstkr  de  madame  Saints 
Marie.  En  oel  monstier  estoit  li  sepncres  oh  ele  fti  enfonie.  Li  Sarrasina 
quant  il  orent  prise  la  cit6  abattrent  cele  abeYe  et  en  porterent  les  pierres  ft  la 
cit6  fermer,  mais  le  monstier  n'abatirent  il  mie.  Devant  ce  moastier,  an  pi6 
don  mont  d^Olivet,  avoit  1.  moustier  en  nne  rocbe  qne  on  apellolt  Qesumani: 
1ft  fa  Jhesn  Oris  pris ;  d^antre  part  la  voie,  si  con  Pen  monte  an  mont  dX)livet, 
tant  con  on  giteroit  nne  pierre,  avoit  1.  monstier  qne  on  ^eloit  8.  Sanvenr; 
1ft  Jhesn  Oris  aonrer  la  nnit  qD*il  fn  pris;  et  1ft  li  soeors  de  son  cors  ansa  com 
sans.  On  val  de  Josaphat  avoit  hermites  et  veveles.  Et  slestoit  tout  contre> 
val,  car  je  ne  sai  mie  nommer  JosquV  de  Syloe.  Et  snr  le  mont  d^Olivet  avoit 
nne  abeTe  de  blancs  moignes.  Pr^  de  cele  abete,  ft  main  destre,  avoit  nne 
Toie  qai  aloit  en  Betanie,  tonte  la  costiere  de  la  montaigne.  Senr  le  tour  de 
oele  voie  avoit  1.  monstier  qni  avoit  ft  non  Sainte  Patenostre ;  1ft  disoit  on 
qne  Jheeu  Oris  fist  la  patenostre  etPenseigna  ft  ses  apontres.  Pr^  d'ilneo  fii 
li  figniers  qne  Diex  maudist  qnant  il  aloit  en  Jherusalem,  entre  le  monstier 
qni  avoit  non  Belfiige.  Lft  vint  Jheens  Oris  le  Jour  de  Pasqnes  Flories,  et  le 
jor  envoia  il  en  Jhemsalem  n.  disciples  ponr  nne  asnesse  et  dllnec  ala  en  Jhe- 
msalem  snr  Pasnesse. — Or  vons  ai  dit  et  nom6  les  abeTs  et  les  monstiers  de 
Jhemsalem,  par  dehors  Jhemsalem  et  par  dedens  et  les  mes  des  Latins ;  maia 
Je  ne  voos  ai  mie  nomm6  les  abeVes  et  les  monstiers  des  Soriena,  ne  des  Gre- 
jois,  ne  des  Jacobins,  ne  des  Boanins,  ne  des  Nestorins,  ne  des  Hermites,  ne 
des  antres  manieres  des  gens  qni  n'estoient  mie  obeissant  ft  Rome,  dont  il  y 
avoit  monstiers  et  abeies  en  la  cit6 :  ponr  ce  ne  vons  veil  mie  parler  de  tontea 
ees  gens  qne  je  id  nomme,  qni  n^estoient  mie  obeissant  ft  Bomme,  si  con  en  di- 
soit'^ 
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L  FROM  CAIRO  TO  SUEZ.    (SEC.  H.) 


WtTR    OAMEIA 


General  rate  of  Trard,  2  G.  M.  the  Hour. 


Monday,  Mareh  I2tk 

From  Cftiro^  Bib  en-Nfisr. — Geoend 

Course  East.  "•  ^ 

1.  ^id  Beg,  80 

2.  Wady  Libl&beh,  85 
8.  W.  en-Nehedein,  1  80 

Total  2  85 


TWaiay,  March  18M. 

From  W.   en-Nehedein. — General 

Course  East 
1.  Jorf  el-Mokawa,  1  15 

9.  W.  Abu  Hailea6D,  85 

a  W.  AnsAiT,  2  20 

4.  W.  el-'Ankebtyeh  er-ReiTineh,       1  25 

5.  W.  el-'Ankebijeh  el-'Atesh4oeb,    1 

«.  W.  el-*Eshrah,  80 

7.  W.  el-Fum,  80 

8.  el-Mawl^  2  85 

Total  10  10 

Thbbmom.  F.  10  a.  m.         59^ 

7  p.  m.  57° 

Wind  N.  N.  E.  cold.    Clear. 


Wednesday,  Mareh  l4tK 

From  el-MawcUih. — General  Cooiae 

East 
L  W.  Jendal, 
2.  W.  Athlleh, 
8.  W.  Hnfeiiy, 
4.  Rci|{lm  esh-Shawk^jehy 
&  W.  Sell  Abu  Zeld, 

Total  9  45 


Thbbmoii.  F.  Sunrise, 

47° 

10  a.  m. 

590 

2  p.m. 

66O 

Sunset, 

62<^ 

Qoody ;  then  clear.    ' 

VlTind  N.  £.  00a 

Thursday,  Mareh  15th. 

From  W.  Seil  Abu  Zeid, 

B.  M 

1.  W.  Emshash, 

R  by  a        2  05 

2.  el-Muntbla', 

E.  V  S.        1  06 

8.  'Ajrid, 

E.  &  E.        2  25 

4.  Btr  Suweis, 

S.  E.        8  10 

5.  Suweis  (Sues), 

S.E.        1 

Total  9  45 

TmcBMOM.  F.  Sunrise, 

440 

10  a.  m. 

620 

2  p.m. 

710 

Sunset, 

66° 

Clear  and  pleasant 

WindN.E. 

Whole  distance  from  Cairo  to  Sues,  82^ 
hours. 


OtHKB  R0UTB8  FBOM  1HK  VaLLST  09 
THB  NiLB  TO  SOEZ. 

1.  R&s  el-W&dj.  2.  Abu  Za'bel. 

S6k  et-TeU.  el-Munt6la'. 

Rejdm  elKhail  '^r6d, 

Sues.  etc. 


a  Cairo. 

Birket  el-Hi^ 
DAr  el-H(imnu 
W.  HufeiiT, 
eta 

5.  Cairo. 
el-Besldn. 
GandaU. 
W.  Tawarik. 
'Odheib. 
Snei. 


4.  CairoL 
el-Bes&tln. 
Gandali. 

W.  SeUAbaZtid, 
etc 

tf.  TIbbhi. 
W.TawArik, 
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FROM  SUEZ  TO  MOUNT  SIKAL 
(SEC.  m.) 

WITH  CAMBIA 


Friday,  March  Utk 
From  SaeE.  "•  >"• 

1.  Mounds  of  ancieiit 

Canal,  N.  i  E.        1  85 

2.  Point  at  N.  E.  cor- 

ner of  Baj,  E.  S.  E.  25 

8.  Point  opposite  Snei,  S.  by  E.        1  85 
4.  Encampment,  S.  by  E.  85 

Total  4  10 
From  Suez  direct  about  1  80 


Thxbmox.  F.  Sunrise, 

10  a.m. 

2  p.  m. 

Snnset, 

Clear  and  pleasant. 


750 
700 
WindN. 


Saturday,  March  VlVu 

From  Encampment — General  Coarse 
fromS.  bjE-toS.  S.  £. 

1.  'AyOn  M6sa,  2  10 

2.  W.  er-Keiyaneh,  1  05 
a  W.  el-KArdhiyeh,  2 

4.  W.  el-Ahtha,  1  80 

5.  W.  Sfidr,  middle,  8  06 


TBERM<nf.F. 


Sunrise, 
10  a.m. 

2  p.  m. 

Sunset, 


Total  9  50 

52«> 

740 
690 


dear  and  pleasant    Wind  N.  E. 

Sunday,  March  18/A. 
Remained  encamped  in  Wady  S&dr. 

Thebmom.  F.  Sunrise,  52^ 

10  a.  m.  08° 

2  p.  m.  710 

Sunset,  66® 

Gear.    Wind  E.  N.  E. 


Monday,  March  19(A. 

From  W.  Si^dr, 

1.  Wady  Waid4n,  S.  by  E.  8  15 

2.  W.  ^-'Am&rah,  S.  S.  E.  8  80 
8.  'Ain  Haw^rah,  S.  S.  £.  2 

4.  NttkeU'  el-F^  S.  S.  £.  80 


5.  W.  OhiMndel, 
8.  Encampment  in  do. 


as.E. 

S.W. 


80 


Total  10  45 


Tbkbmqm.  F.  Sunrise, 

10  a.  m. 

2p.  m. 

Sunset, 

Clear  and  pleasant 


490 
67<' 
72© 
680 
Wind  N.  W. 


Tuetday,  March  20/A. 

From  W.  Ghftrftndel, 

1.  Wady  Useit,  S.  E. 

2.  W.  Th&l,  S.  E.  by  S. 
8.  W.  Shubeikefa,  S. 

4.  W.  et-Taiyibeb,  head,         & 

5.  Sarbftt  el-Jemel,  (S. 

E.  oor.^  £•  S.  £• 

6.  Encampment  in  W. 

Humr.  E.  b7  N. 


2  15 
2  20 

1 
80 

8  10 

1  46 


Total  11 

Tbermom.  F.  Sunrise,  59^^ 

10  a.  nu  76« 

2  p.  m.  790 

Sunset,  76® 

Clear  and  warm.    Wind  N,  W. 

light;  at  eyening  strong. 


Wednesday,  March  21«<L 
From  Encampment, 

1.  Head  of  W.  Humr,  ^'^  J  *^  2  40 

2.  Top  of  ascent,        S.  E.  by  E.  20 
8.  Debbet  er-Ramleh,    E.  S.  £.         1  25 

4.  Point  in  the  plain,      E.  S.  E.  80 

5.  Wady  S&wuk ;  foot  of 

S&rabHelKh4dim,  a         2  15 

e.W.el-Khamlleh,CEncamp.)SJL        1 

Totals  10 

Thkbmox.  F.  Sunrise,  64® 

10  a.  m.  72® 

2  p.  m.  76® 

Sunset,  68® 

Clear  and  pleasant  Wind  N.  E. 

strong. 


Thmhdaiy,  iforM  22dL 

From  Encampment, 

1.  Angle  of  W.  Khfimtleh,  a  E.        1  80 

2.  W.  Seih,  open  plaoe,      a  E.        1 
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S. He«lofW.6l-Burk,  {|'t  e:2  15  «  ^ 
4.W.'Akir,  S.S.E.  25 

5.  W.Kiii6h,mouih,S.E.byS.  86 

6.  el-Lebweh,  pass  or 

plain,  S*  E.  by  S.        2  * 

7.  yf.lBkerthf  Encunp- 

manti  S*  £•  by  S»        1 

Totals  15 

Thsbmom.  F.  Sunrise,  54^ 

10  a.  m.  68^ 

3  p.  m.  691° 

Clear  and  pleasant    Wind  N.  E. 


IHday,  If  arch  2Sd, 

Fron  Encampment, 

1.  Wadyel-Akhdar,S.S.E.iE. 

3.  W.  esh-Sbeikh,  S.  S.  E. 
a  el-'Or^                   S.E.byS. 

4.  W.  SoM  a  S.  K 

5.  Nttkb  Hiwy,  bottom,      S.  E. 

6.  N&kb  H4wy,  top,       S.  by  E. 

7.  Ckmyent,  S.  E.  by  S. 


20 


80 


Totals  50 


Thkbmom.  F.  Sunrise, 

10  a.m. 

2p.  m. 

Clear  and  pleasant. 


48«> 

78<> 
mnd  N.  W. 


Whole  distanoe  from  Snea  to  the  Conrent, 
83honr8. 


SatwrdoM  and  Sunday,  March  2ith  and 
25th. 
At  the  ConTont. 
Manh24ih. 
Taaanm.  F.  Simrise,  M^ 

10  a.  m.  680 

2  p.m.  65^ 

ManshSSOi. 
Sunrise,  57® 

10  a.  m.  650 

2  p.  m.  67<> 

Sonset,  650 

Both  days  dear.    WindN.  W. 


IViesdby,  March  27th. 
Thbb.  F.  Sunrise,    47°  at  ol-Aibaln. 

-^  j  48°  in  shade,  )    top  of  St. 

*"••"•]  48°  in  sun,     f  Catharine.* 
Clear.    Wind  N.  W.  oold  and  piercing. 

Wednesday,  March  29^ 
At  the  Convent 

Thsbmom.  F.  Sunrise,  47^ 

10  a,  m.  64«> 

2  p.m.  e20 

Sunset,  58^ 

dear.    WindN.  W. 


M<mday,  March  26M. 
Thsb.  F.  Sunrise,      56°  at  Conrent 
10ia.m. 
2p.  m. 
Sunset, 
Clear.    Wind  K. 
sUidit  shower  on  Sinai  and  Hornb. 
Vol.  n.-48 


eO^Topor^naL 
65^  Uorob,  Baab. 
85°  el-Arbsln. 
W.     At  1  p.  nL 


m.  FROM  MOUNT  SINAI  TO  'AKA- 
BAH.    (SEC.  IV.) 


25 


Thurtday,  March  200. 
From  the  Convent, 

1.  Wady  esh-Sheikh,NJT.W.  i  W. 

2.  W.  es-Seb&ly^ 

mouth,  E.  N.  E. 

8.  Tomb  of  Sheikh  Sftlih,  N.  N.  E. 
4.  Encampment  in  W. 

es-Suweiriyeh,  N.  E.  by  N. 


50 
1  15 

40 


Thbbmqm.  F.  Sunrise, 

10  a.m. 

2  p.  m. 

Sunset, 

Clear  and  pleasant 


Totals  10 
49° )      At 

05°  C  OODTCBt 

66° 

60° 

WindN.W. 


Friday,  March  SOth. 
From  Encampment, 

1.  Top  of  Pass^  (water-Aed), 

N.  E,  by  E.  45 

2.  Wady  el-'Orflb,         E.  by  S.  80 
8.  Jebd  Fera',  (entrance)       E.        1  20 

4.  Wady  Sal,  iJain,         gen.  R        5  80 

5.  'Qjrat  el-F6ras,  (ridge)  N.  £.        1 

6.  Encampment  in  bran<m 

ofW.Mftrrah,  N.E.  80 

Total  9  85 

THBRwm.  F.  Sunrise,  88° 

10  a.  m.  73° 

2  p.  m.  76° 

Clear.  Sun  very  oppiessive  in  Wady 
Sal  Wind  in  the  moniDg  N.  £.»  after- 
wards a  W. 

•  The  ThenDMnstsr  rose  st  first  In  the  sua  te 
6S»  Fsrenli.  bal  souk  to  48*  oa  bdaff  tzposed  te 
the  wind. 
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Batmrda^,  Mitreh  Sid. 

From  Encampaienti 

1.  Wadj  Mfirrah,  N.  E. 

2.  el-Buika',  E.  N.  £. 
8.  RldhAn  eflh-Shflkli\ 

(end)  N.  £. 

4.  W.  ei-4j«beh,  £.  N.  E. 

5.  'Ain  el-H&dhezB, 

(opposite)  £.  by  N. 

e.  Wady  GhftdOeh, 

hefbd,  gen.  E.  N.  E. 

7.  Wady  er-RnweHiibl- 

yeh,  Eiiemmp*      gen.  N.  E. 


26 
40 

1  20 
1  15 


1  40 
1  16 

1 
Total  7  86 


TBcnfoiL  F.  SimziBe,  68^ 

10  a.  m.  80© 

2  p.  m.  Ijo 

Sauet,  78^ 

Clear  and  soitiy.    Wind  S.  S.  E. 


Bmday,  April  Id. 
Bemained  enoamped. 
THDQfOM.  F.  Sonriaey  62^ 

10  a.  m.  84<) 

Clear  and  ckrody  aUemately.    Wind  S. 
W. 

Momday,  April  %d. 
From  Encampment, 

1.  Wadv nmningNX  N.E.  by E.  55 

2.  Wady  ninning  S.  E.       K.  E.  50 
8.  Wady  es-S&mdiy,           &  K  45 

4.  A  tide  Wady,  N.  N.  E.        1  40 

5.  HeadofWadyet^'d<ai,aE.  40 
8.  en-Naweibi*ay  foont- 

ain,                 gen.  E.  N.  E.  1  55 

7.  el-WAnt,  1  16 

8.  Nnweibra  of  the  Terabln,  45 

9.  Encjimpment,  45 

Totals  80 
General  Coone  along  tlie  ooait,  N.  N.  E. 

Thbbmoil  F.  Sunriee,  88^ 

10  a.  m.  89^ 

2  p.m.  760 

SnnMt,  74^ 

Clear  and  doody  alternately. 

ynnA  N.  E.  strong. 


Tii$9da^t  April  %d. 

From  Elncampment, 

1.  Mftrbftt  Ka'ftd  el-WAi&eh,  1  45 

2.  Bftf  el-Bofka',  2  45 
8.  Abo  Snweirah.  1  80 
4.  Wady  el-Mnhkh,  8 


5.  Endofei-TQi, 

8.  Wady  el-Mnkftbbeleh, 

7.  Wady  el-Hnweimir&ty 


1 

80 
1 


Total  11  80 
General  Coone  oftiie  ooait,  N.  N.  E. 

TuuMxaiL  F.  Sonrise,  84^ 

10  a.  m.  88^ 

2  p.  m.  790 

Sontet,  760 

Clear  and  fine.     Wind  N.  E. 

Btroog. 


WedM9iay,  AprilUk 

From  Eneajopment, 

1.  Wady  el-Howeimirlt,  1 

(nortbern.) 

2.  Wady  Mfi^kb,  month,  1  66 
8.  W.  el-Kttreiyeh,  or  el-K&reTy  46 

4.  W.  el-Medirlk,  80 

5.  W.  T&ba',  (foontain)  46 
8.  BAs  el'Mosiy,  (point)                        46 

7.  K.W.oonerorGolf;  2 

8.  Caitleof'Akabab,  S.E.        120 

Total  9 
General  Conne  of  tbe  wefteni 

N.E. 


Thsbxom.  F.  SonriM,  82<' 

10  a.  m.  78^ 

Sonae^  74<> 

Clear  and  pleasant    Wind  N.  E. 
strong. 

Whole    distuoe    from    the  ConTSot    to 
'Akabah,  601  hoors. 


IV.  FBOM 'AKABAH  TO  JEBUSALEIL 
(SEC.  V.) 


1  26 
1  20 


T^wrtday,  April  M. 

From  the  Castle  of'Akabth, 

1.  Foot  of  W.  Moontain,  N.  W. 

2.  Encampcsent,  W.  N.  W. 


Total  2  46 


MOM.  F.  10  a.m.  7(P 

2  p.  m.  740 

Sonset,  9(P 

Clear.    Wind  N.  E.  strong. 
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rtOOk  EnOinpiD61lt|  B*  M. 

L  Wady  el-Musiy,  W.  N.  W,  46 

2.  GateofPMi*                 N.W.  16 

8.  Rit  en-Nttkb,  W.  N.  W.  1  dO 

4.  MoArik  et-TuI:, 

(fork,)                  W.  N.  W.  55 

5.  el.Hiim«irAw4t,  N.  W.  1  85 
e.  Wadj  el-Khmnileh,  N.  N.  W.  1  10 
7.  W.  eU'Adhbeh.  En- 

eunp.  N.  N.  W.        2  50 

Total  9 

Tmaiioiff.  F.  Snnriie,  56^ 

10  a.  m.  56^ 

2  p.  m,  620 

Sunset,  56^ 

Clear  and  odd.     Wind  N.  and  strong. 


Bahtrday,  AprUlth. 


Froni  Eincampmenti 
1.  Top  of  low  ridge, 
W.  el-Ghaidherdh, 
Gh&dhlr,  (Pool> 
Wady  el-Jerftfeh, 
W.  ca-Ghubey, 
W.BAtlihU, 
W.  Gbftdhlghidh. 
Eneanipw 


N.  N.  W. 
N.  by  W. 
N.  by  W. 
N.byW. 
N.  by  W. 
N.  by  W. 


45 
2  85 
1  45 
1  80 
1  80 

80 


N.  by  W.        1  15 
Total  9  50 


Thbuioil  F.  Sunrise,  89^ 

10  a.  m.  6P 

2  p.  m.  56^ 

Sunset,  58^ 

Clear  and  cloudy  sltemately. — 
Wind  S.  W.,  at  evening  N.  W.  A 
■mart  shower  at  2|  o'clock,  and 
otlier  showers  round  about. 


Sunday,  April  M. 
nped. 


TtaKBMOic  F.  Sunrise,  85^ 

10  a.  m.  60O 

2  p.  m.  680 

Sunset,  59<' 

Clear.    Wind  W.  strong.     The 


Mofiday,  April  9ih. 

FWim  Encampment, 

1.  W.  el-Haikibeh, 

2.  W.  el-Knre^yeh, 


N.byW. 
N.  by  W. 


W.  Abu  Tin,  N.  N.  W.        2  40 

W.  el.Khfir&izeh,      N.  N.  W.  40 

W.  'AriUf  en^N4kah,  N.  N.  W.        1 
Ridge  W.  of  Jebel 

'AiAi^  N.  N.  W.  80 

Plain  of  W.  el-Mftyein,^ 

N.  side.    Encamp.       *    N.        1  80 

Total  10  45 


Tamioic.  F.  Sunrise,  9S^ 

10a.m.  65» 

2  p.  m.  72° 

Sunset,  68<> 

Clear  and  pleasant  Wind  N.W. 


Tmeiday,  April  lOO. 


.ncampment^ 

1.  Wady  el-LussIn, 

2.  W.  el-Mnaeirf  ah, 

(bed), 
8.  W,  el-Jer6r, 

4.  Gap  in  a  ridge, 

5.  W.  el-JAifeh, 

d.  W.  el.K6s&imeh, 
(wells.) 

7.  W.  el-'Ain,  (bed,) 

8.  Encampment, 


N.  by  W. 

N.  by  W. 
N.  by  W. 
N.  by  W. 
N.  N.  E. 

N.N.E. 
N.  N.  E. 
N.  N.E. 


50 

40 
45 
80 
20 


2  80 

1  10 

25 


Total  10  10 


Tbkbmox.  F.  Sunrise, 
10  a.  m. 


Hasy.    Wind 
then  N.  W. 


640 
710 

78® 

£.  till9  a.m. 


W€dne$da^  April  llO. 


From  Encampment^ 


1. 


Wady  es-Serim, 

head,  N.E.byN. 

Wady  es-Serim, 

plain,  N.E.byN. 

*Abdeh,orel.'AuJeh,  N. 

Junction  of  road,  N.  E.  by  £. 
W.  el.Abyad,  and 

Sheikh  el-Amry,  N.E.  by  N. 
W.  en-Nehlyeh,  N.E.byN. 
W.  er-Ruhaibeh,  N.  E.  by  N. 


1  80 


45 
80 
80 

45 

80 
15 


Total  8  45 
N.  B.  For  other  Routes  from  the 
Conrent  of  Mount  Sinai  to  Rnhal- 
beh  and  Gads  see  Note  XXIV,  at 
theendoTYoLI 
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TknocoK.  F.  SnnriBe,  66^ 

2  p.  m.  7B^ 

Sontet,  66^ 

WindN.E.  Aboat  11  a.  m.  S.-- 

A  violent  Simoom  tOI  5  p.  m.  with 

thick  baxe ;  then  N.  W. 


Thursday,  Apnl  12M. 

From  Rnhaibeh, 

1.  W.  el-KAni,  eUKh5- 

lAsah,                   geii.K.E. 

2  50 

2.  W.  el-Khto'y,          N.  N.  E. 

1  80 

8.  W.  el-Hftrtftbeh,        N.  N.  £. 

1  10 

4.  Bir  ei».Seba',  Beer- 

shebft,                     N.  N.  E. 

250 

1 

totals  20 

ToBBMOiff.  F.  Soiuriie,          60^ 

10  a.  m.           720 

2  p.  m.           78° 

Sniuet,           66^ 

thenN.W. 

Friday,  AprUlM. 

From  Encampment, 

1.  Entrance  of  Moon- 

tains,                 N.  E.  by  E. 

8  20 

2.  edh-Dhohertyeh,  N.  E.  by  E. 

2  50 

Total  6  10 


T^BBMOM.  F.  Sunriee,  50^ 

10  a.  m.  68<> 

2  p.  m.  660 

Clear  and  pleasant  Wind  S.  W. 


Batunbty,  AprUlUh, 

From  edh-Dhohertyeh, 

1.  el-KhOlil,  Hebron,  N.  E.  by  E. 

2.  lUmet  el-KhfiHl, 
8.  ed-Dirweh, 

4.  K6ftn, 

5.  el-Burak,  (Solomon's  Pools) 

6.  Rachers  Tomb, 

7.  M&r  Elyis,  (Convent) 

8.  el-Kndi^  Jenisalmn,  (Gate) 


5 

1 
1 
1 

2  80 

1  10 

80 

1  05 


Total  18  15 
General  Coarse  tnm  Hebron  to 
Jomsalem,  between  N.  E.  by  N.  and 

N.N.  K. 

Thsbmok.  F.  Sunrise,  42<> 

10  a.m.  610 

Clear  and  cold.    Wind  N.  K  strong. 


Whole  distoaoefirom  'Akalwh  to  JeraMkm, 
dOhonm 


y.  FBOK  JERUSALEM  TO  BETHEL. 
ETC.  (SEaiX.) 


General  rate  of  Travel,  2.4  G.  11  or  SBom. 
M.  the  Hoax: 


Fkom  Jerosalem,  N.  E.  oomer, 

1.  Ridge  N.  of  Moant 

ofOUves,  N.  250E. 

2.  *An&ta,  (Analfaoth)         N.  E. 
8.  el-Hizmeh,  K  20^  E. 

4.  Jeba',  (Geba)  N. 

5.  Mfikhm^  (Miohmasb)  N.  E. 

A    TViiVnnwAn.     j  N.  by  W.     80 

«.  Deir  Dnw&n,   j  ^^  jjo  g.   gg 
7.  et-Taiyibeh, 


25 

50 
40 
40 
50 

105 


N.  N.  E.        1  50 
Total  6  20 


From  Taiyibeh, 

1.  Beittn,  (Bethel)        W.  S.  W.        2 

2.  el-Btreh,  (Beeroth)  &  48'^  W.  45 
8.  R&m-AUah,                        W.  20 

4.  el-Jib,  (Gibeon)  S.  by  W.  i  W.        1  15 

5.  Neby  Samwil, 

(Mispeh)  a  210  ^.  30 

8.  Jerosalem,  Damasc 

Gate,  S.850E.        160 

TV>tal640 


Vn.  FROM  JERUSALEM  TO  'AIN 
JIDY,  THE  DEAD  SEA,  JORDAN. 
ETC.    (SEaX.) 


l\te$day.  May  BtK 

F^rom  Jerosalem,  Y&fa  Gate, 

1.  MAr  Ely&s,  S.  25^  W. 

2.  Rachel's  Tomb,    S.  W.  by  S. 
8.  Beit  Lahm,  Beth- 

khem,  a  5^  E. 

4.  el-Barak,  Solomon's 

Pools,  S.  W.f 


80 
lOi 
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5.  cl-Funiats,  (Frank 

Mountain,)  Ba8^  E.S.E.f 
e.  Tents  of  the  Ta'ibni- 

nky  W.  S.  W. 


1  50 

40 

Toteirio 


Irom  Eneempmenty 

1.  Tektt'a,  (Tekoa)        S  50  E.  25 

2.  Btr  es-ZaTerioeh,   S.  SS^  W.  1  40 

)  S.  70°  W.  1  15 

&  BeniNa1m,}-a                 80  2  45 
I  S.  60O  E.  1 

4.  Zlf;  W.  ddeof  Ten,  S.  W.  i  S.  1  15 

5.  Eomral,  (Cinnel)       &  i  W.  1  15 
e.  Main,  ^Maon)             S.  f  W.  25 


Total  7  45 


Tbbbiioil  F.  SoniiM,  50° 

2  p.  m.  67<* 

Clear  and  oooL    Wind  W. 


7%iirac{ay,  J/<^  lOth, 

FromCarme], 

1.  Btr  Selhfib,  E.  i  S. 

2.  Wadjel-Ghlr,  bottom,  E.iS. 
8.  Nttkb  'Ain  Jidy,  (Pass)  E.  i  S. 

4.  'Ain  Jidy,  (£n-gedi)   R  a  E. 

Blncamp. 

5.  Shoie  of  Dead  Sea,     E.  a  E. 


10 
40 
50 
45 

25 


TbsbmoicF.  Sonriae, 

2i».  m. 

Sunset, 

Clear  and  pleasant. 

«Tcning  W. 


Total  7  50 

510 
82«> 
80«> 
Wind  East;    at 


From  Head  of  the  Paai^ 

1.  Wady  Sodeir,  50 

2.  Wady  Hfldbah,  2  80 
a  Wndy  Dermeh,  (Khflimt6n)  50 

4.  Wady  et-Ta'Imirah,  85 

5.  Cliff  oyer 'Ain  TcrAheh,  1  05 

Total  5  50 
Qeoeral  Coarse  all  day  about 
N.  N.  £.  paraBel  to  the  shore. 

Thbsibom:.  F.  Sunrise,  88^ 

2  p.m.  86^ 

Sonset,  78<> 

Clear  and  warm.    Wind  East; 

in  the  afternoon  North. 

Vol.  U.— 4a* 


Baiwrday,  May  12M. 

Fhmi  Encampment, 

1.  Wady  BAs  el-Ohn- 

weir,  gen.  N.  N.  E. 

2.  Wady  er-BAhib, 

or  en-NAr,  gen.  N.  N.  E. 
a  BfUel-Feshkhah,  N.E.byE. 

4.  'Ainel-Feshkhah,  N.  E.  by  E. 

5.  'Ain  JebAir,  N.  E.  by  E. 
a  el-Helu,  (Ford  of 

Jordan)  aboot  R  N.  E. 
7.  *Ain  H«K  (Beth 

HogliSi)  N.W.  iN. 

a  Kflsr  Hfula,  S.  W.  by  W. 
9.  Eriha,  (Jericho)     N.  88^  W. 


1  06 

2  26 
15 
40 

2  10 

1  10 

56 

20 

1  15 


Total  10  16 


ThsbmoilF. 


Sonrise,  70<> 

IQ  a.  m.  840 

Sonset,  78® 

Clear  and  hot    Wind  East;  in 
theaftenioona 


8t$nday,  May  180. 

Bemained  at  Jericho. 

Tbsbmom.  F.  Sunrise,  70<' 

10  a.  m.  860 

2  p.  m.  910 

Sunset  76® 

Clear  and  hot    Wind  South;  iu 

the  afternoon  W. 


Monday,  May  IM. 

F^om  Jericho, 

L  'Ain  es-SultAn,  di- 
rect, N.  850  W. 

2.  Bidge  above  Sugar 

m\M,  N.  80O  W. 

a'AinDAk,       aboatN.N.W. 

4.  Top  of  Pass,  W. 

5.  High  ridge,  S.  W.  by  S. 
a  Arab  oemeteiy,    a  W.  by  W. 

7.  DeirDuwAn,   |      j^^^  j  ^ 

a  Beitin,  (Bethel)  abtN.W.  by  W. 


16 
50 
46 
40 
1 

805 

1 


Total  8  10 


Tbbbmom.  F.  Sunrise,  84® 

Sunset,  68<' 

Clear  and  pleasant    Whid  W, 


T\Mday^  May  Ittk 

FromBeitIn, 

1.  el-Bheb,  (Foim- 

tain)  a  W.  i  W. 
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2.  'At&ra,  mini,  S.  i  E. 

8.  er-Ram,(Ra]iiah)S.b7E.iBl 

4.  TnleU  el-Ffil,  S.  10°  W. 

5.  Sha'Ot,  (opposite)  S.  i  W. 
S,  Scopus,  brow,  S.  i  W. 
7.  Jerasaienv  Diunaabiu 

Gate,  S.  i  W. 


40 
45 
50 
15 

20 

25 


Total  4  15 


Thcbmox.  F.  Sunrise,  48^ 

2  p.  m.  760 

Sunset,  71<^ 

Clear  and  warm.     Wind  W. 


Vm.  FROM  JERUSALEM  TO  GAZA 
AND  HEBRON.    (SEC.  XL) 


1 
85 
80 


Thur9da^,  May  17M. 

F^rom  Jemsalem, 

1.  Mftr  Ely&s,  S.  260  W. 

2.  Rachel's  Tomb,  S.  W.  by  S. 
8.  Beit  Jala,  W.  by  S. 

4.  Height  N.W.  of  Beit 

Jfia,  aboatN.W. 

5.  High  point  W.  of 

W.  Bittir  abtW.bvN. 

8.  Beit  At&b,  N.  68^  W. 

7.  Rnined  Khto,  S.  17<>  W. 

aBeitNetti^  a  850  W. 


15 

40 
2  80 
1 
1  80 


Total  8 


Thbukom.  F.  Sonrise,  68<> 

10  a.  m.  76<> 

Sunset,  68^ 

Clear  and  pleasant  WindW. 


J^Htky,  May  ISih. 

From  Belt  Netti^ 

1.  Ridge   W.    of  5       S.W.    20 
Wadyes.^mt,iW.byN.    55 

2.  WeUinvaUey,         W.  byN. 
8.  Deir  Dubbin,  Caverns, 

4.  Kudna, 

5.  Beit  Jlbiin*  (Elevtheropolis) 

6.  DhiJutn,  N.  N.  W. 

7.  TeU  es-S&aeh,.       K  10^  W. 


1  15 

80 

85 

50 

1  05 

1  25 

1  05 


Total  6  46 

1  FmB  the  WoU  (No.  2)  to  Belt  JIbrin.  tbe 
vbole  dUfsooe  Is  to  be  rcekoood  sboat  two  boors 
enastraiglitoourM. 


Thsuiom.  F»  Sunrise,  62^ 

2|hm.  78® 

Sunset,  68<>. 

Clear  and  pleasant  Wind  W. 


.OL 


Bahtrday,  May  IM. 

From  TeU  es-S&fieh, 
L  Sftmmeil, 
2.  Kurfttlyeh, 


S.  50O  W. 

asoow. 
(assow.  90 

>  a  48©  W.    45 

a  80O  w. 

aGhfi«.h(Gaia).jS.80ow.  55 


20 
20 


a  Bureir, 

4.  Bdt  Hfln^ 


2  15 
2  05 
1  26 


Total  8  25 


ThKbmom.  F.  Sunrise, 

10  a.  UL 

2p.  m. 

Sunset, 

Clear,  pleasant,  wann. 

W.    At  evening  N.  W. 


680 

82® 

80O 

78® 

Wind  a 


Bmday,  May  20tA. 

Remained  «t  Gasa. 

TBKRifoic.  F.  Sunrise,  71^ 

10  a.  m.  760 

Sunset,  70<> 

Clear  and  pleasant    Wind  N.W. 
Afternoon  S.  W. 


M<mday,May2UL 


FkomGaza, 
1.  HAJ, 
a  Buxeir, 


[      N.E. 

E. 

E.byN. 

N.2( 


80 

80 

45 

20^  E. 


2  86 
1  20 


Total  8  66 


THBBicinc.  F.  Sunrise,  64<> 

10  a.  m.  750 

Sunset,  64<' 

Wind  aw.    AfteRi09PN.W. 


Taetdsy,  May  tU, 
From  Bureir, 

1.  Urn  Ukis,  E.  4  a  46 

a  TeU  eLHasy,  a  550E.        1  06 

a'AjUn,*  N.iW.  80 

>  The  directdfetuieefrom  VmLl^to  *A|lAa 
Is  4ft  or  00  minatcs. 
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4.  es-Sukkarlyehy 

5.  el-Knbeibeh, 

6.  Beit  Jibrin, 


[E.byS. 


80 
25 


abt  E.  by  K. 
N.  E. 
(      8.  S.E.    80 
•d-DawAimeh,*!   S.  20"^  E.    45 


S.20OW.    80 
Total 


ILX. 

55 

1  80 
1  10 

1  45 
740 


Thbsmoil  F^  SonriM,  54^ 

10  a.  m.  80<> 

2p.  nu  78® 

Sunset,  68° 

Clear  and  sultry.    Wind  S.  W. 


WedM9d€^,  May  %Zd. 
Return  and  reckon  from  Beit  Jibrtn, 

1.  Idhna  (Jedna),  |  £.§.*£.  4  E.  90  ^ 

2.  Teflah  (Beth  Tap- . 

puah),  gen.  E.  S.  E.        2  15 

8.  el.Kbfim(Hebion)jUo|;^46l  « 
Total  6 

TflBBMOii.  F.  Sunrise,  64® 

10  a.  m.  86® 

2  p.  m.  86® 

Sunset,  65® 

Momiuff  clear.  Wind  S.  W.    Af- 
ter 11  owok,  violent  Sirocco  and 
Eyening,  Wind  N.  W.  dear. 


IX.  FROM  HEBRON  TO  WADY  MUSA 
AKD  BACK.    (SEC.  XIL) 

Wrra    CAMBLB. 

8iUHfday,,May^^th. 

From  Hebron, 

1.  TeU  Zif,  about  S.  by  E. 

2.  Kurmul  (Carmd),  S.  4  W, 
8.  Top  of  MountAin,  S.  8^  E. 
4.  Encampment,    about  S.  S.  E. 


■.  If. 

1  85 
1  25 

1 
1  05 


ThMniaiy,  May  24M,  amd  Friday,  May 
25(A 

Remained  at  Hebron. 

May24tli. 

TflBiMOic  F.  Sunrise,  64® 

10  a.  m.  70® 

2  p.m.  72® 

Sunset,  56® 

May  2501. 

TsBBHKnu  F.  Sunrise,  49® 

10  a.  m.  68® 

2  p.  m.  71® 

Sunset,  59® 

Both  days  dear  and  fine.  Wind 

KW. 


Total  5  06 


K <»f.  F.  Sunipse,  48® 

10  a.  m.  69® 

Sunset,  660 

Clegr,  oool,  pleasant,  WindN.W. 


Sunday,  May  2ltk. 
Remained  encamped. 


Thxbmoic.  F.  Sunrise, 

10  a.m. 

2  p.  m. 

Sunset, 

Clear  and  pleasant 


54® 
74® 
82® 
67® 
WindN.W. 


Monday,  May  2Sth. 

Fkom  Encampment, 

1.  Ri^'dm  Sel&meh,  about  S.        8  20 

2.  es-Zuweirah  d- 

Fdka,  gen.  S.  E. 

8.  es-Zuweirah,  S.  E. 

4.  Wady  en-Nigd,  S.  E. 


1  45 

4  85 

10 


Total  9  50 


TaSBMOM.  F.  Sunrise,  52® 

Sunset,  80® 

WindS.W.   Towards  etoning 
N.E.  from  Dead  Sea. 


Tite$day,  May  i9tk 

From  Wady  en-N^ 

1.  KhashmUsdum,  f     S.  E.  85 

N.end,  "^S.  S.  E.  25 

2.  S.  W.  oomer  of 

Dead  Sea,      about  S.  &  E. 
8.  W.el-Fila«h,aiid 

W.  end  of  cUffs,  gen.S38®  W. 

4.  'Ain  d-'ArOs,      gen.  &  S.  £. 

5.  Mouth  of  Wady 

d-Jdb,  gen.  a  80®  E. 


1  40 

280 
45 

1  15 
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S,  Eneftmpment  f  S.  S.  W.  1  50 
iiiel-Jeib»  \ 


8  10 


Thbbmoic.  F.  Simriie, 
2|>.m. 


S.  120 

Total  10  20 
70® 

Clear  and  tiiHiy.    Wind  Tariobto. 


Wednetday,  May  80<A. 

From  Encampmenti 

1.  'Ain  ei-Baweiri- 

deh,  S.toS.iW. 

2.  W.  ade  of  por-  C    S.S.E.    1  40    ^  i^ 

phvi7clif&,    tS.E.byE.180  *  *" 

8.  NftkbNemeU,  j              S.     50  «  .. 

foot,  ^  a  S.  R  25  ^  *^ 
4.  NAkb  Nemelm,  top, 

(Encamp.)           gen.  a  a  E.  1  15 


780 


Total  18  10 


TmoucoM.  F.  Swiriie,  69<> 

10  a.  m.  96^ 

12  m.  102O 

2  p.m.  96^ 

SonMt,  ie9 

Wind  aw.    At  first  pleaMnt, 
then  a  fierce  Sirocco. 
At  ereniog  N.  W. 


Tkwniay^  May  tltL 
From  Encampment, 
l.e^ikofNeme.L|-^     ^ 

la,W.end,       |      a  E.  1  80 
2.  SntdhBeida,       ]  aaE.      80        ^a 

mid.  of  plain,    7  abyW.      20        ^ 
a  ei-StkofWadr  j  gen.a  2         «  .. 

Mosa,  E  end,  1  At  W.      15    '  **^ 
4.  Wiidy  MAia,  gen.  W.  80 


2  50 


Total  6  25 


Tmnsioic.  F.  Snnriie,  75<> 

Warm  but  pleasant    WindN.W. 


FVom  Wady  M&ta,  return, 

1.  NfikbNemela,topv  (see  May  81)  5 

2.  NftkbNemela,ebot,  ^  40 
8.  W.  tide  of  porphyry  diift,  **            1 

4.  Encampment  in 

el.*Arabah,  gen.  N.  55^  W.       ,4  20 

Total  11 


TtesMOK.  F.  Sunriee,  67^ 

Sunset,  82^ 

Clear  and  warm.    Wind  N.  W. 


Batwrday,  JwM  td. 

From  Encampment, 

1.  Wady  el  Jeib  (E. 

ade),  abt  W.  K.  W. 

2.  *Ain  ei-Weibeh,  W.  N.  W. 
a  'Ain   el-Murd-  f  K.  N.  W.  U 

dhab,  1  N.  N.  E.  2 

4.Nttkbel.Kbfl]ir,top,  N.N.W. 
5.  N&kbes^Ah^lbot,  N.N.W. 
a  Id.  (Zephath), 

top,  gen.  K.  N.  W. 

7.  Encampment,    gen.  N.  N.  W. 


145 
•0 

8  16 

8 
2  40 

105 
1  80 


Total  U05 


THmioM.  F.  Sonrin,  88^ 

10  a.  m.  78<> 

Clear  and  warm.     Wind  a  W. 
strong. 


AumIc^,  Jwne  Zd, 

From  Encampment, 

1.  N&kb  el-Museikah,  N.  150  W.        2 

2.  Eubbet  el-Baul,       N.  N.  W.        1  15 

a'Artodi(Aioer),|^-^-^;JJJ  2  45 
4.  Encampment,  K.  E.        1  06 

Total  7  05 

Thbbmom.  F.  Sunrise,  86^ 

Sunset^  74^^ 

Clear  and  pleasant    WindN.W« 


Mmday,  June  M. 

From  Encampment, 

1.  el-Milh  (Malatha),  K.  E. 

2.  Top  of  moontain- 

rldge,  N.  260  E. 

a  SemlPa  (Eshte- 

moa\  abtN.  20<>E. 

4.  Wadyel-Khflm, 

bottom,  abt  N.  20<^  E. 

5.  el-Khftin  (He- 

bron) abt  N.  20^  E. 


1 

206 

8 

i  40 
2  15 
Total  10 


TRsnfoit.  F.  Sunrise,  59^ 

Sunset,  ^7^ 

Clear  and  pleaamt    Wind  N.  W. 
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Remaintd  at  Hebron. 

Thsbmom.  F.  SonriM,  61<> 

10  a.  m.  80O 

2p.iiu  60° 

Sunset,  71<> 

dear  and  wann.    ISOnd  K.  W. 


Z.  FROM  HEBRON  TO  RAMLEH  AND 
JERUSALEll    (S£C.XnL) 

WITH  ttOBSES. 


I^m  HebroOy 

1.  Dftra  (Dora,  Adora, 

Adoraim),  W.  l^  & 


2.  d-Bwjy 


{aw.  1 
W.  1 
aw.  1 
abjw.    20 


8  80 
8  90 


Totals  50 


THEmoK.  F.  Sunrise,  7A° 

10  a.  m.  880 

Clear  and  wann.    Wind  S, 


7%mndtty,  Juns  *Jik» 


From  d-Bnri 

1.  Umesh.jN.E.VE.       20 

SbAka^ )       N.  N.  E.       40 

1 

2.  Idhna ( Jedna)  N.E.iN. 

2  15 

aTerktoieb,  j^-^-^        ^ 

105 

4.  Beit  Nftitb 

(Neiib)               K.  f  E. 

85 

6.  Biret-S(kr, 

N.  N.  W.       80 
N.  N.  E.       20 

50 

a  BeitNetdi;- 

N.bjE.       15 
N.    1  85 

1  50 

Total  7  85 

ThbbmoicF.  Sunrise,           73^ 

2  p.  m.           970 

Sonset,           S80 

Clear  and  Tei 

ywann.    Win4N.W. 

IHday,  June  Bth. 

From  Beit  Ketdf;  ■•  iL 

1.  'AiDShems(Betb- 

shemesh),  N.  12^  W.  1  80 

2.  WeU  in  the  Plain,  N.  N.  W.  2  05 
a  'Akir  (Ekpon),  abt.  N.  W.byW.  1  86 
4.  er-Ramleb,             N.  £.  i  N.  1  50 

Total  7 

Trxrmom.  F.  8|  a.  m.  76^ 

Sonrise,  88^ 

11  a.  m.  940 

12  m.  106<> 
2p.n.  »7<> 

Snnset,  90° 

Sliest  baae,  Teiy  hot    WindN.  W. 


From  Ramleb, 

1.  Ludd  (Lydda)         N.  570  E.  45 

a  Dlniy&l,                     a  80  E.  40 

a  Jimzn  (GinuBo),        S.  85°  E.  80 

4.  Um  RAsh,    abt.  E.  a  E.  i  a  2  10 

5.  Beit  'Or  et- 

Tahta,      abt.  E.  S.  E.  i  S.  1 

a  Beit  tr  el.F6ka,      a  OO^  E.  1 

7.  el-J!b  (Gibe- J  a  65°  E.  1  40  ^^ 

on>             ts.270E.     60  *^ 

a  Beit  Hanbay  50 

9.  Jemsalem,  1  80 

Total  10  55 

Thsbmom.  F.  Sunrise,  76° 

Warm,  but  pleasant.    WindN.W. 


XL  FROM  JERUSALEM  TO  NAZA- 
RETH AND  MOUNT  TABOa  (SEa 
XIV.) 

WITH  MUUEIi 


Wedneeday^  Jwm  IZIK 

From  Jemsalem, 

1.  el-Blrah  (Bee. 

rothl  gen.  N.  4°  E. 

2.  Jifna  (Gopb- (  N.  N.  E.     85 

w),  \  N.1 

a  'Ain  SInia,  N.  E. 

4.  Wady  el-Bel&t,  bead,  gen.  N. 


8 

1  85 

25 
1  15 
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5.  ^tUa, 


Thbbxoil  F. 


geiLK. 
E. 


B.  M. 

50 
1  05 


Total  S  10 


4ft.m.  520 

SonriM,  56^ 

2  p.  m.  76° 

Soniet,  M^ 

Clear  and pUaaaot  WlndK.  W. 


Thunday,  June  l4tK 

From  Sii\iil, 

1.  Tonnos  'Aya,  N.  85°  E. 

2.  SeUftn  (Shiloh),         N.  N.  £. 

8.Lobban,the(N-^-^^-     » 

Tfliag^  I       jj: 

4.  Eh&net-Si-       (E.byN. 

wieh,  )  N.  N.  E. 

5.  Ridge  S.  of  tha 

plain  MWma,       N.  bj  W. 

6.  MoQth  of  N&bnlat 

Talley,  N.  N.  E. 

7.  N&lmliii,  N.  W. 


80 
80 


80 
10 
20 
20 


40 

45 

2  25 

80 


Totals  20 
F^rom  Nibnlos  to  tmnmit  of  Ge» 
rizim,  S.  W.  20  min.  steep  asoent ; 
&E.  20  miiu  loTeL 

TRBBMOit.  F.  SnoriBe,  64° 

2  p.  nu  78° 

Simteft,  78° 

Clear  and  pleaaant  WindN.W. 


JWlay,  June  15M. 

From  NAIraliii, 

L  Sebuttieh  (Sa- (  W.  N.  W.  1 

maria),  \  N.  by  W.  1  10 

2.  Ridge  N.  of  Se- 

b&stieh,  K.  by  E. 

8.  Jeba',  E.  N.  E. 

L   Q6«A,  iE.N.E.    20 

4.  SAndr,  X       N.  E.    80 

5.  KftbfttlTeb,  abt  N.  E. 

6.  Jenin  (Qin«a), 


2  10 

1  05 
1 

50 

1  25 
1  80 


Totals 


THBB1C0K.F. 


Sunrise,  62° 

2  p.  m.  82° 

Sonset,  70° 

Clear  and  warm.    V^nd  N.  W. 


Baiurda^,  Jtm$  IBth. 

From  Jenb, 

1.  Zerin  (Jeneel),  K.  15°  E. 

2.  'Ain  JAIH  abt  S.  E. 
8.  Solam  (Shnnem),  about  N. 

4.  Foot  of  mountains  of 

Nasaieth,  (N.  side 

of  Great  Plain),  abt  N.9°  W. 

5.  en-N&sirah     j  abt  N.  9°  W. 
(Naaareth),     {    circuitous. 


2  15 

80 

1  80 


1  45 

1  IS 


Total  7  IS 


Thebmok.  F.  Sunrise,  64° 

2  p.  m.  78° 

Sunset,  72° 

Clear  and  pleasant  WuidN.W. 


Btmday,  Jme  lltk. 

Remained  at  Kasaieth. 

Thbbmom.  F.  Sunrise,  64° 

10  a.  m.  88° 

2  p.  m.  88° 

Sunset  74° 

Clear  and  suhry.    Wind  a 


MMtay,  Jme  ISO. 

From  Kazaretfa, 

1.  DebArieh(10min.N. 

ofvilL)                    E.S.E.        145 

2.  Mount  Tabor,  Biiiiimit,E.S.E.        1 

Total  2  4ft 

Thbbmoil  F.  Sunrise,          80° 

10  a.m.          98° 

2  p.m.          95° 

Sunset,           74° 

Hasy  and  sultiy.    Wind  S.  E. 

Violent  Sirooco. 

XIL    FROM  MOUNT  TABOR  TO  SA- 
FED.    (SEC  XV.) 

WITH  MVLa, 


7Wftiay,/im«19<A. 

From  Tabor, 

(    N.N.W.45 
LKhAnet-TdJar,^        abt  N.  15    155 

(  abt  N.  E.  55 
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«  TAW.li  i  gen.  N.  820  E. 
1.  UUeh,  1  *  aljt  N.  N.  E. 
8.  TeU  Hatdn,        abt  N.  N.  E. 

4.  Hattiii,        abt  N.  ciieciitoiifl, 

5.  Tttlmityeh(Ti-, 

bexias),        abt.  S.  E.  by  E. 


1  20 

1 

25 


Total  6  40 


Thbbmom.  F.  Smnrifle,  84<' 

Sunset,  B(P 

Clear  and  warm.    Wind  &  W. 


WedfUidayt  Jwu  20M. 

From  Tftbariyeh, 

1.  el-Meidel(Magdala),  abtN.W. 

2.W.er-R6bQdiyehand 


Abu  ShAsheb, 
8.  Kh&o  Minyeh 

(Capemaom), 
4.  TeU  H&m, 
8.  Month  of  Jordan, 


N.  by  W. 

N.  620  F- 

N.R 
N.E. 


1  10 

50 


Total  4  50 


iiro<«.— Excunion  on  the  Plain  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias. 

From  month  of  Joidan, 

1.  el-Mes'adiyeh,  S,  4fP  E.  20 

2.  Dakab,  S.  25^  E.  25 
8.  et-TeU  ( Jnlias),  N.  5^  W.  50 
4.  Encampment,          S.  SO^'  W.  40 

The  rate  of  travel  on  Ods  ezcnrsion  was 
more  rapid  than  nsnaL 


Thkbmom.  F.  Snnrise, 
2p.m. 
Sunset, 
Clear  and  yeiy  warm. 

Siiocoo. 


750 
950 
85«> 
^^nd  S.  W. 


I%ur9day,  June  21W!. 

FrcMU  month  of  Jordan, 

1.  Damascus  road,  abt.  W.N.W. 

2.  Safed,  abt  W.  N.  W. 


285 
2  05 


Total  4  40 

2foi€, — ^From  Safed  to  Benh  about  55 
Binntes ;  Tis.  N.  40<)  E.  80  min.,  and  N.  450 
E.  25  min. 


TmcBMOM.  F.  Sunrise, 

10  a.m. 

2p.m. 

Clear  and  pleasant. 


71» 

82» 

82« 

WindW. 


Xm.   FROM  SAFED  TO  BEIRtT. 
(SEC.  XVL) 

WITB  IfUUEfl. 

jFViday,  /vim  22<^ 

From  Safed,  ■•  v. 

1.  el-Jish  (Gis- 

cala),  N.  N.  W.  i  W.        2  20 

2.  High  Land  K. 
N.W.ofW. 
el-Mu'adda- 
mlyeh,  N.byW.        140 

8.BintJebd],         aR  N.  i  W.        155 

Total  5  55 

TmoMOM,  F.  Sunrise,  61^ 

10  a.  m.  87<> 

Clear  and  pleasant    Warm. 


Baiurdayy  Jtms  28dL 
From  Bint  Jebeil, 

2.  Brow  of  mountain,        N.  W. 
8.  lOna  (Kanah),  abt  W.  N.  W. 

4.  Kabr  Hairfln,    abt  W.  N.  W. 

5.  Ras  el-'Ain,      abt  W.  N.  W. 

6.  Sftr(Tyre),       abtN.N.  W. 

circuitous. 


25 
2  55 

55 
1  10 

1  10 


Thsbmom.  F.  Sunrise, 
Clear  and  pleasant 


Total  8  85 


650 


Amioy,  Jtme  2itk, 
Bemainod  at  Tyre. 


MomUiy,  June  5Ukh. 

From  Sor, 

1.  Khftn  el-Kishnljeb, 

2.  'Adl&n  (Ruins), 

8.  Khftn  el-Khikihr  (St  Geofge), 

4.  'Ain  el-Kanterah, 

5.  'Ain  el-Burftk, 

8.  Nahr  ea-Zaherftny, 

7.  Nahr  Senik, 

8.  Saida  (Sidon), 


1  45 

1  45 

1  15 

25 

45 

20 

1  18 

85 


Total  8  05 
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Ti»e9day,  Jwu  MO. 

= 

FromSaida, 

■.  V. 

1.  Bridge  of  Kahr  el-Aiiwiify 

(BMtreims), 

40 

2.  NebyYAnaa, 

2  20 

S,  Nahr  ed-DftmAr  (Tmarn§\ 

1  25 

4.  KhAn  el-Moaiy, 

40 

5.  Kb&n  Khnlda, 

1  15 

e.  Wad  J  SbaweiAt, 

50 

7.  B^rftt,  grove,  (Encamp  i  h. 

S.  of  gate.)  2 


Total  9  10 


TmmauM.  F.  Svnriie,  68^ 

2  p.  m.  840 

Sanaet,  TS^' 

Clear  and  pleaaaat.  Waim. 
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CHIEFLY  OEOGRAFHICAL. 

Names  begimuDg  with  Ahu,  Um,  Beit,  and  Ke/r,  are  in  every  case  to  be  sooglit 
under  these  words.  In  respect  to  names  beginning  with  *Ain,  Bir,  Deir,  Jidt,  Tell^ 
and  the  like,  the  arrangement  is  not  so  imiform ;  and  some  of  them  wiU  be  fonnd  under 
the  second  part  of  the  name. 

The  particnlar  object  of  this  Index  la,  to  represent  the  Arabic  ortfaogr^j  of  the 
Arabic  names  and  words  oocnrring  in  the  Text  and  Notes ;  usually  with  the  ugnifica- 
tion,  where  one  is  known.  Hence  the  reference  to  pages  is  not  always  full ;  the  more 
important  passages  only  being  cited,  where  a  name  appears  more  than  once.  Tet  it  is 
sufficiently  full,  to  serve  as  a  General  Index  for  all  the  Arabic  words  and  names  of 
places,  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

For  the  pronunciation  of  the  several  consonants  and  vowels,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  spedficatioDS  immediate^  Ibliowiug  the  Preface  in  VoL  L 


A'4neh,<aid,*iL8. 
'Ab&bideh,  Arabs,  i.  111. 
el-*AbbAd,  Ar.  i.  571. 
eU'Abbadin,  Ar.  L  571. 
'Abdeh,  6r.  'Lfi69a,  Ebodtu  L  194. 
'AbeithirAn,  L  41,  148. 
Abu  eUAswad,  «the  black,*  ii  474. 
Abu  eU'Auf,  tu  266,  267,  269. 
Abu  Burka*,  « veil,*  L  167. 
Abu  Dts,  L  482. 
Abu  Ghauah,  L  247. 
Abu  #ailes6n,  W.  *  of  snails,*  i.  89. 
Abu  Jerideh,  ii.  177. 
Abu  I|[u8heibeh,  iL  189. 
Abu  Na^,  iL  a38,  894. 
Abu  N^Jeim,  L  479,  486. 
Abu  Nufeir,  L  571. 
Abu  Nnteighineh,  i  602. 
Abu  M&4hy  (with  D4d),  L  146. 
Abu  Mas'H  i- 104. 
Vot  XL— 49 


Abu  Rashtd.  Ar.  vL  155. 

Abu  Retemk,  L  189. 

Abu  Shebb4n,  u.  205. 

Abu  Shukheidim,  L  458. 

Abu  Shasheh,  ii.  401. 

Abu  SAbba^  L  578. 

Abu^uweirah,  dim.   *  picture,*  name  of 

fountains,  L  50,  68,  65,  146,  157. 
Abu  Ter&ifeh,  il  19a 
Abu  Tin,  « father  of  cUy,*  L  184. 
Abu  'Ul^&n,  L  602. 
Abu  Yamb,  L  571. 
Abu  ZaOMl,  L  44. 

AbuZeitHii-l^ 

*AbH  iL  229. 

*Ab6diyeh,  *  servioe,*  iL  a 

el-Abweib,  for  Bnweib,  dim.  *  door,'  L  154. 

el-Abya4,  *  white,'  L  195.— iL  447,  47a 

'Adas,  Mentiles,'L  167. 

el-'Adhbeh,  L  177. 

'AdlAn,  iL  474. 

el-'AdwAo,  Arabs,  L  548. 
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'Adweiribin,  fi.  887. 

eU'Amieh.  iL  820,  828,  881. 

'Af ftfbaU,  Ut.  Forbelat,  iL  828. 

Ahbek,  iu  16. 

eUAhmar,  •  red/  L  569. 

Ahmed,  i.  218. 

el-Ahflj,  ii  112,  157. 

el-Ahtha,  i.  68. 

'Aid,  guide  at  Sinai,  I  101.  105, 108, 109; 

Bnrckhardf  •  guide,  i.  157,  160. 
Ailah,  Heb.  Math,  i.  169,  170. 
el.*Ain,  •foimtaiD,'  L  158.— i  189,  190.— 

L   444, 
'Ain  AbAfl,  fi.  278. 
'Ain  'AHk,  L  446. 

'Ain  el-Barideh,  'cold  spriiur,'  il  886. 
'Ain  el-Bur&k,  fi.  476. 
'Ain  J&IH  fi.  824. 
'Ain  JilAt,  'F.  of  Gofiath,'  ii.  824. 
'Ain  Jidy,  Heb.  £n-gedi,  *  fbontain  of  the 

kid,»  I  508. 
'Ain  el-]j[an^rah,  it  476. 
'Ain  K&rini,  I  458,  469. 
'Ain  M&hil,  u.  850. 

'Ain  el-Meiyiteh,  *dead  fountain,'  fi.  828. 
'Ain  el-Modaawarah,  *  round  spring,'  iL 

400. 
'Ain  Sheins,  Beth-9h€mi$h,  L  25.— IL  224. 
'Ain  Sinia,  iL  264. 
'Ain  et-T!n,  iL  408. 
'Ain  Warkah,  fi.  507. 
'Ain  et-ZeitOn,  fi.  444. 
el-'Aj4rimeh,  Ar.  L  571. 
el-Ajeibeh,  L  150. 
'Aijeh,  M.  812. 
'Ajjar,  iL  22. 
'Ajlan,  £glon,  ii.  49. 
'AjlAo,  i.  444,  fi.  48a 
'Ajram,  a  plant,  i.  84,  499. 
el-Ajr&n,  iL  441. 
'AjrM,  i.  45. 
el-'Akabab,  « the  deKent,  steep  dediritr,'  L 

171. 
el-Akb^ar,  *the  green,'  L  85. 
'Akir,  » barren,'  L  83. 
'Akir,  Ekron,  Or.  *AKiedpmf,  Lat  Aecaran, 

a  227. 
'Akka,  Heb.  Acco,  fi.  886,  866. 
'Akkir,  a  508. 
'A^beh,  Gr.  ^Axpafifitlw,  Lat  AeraH,  H 

280. 
el-Al^a,  <the  farthest,*  moek,  L  297. 
el-'Al,  Heb.  Slealeh,  L  551. 
'Alawin,  Arabs,  L  165. 
'Aleikk,  Sing.  'Aleficy,  Arabs,  L  184. 
'Alim,  or  Ghftlim,  not  Heb.  Mim,  I  69. 

SeeGhftr5ndeL 
'Allir  el-F6ka,  'the  upper,'  fi.  14. 
'Alj  es-Sttgfair,  iL  450. 
el-'Alja,  •  the  upper,'  L  447. 
el-'AmArah,  •  building,'  Wady,  L  66. 
el- Amarin,  Arabs,  il  48. 
Amatah,  Gr.  'Afui^aisf  AtruUhuM,  I  569. 


'Ambek,  for  'Anbek,  L  608. 

el-Amfr,  Ar.  L  571. 

'Amleh,  fi.  27. 

*Amm&r  es-S4Umeh,  L  601. 

el-'Ammirtn,  Ar.  iL  155. 

Amran,  Sing.  'Amnuij,  Arabs,  L  167, 181. 

el-'Amry,  L  195. 

e1-'Am6d,  *  the  column,'  i.  262.— fi.  402. 

'Am6ria,  ii.  266. 

'Amw&s,  Gr.  'E/i/uo^,  'Afi/uuSsf  EmmoMM, 

NicopoliM,  iL  80,  282. 
'An&b,  Heb.  Anab,  L  494. 
'An&beh,  'AnnAbeh,  fi.  282. 
'Anata,  Heb.  Anaihoth,  i.  487. 
el-'Anazeh,  Arabs,  iL  176. 
el-'Ankebiyeh,  L  87. 
el-'Ankebiyeh  el-'AteshAneh,  'the  dry,'  L 

40. 
el-'Ankebfyeh  er-Reiyioeh,  *the  wet,'  L 

89. 
Aufaiily^  rulg.  for  Nofahtyeh,  q.  y. 
el-An^yeh,  u.  474. 
An?Ary,  Wa^y,  L  89. 
el-'Arabah,  <n4>id  rirer;'  but  here  ttook 

Heb.  Arabah,  'plain,  desert*  L  162.^ 

fi.  186. 
'ArAd,  Heb.  Amd,  fi.  101,  201. 
'ArAif  en-N^^Mih,  dim.  'cnst  of  a  ftnala 

camel,'  L  179,  184. 
el-A'raj,  « lame,'  n.  410,  411. 
'Ara4[,  » wine-spirit,*  ii.  82. 
'Axi&(^  el-GhAftr,  fi.  267. 
'Ar&^  el-Menshlyeh,  a  84. 
'Ar&^  es-Suweid&n,  a  49. 
'Ar&neh,  fi.  816,  819. 
el-'Ar'ar,  •juniper,'  Heb.  ■ir'hy,  a  124. 
'Ar*&rah,  Heb.  Aroer,  ii.  199. 
el-ArbaIn, « the  forty,'  L  107.— ^^D.  L  569. 
Ar^  'low  plain,'  Hebw  y^yt  eardi,  a  869. 
el-'Aieijeh,  i.  500, 
el-'Artsh,  L  199,  601,  602,  608L 
•Ar4[6b,'defile,'ai7. 
AmAtieb,  a  ruin,  a  268. 
'Arr&beh,  a  812. 
'Arrdb,  L  488. 
Ars6f,  fi.  242. 
'ArAbboneh,  a  817. 
el-'ArAs, '  the  bride,'  a  117. 
el-'Asas,  L  444. 

el-Ashhab,  'the  gray,'  M.  L  167,  174. 
'Ashtir,  a  455. 
'Aslfia,  a  840. 

'AskfiUn,  Heb.  Atikdan,  a  88. 
'AslOi,  a  201. 
Aswan,  Sytne,  L  19. 
el-'A?y,  liv.  Or&nUiy  fi.  507. 
'Asyfin,  Heb.  £zion,  I  169,  170. 
'At4^ah,  L  48,  48. 
'At4ra,  Heb.  ^toroM,  L  448.— a  266 :  alao 

I.  575. 
'Ath&l,  L70.    SeeTha 
el-AtlJleh,  L  41. 
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•AthHt,  u.  470. 

el-'A^yeh, 'gift,' 1602. 

'AttarSi,  L  570. 

*Atttr,  JaUir  /  I  494.    lu  204. 

el-'Aoieli,  perhaps  for  el-'Aina,  *  crooked,* 

L  191,  600.— L  668.— kiv.    ii.  248, 

248. 
Anlftd  SaH  Ar.  I  86,  188. 
Anltfd  Saleiman,  Arabs,  L  185. 
'Aulam,  Gr.  OUaomm^  Ulamn^  ii.  856. 
Anrashlim,  Heb.  JeruaaUniy  L  258. 
Anwalj,  riy.  Bostrenut,  il  485,  486. 
*Aw4rimeh,  Sing.  'Ariinj,  Arabs,  L  188. 
'Aweibid,  dim.  '  woiBhipper,'  i.  40,  42. 
'Awerta,  iL  274. 

el-*Ay^D,  ^fountains,*  Wadj,  il  447. 
'AyAn  ePAbbiUy,  it  409,  41  a 
'Ayiin  MAsa,  '  ibuntains  of  Moses,'  I  62. 
el-*Azazeh,  iL  27,  80. 
el-'Azastmeh,  Sing:  'Aizamj,  Ar.  L  186. 
el-'Azir^eh,  Bethany,  rel  a^j.  fern.  pr.  n. 

Lazani8,L  482. 
»Azm{^  {z  for  Dha),  ii.  279. 


B 


Ba'albek,  !l  894,  497. 

B&b,  'gate,  door,'  I  262,  and  often. 

Bab  en-NAtr,  *gate  of  victory,'  I  88. 

eI-Ba{iar&t,  Ar.  I  571. 

el-Bahr,  <the  sea,'  i.  582. 

Bakhshish,  '  a  present'    Turkish. 

Bali^iL  88. 

el-B&ia'a,«pond,'iL262. 

B&nias,  Gr.  Ilw^,  FaneoM,  U.  486,  487, 
489. 

eUB4rid,  «ihe  oold,'  ii.  819. 

el-BarAk,  iu  485. 

Ba^ah,  *a  low  tract  liable  to  be  over- 
flowed by  streams,'  iL  410,  411. 

Baorto,  iL  274. 

el-Bawa|y,  L  6Q2. 

el-Btda',  •  novelty,' L  599. 

Bedawin,  Sing.  Bedawy.  From  oollect. 
Bedu,  properly  *  desert' 

Bedn,  'a  desert';  collect  *  desert-men,' 
Bedawin,  iL  112. 

el-Bed4n,  Ar.  ii  148,  155. 

el-Bei^a,  «the  white,'  F.  iL  115. 

Beirfit,  Gr.  Btipvrds,  Berytui;  not  Heh. 
BeroOuih,  iL  490-497. 

Beis&n,  Heb.  i?«<A-sA«in,  iL  820, 828, 854. 

Beit  'Afb,  iL  84. 

Beit  'Ain&n,  L  489. 

Beit  'Allm,  iL  57. 

Beit  'Anureh,  iL  206. 

Beit  'A(4b,  iL  18. 

Beit  'Aawa,  iL  219. 

Beit  Darfts,  iL  84. 

Beit  D^an,  Heb.  Bith^Dagim,  VL  282.— 
a28U. 

Beit  ed-Oin,  oomm.  Bteddin,  iL  485. 


Beit  Dirdia,  ii.  44. 

Beit  Du^kah,  L  458. 

Beit  Ellu,  iL  255. 

Beit  'Enan,  iL  255. 

Beit  Far,  iL  226. 

Beit  Fejjar,  L  479. 

Beit  FikHk,  IL  280. 

Beit  Fflfl  iL  16. 

Beit  Qantna,  iL  256. 

Beit  ^andn,  iL  85. 

Beit  J^ebrAn,  see  HebrAn,  iL  90. 

Beit  ^ttn6n,  see  Beit  HanOn. 

Beit  Iba,  IL  808. 

Beit  Iksa,  L  458,  46a 

Beitlmiin,  iL  811. 

Beit  J4la,  L  218.  iL  2. 

Beit  el-JemiU,  *  house  of  camels,'  iL  224. 

Beit  Jibril,  Heb.  Qahrid,  ii.  28. 

Beit  Jibrin,  Gr.  hatrvydfipa,  Betogobra,  iL 

24,  28,  51,  67. 
Beit  Efid,  iL  816. 
Beit  Lahm,  *  house  of  flesh;'  Heb.^0<AZ^ 

hm, « house  of  braad,*  L  218,  471. 
Beit  Lid,  ii.  808. 
Beit  Minim,  iL  216,  218. 
Beit  Miry,  iL  498. 
Beit  el-MA|^dis,  JerumUm^  L  258. 
Beit  NeblUa,  Heb.  NebaUaii  IL  282. 
Beit  Netttf;  iL  15,  228. 
Beit  N^bah,  ii.  254. 
Beit  NOetb,  Nedb,  iL  17,  57,  22L 
Beit  er-R^  ii.  216. 
Beit  S&t^dr,  L  469,  471,  479. 
Beit  §iifafa,  L  469. 
Beit  SArtk,  iL  255. 
Beit  Ta'mar,  L  47L 
Beit  Cla.  iL  16. 
Beit  tlia,  iL  457. 
Beit  Ummar,  L  216.  iL  55. 
Beit  tnia,  L  458,  454. 
Beit  'Cr,  HebL  BHltrki^nm,  iL  250,  25L 
Beit  tzin,  iL  80a 
Beita,  iL  278. 

Beitin,  Heb.  Betkd,  L  448,  449. 
Belud,  *  district' 
Bel4d  Besharah,  U.  488,  449. 
Belu^  *a  flat  rock,'  iL  266,  266,  271.— iL 

274,  275. 
Belbeis,  L  87. 
Beled,  *  town,  village.* 
el-Bel|La,  iL  521. 
Bell4o,  a  plant,  L  209. 
el-Ben4t,  *  the  daughter!,'  L  88. 
Ben4t  Ya'^6b,   «<Uughters  of  Jacob,'  iL 

405,  414  sq.  441. 
el-Beneiy4t,  Ar.  L  186. 
Beni  ^amtdeh,  Ar.  L  871. 
Benl  ^san,  Ar.  L  871. 
Beni  Jtiem&d,  iL  108. 
Beni  Nalm,  Caphw  Bamcka,  vilL  L  489, 

491.— Ar.iL156. 
Beni  $&khr,  Ar.  L  571.  iL  156. 
Beni  Wafel,  Ar.  L  185. 
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Bentt,  S.  4H  489. 

Ber&h,  « open  desert,'  L  84 

Bereikfit,  Heb.  Btraekakt  L  491. 

Beifnja,  iL  249. 

Berkfineh,  iu  84. 

el-Bet&tin,  *  the  gardena,'  t  87. 

Besh&rah,  *glad  tidings,*  S«  88,  48,  00. 

Be8s6m,  iL  869. 

Be^ras,  see  Bntma. 

eI-Be744,  'whiteness,'  it  456. 

el-Beyaneh,  L  182. 

el-Be744h  (with  D4d),  iL  lOL 

Biddo,  I  4ft8,  458.  iL  255. 

Bint  Jebeil,  iL  447-449. 

Btr  el-Bfitr,  'weU  of  detestation,'  L  41. 

Br  Kfilidhia,  iL  21. 

Blr  Nebala,  L  455,  45^ 

Btr  es-Seba',  Heh.  BeertMa,  L  204. 

Bir  Selhdb,  L  499. 

Blr  es-S&roirijeh,  ii.  288. 

Btr  Snweis,  *  weU  of  Suez,*  L  45. 

Btr  e£.Zeit,  <  weU  of  oil,'  iL  264. 

cl-Btrefa,  Heb.  Bmt  or  BterM^    L  451, 

452.  it  262. 
el-Btrein,  « two  weDs,*  I  192,  195. 
Birkeh,  Birket,  *  pool,  tank,'  L  87, 826-880. 
Bittir,  W.  il  4. 
el-Biy44,  see  el-Bej&4. 
Btzaria,  ii.  808. 
Bteddin,  see  Beit  ed-Dtn. 
Bndms,  iL  282. 

Bfighabigh,  'shallow  wells,*  L  87,  111. 
el-Bfika'a,  Heb.  n;pa,  *  valley,  de^  plain,' 

u.  487,  498.  '  '  ' 
el-Bft^'ah,  Mow  plain,*  iL  887. 
BAkV4r,  ii.  55. 

Mhu,  Gr.  navAof,  Paul;  iL  16, 228. 
cl-BAradon,  iL  29. 
el-Burak,  *  reserroirs,'  L  218,  474. 
el-Bunijineh,  iL  490. 
el-Boreg,  dim.  *  tower,'  iL  80. 
Bareir,  ii.  85,  45. 
cl-Bnij,  'castle,'  Gr.  w^pyost  Germ.  Burg, 

iL  216,  217.— iL  249. 
Baij  el-Bfiri'ijincOi,  iL  490. 
Bur)  ^eis,  iL  16. 
Bfinn,  see  Baurtn. 
el-BAr^,  'lightning,'  L  82. 
Burka,  L  442.— y.  811. 
el-B*ur|ca, 'the  veil' L  157. 
el-Bur^ein,  L  602. 
Bdrkin,  ii.  817. 
el-Bu^aireh,  dim.  of  Bufrah,  Heb.  Botrak, 

iL  167. 
el-Bfi^y,  iL  129. 
BA^bc^  ii.  224. 
BA^i^t,  L  181. 

Bu^,  Pistacea  terebinthua,  L  208.  IL  222. 
Butrus,  Gr.  n^pof,  FMer,  iL  248,  528. 
el-Bfi^|anf,  iL  887,  869. 
el-Buweib,  dim.  *door,'  iL  115. 
cl-Buweirideh,  dim. '  the  cold,'  iL  122. 
Bzommar,  iL  506. 


Dahab,  Heb.  JHZakah,  I  147.  iL  187. 

ed-Daharljeh,  '  the  eternal,'  L  268. 

ed-D&Ueb, 'Tine,' IL  412. 

Dflmeh,  iL  869. 

ed-DAmAr,  Gr.  Ti^i^^of ,  AofMComSf  Tfamjf 

r4U,  JDamouraM,  iL  488, 489. 
D4niy4],  'Daniel,'  ii.  248,  249. 
D&r  el-9fimra,  '  red  court,'  L  41,  599. 
D&r  el-Kamar,   comm.  IMr  el-^pamr,  E 

486,489. 
DAr  tC&n6n,  iL  457. 

ed-D&iiftn,  Gr.  Au^^  JmU  Jktnma,  &  88. 
ed-Danmeh,  i.  212. 

Danmeh,  Gr.  'ESov/i^  Ecbtma,  iL  28a 
ed-Daw&imeh,  ii.  55. 
ed-Daw&lrah,  Arabs,  L  527. 
Debbet  en-Nfieb,  L  75. 
Debbet  er-Ramleh,  'plain  of  sand,'  L  77. 
DebftHeh,  Heb.  Jhberath^  Gr.  Aufinpd,  iL 

850,868. 
ed-Deir,  'convent,'  M.  L  94. 
Deir  Abu  Dhair(<Pi  for  Dftd),  iL  816. 
Deir  Abu  Mesh'al,  L  458!  iL  250,  255. 
Deir  Abu  Tor,  L  276. 
Deir  el-'Asal,  iL  216. 
Deir  'Atlyeh,  iL  507. 
Deir  Besi'a,  iL  255. 
Deir  DuhUn, '  C.  of  a  fly,'  E  28,  67. 
Deir  Duwan,  i.  442, 578. 
Deb  Esneid,  iL  85. 
Deur  GhttzAl,  il  816. 
Deir  el-^a^ab,  iL  275,  279. 
Deir  el-Hawa,  '  C.  of  the  air,'  iL  5,  14,  16L 
Deur  Ibn  'Obeid,  L  471. 
Deir  JerAr,  L  445. 
Deir  ^adis,  L  458.  iL  256. 
Deir  el-^Cadts  M6distAs,  L  276. 
Deir  el-^amr,  see  Dfir  el-J^amar. 
Deir  el-KAl'ah,  iL  498. 
Deir  Ma  in,  ii.  250. 
Deir  M&r  S4ba,  L  882,  58L 
Deir  S4mit,  iL  219. 
Deir  Sherai;  iL  808. 
Deir  es-Sidd,  L  487. 
Deur  Tnrei^  iL  282. 
DeirTesln,i  458. 
ed-Deirat,  L  499. 
DeliUa,  iL  440,  445. 
ed-Delbemlyeh,  iL  887. 
Denna,  ii.  856. 

ed-Dera'ah  (d  for  DhAl),  L  619. 
Deri),  'road.' 
Derb  el-Ban,  187. 
Derb  el-^ig,  *  pilgrim  road,*  L  87. 
Derejeh,  '  steps,' u  528. 
DerAsich,  iL  16. 

ed-DerAs,  Druses ;  Sing.  ed-Denunr,  IL  61 L 
e^phafaiy  (4h  for  pad),  W.  L  Ji 
Ph41ier  el-*Omar,  iL  898,  894. 
edh-phaiyikah  (4h  forbad),  'nanownasi,* 

L178. 
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phAiieh(^forpddX6r.  9dm,7%tmaf^ 

168. 
Dbib^D,  Heb.  Dib<m,  u.  527. 
DhikHn,  u.  29. 
e^h-DbohoHyeh,  abetr.  *  noon,'  L  209, 211, 

494.  iL  2ie. 
Dbnheiry,  Arabs,  L  188. 
e^b-PfaAMm,  iL  102. 
e4b-pbfl)fil  (4b  for  P&d),  <  error,'  l  76, 148. 
Dbnrab,  D.  esb-Shdmy,  <  Syrian  «Dbtirftb,' 

maiM.    D.  es-Seify,  *  Summer  Dbu- 

rah,'  millet,  L  561. 
Diba,  *  tymp  of  grapes ; '  Heb.  ^s^  bonej, 

ii.  81. 
IMfleb,  Nerium  Oleander,  ii.  126, 401,  474. 
•d-DUbeh,  L  212. 
Dimesb^  esh-Sh&m,  Jktmtuetu;   usually 

called  esh-Sb&m,  iL  498. 
Dimreh,  iL  85. 
ed-Dirweb,  L  217. 

Doglny,  Turkish,  'straight  ahead,'  U.  219. 
Ddm,  species  of  palm ;  also  the  loCe-tree, 

L  161,  505. 
ed-DAhj,  ii.  820,  826,  855. 
DAk,  6r.  Aiiic,  Dock.  L  57L 
DAVah,lL411. 
Dnkk&n,  « shop,' iL  487. 
ed-DiiDntjeb,  li.  494. 
DAra,  Heb.  Adoraim,  Gr.^AZmpmj  A^mm, 

u4<2ora,/)ora,iL218,214. 
Durah,  see  Dhurah. 


E 

el-'Ebry,  Heb.  "i-ia^  H^em.  ii.  281. 

•Eddis,  iL  84.      *  *  * 

Ehdeib,  iL  102. 

Ehtelm,  Ar.  L  571. 

Elealeb,  see  el-AL 

EMs,  see  Ely&s. 

Eljy,  iL  128. 

Elteit,  L  161,  168. 

Ely&s,  or  EUAs,  Heb.  iOtMiA;  Gr.  'fU/cu, 

Mias,  L  219. 
el-Em'as,  iL  115. 
Emtr,  'prince.* 
^tr  Besbtr,  iL  486. 
EmshJUb,  corrupted  for  Mesblsh,  'water- 

pit^'  L  48.  45,  180, 184. 
Enddr,  Heb.  Endor,  iL  856,  860. 
Erha,  L  576. 
Er^ia,  Jericho,  1  552. 
el-Erta,  L  177. 
EdIAd,  AAdod,  ii.  88. 
el.*Eshra,  « W.  of  sociahiess,'  L  40. 
el-'EAh.sheh,  iL  409. 
EjAb,  pr.  n.  «/b6,  L  882. 
^-Esbekljeh,  L  28. 


•Fahiiieli,«aoo«l,*U.8I2. 
tl-Frija,  W.  iL  104,  196^  197. 
Vol.  U.— 49* 


Fakhr  ed4)to,    <gloiy  of  judgment,'  IL 

848. 
el-F&K^,  iL  84,  49,  67. 
el-F&rah,  *  mouse,'  L  489,  440,  558. 
Faras  el-Jundy, '  soldier's  horse,'  L  4L 
el.F4rra,  L  569.  iL  279. 
Fedu,  'redemption,'  u  182. 
Feifeh,  ii.  112. 

Feir&n,  Pharan,  L  85,  117,  126. 
Fell&h,    'a   cultiTator.'     Plur.    FelUij^ 

'  cultivators,'  tillers  of  the  soiL 
Fendeb, '  a  subdivision,'  L  159. 
Fendekfimieb,   Gr.  TlfPTmicm/Ua,  PentaetH 

mia,  ii.  81 2. 
Fera',  L  147,  US, 
el-Feraiy,  W.  iL  69,  220. 
Fer&shit  esh-Sht^  L  602. 
el-FerAsh, '  the  plateaus,'  L  14& 
eUFeshkbab,  L  581,  588. 
Ft^,  ii.  886,  487. 
el-r^Lreb,  W.  iL  116,  178,  180. 
Fudeb,  tax,  L  426. 
el-Fd^a,  *  the  upper.' 
el-Fost&t,  Old  Cairo,  i.  27. 
eUFfl^hly  (4h  for  ()4d),  Ar.  L  181. 
FAkfin,  iL  18. 
Fu^A'a,  iL  dl6»  817. 
el.F61eh,«abean,'iL828. 
el.I>\irei%  L  94,  146. 
el-Fureidls,    dim.  of  FardAs,    Paradim^ 

Frank  Mountain,  L  478. 
FfokhA,  fi.  266,  267. 
el-Fum,  'W.  of  the  oren,'  L  40. 
el-Ffifdii,  Gr.  «a^ai)X/f ,  Phtuailia,  L  569. 
Fusta^  '  Pistacia,'  L  505. 
el-Fufeis,  L  20a 
el-FAwar,  L  441,  55a 


a 


G«za,  see  Ghttizeh. 

Ghaftr,  L  132,  138. 

el^haidberah,  L  179,  18a 

el-Ghamr,  'aqua  multa,'  F.  iL  174,  185. 

el-Gh4r,  'laurel,'  W.  L  488,  500. 

Gbarbun,  L  37,  40. 

el-^b&rib,  'camel's  hump,'  L  111.— L  208. 

iL  179,  197.   . 
el-Ghaul,  'evU  spirit,'  iL  221. 
el-Ghawarineh,  Sing.  GhAiy,  'inhabitants 

of  the  Ghdr,'  L  512,  552.  iL  112, 118, 

411,  412,  436. 
el-Gh4Eieh,  a  476. 
el>Gbdr, '  a  long  valley  between  two  monii> 

tains,'  L  152.  iL  112, 118»  183. 
el-Gbnbey,  L  181. 
el-GhAbsbeh,  i  95. 
el-^ha4h%fai4h  (^  lor  ^U\  'dlminii. 

tions/^L  181. 
el-GbMhah  (4h  for  p&d),  iL  119. 
GhAdhir,  %  corruption  for  GhA^,  'pod, 

stagnum,'  L  180. 
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d-Ghft^j&a  (4h  for  p4d),  Heb.  EtUmf 

I  169,  182. 
Gbttdfir,  ii.  490;  tee  Ghftdhlr. 
el-Gh<ifr,«  ton/ 1.427. 
eI-Gh«ijar,  ii.  486. 
el-Ghfirab,  « the  raven,'  L  822. 
el-^hfir&beh,  iL  266. 
Ghftrbeh,  I  87. 
Ghnreir,  Burckb.  i.  180,  608. 
Ghftrkftd,  I  676,  588.  iL  116. 
el-Gh&r^ftdeh,  I  61. 
Ghftr&Ddel,  Gr.  Aplw^iXOf  Arindela^  I  68. 

— ii.  117,  168. 
el-Ghnwein,  dim.  Heb.  Anim,  ii.  204. 
el-Ghuweir,  dim.  of  el-Ghdr,  iL  121,  154, 

175,  194. 
Gbfiz41eb,*gazeUe,M.  152. 
Ghftzo,  « marauding  party,'  it  110,  176. 
Gbftzzeb,  Gaza,  i.  198.  ii.  87. 
el-CHzeh  (Jim  hard;,  L  25. 


d-^abesby,  <the  Abyssinian,'  H.  L  147. 

9ab^  i.  148. 

el-Qadb,  ii.  216. 

Vaddka,  9add4Uiah,  iL  450,  454. 

l^aifa,   Gr.  'H^   Jiphe,   Byeanmnmn,  ii. 

886,840. 
el-9aikibeh,  I  184. 
^ai]ez6n,  ^ailason,  *  snails,'  i.  89. 
Qairan,  pr.  n.  Hiram,  iL  456. 
J^aiwftt,  Sing.  Huwy,  Arabs.    Adj.  from 

9aiyeh,  'a  snake,'  baring  the  same 

letters.as  Heb.  HivUe,  L  137, 160, 186. 
el-9aj,  (Heb.  yn)  *  a  pilgrim  caraTan,'  L 

87,  171,  599,  600. 
VajitL,  Heb.  Betk-Hoglak,  I  544. 
Qi^  el-'Alawy,  <  stone  of  the  'Alawy,'  L 

162. 
Qajr  er-Rokk&b,  <  stone  of  the  riders,'  i.  66. 
Qajr  Usdam,  *  stone  of  Sodom,'  L  502. 
^[akl,  « field,'  L  169,  172,  599. 
Qal^61,  see  HulhAL 
Qamah,  Heb.  ffamaihj  iL  508,  507. 
el-Qam&m,  'pigeons,'  iL  878,  898. 
el-Qam4h  (dh  for  IjHid),  L  601. 
el-Hamma,  iL  870. 
gammam,  see  Q&mmAm. 
Qanaweih,  ii.  456. 

gan4hal,  Cocmnis  oolocynthos,  L  88. 
Qanneh,  Anna,  il  26. 
el-Qaram,  *tbe  holy,'  i.  244. 
•l-garAmtyeh,  'the  robbers,'  U.  265. 
Qaramdn,  Heb.  HetTt^on,  iL  827. 
garb,  L  184. 
0ar!s,iL454. 

HAr6n,  Heb.  Aaron,  L  891.  ii.  125. 
el-Qasana,  L  608. 
9asb,  iL  119,  177. 
Jt^Afbeiya,  iL  482,  488»  487,  488. 
el-^asy,  iL  47,  48. 


9asya,iL507 

^atta,  iL  84. 

J^atftn,  iL  878. 

eUgandeh,  « cirouitoos  path,'  iL  179. 

Handela,  ii.  274. 

Qan4  Kibriyin.  *  Cyprian's  trough,'  iL  4. 

ganrAn,  Heb.  HoHran^  Gr.  AifmriSf  Au^ 

ranitu,  ii.  482,  489. 
gawira,  IL  278. 

Haw&rab,  <  destmction,'  L  66,  67. 
el-l^awftdm,  Arabs,  iL  176. 
e1-9aweit,  dim.  « a  string,'  L  87,  111. 
^aweif^t,  Sinj?.  9awei|y,  reL  a^j.  from 

^aweif,  dim.  '  a  striiu^'  L  162,  206, 

207.  iL  155,  156. 
e1.Heb4bibeh,  Ar.  iL  156.  * 

gebr6n,  Heb.  Hsbron,  iL  9a 
Heikal,  pr.  n.  i.  146. 
Qeish,  M.  u.  487. 
el-9e.i&ya,  Arabs,  L  188,  58a 
et-^eUl,  «tbe  lawfiil,'  L  185,  188, 19a 
el-^eln,*  sweet,' L  535. 
gem&det,  see  Qfimadet 
el.Hen4dv,  Arabs,  iL  47. 
•l-Henaideh,  Arabs,  iL  48. 
el-^enAJireb,  Sing.  Qanjery,  Ar.  L  186. 
Hendi^j,  iL  446. 
el-^endifl,  L  182. 
el-J^enna,  L  505. 
9e8b4n,  Heb.  HMon,  L  551. 
^ibrAn,  W.  L  87,  111. 
el^ijr,  iL  522. 
el-^ismeh,  L  174.  iL  155. 
el-^izmeh,  i.  489. 
Qubeibeh,  plant,  i.  505, 585. 
96btn,  iL  13. 
el-][^u4hera  {^h  for  P&dl  Heb.  ffwtendk,  I 

151. 
9ft4br,  Sing.  Qft^bry  (^h  for  Pa^),  Arabs 

living  in  towns  and  viUages^  L  207. 

ii.  112. 
9udhr6r  (4h  for  Pad),  L  445. 
el-^^ufeiry.  iL  121,  174. 
el-gftf  ir,  i.  194. 
BdO,  iL  44. 

el.][^aieh,  iL  484.  486,  440. 
9&lh61,  Heb.  ffalkul,  L  216,  489. 
^ftmadet  el-'Anax,  'pebbly  desert  of  A.* 

L  184. 
QAm^det  el-Berbery.  L  601. 
el-QQm;Sdy,  Ar.  L  181. 
el-i^um  Jm,  see  el-Hamim. 
el-9umeidy.  Ar.  L  181. 
el-yumeiniwAt,  'red,'  Pkr.  L  158,  159. 
el-9ainei(,  L  148. 
el-^ameiyimeh,  ii.  168. 
g&mmam,  *bath,'  M.  L  70,  71. 
^umm^m  Far^on,  *  Pharaoh's  bath,'  L  69, 

79. 
Qfimmam  esh-Shefa,  <Uth  of  hMOlng,*  L 

848. 
el-^ammar,  Heb.  "IQH ,  aqihaltiim,  L  617« 

iL  188>  189, 
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Qominfif,  chick-pea,  ii.  447. 

el-9umr,  W.  i.  71,  78,  75.— M.  i.  W,  111. 

9&mra  Fedan,  il  121. 

^am;,  Or.  "E/ictro,  Emema,  ii.  503,  507. 

^fatii  Beirut,  « grove  of  BeirAt^'  n.  490. 

eUQfis&n,  ii.  la 

Qfi>4n  Aba  Zenneh,  '  hone  of  a  monkey,* 

'  L70. 
el-9ttF4rah,  i.  506,  527,  528. 
Qosein,  i.  165.  ii.  815. 
el-^nni,  'fortrese,*  vilL  iL  482,  488. 
Qum  el-GhAriib,  *  fortreas  of  the  rayen,*  L 

211. 
QofD  ev^uftry,  iL  49a 
]y[iu84n,  ii.  101. 
Huwara,  see  Hawilrah. 
el-Quweimlrut,  L  158,  159. 


Ibn  Ghitaittm,  Ar.  L  571. 

Ibn  MaUn,  ii.  378,  898. 

Ibn  'Omar,  il  27,  215. 

Ibn  Shedld,  see  SbedSd. 

Ibn  S6^r,  i.  74,  82. 

Idhna,  Gr.  'U^A,  Jedna,  iL  54, 67, 69,  2ia 

Qnisnia,  ii.  308. 

Ikhrimm,  I  184,  185. 

Ika41,    Heb.    Ckidoth,    ChetuUoik,     Gr. 

8aXc&»,  Xaloih,  u.  882. 
Im&m,l  48a 
Irbid,  Heb.  Arbd,  Gr.  "ApfinXm,  Arbela,  ii 

878,  898,  899. 
el-'l84wtyeh,  reL  acU.  fern,  from  'Ita,  Jesus, 

1487. 
IsaeWerrfthy,  t84a 
Iskandertjeh,  Alexandria,  i  18-17. 

Ismailiyeh,  Sing.  Ismally,  iL  512. 

Isr&il,  Israel,  L  880. 

el-Ithm,  'crime,'  W.  L  162, 167,  174. 


Ja*deh,  hyssop?  L  106,  109. 

el-Jaifeh,  « the  oonoave,'  L  189. 

JAiH>t  i*  441. 

el-JalUt,  Ar.  iL  15a 

J&lfid,  comp.  *Aia  J41H  u-  267.— il  82a 

Jaldt,  Goliath,  iL  824. 

el-J&mia,  *placeof  asMmUy,' motk, L244, 

801 
J&m6a  buffalo,  ii.  4ia 
el^4Qieh,  L  45a  a  255. 
Janlan,  Heb.  Golany  Gr.  ranAM^nr,  (Tav- 

lonitis,  ii  413,  416,  482,  487, 489. 
d-Jaoaeh,  *  wahint,'  L  104. 
el-Jaw4bireh,  Ar.  il  15a 
el-Ja^,  ii.  156. 
Jeba*,  Heb.  Oeba,  L  440,  577.— iL  812. 


Jeb*ah,  Heb.  Oiheahy  !i.  6,  18,  16. 

JebfU,  'moontains;*  Heb.  Otkal,  Gr.  Fe- 
i9aXni^,  Oebalenfj  IL  154. 

el-Jebur&t,  Arabs,  i.  186.  il  44. 

Jeb4thi^Lat  Oabatka,  u.  844. 

Jebeil,  Heb.  Gebal,  Gr.  B^fi?ios,  ByUo9^  iL 
506. 

Jebeil  ^asan,  dim.  *  M.  of  Qasan,'  L  599. 

Jebel,  'mount,  mountain.' 

Jebeltyeh,  *  mountaineers,'  i.  185,  598. 

Jedtreh,  i.  455. 

Jed6r,  Heb.  (Jedor,  il  18. 

Jeh&ir,  L  535. 

el-Jehaiin,  el-Jeh4liyeh,  Sing.  Jeh&Iy,  Ar- 
abs, L  186,  499.  iL  9a 

Jeh&r,  W.  i  48a 

Jebennam,  Gr.  Wcryo,  Gehenna,  L  269, 
27a 

el-Jeib,  W.  iL118,120,  174. 

JePad,  Heb.  OiUad,  L  527,  570. 

Jelameh,  iL  319. 

Jelbdn,  Heb.  OHhoa,  il  316,  325. 

Jemr6rah,  il  70. 

Jenbeh,  iL  101. 

Jendal,  L  41. 

Jentn,  Gr.  Tivaia,  OimtOy  Heb.  En-ffOf^ 
wtm,  il  314,  315. 

Jennibeh,  il  16. 

el.Jer4feh,  'the  gullying,'  L  180,  199.  iL 
124,  125. 

Jenlah,  vill  ii.  la 

Jerba,  il  314. 

Jerf,  see  Jurf. 

el-lenrah,  W.  il  104. 

el-Jcrdr,  comp.  Heb.  Gerar,  i.  188,  189. 

el-Jesmantveh,  Chtheemane,  i.  234. 

Jeztrat  Far^on,  *  Pharaoh's  iiiand,'  I  161. 

Jeztrat  el-Yeh6d!yeh,  L  50. 

Jezzin,  ii.  436,  439. 

el-JSb,  Heb.  Oibeon^  L  455.  iL  256. 

Jibia,  il  265. 

Jifna,  see  Jufna. 

Jil'ud,  see  Jeru'l. 

jnjflia,  ii.  265,  26a 

Ji^iileh,  Heb.  OUgal^  Gr.  TdKyovkh^  il  24a 

Jimrin,  il  la 

Jimzu,  Heb.  CHnuo,  ii.  249. 

el-Jish,  Rabb.  Giah  Baiab,  Gr.  Tl^x^^^ 
Gi9ca%  ii.  445,  44a 

el-Jisr,  'the  bridge.' 

Jisr  Ben&t  Ya'^db,  '  bridge  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Jacob,'  il  441. 

eUItyeh,  il  487. 

Jubb  Jenfn,  il  484. 

Jubb  Yiisof,  'Joseph's  pit,'  ii.  418,  4ia 

Jufna,  Gr.  T6^iKi^  Toi^ra,  Gopkna^  Heb. 
Opfinif  il  263,  264. 

el-Jttgbamileh,  L  601. 

Juneid,  ii.  303. 

Jurf,  'gully,'  or  more  properly  'a  bank 
washed  away  and  undermined  by  a 
toTTcnt,'  L  17a 

Jurf  el-Mu^wa,  'guUy  of  M.'  L  89. 
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J11X&,  Si.  10. 

Jnteix^  dim.  *  bridge,'  il  84. 


•MC&*a,  'pUio,*  t  78,  111,  15a 

Kft'a  el.Bar(ik,  L  608. 

tcra  en-Nft^Lb,  L  176. 

eI.Ka*4biiieh,  AJrab^  i.  499,  627.  il  155. 

Kabr,  *  tomb,*  ii.  90.^il  870. 

kabr  Qairao,  *toinb  of  Hiraiii,VU.  456. 

el-t:aK'vAulViL5. 

Kadtta,  il  444. 

el-Ka4y,  *  judge,'  iL  454.— Riv.  and  bridge, 

'  iL  488. 
el-Kahirah,  '  the  oonqnering,'  Cairo,  i.  28. 
¥&i'd  Beg  (g  for  K4f),  i.  88. 
Kai^yeh,'Gr.  Kuadpma,  CcfOfM,  iL  241. 
tCalilwAn,  iL  287. 
tL^na,  Heb.  Kanmh,  W.  iL  278.— YilL  iL 

455,  456. 
¥&na  el-Jelil,  Heb.  Kanak,  Gr.  Kom  r^r 

roXiAo/of,  Cana  of  OaliUe,  iL  840, 

846. 
^juineifar,  I  88. 

([anobto,  Gr.  Koo^^mt,  Ccencbiwmj  iL  506. 
Kathheya,  see  Knxbeiya. 
el-KaahOiy,  *  gterilit,  infanstofl,'  ii.  281. 
el-Kasinityeh,  ii.  472. 
Katherio,  Catharine,  L  95,  109. 
Kaokab,  *  meteor,'  ii.  840. 
Elaukab  el-Hawa,  '  meteor  of  the  air,*  iL 

828,  856,  861. 
el-Kaas,  *  arrow,'  iL  221. 
el-l{ebir,  *  the  great,*  iL  478. 
^edes,  Heb.  Kedesh  of  Naphtali,  iL  489. 
el-KefereiD,  *  the  viUaget,'  L  569. 
¥efiyeh,  L  64,  162. 
Kefr  Adan,  U.  819. 
Kefr  'A^ttb,  L  576. 
Kefr  Kenna,  iL  847,  869. 
Kefr  l^ikdy  Gr.  Kairopff^io,  CkutareoHa,  iL 

817. 
Kefr  KtiUin,  ii.  274. 
Kefr  el.Lebad.  iL  808,  808. 
Kefr  Menda,  iL  840. 
Kefr  MaiT,  *  bitter,'  L  452.  iL  262. 
Kefr  Mupr,  iL  856, 
Kefr  S4ba,  Gr.  Kafaptrmfid,  Antipatru,  iL 

242,  24a 
Kefr  Sabt,  iL  869. 
Kefr  Selwan,  Heb.  Shiloak,  Gr.  %\m^ 

BUoam,  L  282,  842. 
Kefr  .^m,  '  fasting,'  iL  6. 
Kefnih,  ii.  856. 
ll^eie,  ^eisiyeh,  U.  17. 
el-Kelb,  'the  dog,'  iL  492,  498. 
el-^elt,  Heb.  Cheritkf  L  441,  557,  558. 
Kemei^h,  iL  205. 
Kenlseh,  Chald.  x:^^39,  *a  ^ynagogae, 

church,' iL  28l/ 


Kerak,<castfe,*L286,508,607,519.    fi. 

85,  166,  524.— 7lincA4Ba,  iL  887. 
Keruseh,  iL  405. 
el-^err,  Borckh.  iL  166. 
Kersennai,  vetohee,  ii.  88. 
Kesla,  Heb.  Chemilof^  iL  80. 
el-KenawK  iL  507. 
Khaibar,  Arab^  L  207. 
el-Khait,  iL  485. 
Khalifeh,  comm.  KhaHfl 
el-Khaats,  i.  469. 
Khin,  'lodging-plaoe,  inn.* 
KhAn  el-Minjeh,  iL  408,  404. 
Khan  et-Ta]j4r,  «Khao  of  the  meichaiit^' 

il  868  tq. 
Khanztreh,  iL  117,  157. 
Khan^  toleraticii  tax,  L  426. 
Kh4r4a,ii.  16. 
Khar6b»  carob,  IL  250. 
Khaiihm  Usdnm,  iL  107. 
Kha^<onitor,'L488. 
cl-Kheiah6m,  dim.  <  cartilage  ef  the  ooee,* 

iL  16,  80,  282. 
Khirbeh,  see  Khfiibeh. 
el-Khfibarah,  i.  202.-1  498,  501. 
Khndeir,  pr.  n.  L  189. 
el.Kbtt<)r,  St  Qeoige,  L  217.  iL  4..^iL  474. 

iL492. 
el-KhAla?ah,  Gr.  lEXMNra,  ^vso,  L  901. 
Khnlda,  Khnldeb,  iL  226.— mn,  iL  489. 
ol-Khfiia  (Hebron), /friend,'  as  an  epithet 

of  Abraham,  L  218.  iL  90. 
el-Kh&lAf,  L  202. 

el-Khftmileh,  Mow  gnmnd,'  L  80,  81,  IH. 
Khnneifis,  or  Ukhneifis,  iL  838. 
el-Khnneifi^  iL  101. 

Khttr4ib  er-R^,  <  mins  of  er-RAm,*  L  577. 
el-KhtdUieh,  L  184. 
el-Khftr&r,  iL  177. 
Khfirbata,  iL  255. 
KhArbeh,*min.' 
Khftrbet  en-Nft^&rah,  'mhis  of  the  Chris* 

tians,'  L  215. 
Khttibet  en-N&rriny,  *  mins  of  the  Chrie- 

tian,'  U.  216. 
Khi&reitAn,  L  481,  486,  487. 
el-KhnreitJ,  L  176. 
Khurmet  el-Joi^  *  n^lore  of  the  gnll/,*  i» 

178. 
Khnrfah,  ii.  216. 
el.Khnweilifeh,  L  207.  fi.  217. 
d-KhOa'jr,  L  208. 
el-KhQnieh,  «treasnie,'  iL  182, 145. 
taUeh,  tUbb,  L  241. 
Kibrin,W.  Llll. 

Kidr6n,  Heb.  Kidrm,  L  857,  868,  58L 
Kineh,  town,  L  28.— W.  L  88. 
Vir4hj  (<)h  for  t)4d),  plant,  L  84. 
Ijar^s,  iL  206. 

eI-Kiy4meh,  *the  rsiiirreotion,'  L  877. 
Koizum,  Gr.  KX^fM,  JT/ysma,  L  47. 
el-^nb4b,  iL  282. 
JtJ^AbalAn,  iL  272. 
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pUflyeli,  B:«b4tie1i,  il  814. 

Knbbeh,  *doiiic* 

Kubbet  el-Baol,  ii.  198. 

]H[nbbet  Rahil, '  dome  of  Racbel,*  1 218, 469. 

el-Kubeibeh,  dim.  *  dome,'  iL  50,  255. 

ef-KAdeiroh,  i.  440. 

el-Kadeir4t,  i.  189.  u.  200. 

Kndna,  ii.  24. 

el-Kudt,  <  the  Holy,'  Jenisalem,  I  258. 

cl-KGf«W'iyeh,  ii.  177. 

Knfeir,  dim.  '  village,'  iL  314. 

Kitfin,  I  217. 

eUKuhal,  antimony,  i  80. 

el-KttTah,  *  the  castle,'  iL  278,  498. 

l^&i'at  er-RubH  i-  ^^' 

tC61eh,  IL  232. 

Knleib  QanriUi,  dim.  *  dog  of  HanrAn,'  iL 
432. 

Kfllonieh,  Kfildnia,  Gr.  Kov\6r,  L  461. 

l^nlfindia,  L  455,  458.  576. 

el-Kfily,  aahea,  *  alkali,'  L  505. 

Kolzum,  see  ]|Colzam. 

{Camieh,  iL  823,  356. 

el-Koneitirah,  L  545.  IL  894,  439. 

el-kura,  iL  522. 

el-k&rah,  iL  494.  ' 

el-Kfir&hy,  iL  104,  112. 

tC&^yeh,  ii.  34. 

]^m!iwa,  iL  266. 

Knr^y,  see  t^r^y. 

el-](Ciir4hi^eh  (4h  for  p4d),  W.  L  691 

el-Kureikireh,  *  the  callous  spot  on  a  cam- 
el's breast,'  L  175. 

el-Koreis,  L  599. 

el-Knreiyeh,  W.  L  184. 

el-t^nrey,  and  el-^nrelyeh,  *  Tillage,  ruin,' 
L  160,  161. 

Knriet,  see  Knryet. 

K&riyi^t,  Gr.  Kopdai,  Cweat  iL  267. 

Kurmnl,  Heb.  Cartnel,  L  494,  495,  496. 
a  97.— M.  iL  337. 

el-Kfim,  'horn,'  L  200-202. 

Kurnab,  Tkaniara,  iL  197,  202. 

¥tiiT48by,  Arabs,  L  138,  138. 

K&rOn  ^attln,  *  horns  of  Hatttn,'  a  370. 

J^firiin^iU,  Qnarantana,  L  567. 

j^myet  el-'£nab,  Heb.  KtrkUh-Jearim.  iL 
11. 

¥nryet  Jtt,  Gr.  Tirra,  iL  80a 

([uiyet  es-Sa*ideh,  iL  6. 

el-Koryetein,  Heb.  Keriothf  H  101. 

el-lfLfifaby,  L  602. 

•l-^fisaimeh,  L  19a 

Kusbur,  iL  55. 

el-tLQ^eib,  iL  118. 

el-Kaseifeh,  see  Tell  el-Koseifeh. 

el-^ufeir,  dim.  <  castle,'  iL  198. 

]|^A9r,  'castle.' 

KuFr  'An^ar,  L  486. 

¥ft?r  el-Bedawy,  L  168,  174. 

j^ft^r  Um  el-Leimdn,  *  lemon,'  L  486. 

f^tn  el- Yeh{kl, « casUe  of  the  Jews,'  L  536, 
545. 


pff&beh,  ii.  4a 
el-]^tt8^neh,  IL  30. 
el-Kfist&l,  Lat.  CarieUwm^  iL  6. 
Kfita,  bird,  iL  200. 
ihCfttrah,  iL  227. 

el-Kaweiseh,  dim.  •  bow,'  W.  L  70. 
^6»^  a  273. 

Kuzheiya  (^?  (i?),  Barak.  Kashheya,  iL 
507. 


el-IAdikiyeh,  Gr.  AooSiiraut,  LaodieeOt  iL 

503. 
Lan^  Gr.  hUmos  9oraix6t^  Zeonlea^  IL 

472,  473. 
Ltotr^n,  Lat.  Zatro,  iL  232. 
Leben,  soared  milk. 
el-Lebweh,  *  the  lioness,'  W.  L  83. 
el-Lehyaneh,  W.  i.  180. 
el-Leim6n,  *  lem.  n,'  iL  402.  n. 
el-Leja,  'asylam,'  W.  L  89,  112. 
el-Lejah,  distr.  iL  394. 
el-Le.udn,  Gr.  AcTcciy,  ZeaiOf  Mwddo,  iL 

316,  323,  328. 
Liblabeh,  « couvolvalns,'  W.  L  38. 
libnAn,  Heb.  11':^^,  ii.  437,493. 
Lifta,  via  L  458.'iL  2. 
el-Ut&ny,  LeonUt,  iL  437,  438,  472. 
el-Liyuthineh,  Ar.  ii.  156. 
el-Lubban,  Heb.  Lebonah,  iL  271,  272. 
el-Lubieh,  <  bean,'  a  370. 
Ladd,  Heb.  Lod,   Gr.  AMa,  Lydda,  iL 

244. 
eI.Ltthh4m,  ii.  14. 
el-Loffun,  Gr.  A^o,  Xyso,  L  187. 


M 

Ma'&n,  Heb.  Moon,  Jfeumitet,  iL  168. 
el-Ma'&z,  Ar.  ii.  143,  153. 
Ma'&zeh,  Ar.  L  139. 
el-Mab'i!kk,  welL^  L  49. 
Ma'4iLd,  L  440. 
Ma'dcrah,  a  356. 
Mad^  M.  L  111. 
Madarah,  ii.  179. 
el-Mtetein,  *two  waters,'  L  185. 
Main,  Heb.  Maan,  I  493,  494.  iL  97. 
Mak&m,  see  Makam. 
el-Ma^bOl,  L  181. 
Makhriin,  L  448. 
el-Mak-I^Ctl,  a  203. 
cl-M41ih,'the8alVF.  L77. 
el-Malih,  *salt.  brackish,'  well,  a  155. 
el-Malihah,  L  469. 
el-Mamilla,  L  326. 
el-Man^hAr  (^h  for  pad),  L  537. 
el-Man^ar,  *the  conqaeror,'  iL  156. 
el-Maof  6rah,  *  the  victorioas,'  iL  226.— IL 
371. 
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M&r,  <lord,'atit]6. 
Mar  Skha,  see  Deir  HAr  SUml 
MiroD,  il  447,  449. 
el-Ma*8U6^  ii.  460,  472. 
el-B«a»*6dy,  Ar.  L  671. 

^^(c«Ue.iL512. 

eIMa|artjeb,  i.  26. 

MawiUil^  Plar.  '  salt  places,'  L  40,  172. 

Maw4rid  el-^ft^hera  (<}h  for  f>&dj,  'patbs 

to  9u4hera,'  L  161. 
Ma'jan,  'fooDtain,*  L  102,  109. 
el-Mayein,  «two  watew,'  W.  L  186. 
el-Mebrftk,  ^  kneeling-plaoe '  for  camels, 

W.  L  169. 
Medtfeh,  « place  of  entertainment,'  I  446. 

iul^ 
el-Medtn<^  *  the  oltf  ,'  iL  870. 
Meiron,  M^iHim,  u.  480,  444. 
Meithel  m,  ii  812,  814. 
Mejami'a,  L  688. 

Mejd  el.B4'a,  i.  494.  ii  206,  206. 
el-Mejdel,  Heb.  Migdal,  Gr.  UMhXm,  Mao- 

dala,  ii  896,  897.— ii  282. 
el-Mel&hin,  Ar.  il  166. 
el-MeUhV,  ii  126. 
el-Mellihah,  F.  ii  486. 
Menf,  Ueb.  qb,  MemphU,  i  27. 
Mendl,  *goest-chamber,'  ii  19. 
el-Merakh,  W.  i  169,  160. 
Merj,  *  meadow.* 

Merj  'AyAn,  Heb.  Ti*2P»  ^Km,  ^  *M. 
Merj  el-Qh&rfi^  'meadow  of  sinking  or 

drowning,'  ii  818. 
Merj  Ibn  'Amir,  plain  oi  S^dtadim,  ii824, 

862. 
Men  I^Q  *^eir,  ii  268. 
eUMersed,  i.  606. 
el-Mes*adiyeh,  ii.  41L 
Mesa'id,  Sing.  Mas^iklj,  rei  acQ.  from  BCas- 

*6d,  pr.  n.  i  169. 
Mes-hed,  ii  866 
Meshgh&rah,  ii.  484. 
el-Meshbad,  ii  860. 
el-Meijid,   *  place  of  adoration,'  temple, 

mosk,  L  801. 
el-Mesmiyeb,  ii  80. 

Metawileb,  Sinp^.  Mntaw&lj,  ii  448,  611. 
el-Metn,  distr.  ii.  606. 
el-MestHk,  i  169,  161. 
elMezra*ah,  i  620.— ii  881.— ii  466. 
Miirab,  •niche  of  prayer,*  i  241. 
el-MiMi,  *sal^'  Moladah,  MaUUlio,  ii  200, 

201. 
Mm*tn,  ii  26. 
el-Minj4v,  i  602. 
el-Minyeb,  KhAn,  ii  408,  404. 
Mird,  i  646. 
Miiy,  tribute,  ii  98. 
el  Mirzaba,  ii  126,  176. 
MisUya,  ii  812,  814. 
Mirr,  see  Mo^r. 


el-M6j{b,  Heb.  Anum,  i  602,  607. 
Monn,  <  manna,'  Heb.  yQ ,  i  76,  116. 
el-M6ra^  ii  219. 
el-Mn'a4*im!yeh,  W.  ii  446. 
el-Mu'a4b-4hem,  pr.  n.  i  817.  ii  426. 
el-Mu'alla^ah,  « suspended,*  ii  489. 
el-Mod&re^,  i.  168. 
Mn^haln  i^h  for  p4d\,  M.  i  80. 
el-Mn4haiyit  (4h  for  DAd),  i  608. 
Mndhebbih  Satd  'Obeideh,  i  627. 
Mndtr,  i  482.  ii  816. 
Mufuri^  et-Tur^  <  foik  of  roads,'  i  176. 
el-Mnghir,  U  227.— ii  871. 
el-Mngfa&ribeh,  *  western  Africana'  i  4dL 

164,268. 
el-MnghnUis,  ii  80. 
el-Mnhish,  i.  167. 
el-Mn^^nwa^  W.  ii  104,  107. 
el-Muhdy,  •  the  Gnide,'  ii  278. 
Muheirid  eUl^nAs,  i  111. 
eUMntMsUeh,  ii  176. 

MnkAm,  'station,  tomb  of  a  saint,'  VL  16L 
Mnkiry,  Plur.  Mnk&riyeh,  *  camel  driver, 

mnleteer,'  i  486,  461,  680. 
el-Mnkatteb,  <the  written,'  i  78, 128. 
el-Mnkattem,  'the  concealed,'  i  87,  88. 
el-MQkberah,  *  barying>place,'  i  81. 
Mukeibil,  pr.  n.  ii  146. 
el-Mu^eibUeh,  ii.  819. 
el.Mnkh4&h.<fear,'i44. 
el-MQkblefeh,  '  disagreement,'  W.  i  146. 
M&khm&s,  Heb.  Miekma$k,  i  441,  442. 
MQkhna,  ii  278,  279. 
Mnkhsheib,  i  46. 
MQkhshikeh,  ii  466. 
€l-Mukr6h,  i  179,  186,  199. 
el-Mn^^  i  40,  164. 
Mokri^  el-Ibna,  i  602. 
Mnirifi  el-Weberah,  i.  40. 
el-Mn^tadir,  il.  287. 
Mortal  edh-phnleim,  'place  of  the  kiHii^ 

of  the  oppressed,'  i  602. 
el-MakQbbeleh,  '  the  kissed,'  W.  i  168. 
el-Mnli^Qtt*',  'ford,'  nr.  KUhon,  ii  868, 

866. 
Mn^Cfta*  et-Taw4ri^,  W.  i  177. 
el-Moneiderah,  M.  i  148. 
el-Mnnettisheh,  i  478. 
el-Mnn(ir,  ii  89. 
el-Man|jla',  'the  ascent,'  i  44. 
el-MOra^  i  77. 

Mari>Qt  Ka'Ad  el-WAfOeh,  i  166. 
el-Merei4hah  (4h  for  pad),  'the  dck,'  fL 

177. 
el-Moreikl^,  dim.  of  el-M&richAh,  pass,  L 

76,  191,  198,  601. 
el-Murkhiih,  'relaxed?'  i  72,  78. 
Marias,  Or.  HdpKoSf  Maxcni^  ii  229. 
Hurrah,  W.  i  149, 16a 
el-MQrfibeh,  W.  i  208. 
el-Murup;Q(»  ii  866. 
MAsa,  Moses. 
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el-Mnseik,  ii.  102. 

el-Mii8h4likhah,  Ar.  I  571. 

la-Miuheh-hem,  i  002,  608. 

el-MtuHm,  *  MohammcNlaQ.' 

Mnnr,  Egypt,  tuuaI  name  for  Cairo,  i.  28. 

el-Mony,  el-Marrlyeh,  « Egyptian,'  I  161, 

162,  171, 174. 
el-MwtQlIabeh,  <the  Croas,'  convent,  i.  424. 

iL  a 
•I'Moenrr,  W.  ii.  5,  18. 20. 
Mutawftly,  see  Metawileh. 
Mnfeir,  pr.  n.  L  189. 
d-Mntesellim,  el-Mntaellim,  'governor,'  L 

246. 
el-M{itjr&h,  Meacent,'  i.  444,  575. 
Maweilih,  dim.  of  Maw&lih,  prob.  Leuk* 

Rome,  L  172,  599.  a  160.— F.  L  190. 
eV-Mnzei^i^,  ii.  197. 
Mozeiny,  Ar.  i.  184. 
eI-MQzeiri*ah,  dim.  *  plantation/  i.  188. 
al-Muzeiri*4t,  Plor.  dim.  *  iduitations,*  i. 

191. 

N 

NAba',  F.  I  61. 

Nablufl,  comm.  for  N&bulas. 

K&bnlns,  Gr.  Nt^iroXif,  2leapoli$f  iL  275, 

287. 
en-Nahl,**be€Vii.  224. 
Nahr,  •river.' 
en-Nu'imeh,  il  489. 
an.N4^Arah,  iL  804. 
Nft^As,  *  sounding-board,' L  111. 
Nalin,  ii.  282. 
en-N&r,  *  fire,' L  273,  581. 
Nttrir,  iL  287. 
en-N^irah,  Gr.  NoCop^,  NcuurreUu  iL  888- 

848. 
Nawi'imeh,  W.  L  569,  671,  572. 
en-Nawttttr,  *  watchmen,'  i.  590. 
N^zir  (z  for  pha),  <  warden,'  i.  453. 
Neba,  Heb.  Nebo,  L  509,  510. 
en-Nebli,  iL  507. 
Keby  BAlos,  'prophet  Panl,'  L  e.  St  Panl, 

a  16,  228. 
•n-Neby  Daikd,  *  the  prophet  David,'  L  262. 
Keby  Horfin,  'prophet  Aiiron,'  a  152, 519^ 

521. 
Neby  Nfih,  'prophet  Noah,'  ii.  55, 214. 
Keby  Samwil,  *  prophet  SamneL'  L  457- 

460. 
Keby  YAnas,  *  prophet  Jonah,'  L  216.— L 

489.— a  487. 
en-Nehedein,  '  two  teats,'  W.  L  88. 
Kein,  Gr.  Naty,  .Vatn,  ii.  856, 861. 
en-Neid,  ii.  105,  106. 
Kem61a,  iL  128,  125,  152. 
Ketsh,  a  plant,  L  498. 
Kgid,  ii.  85. 
Kimrfn,  Heb.  Nimroh,  ymrim^  I  445, 

551. 
K6rq,  Heb.  y^i'Q^  *threahing  aledgey'L  550. 


N^ba,  a  7^. 

Nftbk,  *  lote-tree,'  L  505,  560.  a  888. 

Nflhh&ttn,  a  la 

NftVb,  <pase,  defile.' 

NiMjLb  Hawy,  « windy  pasa,'  i.  87. 

Nn^ei'a  el-F61,  dim. « plain  of  beam,'  i.  68. 

en-Nnkeirah,  dim.  *  cavity,'  M.  L  174. 

Nokhl,  •*  palm  trees,'  1. 172, 176, 198,  602. 

Nnn^ur,  ii.  214. 

NdUfia,  a  828,  840. 

en-Nufairtyeh,   oomm.  Anfairiyeh,  which 

see,  iL  486,  512. 
N&fora,  NfiF4rah,  Christians}   Sing.  Knt^- 

riny,  a  841. 
en-Ntifb,  'erection,  pUUr?'  L  75,  76,  77; 

105,  110,  147. 
Nttftb,  Heb.  a-X3,  JSTmby  a  17,  57,  220. 
Knm  IQbeil,  ii.  808. 
NAtt4r  Abu  §ftm4r,  L  601. 
NQ|i4r  el-Lfil^tyeh,  *  watchman  of  a  thing 

found,'  L  208. 
en-NnweibFa,  dim.  'springing  up  like  a 

fountain,' L  155^  15a 


el-'Obeidlyeh,  a  887. 

el.'04ha  (^h  for  p&d),  L  111. 

'Odheib,  *  sweet  water,'  L  50. 

el-'Qmeh,  L  76,  179. 

'Qirat  el-Feras,  'hillock  of  the  horses,'  L 

149. 
'Omar.  pr.  n.  ii.  27,  215. 
el-'OK 'crest,' L  87. 
el.'Ormn,  L  147. 

'Oreis  Themmun,  Him.  'bride  of  T.'  L  7L 
'Osh,  « bwd's  nest,'  W.  L  85. 
'Osheh,  a  85^. 
68ha',  L  527. 

el-'Osher,  tree,  L  505,  522. 
el-'Ozeiz,  L  455.  a  25a 


R 


Rabba,  Heb.  Jiabbah,  a  166,  524. 

mat,  L  458,  454.— a  22a 

R4f  tdia,  iL  808. 

er-Rahah,  L  45,  48,  61 ;  89,  95, 107. 

Rohamy,  Arabs,  L  184. 

er-R&hib,  «monk,'  W.  L  278,  581. 

er-Ral^meh,  '  mercy,'  i.  822. 

er-Rakib, 'rider,' i.  208. 

er-Ra^tm,  Rekem,  ii.  521. 

er-R4^ineh,  'the  painted,'  L  76^  198,  601. 

er-Jlam,  Heb.  Ratn<Ut^  L  57a 

Rom- Allah,  L  458. 

er-Komeh,  i.  569. 

R&met  el-KhblU,  L  2ia 

RAmin,  ii.  803,  80a 

Rami  el-M&WMF,  L  77. 

er-Ramleh,  'aand,'  a  829,  284. 
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•r-Ramltyeh,  <  the  Mudj/  i.  iSS. 
Ra'na,  ii.  24. 

RfU  el-Ahmar,  'the  red/  iL  447,  n. 
RAs  el-*Ain,  *  fonDtain-beftd/  ii.  467-459. 
Rfta  el-Burk»\  Weil  cape/  I  155,  157. 
RiU  Kerker.  or  lUs  Keriu*,  I  458.  iL  250, 

258. 
RAfl  en-N&^b,  *hesd  of  the  pass,*  I  175, 

599. 
RiU  eeh-Shttraf,  'head  of  the  height,'  i. 

599. 
R&8  Um  Qaijeh,  *Cape  mother  of  ser- 
pents,' L  157, 158. 
R&s  el.W4dj,  *  head  of  the  Wady/  i.  50. 
Rash&ideh,  Sing.  Rashidy,  Ar.  i.  491,  606, 

527. 
Risbeiya,  iL  488,  487,  48a 
Raii4b  eUQilmArah  (4h  for  P&d),  *  brook 

oftbesbeaas'LlSS 
Ratufb,  il  274,  280. 
er-Rawujifeb,  Ar.  ii  156. 
er.Raw&^  <  portico/  L  602,  608. 
er-Refui*a,  Ar.  iL  16^ 
er-Reineb,  iL  849. 
er-Reiyaneb,  *  the  wet,'  L  89,  148. 
er-Rejim.  L  601. 
Rej6m,  *  tbrowings,'  L  42. 
RejiJkm  el-Khail,  *  tbrowings  of  the  horses,' 

L50. 
Retiimeb,  L  84. 
Retem,  Heb.  cnh,    'broom-plant,'  L  84, 

208,  205,  500. 
Ribah,  Wady,  iL  278. 
Ribba,  ii.  70. 

Ribleh.  Heb.  JOblahj  iL  507,  n. 
er-Ridd4deh,  'the  repulsing/  W.  L  175. 
Rt4h&n  (4h  for  Dud),  'brooks,'  Plor.  of 

Ran4b,  L  188. 
R14h&n  esh-Sbfika'a  (<pi  for  p&d),  '  brooks 

of  S.'  i.  150. 
Rtha,  for  Erlha,  which  see,  i.  552. 
lUshnUb,  Agnus  oastus,  L  585,  544. 
er-Riz^ab,  W.  i  174. 
er-Rab4'y,  iL  122,  189,  175. 
Rftbin,  Reuben,  ii.  5,  227. 
er-Rabry,  Ar.  L  181. 
eiwRftb64Sy«h,  W.  iL  401,  402. 
er-Ruhaibeb,  'the  spacious,'   comp.  Heb. 

Behoboth,  L  196,  197,  202. 
I^)eim  SeUmeb,  ii.  102. 
R&khama,  iL  201. 
er-Rftm&ny,  ii.  14. 
Rumeish,  iL  447,  450. 
Rumeilet  ^4mid,  dim.  'place  of  sand,'  L 

208. 
Rnmm&neh,  Heb.  JRimnum,  iL  840. 
R&mm6n,  Heb.  Jtimnum^  L  440,  444,  445. 
•r-Ruweihibtyeb,  rel.  a^  fem.  from  dim. 
'monk'  or  'Uon,'  L  162,  16^ 

S 
S&ba,seeDeirM4rSAba. 


es^'deh,  L  154. 

^ed,  iL  420-482. 

e^§^h,   'the  clear/  Heb.  Zephatkakf 

Tell,  ii.  29,  81.— Gh5r,  iL  112. 
Safirtveh,  iL  282. 
es-Saherah,  L  269. 
Sahil,  'plain,' u.  878. 
Sahyib,  HeU  2tV>fi,  L  828. 
Sa'id,  proper  name. 
$aida,  Heb.  Ztcfcrn,  Or.  liZmw^  Sidon,  iL 

476-485. 
^atdan^ya,  iL  508. 
es-Satdfit,  W.  L  189. 
es-Satdtn,  Sing.  es-Saldy,  Ar.  L  186. 
es-Saldiyeb,  Ar.  L  188,  186. 
$aid6n,  iL  226. 
Sa'Sr,  L  488. 

Sa^ieb,  '  a  water-machine/  L  19, 581, 582. 
S&^ieb  tedda  bir-rijl,  L  582. 
San,  W.  i.  147-149. 
es-Sal  er-Reiy&ny,  '  the  wet,'  L  148. 
^alah  ed-Dtn,  Saladin. 
$&lih,  pr.  n.  i.  88,  188,  142. 
S&Um,  Heb.  ShaUm,  iL  275,  279. 
es-Sal^  L  527,  587. 
S4mary,  Plur.  Semarah,  Heb.  Samaritan^ 

iL  282. 
Santk,  see  Sentk. 

Sanfa  ^anneb,  St  Anne,  iL  26,  28,  5L 
S&niJkr,  iL  812,  818. 
Sarb^t  el-Jemel,  l  74. 
Sa'sa',  ii.  445,  446. 
es-Sa'Ad!yeb,  Ar.  iL  156. 
Saxdam,  see  Solam. 
es-Saw&f tr,  Heb.  Saphir,  iL  84. 
$awAlihah,  Sing.  §l£hy,  Arabs,  L  183. 
es-Sawarikeh,  Sing.  S4riky,  Ar.  L  186.  &. 

48. 
es-S&wieh,  iL  272. 
es-Seba',  Mien,'  also  'seven,'  L  904.    0. 

199  200. 
Seba'  Biy&r,  'seven  wells,'  L  50,  585,  587. 
es^bAtyeb,  W.  L  104,  105,  145. 
Sebbeb,  MoModa^  i.  502,  525. 
Seb68tieh,  Gr.  2ci9i<my,  SebatU,  Samaria, 

ii.  803,  311. 
^effilrieb,  Gr.  Snr^p/f,  SeppkorUf  iL  887, 

'844. 
et-Sebeb,  '  open  desert,'  L  86. 
Seif  ed-Din,  pr.  n.  iL  79,  237. 
es-Seih,  L  81,  82. 

Seih  en-Na.«b,  '  flowing  of  N.'  L  77. 
Seil  Abu  Zeid,  '  torrent  of  A.  Z.'  W.  L  42. 
Seil&n,  Heb.  ShUoh^  Joseph.  SiAii,  SiAofirt 

iL  267-271. 
Sek&keh,  iL  267. 
es-Selam,  'peace,'  L  487,  489. 
Selwa,  quait  iL  200. 
SelwH  ii.  265. 
Selw^  Heb.  Siloak,  Gr.  SiA»^  SHoam^ 

L  282,  838,  342. 
Semak.  W.  ii.  886. 
Semakh,  iL  887. 
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e».Semektyeb,  AtiOm,  !L  402,  406. 

Semermcr,  locuflt-bkd,  iL  840,  879. 

Semm&neh,  a  bird,  I  62. 

Semr,  ft  trM,  L  605. 

M^mAX  Heb.  JBahtmoa,  I  211,  494.  IL 

204. 
Semftiiieh,  Gr.  Itftrnt^ds,  StmonwMif  ii.844. 
Semtfy,  u.  482,  n. 
Sentk,  iL  476. 
SerAb,  •  mirage,' i.  42. 
«t-Ser&iD,  L  191,  192. 
Serb&l,  'cloak?'  M.  I  70,  77, 86,  111,  117, 

118,  590. 
es-Sero,  'cyprwa,'  M.  I  96. 
SeylO,  'acacia,'  i.  68,  75,  82,  149. 
Sha'fii^  L  579.  il.  261. 
edi-Sb&fi'y,  pr.  n.  il  42. 
esh-Sha'ieh,  *  summit,'  K.  L  174. 
etb-Sh&ffh6r,  ii.  871. 
eah-Shahibiyeh,  F.  ii.  198. 
ShahrAr,  W.  U.  490. 
eah-Sha'ib,  I  182,  587,  551,  569. 
eah-Sbajerah,  ii.  856. 
Sha'leh,  iL  808. 
«flh-Shftm,  SvriOf  usaal  name  for  Domot- 

cu$y  iL  498.     See  Dimeah^ 
eah^hawiighirtyeb,  Ar.  L  42. 
ShedSd,  L  14a  iL  156. 
Sheh&b,  iL  506. 
eah-ShehAbeh,  esh-Sheb^btjeh,  I  179.    IL 

19&    See  also  esh-Shahibtyeb. 
esh-Sheikb,  *  the  aged,  elder,'  W.  i.  85,  89, 

96,  121,  146. 
Sheikh  elBeled,  *  Sheikh  of  the  Tillage,'  L 

447. 
Shell^  W.  L  72. 
esh-Sheraf&t,  L  469. 
Sher&leh,  M.  L  158. 
eah-Sherah,  *  tract,  region,'  iL  155. 
esh^her&rftt,  Ar.  iL  204. 
eih-Sheifah,  •  watering-i>lace,'  W.  L  208. 

iL44,  4a    The  Jordan,  L  587. 
eih-Sherif;  *  the  noble,'  L  244. 
eah^herm,  L  105,  lia 
e^ShTah,  «Siaitea,'il  448,  511,  512. 
Shih,  artemisia  Jodaica,  i.  84. 
eeh-ShiyAkh,  Plor.  of  Sheikh,  L  486, 488. 
eah-Shobek,  iL  128,  154,  164»  168. 
Shabeikeh,<net,'L71. 
Shnbra,  i.  18. 
Shn'eib,  Jethro,  L  89,  95. 
Sh«^^  Mftsa, « rent  of  Moee%^  L  109. 
Shof^af;  L  527. 
eah^hft^eirah,  L  148,  149. 
esh^hft^,  casde,  iL  460,  45a 
eah-Sbnnnar,  *  partridge,'  F.  L  109. 
esh-Shnreif^  dim.  *  eminence,'  L  601. 
edl-^hAr^yeh,  fimi.  *  the  eastern,'  L  87, 52. 
esh-Shfirky,  masc.  'the  eastern^'  Ai^Ze^ 

banon^  IL  487. 
esh-Shftrm,  see  Sherm. 
eah-Shnfein,  W.  L  200. 
Sh&t^,  Ueb.  Bttk^Shittakf  a  856. 
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Shaweifk,iL490. 

esh-Shnweikeh,  dhn.  of   Shankeh,  Heb. 

Soeck,  L  494,  495.<-iL  16,  21. 
eah-Shnweir,  iL  605. 
e»-Sidr,  lote-tree,  L  487.<~L  505. 
esiSifla,  <the  lower,'  il  14. 
es-Slk,  iL  126,  180. 
es-Sik&kln,  'knives,'  iL  15a 
Stleh,  iL  812.— ii.  819,  82a 
Silet  ed-Dahr, '  S.  of  the  sammit,'  iL  812. 
Silleh,  plant,  L  84. 
Simsim,  'sesame,'  il  29,  85,  45,  4a 
Sindian,  '  ilex,' il  72,  81. 
Siijil  il  266. 

Sirh^n,  W.  iL  204.  • 

Sirtn,  u.  85a 
Sirls,  il  814. 

Sitty  Meryam,  '  my  Lady  Maiy,'  I  262L 
§6ba,  Heb.  ZuphjZophimf  il  6-10. 
i^laf,  L  87. 
Solam,  Heb.  5A«n«m,  Gr.  How^  Xovkift^ 

Ut  Sukm,  il  824,  825. 
§oleif,  {  8a 

es.SAb4|,  'the  tribes,*  gate,  L  262. 
e^Snbeibeh.  il  487. 
Sndeid,  il  102 
Sndeir,  dim.  of  SAdr,  L  527. 
§ftdp,*  breast,' W.L  6a 
^fidfid,  Heb.  Zedtul^  il  507,  n. 
ej-Jftfa,  W.  a  412. 
e^-^dfdh,  Heb.  Zephaih,  ii.  178,  181. 
e?-$nfey,  dim.  ofes-^Aftth,  il  178,  181. 
$Affu,il25a 

es-^fifVa,  '  Ae  yellow,'  I  500. 
ef-§5f?4feh,  'wUlow,'  L  104,  106,  107. 
ef^fthan,  W.  I  80. 
Si^fL  et-TiijjiLr,  'mart  of  the  merchanU,'  iL 

869. 
el-Sn^eir&t,  Sing.  Sn^eiiy,  Ar.  L  186. 
ef-SAkhrah,  '  the  rock,'  L  244,  80a 
es-SokkaHyeh,  '  the  ragaiy,'  IL  49. 
e»-Saleim,  I  487. 
Snlehnin,  *  Solomon,'  W.  il  249,  252,  268. 

256. 
es-Snleisi],  dim. '  chain,'  il  115. 
es-SuHf,  Arabs,  il  99. 
g^  Zeit,  L  96. 
e»-Snl^  L  554. 

e^§Qmghy,  '  the  gummy,'  L  16^-154. 
ijfimmeil,  il  88,  518. 
$&mr  ef-T^nia,  L  lOU 
e;-§ftmrah,  il  887,  n. 
ef-$amt,  for  ef-§&nt,  wUdi  Mt,  a  6, 16. 

20,  21, 22a 
e^$6n&m,  S.  412. 
§ftn&sin,  a  6,  14. 
$andeli[,a819. 
Sanlr,  Heb.  SmtV,  a  44a 
Sunntn,  a  487,  492. 
SOnt,  also  $Qn^  Fonk.  Ijfint,  acada  vwa, 

il  21. 
e^^y,  L  208,  204. 
$ikr,  Heb.  T^r^  a  459-47L 
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e^§Ar,  W.  il  221. 

$Ar  Bibn,  L  486. 

SOribl^  el-KMdim,  i.  78,  77-79. 

$i:irftrend,  Heb.  Zarephuihj  Gr.  Jdptrrm, 

Sareptoj  il  474,  475. 
^Qrafend,   Gr.  Itipu^a,  8ariph<Baf    it 

242. 
^ifuh,  HeK  n9-is,  2braA,  a  14,  16,  81, 

224. 
69-S&r&r,  11.  5,  15,  224,  226,  227. 
e»-Surey,  dim.  *cypreM,'  i  95. 
§firra,  11808. 

§Qitabeh,  i.  586,  558,  569.  H.  280. 
SAsieh,  I  494.  ii.  205. 
Sat6h  Bei<|1^  « white  terrmoes,'  ii.  139. 
SotAh  m^D,  'Amod'b  terrace,'  ^  127, 

189. 
es-Sawei^eh,  dim.  *  market,'  H.  L  179. — 

i.575. 
es-Saweimeh,  L  569. 
es-Saweinlf,  L  441. 
e?-§nweiriyeh,  reL  adj.  fem.  i.  146. 
Soweis,  Suez,  i.  46. 
SAwnk,  I.  77,  80. 


Ta'amimli,  Sing.  Ta'maiy,  Arabe,  l  467, 

482-485 ;  Wady,  i.  470,  474,  528. 
Ta'annok,  Heb.  Taanach,  ii  816,  818. 
T4ba',  I  160,  161. 
et-T^^i^iah.  ii  405,  406. 
et-Tahta,  *thebwer.' 
e(-Taiyib,  <  the  good,'  iL  101. 
c^-'faiyibeh,  fern.  *the  good,*  Wady,  i.  71. 

VilL  L  444-447,  550.— il  70,  71,  72. 
Tamidr,  Heb.  n^in,  'oren,  fomace,'  ii. 

406. 
Tar&bnliu,  THpolU,  ii  508. 
T&set  §&dr,  <ciip  or§Adr,'  M.  i  62,  6a 
'f  aur&n,  l  150. 
et-Taw41,  *  the  lon^*  i  608. 
et-Tawkieh,  L  498.  ii  104. 
Tawarah,  Sing.  ^617,  *  Arabs  of  Tftr '  or 

Sinai,  i.  188,  135,  187. 
Tawarif  el-BeUd,  *  curtains  of  a  tent,'  i 

176. 
TawAri^  i  48,  62,  585. 
Tebbtn,  i  50. 
Tehtk,  u  522. 

TefiR^i,  Heb.  Tappuah,  ii  7L 
et-Teim,  ii  487,  488. 
Tei^beh,  ii  445,  n. 
et-Tektyeh,  hospit.  i  885.  ii.  a 
Te^ft'a,  Heb.  Tekoa,  i  486,  487. 
et-Tell,  *hill,'  JBethsaida,  Jul%a$,  ii  410, 

412,  418. 
Ten  'AiH  Heb.  Arad,  ii  101,  201. 
TeU  'A9£ur,  Heb.  ffagort  i  448.  u.  264. 
TeU  el-FAl,  see  Tnlea  el-FM. 
Tell  ^aftin,  see  ^uHhi  Qatt^ 
Tell  ^{km,  ii  406^  408. 


Ten  el-Knsftifeli,  ii  900. 

TeUe9-§a6eh,  *the  dear,'  Blancbesaida, 

ii  29-82. 
Ten  et-Tormns,  *hni  of  lopines,'  ii  80. 
Ten  et-Tawftneb,  ii.  104 ;  oomp.  i  498. 
Ten  el-YehH  *hm  of  the  Jews,'  i  25. 
Tema^  'crocodile,'  i  50. 
Ter&beh,  'Ain,  i  528,  529. 
Ter&bin,  Sing.  Terbany,  Arab%  i.  68, 68^ 

187,  156,  186. 
Terki^eh,  Gr.  Toutmfudf,  2Vieomia$,  ii 

54,22a 
TershShah,  ii  450. 
Teyahah,  see  Tiyfihah. 
Thai,  W.  i  7a 
eth-The^  *  snow,'  ii.  440. 
Them4il,  *  water-pits,'  I  208.  ii.  197,  199. 
Them&U  Um  es-Saldeh,  i  601. 
eth-Themed,  i  176.  198.  602.— ii  226. 
Themneh,  '  water-pit^'  i  181. 
Hbneh,  Heb.  Ihnnah,  Timnalhj  ii  16, 17, 

225. 
Tibntn,  oasde,  ii  450-45^ 
et-Tih, '  wandering,'  M  i  68,  75,  111.  150, 

151,  157,  158,  180,  198.    Desert,  L 

177,178,186.    Wady,  i  585. 
et-Ttn, '%  tree.' u.  408. 
Ttnia,  M.I  95,  105,  111. 
et-Tir&n,  i  105,  110. 
et-Ttnh,  ii.  450. 
Tiyahah,  Sing.  Tttiy,  rei  a^.  from  et-Tih, 

Arabs,  i  187,  186.  ii.  99,  156. 
T&bartyeh,  Gr.  Ttfitptdsy  T^beriaM,  ii  88a 
TfihAs,  Heb.  Thebez,  ii<  817. 
el-TAba^ah,  Gr.  Tdyafia?  u.  47,  517. 
ef-T^Ueh,  Heb.  Taphel,  ii.  156, 167, 187. 
et-Tnheishimeh,  i  217,  474. 
et-Tim4r,  <  the  merchants,'  ii.  868,  869. 
T^  Keram,  ii  808. 
tcilah,  thorny  tree,  W.  i  95,  111,  lia 
Tnleil  eUFiU,  dimin.  of  TeU  el-FAl,  'hm 

of  beans,'  6V6«aA  of  Saul,  i  489, 577- 

679. 
TAI^  acacia,  i  68,  75, 149. 
fOlUiza,  Ti&U6aah  (s  for  (>ha),  Heb.  TItmA, 

ii817. 
TAnulAt,  i  50. 
TAmrah,  ii  856. 
t&nnflr,  ii  48. 
t^r,  *  mountain,'  i  95,  120.— i  274.— fi. 

276.-11  851.— Town,  i  7a 
TAr  Sina,  *Mofaiit  Sinai,'  i  95. 
et-TAr4ibeh,  ii  196. 
Jur^&n,  ii  869. 
t&rf  er-Rokn,  'end  of  the  fimndatioii,'  L 

176,  179,  180. 
Tfiifa,  tamarisk,  i  68,  115, 149. 
Tnrmns  'Aya,  ii  266,  268. 
Jdiy,  soe  Tawarah. 
f  aweneb,  dim. « a  seeker,'  i  116, 146, 149, 

210. 
et-Tttweimeh,  ii  14. 
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IJUmeifis,  see  Khime!fi8»  ii.  823. 

Um 'Alawy,  i.  104,  111,147. 

Um  d-'Amad,  *  mother  of  columns,'  L  498. 

— il.  206. 
Um    ed-Deny,   'mother  of  it^w,'  F.  L 

887. 
Um  Eshteiyeh,  ii.  16. 
Um  el-Fahm,  b*.  819,  825,  840. 
Um  9^8h,  I  156. 
Um  el-9amm&m,  i.  528. 
^Um  Jlna,  ii.  224. 
Um  Judei'a,  ii  52,  65. 
UmKQrlf,  W.  i.  111. 
Um  L&^  'mother  of  a  reproaoher,'  not 

Ueb.  Laehith,  U.  46,  47. 
Um  Lanz, « almond,*  I  104,  147. 
Um  er-RQmftmtn,   *  mother  of  pomegra- 

nate^'  H.  218. 
Um  er-RAB.  iL  16. 
Um  R^  ii  249. 
Um  Shaamer,  i  110,  200. 
Um  edi-ShO^af;  U.  219. 
Um  Suweflih,  dim.  *  good,'  L  70. 
Um  Z6ghal,  a  107. 
Um  ez-Zuweibin,  L  74. 
el-Urdun,  Heb.  Jordan^  I  587.  iL  414,  n. 
UrtAa,  L  474,  477. 
el-TlFb&ny,  Ar.  i.  181. 
el-tribflf,  '  the  tribes,'  L  822. 
(jfdakah,  Zodocaiha,  ii  108,  172. 
Uidnm,  Heb.  Sodomy  i  502.  ii.  107-110. 
Unit,  see  Wnseit,  i  70. 
U^ii80. 

W 
W4dy. 

W&dy  MAsa,  ii  127  sq. 
ol-Wah&dineh,  i  569. 
el-Wahdideh,  Arabs,  ii  44,  48. 
el-Warah,  'rocky  place,'  W.  i.  104. 
Waran,  kcerta  Nilotioa,  i  584. 
WardAn,  i  65. 

el-W4sit,  'middle  division,'  i  156. 
el-Wa^yeh,  ii  488. 
el-Weibeh.  *hole  with  water,'  ii  178-176, 

194. 
Wek4]eh,  \L  479. 
el-Welejeh,  il  5. 
Wely,  'one  bekred  of  God ; '  also  a  sainf  s 

tomb. 
eUWerd,  <  roses,'  I  219,  469.  ii  4. 
Wettr,  i  158,  155. 
Wezar,  H.  816,  819,  828. 
Wudey,  dim.  of  W4dy,  ii  178. 
•l-Wftr^h,  i  76. 
Wnseit,  dim.  'middle,'  i.  7a 
Wftf^h,  'treading,'  I  69,  76. 

Y 
Yl/a,  Heb.  Japho,  Or.  I^wif,  Jcppa^  i 

249.  ii  288. 
T4fa,  Heb.  Japhia,  ii  882,  848. 


YaTcAb,  Jacob,  ii  405. 

yMo,F.i826,  469. 

YMo,  Heb.  AijaUm,  ii  282,  258. 

el-Yam6n,  ii  819,  828. 

YarmAk,  Heb.  Jarmuthy  Easeb.  Itpjuvx^f, 

Jerome  Jarmuchay  ii  16,  17,  21. 
Y4r6n,  ii  447,  449. 
Y&sAr,  Heb.  Hagart  ii.  84. 
Yebn<t,  Heb.  Jabneh,  ii  227. 
YebrAd,  ii  264. 

Yehdsha&t,  Heb.  Jehoshuphat,  i  269. 
el-YehAdtych,  'Jewish,'  Heb.  Jehudf  ii 

242. 
Yelek, 'white,' i  185,  188. 
Yemkmeh,  ii  522. 
Yemen,  Yemenlyeh,  ii  17. 
el-Yemen,  Pas?,  iL  178,  179, 182,  196. 
YermAk,  see  Yarmi^ 
Yetma,  il  272. 
Ydhanna,  Johanne& 
Yttktn,  'certamty,'  i  491.  ii  85. 
YAtta,  Juttah,  i  491,  494,  495.  U.  206. 


ez-Za'fer&neh,  'safiVon,'  i  488. 

ez-ZahaiT,  'the  floweiy,'  i  262. 

ez-Zahenmy,  ii  476. 

Zahleh,  ii.  494,  n. 

Z&%  ii  218. 

Zakaiiya,  ii.  16, 17,  2L 

Zakn&n,  plant,  ii.  126. 

Z&ntfa,  Heb.  ZtmooA,  ii  16,  17,  224. 

Za'nAfah,  ii  204. 

Za'rQr,  'hawthorn?'  i  109. 

Za'ter,  ocymnm  zatarhendi,  i  110^  218, 

444. 
Zawftta,  ii  808. 
ez-Zebir,  i  84,  88,  111. 
es-Zeit,  i  111. 
Zeita,  ii  802. 

ZeitAn,  mount  of  Olives,  i  274. 
Zei^in,  Heb.  Jexreel,  Gr.  *Eff9pa^\a,  Btdrae-' 

la,  Stradeloy  ii  819-828. 
ez-Zerka,  see  ez-ZArl^ 
ez-Zey&dit,  Arabs,  ii  48. 
Zif,  Heb.  ZipK  i  492,  495,  498. 
Zo'ara,  see  Zn*ara. 

Zoghar,  Heb.  Zoar,  ii  106,  517,  5ia 
Zn'ara,  Edrtsi  for  Zoaty  ii  517. 
Znb  el-Bahry,  i  88. 
ez-ZAgherah,  W.  i  147. 
ez-ZAV,  ii.  486. 
ZAkkAm,  tree,  i  559,  560. 
ez-ZAlakah,  'the  slipping,'  L  148,  158. 
ez-ZArSntk,  I  14a 
ez-ZAr^a,  'the  bine,'  i  444.  iL  441. 
ez-ZArka  Ma*in,  i  502,  529,  582. 
ZArfAt,  i.  499. 

ez-Zuweirah,  not  Zoar,  il  103,  104,  106. 
ez-Znweirah  el-F6^a, '  Upper  Z.*  il  108. 
ez-ZnweitIn,  dim.  '  olive,'  W.  I'  IIL 
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Modem  Aitible  Names  will  be  found  in  the  preceding  Index.  For  mom  general 
matters,  the  reader  if  xeferred  to  the  rtary  fnU  Table  of  Contents  prefixed  to  each 
Tolnme. 

Ancient  Names  of  Plaoe$,  and  the  like,  are  here  printed  in  HaHe, 

Ancient  places  now  first  visited  or  identified,  are  marked  b7  an  asteiid^  (*). 


Aceo,  Ptolemais,  11  886,  866. 

Aceldama,  I  854. 

AcraiUf*  Acrabatene,  iL  280. 

Adoram,*  Adora,  ii.  214,  215. 

Adrian  reboilds  Jerusalem,  L  867-871. 

AduOam,  I  481,  482. 

jEKa,  L  e.  Jerusalem,  i.  870. 

Ai,*  I  448,  674. 

^t)a2tM,*ii.253,  254. 

AUaJk,  i.  168,  170.    Dipk>ma  Secniitatis, 

iL  162. 
'Ain,  a  Heb.  letter,  rarely  dropped,  i.  255, 

456.  iL  816,  844,  861. 
Aira,  L  265,  605. 
AkrMim,  ascent  of,  iL  120. 
AWm  Pagm,  iL  160. 
Akxtmdria,  L  18-17.  ii.  498. 
Amatkuty  I  569. 
Ammam,  Hammath,  iL  885. 
Anab^  L  494,  495. 
AwUkotk,*  L  488. 
Amm  of  Jodata,  iL  204. 
Anne,  see  St.  Anne. 
A^a-LAamm,  ii.  487,  488. 
iliifi>Ntfrw,«  iL  242. 
AmoHia,  fortress,  L  292-295.     Its  trendi 

now  called  Betliesda,  L  298. 
Apolhma,  now  Arsikf,  ii.  242. 
Apples  of  Sodom,  see  Sodom. 
Aquednct  from  Solomon's  pools,   L  847, 

470,  478,  476.    Aqnednct  near  Tyn, 

iL  457,  458,  460,  472. 
ilrofMoab,  iL166. 
'Arabak,  Heb.  « plain,*  L  169.  2.  186,  187. 

Vol.  II.-50* 


ArMa  Petraa,  iL  159-166. 

Arabia  Prima,  Secnnda,  Tertia,  iL  168. 

And,*  iL  101,  194,  201. 

Arbda*  of  Galflee,  iL  879,  898,  899.    Its 

fortified  caverns,  iL  898,  899. 
Arbela  beyond  Jordan,  iL  899. 
Arch  of  ancient  Bridge  firam  ten^>k^  L  287, 

606. 
Ardkdaity  L  569. 
Aroopagm^  L  7. 
AreqM)Ua,  iL  166. 

Arimatkea,  not  at  Ramleh,  iL  289-24L 
Armdela,  iL  117. 
JriKHi,  now  el-Mojib,  L  502,  507.  ii.  166. 

440. 
Aroer*  of  Judah,  iL  199. 
Attmoe,  L  48,  588. 
Athdod,u.BS. 
A$keUm,  IL  88. 
Asphaltnm,  see  Dead  Sea, 
Atabjfrum,  L  q.  Tabor,  iL  857. 
Atanth*  in  Bei\{amin,  L  575. 
Aiaroth*  of  Ephraim,  iL  266. 
Athem,  L  6-11. 
AuUm,  L  508,  687,  56a 
AzoCu»,awAekdod, 


B 

Baal-Z^ihon,  L  56. 

Babylon  in  Egypt,  L  24. 

Bahurim^liSS. 

Baking  bread,  L  486.  iL  117,  262. 

AirvcAa,*  see  Caphar  Bantcka. 

Basilica,  see  Holy  Sepnlchre. 
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Bter.  L  452. 
taenia,  L  462. 
BeervMo,*  L  204. 
Belvob,  ea8tI^  IL  828. 
.Stortidkii^*  Tmney,  L  491. 
Beroihai,  oat  Berytua,  iL  494, 
AaryAit.  0.  491^97. 
BekiffahtKonm  rieut,*  il  516. 
B€tk  reappears  in  Arabic  aa  Bek,  U  464. 
Be^ny,i481. 
Btth-ArM*  il  899. 
BfA^Dagom,  il  282.— il  280. 
Bdkd,  I  448-450,  575. 
BtAuiOf  not  the  deep  pool  N.  of  the  tem- 
ple, I  298,  880.    Perhapt  the  F.  of 

the  Viigin,  I  842  a^ 
BeA-Hof/bh;*  i  544. 
Bttkrkonm,  Upper  md  Netker,  il  250-258. 

Ascent  aiul  deaoent  of  Beth-hocon,  il 

25L 
BHhMem,  I  470-478. 
Betk-Metom,*  Talm.  il  48L 
Beik  yimnk,  I  SHU 
BtUipkage^  1488. 
IMaoMla  of  Gainee,  it  405,  406.    Not  at 

Irbid,  il  878,  879. 
^eOfOMfo  of  Ganlonitia,  il  418. 
itoAMaaw,  8cgtkopoli$,  il  174,  175. 
Btth  algwed^*  ii.  14,  16.  228-225. 
Bdh-9hmeA  in  Egypt,  1 25. 
2M4-<SUttaAf*il856. 
Betk'Tqfpuak,*  il  71. 
ScOatti,  not  at  the  fVank  mooBtain,  u  479. 

Not  at  Safed,  il  425. 
JM4-Zir,  I  217.  il  222. 
Bdefitbra,*  il  27,  60. 
Bevelled  atones,  I  286. 
BmOa,  I  284,  266. 
Bitumen,  aee  Pead  3etL 
BlandM^garde,*  ilSl,  82L 
Booka  on  Paleatine,  I  82.  il  588  a^.    On 

Egypt,  I  588. 
Botlmt  il  167. 

Bmltmm,*  river  el- Anwmly,  il  485,  486. 
S<mrak*  of  Edom,  il  167. 
Bctrak  in  Hanr&n,  il  ll»7. 
Bread,  il  82,  210.    Unleavened,  I  228, 

491.    Oniimury,  il  117,  118,  262. 
Bridge  firom  the  temple,  I  287-289,  606. 
Batter,  I  449.    See  Ghnming. 


Cb«irM,il24L 
Cains  I  17,  28  aq.  58& 
CaloaUa?  il258,n. 
Cfabory,  I  876.    See  Hoi; 
Camel,  iu  habiti  and 

210. 

Cima  of  GalOee,  il  846-849. 
Cma*  in  Aaher,  aee  JGmdL 


r,  11208- 


Canal,  andent,  fnm  the  KHe  to  the  Red 
Sea,  I  586.    Moonda  o^  I  60. 

Cante  in  Crete,  I  la 

Caparcotia,  il  817. 

Ovemmm,  il  401,  408-405.  Not  at  TeU 
Htm,  U.  408. 

C<qiihar  BarvdM.^  I  49a 

Ctqiharoofia,  see  CaparooHtu 

Capharwam,  fountain,  il  401. 

Caphar  Scba,^  il  42. 

Carmd,  of  Jodah,  L  498,  495-498.  il  97. 

Carmd,  Motrnt,  il  819,  886. 

Cedars  of  Lebanon,  il  49a 

Cedrtm,  see  Kidrwi, 

Ckarae  Moab,  il  166. 

Ckeriih,*  brook,  I  558. 

CftMrilM^*  il  8a 

CheeuOoik,  aee  CUtML 

Ckulotk-iyUw,  il  882. 

Choratmy  Ker&ieh?  il  405. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Sepoldire,  see  Holy 
Sepalchre. 

Chnrning,  Arab  mode  of,  L  485.  il  418. 

Cisterns,  ancient,  I  824,  578. 

Cleopalru,  48. 

Climate  of  Jemsalem,  I  428. 

Oade^Syia,  il  487. 

Ccenacnlam  on  ^on,  I  241  sq. 

Constantiue  boilds  churches,  l  878,  876. 

CoMtofKamyre,  il  499. 

Cortn,*  il  267. 

Crater,  near  Sa&d,  il  444^  445. 

Crtte,  112. 

Ciypta,  see  Yanlta. 


JMberath,  DMm,  Ailef«ta,  iL  851. 

i>tMWMoiM,il  49a 

Damomxu,  aee  Tamjfrm. 

Dkm,*  11489. 

Darima,il9S, 

i>ea(^iSeii,  first  view  of,  1 501-504.  Bathe 
in  it,  I  506.  il  lia  Length  and 
breadth,  I  509.  Its  environs,  eto.  I 
510.  Analyses  of  iU  waters,  I  518- 
515.  Contains  no  animal  nor  vege- 
table Ufe,  I  516,  517.  Asphaltmnyl 
517.  Peninsnla,  I  518.  Ford,  I 
521.  Apples  ofSodom,  1 522.  Birds, 
I  524.  Sceneiy,  I  525.  Was  origi- 
nally  analler,  ii.  188.  Causes  of  3ke 
catastrophe  of  the  plain,  pita  of  bitu- 
men, volcanic  action,  eta  il  187-192. 
Letter  of  L.  von  Booh,  il  524,  525. 

Desert  near  Gatt,  il  41,  514. 


BiotpoHti,  I  q.  l4fdda,  which  see. 
Dock,*  I  572. 

Ami»*  11215.    Se^Adormw^. 
DoAmm,  not  at  Jabb  YAaof;  il  419. 
Dngom  foontain,  I  847. 
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Eartbqnake  atBafed,  etc  iL  422, 438, 529- 
581. 

Ebdy  Miy^mt,  E  276,  276,  279. 

£&oda,*  L  194,  600. 

Edom^  its  moiintahia;  ete.  11. 154. 

Edoadtet,  In  Pmlestine,  ii.  68,158.  His- 
torical botioea,  ii.  157-159. 

Edumia,*  il  280. 

Einm,*  ii  227-229. 

JSlah,*  yalley,  iL  2L 

EieaUk,  i.  551. 

I^ath,  i.  168,  169-171. 

IXeutheropoHs*  iL  19,  27,  58,  57-66. 

EkMtkenUy  river,  not  the  K4dint7eh,  iL  478. 

EUm,  L  69,  72. 

Ebua*  i.  201  sq. 

Eme$a,  L  190.  iL  508. 

jEiwiMitit,  NioopoUi,  cil^,  iL  80,  225,  282, 

255. 
AMMWi.  village,  not  at  K«beibeb,  ti.  265. 
Endor^  iL  856,  860. 
IW-gowiiw,  i.  q.  Gmaa,  Jentn,  iL  816. 
En-ffedi,*  w-fldemeas,  L  500.    Fountain,  L 

504.    Site,  L  506,  508. 
En-Booei,*  L  240,  831-888. 
Ephrwn,''  I  447. 
i^wWtm.*  L  447. 
£«dhK47f»,  Plain  of,  iL  818,  820,  880,  852, 

858.  Water-shed,  iL  820, 856.   Scene 

of  battles,  iL  866. 
Etkcol,  L  214. 
E^Uemoa,*  i.  A9i.  iL  205. 
Etam,  L  848,  477. 
Elhani^l  55. 
Exodus  of  the  Israelites,  L  51-59.  Route,  L 

55.    Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  L  56  sq. 
Eatm-^ftber,  L  169,  170. 


Flocks,  nsnallj  of  both  dieep  and  goats,  L 
477.  Waiting  at  wells,  iL  26,  85, 
226,  878. 

Fonntuns  at  Jemsalem ;  see  SUcam,  Vir- 
gin's Foontsln,  Well  of  Kehendah  or 
Job,  GibCn,  Dragon,  Samson,  and  the 
next  article. 

Fountain  nemr  the  Haram,  L  848  sq. 

Fountains  near  Tyre,  R4s  el-'Ain,  sL  457- 
459. 


0 


(;d(aea,*ii.844. 
(7(i6e,*  Gibeah,  iL  812. 
Gaigula*  ii. 248. 

Gatewaj,  aohteiTanean,  under  el-Aksa,  i 
804. 


GaA,  iL  66. 

Gatk-HqAtrf  VL  ^SO, 

Gatk-Rimmon^*  iL  67. 

GaubmUis,  Gclan,  now  JaoUd,  iL  488. 

Gaza^  iL  86  sq. 

Gfba*  of  Ben^itt,  i  440. 

(7e&a«  of  Euseb.  ii.  265. 

Gedor*  ii.  1& 

G^miaareth,  tract,  ii.  400,  402,  404. 

Gemumreihj  Lake  o^  see  Tttsrioc 

(}eorge,  see  St.  George. 

Gerar,  I  189.  IL  48,  44. 

Gtraaa,  see  Rcua,  i.  187. 

Gtritkk,  Moimt,  ii.  275-280. 

^^eA  of  Jerome,  iL  850. 

Gfthtemane,  L  284,  27a 

Gibeah*  of  Saul,  L  577-579. 

(^JkoA*  of  Judah,  a  6,  16. 

Gibeak*  of  Phinehas,  ii  265. 

Gibeon,  i.  455,  456.    Pool,  L  456. 

Gihtmy  fountain,  L  289,  845. 

Gwuo,*  ii.  249. 

GUboa*  mountains,  iL  816,  817, 825. 

Giltai,  mount,  L  286.  iL  854. 

GUgA,  i  557.    Ne«r  tiieooast^  ii.  248. 

GmcML,  ii.  815. 

Gucala,'*  iL  446. 

GUtOy'^  iL  808. 

GdUm^  i%^  GadoiUtU, 

Golden  Gate,  L  288,  268,  296,  822. 

Golgolha^  L  876.    See  Holy^  Sepokdue. 

Gomorrah^  see  Sochm. 

GopSna,*  ii.  268,  264. 

Gctthen,  Land  ct^  i.  52. 

Grinding,  see  Hand-miU. 

Gush  Halab,  see  GiKtOa. 

G^peariOf  L  187. 


ffoBkul,*  i.  216.  a  489. 

Hammatk,  885. 

Hand-mills  described,  L485.  Grinding,  L 
485.  u.  45, 100. 

el-Haram,  the  Grand  Mode,  L  244,  298, 
800,801. 

Harvest,  various  times,  L  481. 

Haurany  ii.  432. 

Hazeroth,  L  161. 

Easor*  of  Judah,  iL  84. 

Hebron,  L  218.  a  78-84. 

ffeldtia,  a  489. 

ZTsfaMi,  her  visit  to  Palestine,  L  872.  Finds 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  true  cron, 
etc.  L  872-875.  Ertscts  on^  three 
churches  in  Palestine,  L  875. 

ffeUopolU,  L  24,  25. 

ffermon,  MomU,  iL  866, 887, 854, 487, 440. 
Litde  Hermon,  a  826,  827. 

fferodium,  at  Frank  mountain,  L  480. 

Hmvopolit,  I  54, 588. 

HeMm,  L  55L 
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Bieromae,  river,  i.  587. 

mmom,  VaUej  of,  t  239,  273. 

JHifpicn,  tower,  t  806-309. 

Hiram's  Tomb,  ii.  456. 

Holy  Sepulchre  fixed,  i.  872-375.  Church 
erected,  L  876.  Destroyed  by  the 
PeraUns,  i.  887.  By  the  Khalif  Hi- 
kim,  i  895.  Ballt  anew  by  the  cm- 
saden,  I  405.  Burned,  i.  406.  Gen- 
eral queation  as  to  the  identic  of  the 
■pot,  L  407-418. 

Honey,  perhaps  JXbt,  symp  of  grapes,  il 
81. 

ffar,  moant,  u.  104,  119,  125,  144,  152, 
519  sq. 

iToreft,  see  SmaL 

Hormahf*'d.  198 

Hospitality,  Arab,  L  81,  445,  571.  Ii.  18, 
1&,  70,  268. 

Husks  of  Scripture,  ii  250. 


Idttmedo,  see  Edomiim.  Later  tdtnnsBa,  iL 
68,  158. 

^oM,*  iL  488,  n. 

Inscriptions  at  Sinai,  i.  74,  81,  82,  84,  88, 
109,  1 18.  Their  character,  contents, 
etc.  I  127,  128.  Deciphered  by  Pro- 
fessor Beer,  I  593-595.  Later  inves- 
tigations, results,  596,  596.  Inscrip- 
tions at  Beit  Jibrin,  ii.  52,  515,  516. 

Irrigation  in  Egypt  L  581. 

/r-iSeniesI,*  L  q  Bethshemesh,  ii.  225. 

ItraeHtei^  their  exodus,  etc.  L  51-59.  Their 
route  along  the  Dead  Sea  and  to  Si- 
na's  I  61,  67,  69,  70,  72,  78, 119,  120. 
From  Sinai,  L  151,  187.  Through 
the  'Arabah  to  Kadesh,  il  192-195. 
Stations,  il  526-528. 

Fiabj/ntM,  I  q.  TVifor,  il  357. 

/tAooo,  Theaki,  I  4,  5. 


Jalbok,  now  Zerica,  L  444.  il  441,  n. 

J<dmeh,  now  Yebna,  il  227. 

Jacob's  WeU,  il  285,  286. 

Jtmma,  Jabneb,  now  Yebna,  ii.  66,  227. 

Jqitkia,  il  84a 

Jiitko,  Joppoy  now  Y&fa,  il  233 

Jarmlak,^  il  17. 

Jattir,'*  I  494.  a  204. 

J«6w,*  il  54,  69-71,  219.  • 

Mothe^iut,  Valley  oi;  I  231  sq.  239,  268- 
273,  531. 

/e»w{,*  a  242. 

JericAo,  I  547-568;  see  Contents  of  Vol 
I.  Sea  X.— Fountain  of  Elisha,  1 554, 
555.     Ancient  site,  I  563-565. 

Jerome  at  Betiilehem,  il  378. 


JenuaUm,  el-Kuds,  l  221  sq.  See  Con- 
tents, VoL  L  Sec.  VI,  VII,  VIIL— To- 
pography  of  Josephus,  I  277-281. 
6wgr.  position,  I  259.  Circumfer- 
ence, I  268,  315.  Destructian  by  Ti- 
tus not  total,  I  366.  Rebuilt  by 
Adriat.,  1 367.  Made  a  Patriarchate, 
I  880.  Taken  by  the  Persians,  I 
887;  by  the  Muhammedans,  I  888, 
889 ;  by  the  Crusaders,  l  405.  Sta- 
tistics, i.  418.  Climate,  I  428.  Shut 
up  with  the  pUigue,  il  1,  258-260. 
Farewell,  ii.  261.  Descr.  o^  in  12th 
centuiy,  in  old  French,  ii.  556-562. 

Jews'  place  of  wailing,  i  237.  Synagogue, 
I  243.  Cemetery,  i.  349.  Number 
of  Jews,  I  421,  422.  War  under 
'  Adrian,  I  367.  Attempt  to  rebuild 
the  temple,  I  377.  Jews  in  Hebron, 
il  88.  At  Tiberias,  il  381,  391  sq. 
At  Safed,  ii.  421,  428  sq. 

Jeo^  a  321-32a  VaUey  of,  il  319, 
820,  327.    Fountain,  \L  320,  32a 

Joppa^  now  Y&fa,  ii.  233. 

Jordaoiy  the  lower,  i  535-544.  Upper  Jor- 
dan, ii  409,  414,  415. 

Josephus,  his  topography  of  Jerusalem,  I 
277-281.  Descr.  of  the  Temple,  i. 
281-283  Not  always  trustworthy,  L 
277. 

JtJuu,  see  Bethmida  of  Gaulonitis,  il  413. 

Juniper,  put  for  the  Retem  or  broom-plant, 
i.  203,  205.  a  124. 

Justinian  erects  a  convent  at  Sinai,  I  124 
sq.  556 ;  and  a  church  at  Jerusalem, 
I  296  sq.  His  ortho  loxy,  i.  382.  A 
builder  of  churches,  I  881.  Subdues 
the  Samaritans,  ii.  294  sq. 

/attoA,*  I  494.  a  206. 


^AfeM,*  il  176, 194. 

Kmah*  ii.  456. 

KedeA  of  Naphtali,  a  439. 

Keiiotk,''  a  101. 

KidfAm,  Valley  o^  1  231,  268-278^  54L 
Brtwk,  i.  232,  27a 

Kir  Moab,  n.  166. 

KirjaA^mrimy*  il  11. 

Kiiksmy  river,  a  868-366.  Not  perma- 
nent throughout  the  plain,  il  368- 
365..   Pennanent  sources,  U.  365. 

KkgrnBty  Kolzum,  I  47. 

Kobum,  i.  47. 


LaMk,  not  at  Urn  Ukis,  a  47. 
LoM,*  see  Ikm, 
Z.aod»oM  of  Syria,  a  50a 
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Lanrs  in  Palestine,  i.  878. 

Lebcmon,  Mmmt,  ii.  487,  489,  488,  498. 

Cedars,  iL  498. 
teben,  toured  milk,  i.  571,  IL  70,  211. 
LAmak,  il  272. 
Legio,  il.  816,  821  sq.    Probably  JT^Jtliib, 

il  828-380,  864. 
Lentiles,  I  167.  iL  88. 
LeonUi,  riv.  ii.  487,  472,  478. 
LnmiopotU^  iu  478,  n. 
LeotUopoKt  in  Egypt,  i.  26. 
Lq>en,  I  248.  U.  287. 
Leuke  Kome,  ii.  160. 
Locufltfl,  it  204,  840.    Biid  which  follows 

them,  u.  840,  879. 
Lody  see  Lj^dda, 
Lffdda,  iL  244-248. 
I^sd,*  L  188. 


MfaiboriMa,  former  name  of  NeapoHs,  IL  291. 

MtK^^anu,  L  570. 

Magdcia,  ii.  897. 

Magoroi,  riv.  IL  492. 

Maina,  L  5. 

MtdaOa,*  iL  201. 

J/omrv,  L  216.    IL  89. 

MamortkOf  see  MtAortkau 

Manna,  L  75,  115,  590. 

JWooa,*  L  498-495.    iL  97. 

MmmiUt,  ii.  16a 

Manky  bitter  fountain,  L  67. 

Maretka,*  Mareta,  iL  67. 

Man*  ffiU,  L  7,  8. 

Maaada*  i.  525. 

Mearah  f  iL  474. 

Miffiddo*  prob.  Legio^  H.  829.    Waten  of 

Megiddoi  ii.  880,  864. 
J/e4tfmoM,  iL  168. 
Mea^ku,  L  27. 

i/eroiift,  lake,  u.  440 ;  oomp.  485,  486. 
Merom,*  see  Beth  Merom, 
Uetrndoth,''  see  AfMa,  iL  898. 
J/idbKMik,*  L  440,  442.    Passage  of  Mlch- 

maah,  L  441. 
Mmn,  L468. 

Milestones,  Roman,  IL  161,  476,  488. 
Mill,  see  Hand-milL 
Mizpek,*  L  460. 
Modm,  il  6,  7. 

MchaUa,  MuweHeh,  iL  160,  161. 
Moladak,^  il  201. 
Monasteries  in  Palestine,  L  878. 
Mcpkf  Memphis,  L  27. 
Atarahetk-Oatk,*  iL  68. 
i/br»a;^L2668q. 
Mount  Giimdy  tee  CHhad. 
Mount  <f  OUve$f  see  OUoet. 


Ni 


N 
IL  158,  159. 


AW^  il  856,  861. 

^<n^«a,  il  888-848. 

Nei^  if,  Skeckem,  il  275,  287-80S. 

NebaOat*  iL  282. 

NAo,  L  569,  570. 

Netojpka,  not  Beit  Netdf,  iL  17. 

AM5,*  il  54,  221. 

Nile,  the  river,  L  16  sq.  18,  19. 

moopo^  il  282,  255. 

Nimrok,  L  551. 

JVb6,»,  I  464. 

Abfte,*  now  Beit  NAbah,  iL  254. 

ATqpA,  Memphis,  L  27. 


Obodaty^  9»%  EboioL 

OKvet,  Motmt  ^^  L  285,  274  sq.  604. 

On,  HeUffotiM,  L  25. 

Onomastioon,  L  254. 

Ophd,  L  281,  267. 

C^jM,*  iL  264. 

Ophftdi*  L  447. 

OmUM^aUl  iL474. 

Orontimf  riv.  iL  507,  n. 


AtoeMM  /VMM,  iSeeniuia,  TMo,  ii  161, 

162. 
M^^mt,  ii.  471. 
Ameof,  11489. 
jnsraa,  see  /^nsfwi. 
Panla  at  Bethlehem,  i.  878. 
Ptbmac  NiU,  L  52,  587. 
P^ntaaoma^*  il  812. 
iVftv,  iL  168-178,  521-^24  {  oomp^  127* 

145. 
Pentinger  Tablet,  iL  588^  584. 
Pharaiiy  of  Sinai,  L  126  sq.  592. 
Pharaoh  bays  the  Egypttani^  L  29. 
PHoMefit,*  L  569. 

Pistacia  Terebinthns,  Bntm,  iL  222. 
Plague  in  Jerusalem,  L  248  sq.     The  d^ 

shut  up,  iL  258-260. 
Ftatamtm,*.  PhemOf  u.  488. 
Pook ;  Upper,  i.  288,  826.    Lower,  L  837, 

Heiekiah's,  L  829.    Sheep-pool,  see 

BeAetda.   Pods  of  Hebron,  fi.  74, 75. 
Btrpt^reoii.  iL  487. 
P^qtMtkm,  tower,  L  809,  814. 


OMHZf,  not  the  KbtA,  ii.  200. 


R 

BaUtdk  Ammoiii  see  Ammm, 
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RalMk  Moab,  U,  168. 

Rachers  Tomb,  i.  218,  469. 

Rainy  seatoii,  earij  aad  latler  mint,  i 
429,  4d0. 

AmmA*  in  Bei^jamin,  L  57a 

AmmoA  of  Samuel,  not  at  N^  Samwfl,  i. 
45a    Not  at  RamWh,  it  2d9.     Its 
possible  site,  ii.  8-10. 
'  (,  BamaAem,  ii  239,  240. 
,  I  54,  55. 

Mam,  Geran,  L  187. 

Reem  (nnioom,)  pcob.  the  oriental  buf- 
falo, il  412. 

Rdiobcih,  not  at  Ruhaibeh,  L  197. 

Rtphmm,  plain,  I  219,  46% 

Rqtkidim,  i.  120,  121. 

Reservoirs,  see  Pools. 

mblah,  a  507,  n. 

Ammnom,*  rock,  L  440,  44a 

Rimmm  of  Zebnlun,  H  840. 

Roads,  Roman,  i  187,  554.   a  161,  262, 
487. 

Rcbooik,  I  197,  n. 

Bogel,  see  Ei^RogtL 

Roman  Roads,  aee  Roads 


S 


Sabas,  tee  St  Sabaa. 

Sakm,  see  SkaUm, 

^o/e,  Valley  o^  a  109.     CItjof,  ib. 

Salt,  mountain  of,  I  502.    a  107-110. 

Saaiarin,  see  Seboile. 

SoMmrUan*,  inmt  to,  a  276-28a  Hist 
and  Literature,  a  288-801. 

Samson's  fountain,  iL  64. 

Sandals  of  fish-skin,  L  lia 

Sapkir,*  a  84. 

Sarepta,  see  Zarephath, 

Sar^fkeea,  it  242. 

Scop'ts,  I  27a    a  26L 

St^tkopoliMj  ti&e  Betk-Jkeem, 

S^batte,  Samaria,  H  808,  808-811. 

Seppkong,  DioeoBtarea,  ii.  887,  844-846. 

Sepulchres,  see  Tombs.  Holy  Sepulchre, 
see  Holy. 

Serfs  of  the  oonyent  at  Sinai,  L  185,  598. 

Skalem,*  ii.  279. 

Skarm,  plain  d;  a  288 

Skeehem,  me  NetqtMi, 

Sheep,  aU  broad-tailed,  and  usoallj  min- 
gled with  goats,  I  477,  485. 

SkOok,*  a  267,  269-271. 

Shishak  on  Theban  temple,  L  22 

SkiUim-wood,  iL  20. 

Skunem,  iL  825. 

Skkent,  tm  Net^toHi. 

Sidom,  a  477-485. 

Hiloam,  L  231,  888,  888-4)41.  Irngular 
flow,  L  841. 

^MMMuoc,*  iL  844. 

Sm,  desert  of,  L  78,  120. 


Simd,  fUtM,  I  89,  94-96,  107.  Present 
extent  of  the  name,  L  95.  Place  of 
the  giving  of  the  law,  107,  119. 
Names  Sinai  and  Horeb,  L  120,  590 

Sinaido  Inscriptions,  see  InsCTiptions. 

Siroooo,  etymology,  L  207,  o. 

Smgfrna,  IL  499. 

Socok*  of  the  mountains,  L  494. 

Soenh*  of  the  plain,  a  16,  21. 

Sodom,  apples  of,  L  522.  Site  and  over- 
throw,  ii.  187-192. 

Solomon's  PooU,  i.  218,  474-47a 

Song  of  Moses,  L  61. 

South  of  Judab,  a  98,  203 

St.  Anne's  church,  L  238. 

St.  Geoige  and  his  church,  a  244-246. 

St.  Sabas,  his  activity,  eta  L  882,  88a* 

SitecoA,  L  55. 

Suez,  L  46-50,  584. 

Sjfeammttm,  u,  340. 

iSRydbor^  iL  290-292. 

Syra,  L  11. 

Syria  Sobal,  a  168. 


Thamack,  H  816,  829,  830. 

Tabor,  MomU,  ii.  351-360.  Not  the  place 
of  the  Transflguration,  ii.  35a  Site 
of  a  fortified  city,  iL  357-359. 

Tabula  Peutingeriana,  iL  533,  534. 

Tagabaorwm  mat*,*  iL  516,  517. 

Tamfpra$,  DamoHta*,  riv.  a  488. 

Tarickaa,  ii.  887. 

Tdoa,  L  486,  487. 

Temple,  according  to  Josephus,  L  281-28a 

Temple-area ;  immense  stones,  L  232,  285 ; 
bevelled,  L  28a  Arch  of  bridge,  L 
287,  288,  60a  Identity,  287-290. 
General  description,  L  283-290. 
Height  of  the  ancient  porticos,  L  290. 
Extent  of  the  area,  L  291-295.  Sub- 
sequent history,  L  295. 

Temples  at  Wady  MOsa,  ii.  142,  145. 

Temples  on  Mount  Lebanon,  a  493. 

Tents,  L  485,  499,  571. 

Terebinth,  L  208.  a  222. 

TSIomor,*  Tkamara,  H  198,  202. 

T^oiMia,  iL  289, 240. 

7%ama,  or  Tkoami,  iL  168. 

Tkebm  b  E^pt,  L  19-2a 

Tkebez*,ilSl7, 

T^xMO,  see  Tkamu 

Tkola,*  L  113. 

TkreMiff,  by  treading  out,  L  550.  a  85, 
8a    By  a  sledge,  IL  806  sq. 

nberiaM,  Lake  of,  its  scenery,  ii.  380.  Fish, 
iL  386.  Extent,  stones,  volcanio  re- 
gion, iL  415-417.  S.  end  of  the 
Uke,  ii  887.  Depression,  L  6ia  II 
183,38a 

Ttbma$,  city,  iL  880-394.  The  Jews,  ii. 
881,  881  sq.     Ancient  site,  iL  88a 
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Hot  tprings  and  baihs,  H.  S8S-885. 
Celebrated  Jewish  acliool,  iL  881  tq. 
Miahnah  and  Talmodi^  ibid. 

Tltmak^*  iL  17. 

Tinak,*  a  817. 

T<mibt;  of  AbMlom, Zeehariah, etc. L 886, 
849-^2.  Soath  of  Hinnom,  I  868, 
609.  OftheJiidges,LMl,855.  Of 
Helena,  oaDed  Tombt  of  the  Kings,  L 
240,  886-864,  610.  Of  the  prophets, 
L  864.— Tomb  of  Abraham  at  He- 
bron, 1177.  TombeatPetra,iL129- 
148.    Tomb  ol*  Hiram,  it  456. 

TlipJW,*  ii.  107,  187. 

Tower  of  Hippicos,  L  806-809.  Of  Pha- 
safilis,  liariamne,  Psephinos,  809. 

TVadition,  monastio,  often  legendary  and 
of  no  value,  L  251-256.  Katife  tni^ 
dition,  i  255,  256. 

Dricomiatj*  ii.  220. 

7>i«,u.  461-471.  Foantahis,B4sel-'Ain, 
iL  467-459. 

Tyxpoeon,  I  281,  260,  268»  266,  267»  88& 


ZTZmmII,*  IL  856. 
Unioom,  see  Beem. 
Upper  Boom,  iL  229,  477. 


Vaolto  beneath  the  Temple-area,  L  802- 

806. 
Via  dolorosa,  L  288,  n. 
Viigin's  Foontain,  L  282, 886, 887  iq.  842. 
Virgin's  Tomb,  L  284. 


Water,  teaicity  around  Sinu,  L  78.  No 
running  streams,  i.  87,  n.  Supplj  fbr 
Jerusalem,  i.  828.    For  Tyre,  a.  467. 

Wa  oe  Jacob,  iL  288-286. 

WeU  of  Nebemiah  or  Job,  L  240,  272,  881. 

Wells,  see  Flocks. 

Wheel-cairiages,  never  praotioable  on  ^tm 
mountains  of  Judah,  L  214  sq. 

Wmmowmff,  L  660.  iL  86,  88. 


XobA  of  Josephus,  IL  88a. 
X^itai,  L  810,  812L 


Zmoak,*  H.  16. 

Zarepkatk,  Sartpia,  iL  474-476. 

2^(i«i,»  iL  507. 

Ze2M4,iLia 

ZqtkaA,"  iL  181,  198. 

Z^phalkak,*  rallej,  IL  81. 

Zatd,  hrwk,  IL  167. 

Ztdbn,  see  i9«Jon. 

Zim,  cemeteries,  L  229-281.  Buildings,  L 

241-248.    Described,  L  268  sqTm- 

ory  of  Dr  Clarke,  L  605. 
Z^*  L  492, 496. 
Zii,»cllff;i.608. 
ZMr,  not  Zuwebah,  IL  p.  106,  619.    Ite 

site  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  IL  107, 617- 

619. 
^opMHi,  see  Zf^Bm* 
2bni*,*iL  14, 16,17,81  224. 
Zufk,  Zopkm,  IL  8. 
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GEHEanL 

XTiiL  4.  WftBhing  tlie  feet,  ii.  280. 

xxL  14.  Hagai'i  bottle  of  water  on  her 

ahonlder,  L  282,  478,  649. 
xxii.  8.  He  **  aroee  And  laddled  hb  om," 

iL219. 
XTV.  84.  LentDes  and  pottage,  i.  167. 
xxviL  9  8q.  Isaac's  savouy  meat,  L  206. 
zxix.  2,  8.   Great  stone  npon  the  welTs 

month,  L  490. 
xxxiiL  4.  Shalem,  now  S4lim,  it  279. 
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